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PREFACE 


I HOPE two classes of readers may find their account in this 
book — Honours students " in our Universities, and readers 
with philosophical interests, but no great store of Greek 
scholarship. What both classes most need in a work about Plato 
is to be told just what Plato has to say about the problems of 
thought and life, and how he says it. What neither needs is to be 
told what some contemporary thinks Plato should have said. The 
sense of the greatest thinker of the ancient world ought not to be 
trimmed to suit the tastes of a modern neo-Kantian, neo-Hegelian, 
or neo-realist. Again, to understand Plato's thought we must see 
it in the right historical perspective. The standing background of 
the picture must be the social, political, and economic life of the 
age of Socrates, or, for the Laws, of the age of Plato. These con- 
siderations have determined the form of the present volume. It 
offers an analysis of the dialogues, not a systematization of their 
contents under a set of subject-headings. Plato himself hated 
nothing more than system-making. If he had a system, he has 
refused to tell us what it was, and if w^e attempt to force a system 
on a mind which was always growing, we are sure to end by mis- 
representation. This is why I have tried to tell the reader just 
what Plato says, and made no attempt to force a “ system " on the 
Platonic text. My own comments are intended to supply exegesis, 
based as closely as may be on Plato's own words, not to applaud 
nor to denounce. The result, I hope, is a picture which may claim 
the merit of historical fidelity. For the same reason I have been 
unusually careful to determine the date and historical setting 
assumed for each dialogue. We cannot really understand the 
Republic or the Gorgias if we forget that the Athens of these con- 
versations is meant to be the Athens of Nicias or Cleon, not the 
very different Athens of Plato's own manhood, or if we find polemic 
against Isocrates, in talk supposed to have passed at a time when 
Isocrates was a mere boy. If it were not that the remark might 
sound immodest, I would say that the model I have had before me 
is Grote's great work on the Companions of Socrates. Enjoying 
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neither Crete's superb scholarship nor his freedom from limitations 
of spaQp, I have perhaps the compensation of freedom from the 
prejudices of a party. Whatever bias I may have in metaphysics 
or in politics, I have tried to keep it out of my treatment of Plato. 

I must apologize for some unavoidable omissions. I have been 
unable to include a chapter on the Academy in the generation 
after Plato and Aristotle’s criticisms of it ; I have had to exclude 
from consideration the minor duhia and the spuria of the Platonic 
corpus ; I have passed very lightly over much of the biology of the 
Timaeus, These omissions have been forced on me by the necessity 
of saying what I have to say in one volume of moderate compass. 
For the same reason I have had to make my concluding chapter 
little more than a series of hints. This omission will, I trust, be 
remedied by the publication of a study, “Forms and Numbers," which 
will, in part, appear in Mind simultaneously with the issue of this 
volume. The details of the Timaeus are fully dealt with in a 
Commentary now in course of printing at the Clarendon Press. A 
brief account — better than none — of the transmission of the Platonic 
tradition will be found in my little book, Platonism and its Influence 
( Marshall Jones Co., Boston, U.S.A. ; British Agents, 
Harrap & Son). 

Want of space has sometimes forced me to state a conclusion 
without a review of the evidence, but I hope I have usually indicated 
the quarters where the eyideiicc may be sought. May I say, once 
for all, that this book is no compilation " ? I have tried to form 
a judgment on all questions, great and small, for myself, and mention 
of any work, ancient or modern, means, with the rarest of exceptions, 
that I have studied it from one end to the other. 

There remains the grateful duty of acknowledging obligations. 
I am a debtor to many besides those whom I actually quote, and I 
hope I have not learned least from many whose views I feel bound 
to reject. In some cases I have echoed a well-known phrase or 
accepted a well-established result without express and formal 
acknowledgment. It must be understood that such things are 
mere consequences of the impossibility ol excessive multiplication 
of footnotes, and that I here, once for all, request any one from 
whom I may have made such a loan to accept my thanks. The 
recommendations at the ends of chapters are not meant to be 
exhaustive nor necessarily to imply agreement with all that is said 
in the work or chapter recommended. The last thing I should wish 
is that my readers should see Plato through my spectacles. I wish 
here to make general mention of obligation to a host of scholars of 
our own time, such as Professors Apelt, Parmentier, Robin, Dr. 
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Adolfo Levi, the late Dr. James Adam, and others, besides those 
whose names recur more frequently in my pages. The immense 
debt of my own generation to scholars of an earlier date, such as 
Grote, ZelJer, Diels, Baeumker, Bonitz, is too obvious to need more 
than this simple reference. 

To two living scholars I must make very special acknowledgment. 
How much I owe to the published writings of my friend and colleague 
in Scotland, Professor Burnet, will be apparent on almost every page 
of my book ; I owe even more to suggestions of every kind received 
during a personal intercourse of many years. I owe no less to 
Professor C. Ritter of Tubingen, who has given us, as part of the 
work of a life devoted to Platonic researches, the best existing 
commentary on the Laws and the finest existing full-length study 
of Plato and his philosophy as a whole. One cannot despair of 
one’s kind when one remembers that such a work was brought to 
completion in the darkest years Europe has known since 1648. It 
is a great honour to me that Dr. Ritter has allowed me to associate 
his name with this poor volume. Finally, I thank the publishers 
for their kindness in allowing the book to run to sudi a length. 

A. E. TAYLOR 

Edinburgh, 


NOTE TO SECOND EDITION 

T his Second Edition only differs from the first by the 
correction of misprints, the addition of one or two 
references and the modification of a few wonls in two or 
three of the footnotes. 

A. E. TAYLOR 

Edinburgh, 
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PLATO 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK 

CHAPTER I 
THE LIFE OF PLATO » 

P LATO, son of Arislon and Periclione,' was born in the month 
Thargelion (May-June) of the first year of the eighty-eighth 
Olympiad by the reckoning of the scholars of Alexandria, 

‘ 428-7 B.c. of our own era, and died at the age of eighty or eighty- 
bne in 01 . 108.1 (348-7 These dates rest apparently on the 

authority of the great Alexandrian chronologist Eratosthenes and 
may be accepted as certain. Plato’s birth thus falls in the fourth 
year of the Archidamian war, in the year following the death 
of Pericles, and his death only ten years before the battle of Chae- 
ronea, which finally secured to Philip of Macedon the hegemony 
of the Hellenic world. His family was, on both sides, one of the 
most distinguished in the Athens of the Periclean age. On the 
father's side ti^e pedigree was traditionally beheved to go back to 
the old kings of Athens, and thiough them to the god Posidon. On 
the mother’s side the descent is equally illustrious and more his- 

* The chief extant lives are ; (a) Apiiloius, de Platone, i. 1-4 ; (h) Diogenes 
Laertius, hi. i (critical edition, Basle, 1907) ; (f) Olympiodorus {Platoms Opera, 
ed. Hermann, vi. 100-195). The least bad of these is (fc), which apjiears 
to have been originally composed for a lady amateur of Platonic philosophy 
(ffnXoTr'XdruvL aoi StKaiws virapxoi'crri , §47), not before the latter part 
of the first century of our era. The one or two references to the scholar 
Favorinus of Arles may possibly be later marginal annotations by an owner 
or copier of the text. If they are original, they would bring down the date 
of the Life to the latter part of the second century a.d. In the main Diogenes 
Laeitius appears to give the version of Plato’s life accepted by the literati 
of Alexandria. But we can see from wdiat \\c know of the work of Alex- 
andrians like Sotion. Satyriis, and liermippus, that biographies were already 
being ruined by the craze for romantic or piquant anecdote before the end 
of the third century b.c. In Plato’s case there is a peculiar reason for 
suspicion of Alexandrian narratives. The writers were largely dependent 
on the assertions of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a scholar of Aristotle who 
had known the latest generation of the fourth century Pythagoreans. Aris- 
toxenus has long been recognized as a singularly mendacious person, and 
he had motives for misrepresenting both Socrates and I^lato. See Burnet. 
Greek Philosophy, Part p. 153. 
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torically certain, and is incidentally recorded for us by Plato himself 
in the Ttmaeus. Perictione was sister of Charmides and cousin of 
Critias, both prominent figures in the brief " oligarchic '' anarchy 
which followed on the collapse of Athens at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (404-3 B.C.). The grandfather of this Critias, Plato's 
maternal great-grandfather, was another Critias, introduced in the 
Timaeus, whose own great-grandfather Dropides was a “ friend and 
kinsman “ of Solon, the great Attic legislator. Ihe father of this 
Dropides, also called Dropides, the first member of the house who 
figures in authentic history, was the archon of the year 644 B.c. 
Besides Plato himself Ariston and Perictione had at least three 
other children. These were two older sons, Adimantus and Glaucon, 
who appear as young men in PJiato'§ Rej^lic, and a daughter 
Potone.l Ariston appears to have died in Raton's childhood ; his 
widow tnen married her uncle Pyrilampes, whom wn know from the 
allusions of the comic poets to have been a personal intimate of 
Pericles as well as a prominent supporter of his policy. Pyrilampes 
was already by a former marriage the father of the handsome 
Demus, the great beauty " of the time of the Archidamian war ; 
by Perictione he had a younger son Antiphon who appears in PJato's 
Parmenides, where we learn that he had given up philosophy for 
horses.^ 

^ • These facts are of considerable importance for the student of 
Plato's subsequent career. Nothing is more characteristic of him 
than his lifelong conviction that it is the imperative duty of the 
philosopher, whose highest personal happiness would be found in 
the life of serene contemplation of truth, to mike the supreme 
sacrifice of devoting the best of his manhood to the service of his 
fellows as a statesman and legislator, if the opportunity offers. 
Plato was not content to preach this doctrine in the Republic ; he 
practised it, as we shall see, in his own life. The emphasis he lays 
on it is largely explained when we remember that from the first he 
grew up in a family with traditions of Solon and accustomed thi ough 
several generations to play a prominent part in the public life of 
the State. Something of Plato's remarkable insight into the realities 
of political life must, no doubt, be set down to early upbringing in 
a household of " public men." So, too, it is important to remember, 
though it is too dften forgotten, that the most receptive years of 
Plato's early life must have been spent in the household of his step- 
father, a prominent figure of the Periclean regime. Tlato has often 
been accused of a bias against "democracy." If he had such a 
bias, it is not to be accounted for by the influence of early sur- 
roundings. He must have bten originally indoctrinated with 
" Periclean " politics ; his dislike of them in later life, so far as it 
^ See the family tree in Buraet Greek Philosophy, Part I., Appendix I., p 357 
For Pyrilampes, ct CharmiJrs, 1 ^Sa, and for Demus Gorgias, 481^ 5, An-^to- 
phanes. Wasps, 98. According to Cp xui. 361^, I^erictione was still alive 
at the date of writing {i e. about 366), but her death was expected, as 
Plato speaks of the expense of the funeral as one which he will shortly have to 
meet. Nothing is known of Pyrilampes after the battle of Delium (424 b.c.). 
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is real at all, is best intelligible as a consequence of having been 
behind the scenes." If he really disliked democracy, it was not 
with the dislike of ignorance but with that of the man who has 
knegm too much. 

^he actual history of Plato’s life up to his sixtieth year is almost 
a blanlcj In his own dialogues he makes a practice of silence about 
himself, only broken once in the A^olo^v, where he names himself as 
one of the friends who urged Socrates to increase the amount of the 
fine he proposed on himself from one mina to thirty and offered 
to give security for the payment, and again in the Phaedo, where 
he mentions an illness as the explanation of his absence from the 
death-scene.^ Aristotle adds the one further detail that Plato had 
been " in his youth familiar with " the Heraclitean Cratylus, though 
we cannot be absolutely sure that this is more than a con lecture of 
Aristotle’s own. The later writers of the extant Lives of Jdato add 
some details, but these are mainly of a purely anecdotal kind and 
not to be implicitly trusted. In any case their scraps of anecdote 
throw no light on Plato’s life or character and we may safely 
neglect them here. All we can be sure of, down to Plato’s twenty- 
sixth year, is that the influence of friendship with Socrates must 
have been the most potent force in the moulding qf his mind. (We 
may add that if Aristotle’s statement about Cratylus^ really is 
more than an inference, the Heraclitean doctrine,' learned from 
Cratylus, that the world disclosed to us by our senses is a scene of 
incessant and incalculable mutability and variation, was one which 
Plato never forgot. He drew, says Aristotle, the conclusion that 
since there is genuine science, that of which science treats must be 
something other than this unresting " flux " of sense-appearances.) 

The gossiping Alexandrian biographers represented Plato as 
" hearing ’’ Socrates at the age of eighteen or twenty. This cannot 
mean that his first introduction to Socrates look place at that age. 
We know from Plato hirn^tlf that Socrates had made the close 
acquaintance of Plato’s uncle Charmides in the year 431, and was 
even then familiar with Critias.® Presumably Plato’s acquaintsince 
with Socrates, then, went back as far ^s he could remember. (The 
Alexandrian tales will only mean that Plato bf'came a " disciple ’’ 
of Socrates as soon as he was an or " adolescent,’’ a period 

of life currently reckoned as beginning at eighteen and ending at 
twenty. Even with this explanation the story is probably not 
accurate. Both Plato and Isocrates, his older contemporary, 
emphatically deny that Socrates ever had any actual " disciples ’’ 
whom he " instructed,’’ and Plato himself, in a letter written nearly 
at the end of his life, puts the matter in a truer light. He tells us 
there that at the time of the " oligarchical ’’ usurpation of 404-3, 
being still a very young man, he was looking forward to a political 
career and was urged by relatives who were among the revolu- 
tionaries (no doubt, Critias and Charmides) to enter public life 

* Apology, 38/^ 6, Phaedo, 596 10. * Aristotle, Met. 987a 32 

■ See the opening pages of the Charmtdes, 
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under their auspices, but waited to see first what their policy would 
be. He was horrified to find that they soon showed signs of lawless 
violence, and finally disgusted when they attempted to make his 
" elderly friend Socrates,” the best man of his time, an accomplice 
in the illegal arrest and execution of a fellow-citizen whose property 
they intended to confiscate. The leaders of restored democracy 
did worse, for they actually put Socrates to death on an absurd 
charge of impiety. This, Plato says, put an end to his own political 
aspirations. For in politics nothing can be achieved without a 
party, and the treatment of Socrates by both the Athenian factions 
proved that there was no party at Atnens with whom an honourable 
man could work. The suggestion clearly made here is that Plato 
did not regard Socrates as, properly speaking, a master. He loved 
him personally as a young man loves a revered elder friend, and he 
thought of him as a martyr. But it was not until the actual execu- 
tion of Socrates opened his eyes once for all that he gave up his 
original intention of taking up active political life as nis career. 
His original aspirations had been those of the social and legislative 
reformer, not those of the thinker or man of science.^ 

Hermodonis,^ an original member of Plato's Academy, stated 
that for the moment the friends of Socrates felt themselves in 
danger just after his death, and that Plato in particular, with 
others, withdrew for a while to the neighbouring city of Megara 
under the protection of Euclidos of that city, a philosopher who was 
among the foreign friends present at the death of Socrates and 
combined certain Socratic tenets with the Eleaticism of Parmenides. 
This temporary concentration at Megara presumably would onh^ 
last until the feelings aroused in connexion wath the canse celebrc 
had had time to blow over. The biographers narrate that it was 
followed by some years of travel to Gyrene, Italy, and Egypt, and 
that the Academy was then founded on Plato's return to Athens. 
How much of this story — none of it rests, like the mention of the 
sojourn in Megara, on the evidence of Hermodorus — ^may be true, is 
very doubtful. Plato himself, in the letter already alluded to, 
merely says that he visited Italy and Sicily at the age of forty and 
was repelled by the sensual luxury of the life led there by the well- 
to-do. His language on the whole implies that most of the time 
between this journey and the death of Socrates had been spent at 
Athens, watching the public conduct of the city and drawing the 
conclusion that good government can only be expected when 
” either true and genuine philosophers find their way to political 
authority or powerful politicians by the favour of Providence take 
to true philosophy.” He says nothing of travels in Africa or 
Egypt, though some of the observations made in the Laws about 
the art and music, the arithmetic and the games of the Egyptian 
children have the appearance of being first-hand. The one 
fateful result of Plato's ” travels,” in any case, is that he won 
the whole-hearted devotion of a young man of ability and 
^ See tlie full explanation of all this at Ep. vii. 3246 8-3266 4. ■ D.L., iii. 6. 
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promise, Dion, son-in-law of the reigning tyrant *' of Syracuse, 
Dionysius 1.^ 

The founding of the Academy is the turning-point in Plato's 
life, and in some ways the most memorable event in the history of 
Western European science. For Plato it meant that, after long 
waiting, he had found his true work in life. He was henceforth to 
be the first president of a permanent institution for the prosecution 
of science by original research. In one way the career was not a 
wholly unprecedented one. Plato's rather older contemporary 
Isocrates presided in the same way over an establishment for higher 
education, and it is likely that his school was rather the older of the 
two. The novel thing about the Platonic Academy was that it 
was an institution for the prosecution of scientific study. Isocrates, 
like Plato, believed in training young men for public life. But unlike 
Plato he held the opinion of the “ man in the street " about the 
uselessness of science. It was his boast that the education he had 
to offer was not founded on hard and abstract science with no 
visible humanistic interest about it ; he professed to teach 
'‘opinions," as we should say, to provide the ambitious aspirant 
to public life with " points of view," and to train him to express his 
" point of view " with the maximum of polish and persuasiveness. 
This is just the aim of " journalism " in its best forms, and Isocrates 
is the spiritual father of all the " essayists," from his own day to 
ours, who practise the agreeable and sometimes beneficial art of 
saying nothing, or saying the commonplace, in a perfect style. He 
would be the " Greek Addison " but for the fact that personally 
he was a man of real discernment in political matters and, unlike 
Addison, really had something to say. But it is needless to remark 
that an education in humanistic commonplace has never really 
proved the right kind of training to turn out great men of action. 
Plato's rival scheme meant the practical application to education 
of the conviction which had become permanent with him that the 
hope of the world depends on the union of political power and 
genuine science. This is why the pure mathematics — the one 
department of sheer hard thinking which had attained any serious 
development in the fourth century b.c. — formed the backbone of 
the curriculum, and why in the latter part of the century the two 
types of men who were successfully turned out in the Academy 
were original mathematicians and skilled legislators and admini- 

^ I have said nothing of the story related, eg., in D.L., iii., 18-21, that 
Dionysius I had Plato kidnapped and handed over to a Spartan admiral who 
exposed him for sale at Aegina, where he was ransomed by an acquaintance 
from Cyrene. The story, though quite possible, seems not too probable, and 
looks to be no more than an anecdote intended to blacken the character of 
Dionysius, who in fact, though masterful enough, was neither brute nor fool. 
In spite of the counter-assertion of Diels, it is pretty certainly not referred to in 
Aristotle, Physics, B 1996 13. Simplicius seems clearly right in supposing that 
Aristotle's allusion is to some situation in a comedy The statement that 
Dionysius attempted to kidnap Plato is made earlier by Cornelius Nepos, 
Dion, c. 2, and perhaps comes from the Sicilian historian Timaeus. 
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strators, a point on which we shall have a word or two to say in 
the sequel. It is this, too, which makes the Academy the direct 
progenitor of the mediaeval and modern university : a university 
which aims at supplying the State with legislators and administrators 
whose intellects have been developed in the first instance by the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake is still undertaking, 
under changed conditions, the very task Plato describes as the 
education of the “ philosopher king.'* The immediate and percep- 
tible outward sign of the new order of things in the Greek world is 
that whereas in the age of Plato's birth aspiring young Athenians 
had to depend for their “ higher education ” on the lectures of a 
peripatetic foreign “ sophist," in the Athens of fifty years later 
aspiring young men from all quarters flocked to Athens to learn 
from Isocrates or Plato or both. The travelling lecturer was 
replaced by the university or college with a fixed domicile and 
a constitution. 

Unfortunately the exact date of the foundation of the Academy 
is unknown. vFrom the obvious connexion between its programme 
and the conviction Plato speaks of having definitely reached at 
the time when he visited Italy and Sicily at the age of forty, we 
should naturally suppose that the foundation took place about this 
time (388-7 B.c.) ; and it is easier to suppose that the visit to Sicily 
preceded it, as the later biographical statements assume, than that 
it followed directly on its inception." )If there is any truth in the 
statement that the real object of Plato's journey was to visit the 
Pythagoreans, who were beginning to be formed into a school again 
under Archytas of Tarentum, we may suppose that it was precisely 
the purpose of founding the Academy which led Plato just at this 
juncture to the very quarter where he might expect to pick up 
useful hints and suggestions for his guidance ; but this can be no 
more than a conjecture. 

We have to think of Plato for the next twenty years as mainly 
occupied with the onerous work of organizing and maintaining his 
school. " Lecturing " would be part of this work, and we know 
from Aristotle that Plato did actually " lecture " without a manu- 
script at a much later date. But the delivery of these lectures 
would be only a small part of the work to be done. It was one of 
Plato's firmest convictions that nothing really worth knowing can 
be learned by merely listening to " instruction " ; the only true 
method of " learning " science is that of being actually engaged, in 
company with a more advanced mind, in the discovery of scientific 
truth. ^ Very little in the way of actual " new theorems " is ascribed 
to Plato by the later writers on the history of mathematical science, 
but the men trained in his school or closely associated with it made 
all the great advances achieved in the interval between the downfall 
of the original Pythagorean order about the middle of the fifth 
century and the rise of the specialist schools of Alexandria in the 

^ Ep. vii. See the comments on this passage in Burnet, Greek 

Philosophy, Part 220*-222. 
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third. In estimating Plato's work for science it is necessary to 
take account first and foremost of the part he must have played 
as the organizer and director of the studies of this whole brilliant 
group. It was, no doubt, this which induced the first mathematician 
of the time, Eudoxus of Cnidus, to transport himself and his scholars 
bodily from Cyzicus to Athens to make common cause with the 
Academy. Probably we are not to think of Plato as writing much 
during these twenty years. He would be too busy otherwise, and, 
as we shall see, there is the strongest reason for thinking that most 
of his dialogues, including all those which are most generally known 
to-day, were aU composed by his fortieth 3^car, or soon after, while 
the important half-dozen or so which must be assigned to a later 
date most probably belong definitely to his old age. 

In the year 367 something happened which provided Plato, 
now a man of sixty, with the great adventure of his life, Dionysius I 
of Syracuse, who had long governed his native city nominally as 
annually elected generalissimo, really as autocrat or “ tyrant," died. 
He was succeeded by his son Dionysius II, a man of thirty whose 
education had been neglected and had left him totalty unfitted to 
take up his father's great task of checking the expansion of the 
Carthaginians, which was threatening the very existence of Greek 
civilization in Western Sicily. The strong man of Syracuse at the 
moment was Dion, brother-in-law of the new " tyrant," the same 
who had been so powerfully attached to Plato twenty yesrs before. 
Dion, a thorough believer in Plato's views about the union of 
political power with science, conceived the idea of fetching Plato 
personally to Syracuse to attempt the education of his brother-in- 
law. Plato felt that the prospect of success was not promising 
but the Carthaginian danger was very real, if the new ruler of 
Syracuse should prove unequal to his work, and it would be an 
everlasting dishonour to the Academy if no attempt were made to 
put its theory into praclice when the opportunity offered at such a 
critical juncture. Accordingly Plato, though with a great deal of 
misgiving, made up his mind to accept Dion's invitation. 

If the Epistles ascribed in our Plato MSS. to Plato are genuine 
(as I have no doubt that the great bulk of them arc), they throw 
a sudden flood of light on Plato's life for the next few years. To 
understand the situation \ve must bear two things in mind. Plato's 
object was not, as has been fancied, the ridiculous one of setting up 
in the most luxurious of Greek cities a pinchbeck imitation of the 
imaginary city of the Republic, It was the practical and statesman- 
like object of trying to fit the young Dionysius for the immediate 
practical duty of checking the Carthaginians ^ and, if possible, ex- 
pelling them from Sicily, by making Syracuse the centre of a strong 
constitutional monarchy to embrace the whole body of Greek com- 
munities in the west of the island. Also, Plato's belief in the value 
of a hard scientific education for a ruler of men, wise or not, was 
absolutely genuine. Accordingly he at once set about the task 
* Ep. vii. 333a I. viii. 353fl. 
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from the beginning and made Dionysius enter on a serious course of 
geometry. For a little while things looked promising. Dionysius 
became attached to Plato and geometry the fashion at his court. 
But the scheme wrecked on a double obstacle. Dionysius was too 
feeble of character and his education had been left neglected too 
long, and his personal jealousies of his stronger and older relative 
were easily awakened. In a few months the situation became 
strained. Dion had to go into what was virtually banishment and 
Plato returned to Athens. Relations, however, were not broken off. 
Dionysius kept up a personal correspondence with Plato about his 
studies and projects, and l^lato endeavoured to reconcile Dionysius 
and Dion. This proved not feasible when Dionysius not only 
confiscated Dion’s revenues but forced his wife, for dynastic 
reasons, to marry another man. Yet Plato made another vo37age 
to Syracuse and spent nearly a year there (361-360) in the hope of 
remedying the situation. On this occasion something was really 
done on the task of drafting the preliminaries to a constitution for 
the proposed federation of the Greek cities, but the influence of the 
partisans of the old regime proved too strong. Plato seems at one 
time to have been in real personal danger from the hostility of 
Dionysius’ barbarian body-guards, and it was with difficulty and only 
by the mediation of Arch^das of Tarentum that he finally obtained 
leave to return to Athens (360 b.c.). 

At this point Plato’s ptirsonal intervention in Sicilian politics 
ceases. The quarrel between Dion and Dionysius naturally went 
on, and Dion, whose one great fault, as Plato tells him, was want of 
** adaptability ” and savoir-faire, made up his mind to recover his 
rights with the strong hand. Enlistment w^ent on in the Peloponnese 
and elsewhere, with the active concurrence of many of the younger 
members of the Academy, and in the summer of 357 Dion made a 
sudden and successful dash across the water, captured Syracuse, and 
proclaimed its " freedom.” Plato wrote him a letter of congratula- 
tion on the .success, but warned him of his propensity to carry things 
with too high a hand and reminded him that the world would expect 
the ” You-know-who’s ” (the Academy) 1 to set a model of good 
behaviour. Unfortunately Dion was too good and too bad at once 
for the situation. Like Plato himself, he believed in strong though 
law-abiding personal rule and disgusted the Syracusan mob by 
not restoring ” democratic ” licence ; he had not the tact to manage 
disappointed associates, quarrelled with his admiral Heraclides 
and at last made away wath him, or connived at his being made 
away with. Dion was in turn murdered with great treacher}^ by 
another of his subordinates, Callippus, who is said by later writers 
to have been a member of the Academ3^ though this seems hard to 
reconcile with Plato’s own statement that the link of association 
between the two was not ” philosophy ” but the mere accident of 
having been initiated together into certain ” mysteries.” Plato 
still believed strongly in the fundamental honesty and sanity of 

^ Ep. iv. 320 c-Cf and for Dion's want of '* tact," ibid. 321ft, vii. 328ft. 
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Dion’s political aims and wrote two letters to the remnants of his 
party, justifpng the common policy of Dion and himself and calling 
on them to be faithful to it, and making suggestions for conciliation 
of parties which were, of course, not accepted. As he said in one of 
these letters, the fatal disunion of parties seemed likely to leave 
Sicily a prey either to the Carthaginians or to the Oscans of South 
Italy.i 

It is not necessary to follow the miserable story of events in 
Syracuse beyond the point where Plato’s concfim with them ends. 
But it is worth while to remark that Plato’s forecast of events was 
fully justified. The “ unification of Sicily,” when it came at last, 
came as a fruit of the success of the Romans in the first two Punic 
wars ; and, as Professor Burnet has said, this was the beginning of the 
long series of events which has made the cleavage between Eastern 
Europe, deriving what civilization it has direct from Constantinople, 
and Western Europe with its latinized Hellenism. If Plato had 
succeeded at Syracuse, there might have been no ” schism of the 
churches ” and no ” Eastern problem ” to-day. 

Nothing is known, beyond an anecdote or two not worth re- 
cording, of Plato’s latest years. All that we can say is that he must 
still have gone on from time to time lecturing to his associates in 
the Academy, since Aristotle, who only entered the Academy in 
367, was one of his hearers, and that the years between 360 and his 
death must have been busily occupied with the composition of his 
longest and ripest contribution to the literature of moral and 
political philosophy, the Laws, Probably also, all the rest of the 
dialogues which manifestly belong to the later part of Plato’s 
life must be supposed to have been written after his final return from 
Sicily. A complete suspension of composition for several years 
will best explain the remarkable difference in style between all of 
them and even the maturcst of those which preceded. It may be 
useful to remember that of the years mentioned as marking im- 
portant events in Plato’s life, the year 388 is that of the capture ot 
Rome by the Gauls, 367 the traditional date of the ” Licinian 
rogations ” and the defeat of the Gauls at Alba by Camillus, 361 
that of the penetration of the Gauls into Campania. 

Sec further : 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PLATONIC WRITINGS 
I 

P TATO is the one voluminous author of classical antiquity 
whose works seem to have come (lo\\m to us whole and entire. 
Nowhere in later antiquity do we come on any reference to a 
Platonic work which we do not still possess. It is true that wc 
know nothing of the contents of Plato's lectures except from a few 
scanty notices in Aristotle or quotations preserved from con- 
temporaries of Aristotle by the Aristotelian commentators. But 
the explanation of this s(‘ems to be that Plato habitually lectured 
without any kind of manuscript. 'Fhis explains why Aristotle 
speaks of certain doctrines as taught in the “ unwritten teaching 
{aypaefta Soy/iara) of his ma<^ter, and wdiy at least five of the auditors 
of a particularly famous lecture (that on “ The Good "), including 
both Aristotle and Xcnocratcs, published their own recollections of 
it. We must suppose that Plato s written dialogues were meant to 
appeal to the educat id " at large and interest them in philosophy ; 
the teaching piven to Plato's personal associates depended for its 
due appreciation on the actual contact of mind with mind within 
the school and was therefore not committed to writing at all. As 
we shall see later on, this has had the (for us) unfortunate result 
that we are left to learn Plato's inmost ultimate convictions on the 
most important questions, the very thing we most want to know, 
from references in Aristotle, polemical in object, always brief, and 
often puzzling in the highest degree. 

Wlien we turn to the contents of our manuscripts, the first 
problem which awaits us is that of weeding out from the whole 
collection what is dubious or certainly spurious. We may start 
with the fact that ccitain insignificant items of the collection were 
already recognized as spurious when the arrangement of tlie dialogues 
which we find in our oldest Plato MSS. was made. By counting 
each dialogue great or small as a unit, and reckoning the collection 
of Epistles also as one dialogue, a list of thirty-six works was drawn 
up, arranged in '' tetralogies " or groups of four. It is not abso- 
lutely certain by whom or when this arrangement was made, though 
it certainly goes back almost to the beginning of the Christian era 
and perhaps earlier. It is commonly ascribed by later writers to 
a certain I hrasylus or to Thrasylus and Dercylides. The date of 

zo 
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neither of these scholars is known with certainty, Thrasylus has 
been usually identified with a rhetorician of that name living under 
Augustus and Tiberius. But it is notable that Cicero's contem- 
porary, the antiquary M, Tcrcntius Varro, refers ^ to a passage of 
the Phaedo as occurring in the fourth roll ” of Plato, and the 
Phaedo actually iiappcns to be the fourth dialogue of the first 
“ tetralogy." Hence it has been suggested that the arrangement 
is older than Varro. If this is correct, it will follow that either 
Thrasylus has been wrongly identified or the arrangement was merely 
adopted, not originated, by him. On the other hand, this grouping 
cannot be earlier than the first or second century B.c. For Diogenes 
Laertius ^ informs us that an earlier arrangement of the dialogues in 
" trilogies " had been attempted, though not carried completely 
through, by the famous third-century scholar Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. There is no hint anywhere that the “ tetralogies " of 
Thrasylus admitted any work not regarded as Platonic by Aristo- 
phanes or excluded any which he had admitted. WV may fairly 
conclude that the thirt57-six " dhdogues " were currently regarded as 
genuine by the librarians and scholars of the tliird cuiliiry B.c. 
As far as the extant dialogues omitted from the " tetralogies " go, 
there is no question that they are one and all spurious, and no one 
proposes to reverse the judgment of antiquity" on any of them. 
Idle same thing is true of the collection of " definitions " also 
preserved in Plato MSS. There is no doubt that in the main the 
definitions of the collection arc genuiiK'ly ancient and Academic. 
Some of them arc actually extracted from the Platonic dialogues ; 
others are shown to be Academic by their coincidence with Academic 
definitions used or commented on by Aiistotlc in his Topics. But 
since some of them can be pretty clearly identified with definitions 
we can prove to be characteristic of Plato’s immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, we cannot regard the collection as the 
work of Plato. Our oidy real problem is whether the list of the 
thirty-six dialogues muse not be further reduced by tlie ehmination 
of spur urns items. Even in aiitiquily there were doubts about one 
or two dialogues. The Alcihiadc II ^ wzis thought to be unau then- 
tic by some, and the Neoplatonist Proclus w'ished to reject the 
Epinomis. In modern times doubt has been carried much farther. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, especially in Gei'inany, the 
“ athetizing " of Platonic dialogues became a fashionable amuse- 
ment for scholars ; tlie Laws was pronounc'ed spurious by Ast and, 
at one lime, by Zeller, the Parmehidcs, Sophistes, and Politicus by 
Ueberweg and others; extremists wished to limit the number of 
genuine dialogues to nine. Fortune lely the tide has turned, since the 
elaborate proof of the genuineness of the Sophist es and Politicus 
by Lewis Campbell. There is now a general agreement that 
every dialogue of any length and interest in the list of the thirty- 

^ Vano, de lingua I aiina, vii. 88. • D. L., iii. 61-62. 

^ Athenaeus i^obe) records aa opinion which ascribed i^e dialogue to 
Xenophon. 
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six is Platonic, and an equally general agreement about the spurious- 
ness of a number of the smaller and less interesting, though there 
still remain one or two works about which opinion is divided. Thus 
there is little doubt of the un-Platonic character of the following 
works : Alcihiades //, Hipparchus, Amatores (or Rivales), Theages, 
Cliiophon, Minos, Opinion may be said to be divided about Alci- 
hiades I, Ion, Menexenus, Hippias Major, Epinomis, Epistles, 
The scope of the present work allows me only to make one or two 
very brief remarks on the subject. 

As to the now generally rejected dialogues it may be observed 
that they are all brief and of no great moment. Our conception 
of Plato as a thinker and a writer is not seriously affected by the 
rejection of any of them. If it were possible to put in a word on 
behalf of any of these items, I should like f)ersonally to plead for 
the short sketch called the Cliiophon, which seems to be in any case 
a mere unfinished fragment, the main purport of which can only be 
conjectured. The style and verve are not unworthy of Plato, and 
I believe I could make out a case for the view that the point to which 
the writer is working up is also Platonic, as well as important. Yet 
there is the difficulty that the little work appears on the face of it 
to be in form a criticism of the parts played by Socrates and Thrasy- 
machus in Republic I, and it is hard to think of Plato as thus playing 
the critic to one of his own writings. 

About all these dialogues we may say at least two things. 
There is only one of them (the Alcihiades II) which does not seem 
to be proved by considerations of style and language to be real 
fourth-century work. And again, there is no reason to regard any 
of them as spurious ” in the sense of being intended to pass falsely 
for the wwk of Plato. They are anonymous and inferior work of 
the same kind as the lighter Platonic dialogues, and probably, in 
most cases, contemporary with them or nearly so, not deliberate 
forgeries.” Hence this material may rightly be used with caution 
as contributing to our knowledge of the conception of Socrates 
current in the fourth century. Alcihiades II is probably an excep- 
tion. It is the one dialogue in the list which exhibits anything 
very suspicious on linguistic grounds, and it appears also to allude 
to a characteristic Stoic paradox.^ But, even in this case, there is 
no ground to suppose that the unknown wTiter intended his work 
to pass current as Plato's. A little more must be said of the 
dialogues which are still rejected by some scholars, but defended 
by others. The Alcihiades I has nothing in its language which 
requires a date later than the death of Plato, and nothing in its 

' There seems to be a definite polemic running through the dialogue 
against the Stoic thesis that every one but the Stoic “ sage " is insane. Cf 
in particular Ale. II, (Personally I regard the attack on thi5 

paradox as the main object of the work.) Hence it cannot date from any 
period of the Academy before the presidency of Arcesilaus (276 -241 B.C.), with 
whom anti-Stoic polemic became the main public interest of the school 
For a discussion of the question see Appendix, pp. 528-9. 
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contents which is not thoroughly Platonic. In fact, it forms, as 
the Neoplatonic commentators saw, an excellent introduction to 
the whole Platonic ethical and political philosophy. It is just this 
character which is really the most suspicious thing about the 
dialogue. It is far too methodical not to suggest that it is meant 
as a kind of “ te xtbook/’ the sort of thing Plato declared he would 
never write. And the character-drawing is far too vague and 
shadowy for Plato even in his latest and least dramatic phase. In 
the interlocutors, though they bear the names Socrates and Alci- 
biades, there is no trace of any genuine individuality — far less than 
there is even in the anonymous speakers in the Laws. It is a 
further difficulty that on grounds of style and manner the dialogue, 
if genuine, would have to be assigned to a late period in Plato’s life 
when he is hardly likely to have been composing such work. On 
the whole, it seems probable that Alcihiadcs I is the work of an 
immediaie disciple, probably written within a generation or so of 
Plato’s death and possibly even before that event. 

The Ion, so far as can be seen, has in its few pages nothing 
either to establish its authenticity or to arouse suspicion. It 
may reasonably be allowed to pass as genuine until some good 
reason for rejecting it is produced. 

The Menexemis olTcrs a difficult problem. It is referred to 
expressly by Aristcdle in a way in which he never seems to quote 
any dialogues but tlicjse of Plato, and it secuns clear that he regarded 
it as Platonic.^ On the other hand, the contents of the work are 
singular. It is mainly given up to the recital by Socrates of a 
"funeral discourse " on the Athenians who foil in the Corinthian 
war. Socrates pretends to have heard the discourse from Aspasia 
and to admire it greatly. Apparently tlie intention is to produce 
a gravely ironical satire on the curious jumble of real and spurious 
patriotism characteiistic of the Aoyot €V/Td(/>io^, which are being 
quietly burlesqued. TL standing mystery for commentators is, 
of course, the audacious anachronism b}^ which Socrates (and, what 
is even worse, Aspasia) is made to give a narrative of events belonging 
to the years after Socrates' own cr ath. To me it seems clear that 
this violation of chronological possibility, since it must have been 
committed at a time chen the fa.cts could not be unknown, must be 
intentional, however bard it is to divine its precise point, and that 
Plato is more likely than any disci]dc in the Academy to have 
ventured on it. (As the second part of the Parmenides proves, 
I'Jato had a certain " freakish ’’ humour i:i him which could find 
strange outlets.) And I find it very haid to suppose that Aristotle 
was (Icceivf'd on a question of Platonic authorship. Hence it seems 
best to accept the traditional ascription of the Menexenus, however 
hard we may think it to account foi its character. 

The Hippias Major, though not cited by name anywhere in 
Aristotle, is tacitly quoted or alluded to several times in the Topics 
in a way which convinces me that Aristotle regarded it as a Platonic 

* ArLstot. Rhetoric, 14156 30. 
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work,^ As the athetizers ” have really nothing to urge on the other 
side except that the dialogue is not Plato at his best, and that there 
are an unusual word or two to be found in it (as there are in many 
Platonic dialogues), I think Aristotle's allusions should decide the 
question of genuineness favourably. 

The Epinomis and Epistles are much more important. If the 
Epinomis is spurious, we must deny the authenticity of the most 
important pronouncement on the philosophy of arithmetic to be 
found in the whole Platonic corpus. If the Epistles are spurious, 
we lose our one direct source of information for any part of Plato's 
biography, and also the source of most ol our knowledge of Sicilian 
affairs from 367 to 354. (As E. Meyer says, the historians who reject 
the Epistles disguise the state of the case by alleging Plutarch's 
Life of Dion as their authority, while the statements in this Life 
are openly drawm for the most part from the Epistles.) Documents 
like these ought not to be surrendered to the “ athetizer " except 
for very weighty reasons.'^ 

As to the Epinomis the case stands thus. It was certainly known 
in antiquit^^ generally and regarded as genuine. Cicero, for example, 
quotes it as Jdato." On the other hand, the Neoplatonic 
philosopher Prod us (z| 10-485 a.d.) wished to reject it as spurious 
because of an astronomical discrepancy with the J'iinaens. Dio- 
genes LacTtius also tells us that Plato’s Laicis were cojned out from 
the w^ax " by the Academic astronomer Philippus of Opus, adding 
“ and his too, as they say, is the Epinomis.** It h^^s become common 
in recent times to assert, on the strength of this remark, that the 
Epinomis is an appendix to the l.axdfs composed b^^ Philippus. It 
ought, however, to be noted that Produs was apparently unaware 
that any doubt had been felt about the Epinomis beiore his own time, 
since he based his rejection wholly on argument, not on testimony. 
His argument is. moreover, a bad one, since the discrepancy with 
the Timaens ” of which he complained is found as much in the 
Laws as in tlie Epinomis. The internal evidence of style seems to 
reveal no difference w^hatever between the two works. And it 
may be urged that since the state of the text of the Laws shows that 
thewwk must have been left at Plato's death without the author's 
final revision and then circulated without even the small verbal 
corrections which the editor of a posilmmous work commonly has to 
make in the interests of grammar, it is most unlikely that disciples who 
treated the ipsissima verba of a dead master with such scrupulous 
veneration w^ould have ventured on adding a “ part the last to 
the w^ork on their own account. Hence it seems to me that Hans 
Raeder is right in insisting on the genuineness of the Epinomis, 
and that the remark of Diogenes about Philippus of Opus only means 

^ Twice for the unsatis factor}^ definition of rb Ka\6v as rb TTpiirov {Topics, 
A 5 - I02fl 6, K5. 135a 13) ; once for the still worse definition of KoXbv as 
rb bi d/co7/s iibu (lopics, Z6. 146a 22). That both {liese bad attempts 

at definition occur in the dialogue seems to make it clear that Aristotle is 
alluding to it and not to any other source. 
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that he did for this work was also transcribed by, or perhaps 
dictated to, him, (The now customary disparagement of the 
Epinomis seems to me due to mere inabilit}^ to follow the mathe- 
matics of the dialogue.^) 

Professor Werner Jaeger * has incidentally done a service to 
the student of the Epinomis in his recent work on the development 
of Aristotle's thouglit by showing that there is an intimate connexion 
between the l.aws and Epinomis and Aristotle’s work <f>L\o(rocl>La^, 
of which only fragments arc now extant. In particular, as he shows, 
there is an immediate connexion between the “ fifth ” or “ etherial 
bodily region of the Epinomis and Aristotle’s famous “ celestial 
matter ” of which the heavens ” are assumed to be made (the 
essentia quinta or materia coelesiis). Professor Jaeger interprets the 
connexion thus. We have first the Laios circulated promptly after 
Plato’s death, then Aristotle’s proposals for modifications of Platonic 
doctrine in the irepl (/HAoo-oc^mg, finally (all in the course of a year 
or two), the Epinomis, reioining to Aristotle, and composed by 
Philippus. While 1 regard ITofessor Jaeger’s proof of the intimate 
relation between Epinomis and irepl <^/Aoyoc^ttt 9 as important, 1 
think it more natural to interpnd the facts rather differently by 
supposing the Laws and Epinomis together to have been tran- 
scribed and circulated shortly after tlic death of Plato, and then 
followed by Aristotle’s criticism of Platonic doctrine in the ir^pl 
cfitXocroffna^. 'fhis at least leaves Aristotle more leisure than Professor 
Jaeger’s Iiypothesis for the compo^^ition of a work which, as we 
know it ran to three " books.” must have been of considerable 
compass. Whatever the truth nl)Out the Epinomis may be, I am 
at least sure that it is premature to assume that it is known not to 
be Idato’s. 

As for the Epistles, it is not necessary now to argue the case for 
their genuineness as elaborately as one would have had to do some 
years ago. Since Wilamow it /. in his I'^aton declared for tlie genuine- 
ness of the very imoortanl tiio Vi, VH, VIII, those who depend on 
” authority ” for their opinions have been in a hurry to ]uolest 
that these three at least must l)c accepted. But the arcei)tance of 
the three logically carries with it n-cognition of the correspondence 
between Plato and Dionysius (IT, TTI, XllI) and the letter of con- 
gratulation and good advice to Dioxi (IV) ; jmd when these are 
accepted as Platonic, there remains no good ground for rejecting 
any of the thirteen IctlcTS of our MSS. except the first, which is 
written in a style wholly unlike the othtis, and by some one 
w'hose circumstances, as stated by himself, show that he can be 
neither Plato nor Dion, nor have any intention of passing lor either. 
Presumably this letter got into tlio correspondence by some mistake 
at a very eaily date. The twelfth letter (a mere note of half a 
dozen lines) was apparently suspected in later antiquity, since our 

' For a good recent defence of the dialogue see the discussion in H. Racder, 
Platons philosophische Eniivickelnng, 413 li. and cf. infra, pp. 497-S. 

» Jaeger, Arisioieles, c. a. 
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best MSS. have a note to that effect. No grounds have ever been 
produced for questioning the authenticity of any of the rest which 
will bear examination. Most of the difficulties raised in modern 
times, especially those alleged in connexion with IT and XIII, 
rest on mere misunderstandings. It is safe to say that the present 
tendency to accept only VI, VII, VIII is a consequence of mere 
servile deference to the name of Wilamowitz. None of these 
documents should have needed the imprimatur of a professor as a 
recommendation ; their acceptance is bound to lead logically to 
that of the rest with the exception of I and possibly XII. As far 
as external testimony goes, it is enougii to say that Aristophanes 
of Byzantium included in his “ trilogies Epistles (pretty obviously 
our thirteen, or we should have heard more about the matter), and 
that Cicero quotes IV, IX, and especially VII {nobilissima ilia 
epishila, as he calls it) as familiar Platonic material. This, taken 
together with the thoroughly Platonic style of the letters, disposes 
of the notion that they can be “ forgeries.'* The art of writing 
such prose was already dead in half a century after Plato’s death, 
and the revival of '' Atticism," which might make such a production 
barely conceivable, belongs to a time some generations later than 
Cicero.^ 


II 

To understand a great thinker is, of course, impossible unless 
we know something of the relative order of his works, and of the 
actual period of his life to which tlu y Ix'long. What, for example, 
could we make of Kant if we did ned know whetJin the Critique of 
Pure Reason was the work of ambitious youth or of ripe middle age, 
whether it was wiitten before or after the discourse on the Only Pos- 
sible Demonstration of the Being of a God or the Dreams of a Ghost-seer ? 
We cannot, then, even make a beginning with the study of Plato 
until we have found some trustworthy indication of the order in 
which his works, or at least the most significant of them, were 
written. Even when we have fixc^d this order, if it can be fixed, we 
need, for a completer understanding, to be able also to say at what 
precise period of life the most important dialogues were written, 

^ The reader will find an elaborate cxillection of linguistic and other 
arguments against the Epistles in the section devoted to them in 11 . Richards' 
Platonica, 254-298, and, as regards most of the series, in C. Ritter, Neiie Unter- 
suchungen ueber Platon, 327-424. Most of the alleged objections appear 
frivolous, or at best based on misreading of the Syiacusan situation. Why 
the German critics in general think that it is in some way unworthy '' of RJalo 
to have had a " business settlement " with Dionysius such as that to which 
Ep. xiii. relates is to me as unintelligible as Wilamowitz's assertion that the 
statements of the same letter about the great age of Idato’s mother and the 
existence of four nieces for whom he may have to provide must be liction. 
Old ladies do sometimes live to over ninety, and any man of sixty may quite 
well have four nieces. The names of Dentley, Cobet, (bote, Bla.ss, E. Meyer, 
are enough to show that there is plenty of good “ authority ” for belief in the 
Epistles. See Appendix, pp. 541-544, for further discussion. 
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whether in early nianhood, in[mid life, or in old age, and again whether 
they are an unbroken series of compositions or whether there is 
evidence of a considerable gap or gaps in Plato's literary activity. 
These are the questions which we have now to face. 

The external evidence supplied by trustworthy testimony only 
assures ns on one point. Aristotle tells us {Pol. 1264& 26), what 
could in any case never have been doubted, that the Laws is later than 
the Republic. There was also an ancient tradition, mentioned by 
Proclus and implied in the statement of Diogenes Laertius about 
Philippiis of Opus, that the Laws was left by Plato “ in the wax," 
and the '' fair copy " for circulation made after his death. The 
statement is borne out by the frequency in the dialogue of small 
grammatical dithcultics which cannot reasonably be ascribed to 
later corruption," but are natural in a faithfully copied first text 
which has never received the author's finishing touches. Trust- 
worthy testimony takes us no farther than this. Comparison 
of certain Idatonic dialogues with one another yields one or two 
other results, Tims the Republic must be earlier than the Timaeus, 
where it is referred to and the argument of its first five books briefly 
recapitulated. The FoHiiciis must be not earlier than the Sophisies, 
to which it is the professed sequel ; and the Sopkistes, for the same 
reason, later than tlic Thcaclefus. These are all the certain indica- 
tions furnished by tlie matter of the dialogues themselves. There 
may be an allusion in the Phaedo to a point more fully explained in 
the Mono, and the Republic has boon supposed to allude to both. 
Both the Theaeicius and the Sophhfcs refer to a meeting lietween 
Socrates, then extremely young, and the great Parmenides ; and 
there must be some connexion between these references and the 
fact that the Parmenides professes ostensibly to describe this 
encounter. But we cannot say that the allusions enable us to 
determine with certainty ^vbetlier tlie Parmenides is earlier than 
both the others, later f an both, (^r intermediate between the two. 
Raeder has tried to show at length that the Phaedrus contains 
allusions which would only be intelligible to readers who already 
knew the Republic] but there are gaps in his argument, and it 
has not completely convinced ^ome prominent Platonic scholars. 
Clearly, if we are to arrive at results of any value, we need a clue 
to the order of composition of the dialogues wLich will take us 
much farther than the few certain indications we have so far found. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century more than one 
unsatisfactory attempt was made to prf'vide such a clue. Thus 
it was at one time held that w^* oan detect signs of comparative 
youth ill the gorgeous rhetoric of ctutain dialogues, and the Phaedrus 
111 particular was often assumed to be the earliest of tlie dialogues 
on tliis ground. But it is obvious that reasoning of this kind is 
inherently untnistworthy, especially in dealing with the work of a 
great dramatic artist. Inferences from the manner of the Phaedrus 
are, for example, to be discounted partly on the ground that its 
rhetoric is largely parody of the rhetoricians, partly because so 
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much of its content is imaginative myth which lends itself naturally 
to a high-flown diction. The assumption that works in which there 
is a large clement of semi-poetical myth must be juvenile " obviously 
rests on another assumption, for which we have no evidence at all, 
that we know independently what the personal temperament of the 
youthful Plato was. We have only to think of the known chrono- 
logical order of the works of Goethe to see how unsound a method 
must be which would require us to regard the second part of Faust 
or Wilhelm Meisters W under jahre as juvenile productions. A 
still more arbitrary assumption underlies the attempt of E. Munk 
to arrange the dialogues in order on the assumption that the age 
ascribed to Socrates in a dialogue is an indication of its date. On 
the theory that dialogues w^hich represent Socrates as a young man 
must be early, those which represent him as old, late, we should 
have to put the Parmenides, where Socrates is “ very young,” at the 
opening of the scries, the Theaeietus, which narrates a conversation 
held just before his trial, at the other end, though the allusion in 
the one dialogue to the meeting which provides the setting for the 
other shows that they are probably not to be separated by too long 
an interval. 

The serious scientific investigation of the internal evidence for 
the order of composition of the dialogues really begins in 1867 with 
Lewis Campbcirs philological proof of the genuineness of the 
Sophistes and Politicus, It has been further developed, sometimes 
with too much confidence in its results, by a whole host of writers, 
notably Dittenberger and C. Kitter in Germany, and W. Lutoslawski 
in this country. The underlying and sound principle of the method 
may be simply stated thus. If we start with two works which are 
known to be sej^arated by a considerable interval and exhibit a 
marked difference in style, it may be possible to trace the transition 
from the writer’s earlier to his later manner in detail, to see the 
later manner steadily more and more replacing the earlier, and this 
should enable us to arrive at some delinite conclusions about the 
order of the works which occupy the interval. The conclusion will 
be strengthened if we take for study a number of distinct and inde- 
pendent peculiarities and find a general coincidence in the order in 
which the various peculiarities seem to become more and more 
settled mannerisms. The opportunity for applying this method to 
the work of Plato is afforded by the w^ell-authenticated fact that the 
Laws is a composition of old age, while the Republic is one of an 
earlier period, and forms with certain other great dialogues, such as 
the Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, a group distinguished by a 
marked common style and a common vigour of dramatic representa- 
tion which experience show’^s we cannot expect from a writer who is 
not in the prime of his powers. Growing resemblance to the manner 
of the Laws, if made out on several independent but consilient lines 
of inquiry, may thus enable us to discover which of the Platonic 
dialogues must be intermediate between the Laws and the Republic. 
There are several different peculiarities we may obviously select for 
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study. Thus one obvious contrast between Republic and Laws is 
to be found in the marked decline of dramatic power, A second is 
that the Laws conforms carefully to a whole number of the graces of 
style introduced into Attic prose by Isocrates, the Republic and the 
other great dramatic dialogues neglect these elegancies, A third 
line of study which has been very minutely pursued, especially by 
Lutoslawski, is the examination of special uses of connecting 
particles throughout the dialogues. Without going into detail, it 
is enough to say here that the result of these converging lines of 
study has been to convince students of Platonic language and idiom, 
almost without an exception, tliat we can definitely specify a 
certain group of very important dialogues as belonging to the post- 
Republic period of Plato's life. The group comprises Theactetus, 
Parmenides, Sophistes, Politicus, Timaeiis, Philebiis, Laws, The 
identification of this group of “ later " dialogues may be taken as a 
pretty assured and definite result, not likely ever to be seriously 
modified. 

It is another question w'hethcr the employment of the same 
method would enable us to distinguish more precisely between the 
earlier and later dialogues belonging to either of the two great groups, 
so as to say, e,g,, whether the PJiilebus is caiUer cxr later in composi- 
tion than the Tiniaetis, the Syniposinm than the Phaedo, When two 
w^orks belong to much the same period of an author's activity, a 
slight difference of style between them may easily be due to acci- 
dental causes. (Thus in dealing with the Symposium wc should 
have to remember that a very large part of it is professed imitation 
or parody of the styles of others.) l.utoslawski in particular seems 
to me to have pushed a sound principle to the j^itch of absurdity in 
the attempt, by the help of the integral calculus, to extract from 
considerations of stylometry " a detailed and definite order of 
composition for the whole of the dialogues. It may fairly be 
doubted whether “ stylometric " evidence can carry us much beyond 
the broad discrimination between an earlier series of dialogues of 
which the Republic is the capital work and a later series composed 
in the interval between the completion of the Rcpuhlit and Plato’s 
death. 

It is possible, however, that some supplementary considerations 
may take us a little further. Plato himself explains, in the intro- 
ductory conversation prefixed to the Thcaefefus, tliat he has avoided 
the method of indirect narration of a dialogue for that of direct 
dialogue in order to avoid the wearisomeriess of keeping up the 
formula of a reported narrative Now the greatest dialogues of 
the earlier period, the Protagoras. Symposium, Phacdo, Republic, 
are all reported dialogues, and one of them, the Symposium, is 
actually reported at second-hand. So again is the Parmenides, 
where the standing formula, as Professor Burnet calls it, is the 
cumbrous “Antiphon told us that Pythodorus said that Parmenides 
said." The original adoption of this method oi narration of a con- 
versation is manifestly due to the desire for dramatic life and colour. 
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It permits of the sort of record of the by-play between the personages 
of the story which contributes so much to the charm of the Phaedo, 
But the labour required to keep up the “ formula " is so great that 
it is not surprising that Plato finally dropped it. and that the 
Theaetetus and all the works we find reason to place later are in the 
form of direct dialogue. To me it seems highly probable, though 
not certain, that it was the special complication of the formula 
required for the Parmenides which led to the final abandonment of 
the method, and that we may plausibly infer that the Parmenides 
was written either simultaneously with the Theaetetus or immedi- 
ately before it. Another inference which I should draw with some 
confidence is that, since no young writer is likely to have made liis 
first prentice experiments in dialogue with so difficult a form, the 
popular view that the Protagoras is one of the earliest of the Platonic 
dialogues must be erroneous. The certainty and vigour of the 
dramatic handling of the characters there should prove that the 
Protagoras belongs as a fourth with the Phaedo, Symposium, and 
Republic to the period of Plato's supreme excellence as a dramatist 
and stylist. In particular, it must be a considerably later work 
than the comparatively undramatic and rather unduly dilfuse 
Gorgias, a p)oint which has some bearing on the interpretation of the 
purpose and ethical teaching of the Protagoras. 

We may turn next to the question whether it is possible to fix 
any definite date in Idato’s life as a terminus ad qtiem for the earlier 
series of dialogues, or a ierminns a quo for the later. Something, 1 
believe, may be done to settle both these questions. 1 have already 
referred in the last chapter to the statement made by Plato in 
Ep. vii., written after the murder of Dion in the year 354, that he 
came to Sicily in his forty-first year already convinced that the 
salvation of mankind depends 011 the union of the philosopher and 
the ruler " in one person. The actual words of the letter are that 
Plato had been driven to say this “ in a eulogy on true philosophy,'' 
and this seems an unmistakable allusion to the occurrence of the 


same statement in Rep. 499 ff. It should follow that this most philo- 
sophically advanced st^ction of the Republic was already written in 
the year 388-7, with the consequence that the Republic, and by 
consequence the earlier dialogues in general, were completed at least 
soon after Plato was forty and perhaps befi)ie found;] tioji of the 
Academy. If we turn next to the dialogue which sc-ems to prelude 
to the later group, the Theaetetus, we get another indication of date. 
The dialogue mentions the severe and dangerous wound received by 
the mathematician Theaetetus in a battle fought under the walls of 
Corinth which cannot weU be any but that of the year 3O9. It is 
assumed tacitly aU through that Theaetetus will not recover from 


his injuries and is clear that the discourse vras composed after his 
mainly as a graceful tribute to his memory. Thus, 
|he time necessary for the completion of so considerable 
suppose the dialogue to have been written just 
j^^^fore Platiy^^^t departure on his important practical enterprise 
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at Syracuse. This, as Professor Burnet has said, seems to be the 
explanation of the magnificent eulogy of the retired and contem- 
plative life, a passage confessed by Plato himself to be an irrele- 
vance so far as the argument of the dialogue is concerned. Plato 
is giving expression to the reluctance with which he leaves the 
Academy, at the bidding of duty and honour, for the turmoil and 
sordidness of the political arena. 

Once more, the Sophistes seems to give us an approximate date. 
It is the first of the series of dialogues in which the deliberate 
adoption of the Isocratean avoidance of hiatus occurs. This would 
naturally suggest a probable break of some length in Plato's activity 
as a writer just before the composition of the Sophistes. Now it is 
antecedently probable that there must have been such an inter- 
ruption between 367 and 360, the year of Plato's last return from 
Syracuse. His entanglements with Dionysius and Sicilian affairs, 
combined with his duties as head of the Academy, are likely to have 
left him little leisure for literary occupation in these years. 

Thus we may say with every appearance of probability that 
there are two distinct periods of literary activity to be distinguished 
in Plato's life. The first cannot have begun before the death of 
Socrates ; apart from the absurdity of the conoeption of Plato as 
“ dramatizing " the sayings and doings of the living man whom he 
revered above all others, it is fairly plain that the original motive 
for the composition of discourses of Socrates " by the viri Socratici 
was to preserve the memory of a living presence which they had lost. 
It apparently continued down to Plato's fortieth or forty-first 
year and the opening of the Academy, and it includes all the work 
in which Plato's dramatic art is most fresh and vigorous. The main 
object of this incessant activity seems to be to immortalize the 
personality of Socrates. For twenty years after the foundation of 
the Academy Plato seems to have written nothing, unless the 
Phaedrus, a difficult di-ilogue to account for on any theory, falls 
early in this period. This is as it should be : the President of the 
Academy would for long enough after its foundation be far too busy 
to write. Then, probably on the eve of the Sicilian adventure, after 
twenty years of work the Academy is sufficiently organized to 
leave its head, now a man of some sixty years, leisure to write the 
Theaetetus and Parmenides ; but an opportunity for continuous 
writing does not present itself until Plato's final withdrawal from 
active personal participation in “ world politics." The composition 
of five such works as Sophistes, Politicus Tifnaeus, Philebus, Laws, 
is a notable achievement for any man between the ages of sixty- 
seven and eighty-one. But we must think of this work as being 
executed simultaneously with regular oral exposition of the doctrine 
described by Aristotle as the " philosophy of Plato." It is an 
entire misconception to relegate this last stage in the development 
of Plato's thought, as the textbooks often seem to do, to a " senile " 
year or two subsequent to the close of Plato's activity as a writer. 
It must have been contemporary with the writing of the whole 
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** later ” group of dialogues, and the man who was still at his death 
labouring on the Laws can never have sunk into " senility.** 
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Note. — I do not deny that Plato's'* first period "may have extended 
into the opening years of his career in the Academy. On my own 
reasoning this must be so if the Phaedo should, after all, be later than 
the Republic. It has been argued (e.g. by M. Parmentier) that the 
Symposium must be later than 385, the year of the death of Aristo- 
phanes. I doubt, however,^ whether too much has not been made of 
the supposed Platonic rule hot to introduce living persons as speakers. 
Callias was alive and active years after any date to which we can 
reasonably assign the Protagoras. Euclides, who was alive and appar- 
ently well when Theaetetus received his wound, is more likely than 
not to have survived the writing of the Theaetetus. Socrates " the 
younger " can hardly be taken to have been dead when the Politicus 
was written. Gorgias may have lived long enough to read the Gorgias. 
Simmias, if we may believe Plutarch de gcnio Socratis, was alive and 
active in 379. That the majority of Plato's personages are characters 
already dead when his dialogues were written, seems to me a mere 
consequence of the fact that the dialogues deal with Socrates and his 
contemporaries. 

[It might be urged against the reasoning of the first paragraph of 
p. 20 supra that several, if not all, of the dialogues of Aeschines (cer- 
tainly the Aspasia, Alcibiades, Callias, Axiochus) were of the " nar- 
rated " type. But they were narrations of the simplest kind of which 
the Charmides and Laches are examples, and such evidence as we have 
suggests that they are all later in date of composition than the earliest 
work of Plato.] 



CHAPTER III 


MINOR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES : IIIPPIAS MAJOR, 
HIPPIAS MINOR, ION, MENEXENUS 

L overs of great literature have every reason to be whole* 
heartedly thankful that once in the world's history a supreme 
philosophical thinker should also have been a superb dramatic 
artist. But what is to them pure gain is, in some ways, gain at the 
expense of the average student of metaphysics." For several 
reasons it is quite impossible to construct a neatly arranged syste- 
matic handbook to the " Platonic philosophy." In the first place, 
it is doubtful whether there ever was a " Platonic philosophy " at 
all, in the sense of a definite set of formulated doctrines about the 
omne scibife. Plato has done his best to make it quite clear that he 
took no great interest in " system-making." To him philosophy 
meant no compact body of " results " to be learned, but a life spent 
in the active personal pursuit of truth and goodness by the light of 
one or two great passionate convictions. It is not likely that, even 
at the end of his life of eighty years, he fancied himself to have 
worked out anything like a coherent, clearly articulated " theory of 
everything." Systematization of this kind commonly has to be 
paid for by intellectual stagnation ; the vitality and progressiveness 
of Platonism is probably largely owing to the fact that, even in the 
mind of its originator, it always remained largely tentative and 
provisional. If there ever was a Platonic " system," at least Plato 
himself resolutely refused to write an exposition of it,^ and we of 
later times, who do not possess any record of the oral teaching 
which was clearly intended to be the vehicle of Plato's most personal 
and intimate thinking, are not in a position to make the lack good. 
The dialogues will tell us something of Plato's fundamental life- 

^ Ep. vii. 34 1 c : There docs not exist, and there never shall, any treatise 
by myself on these matters. The subject does not admit, as the sciences in 
general do, of exposition. It is only after long association in the great 
business itself and a shared life that lipht breaks out in the soul, kindled, so 
to say, by a leaping flame, and therealter feeds itself." Ep. ii. 3i4<:: " I have 
never myself written a word on these topics, and there neither is nor ever 
shall be any treatise by Plato ; what now bears the name belongs to gocrates 
beautified and rejuvenated." That is, all that a teacher can do in philosophy 
is to awaken in a younger mind the spirit of independent personal thinking ; 
the dialogues are meant not to expound a " Platonic system," but to preserve 
the memory of Socrates. One of Plato’s grounds for dissatisfaction with 
Dionysius II was that he had circulated a work professing to expound “ Platon- 
ism " (Ep. vii. 

la 
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long convictions ; of his “ system/' if he had one, they hardly tell 
us anything at all. With Aristotle we are in a very different posi- 
tion. We have lost the “ works " in which he recommended his 
“ views " to the world at large, and possess the manuscripts of 
courses of lectures in which we see him, for the most part, feeling his 
way to his results through the criticism of others. 

Further special difficulties are created for us by certain peculiar- 
ities of Plato's literary temperament. Unlike Aristotle, he does not 
introduce himself and his opinions into his dialogues. He is, in fact, 
at great pains, with the instinct of the great dramatist, to keep his 
own personality completely in the background. Socrates is present 
as one of the speakers in all the dialogues except the Laws, and in all 
except those which we have seen reason to regard as written in late 
life, Socrates is not only the chief speaker but dominates the whole 
dialogue by his vivid and strongly marked personality. It can 
hardly be doubted that in the long list of works written before Plato 
had found his real vocation as head of the Academy, the main 
conscious object of the writer is to preserve a faithful and living 
portrait of the older philosopher. 

Even if we accept the view originated about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, that Plato has transfigured the personality 
and teaching of Socrates out of recognition, we are bound, I think, 
to hold that the transfiguration has been unconscious. We cannot 
seriously ascribe to Plato deliberate and pointless mystification. 
This means, of itself, that Plato carefully devotes himself to re- 
producing the life and thought of a generation to which he did not 
himself belong, and that whatever indications he may have given 
us of his personal doctrines have to be given under restrictions im- 
posed by this selection of a vanished age as the background of the 
dialogues. (Thus wc cannot road the Republic intelligently unless 
we bear carefully in mind both that the whole work presupposes 
as its setting the Atliens of the Archidamian war and that this 
setting had vanished into the past by 413, when Plato was still no 
more than a boy. So to understand the Protagoras we have to 
remember that w^c arc dealing with a still earlier time, Athens under 
Pericles shortly before the outbreak of the great war, and that 
Plato was not even born at the date of the gathering of the wits " 
in the house of Callias.) There are only two characters among 
the host of personages in Plato’s dialogues of whom one can be cer- 
tain that they are not actual historical figures of the fifth century, 
the unnamed Elcatic of the Sophistes and PolUicus and the un- 
named Athenian of the Laws, They have been left anonymous 
apparently on purpose that their creator may be at liberty to 
express thoughts of his own through them with a freedom impossible 
in the case of figures who are “ kennt men," with characters and 
views of their own which have to be taken into account. 

This is generally admitted on all hands except for the one most 
important figure of all, that of Socrates. Him, it is still maintained 
in many quarters, though not so confidently as it used to be main- 
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tained thirty or forty years ago, Plato treated without scruple, to 
the point of putting into his mouth all sorts of theories invented by 
Plato himself after the death of their ostensible exponent. I cannot 
myself believe in this extraordinary exception to the general rule, 
but even if one does believe in it, the general situation is not very 
seriously affected. Even those who most freely credit Plato with 
fathering his own views on Socrates commonly admit that some of 
the views ascribed to Socrates in the dialogues (if only those ex- 
pressed in the Apology) are those of the actual Socrates, and to 
admit this means admitting at least that we have somehow to 
distinguish between those utterances of “ Socrates " which are 
really deliverances of Plato " and those which are not, and it 
becomes a difficult problem to know on what principle the distinction 
is to be made. Finally, there is a further difficulty arising from the 
very life-likeness of the dialogues of the earlier groups. In nearly 
all of them except the shortest, the conversation wanders, as actual 
talk does, over a wide field of topics. Metaphysics, ethics, the 
principles of government, of economics, of art-criticism, of education, 
may all come under consideration in one and the same conversation. 
If we try to isolate the topics, putting together under one head all 
Plato has to say anywhere about economics, under another all his 
utterances about religion, under a third his views on beauty and the 
arts, we run the very serious risk of confusing what may be views 
learned early in life, and very largely taken over receptively from a 
predecessor, with the very ripest fruits of a life of intense personal 
thought. (Thus it would be rash to confound in one amalgam 
utterances about early education taken from the Republic, written 
probably before Plato was forty and at any rate possibly more 
Socratic than Platonic, with others taken from the Laws, the 
magnum opus of Plato's old age, where there is no Socrates in 
question to cause any difficulty,) A work on Platonic philosophy 
composed on these prinuples may be an admirably digested ** cram 
book " ; it is certain to obliterate every trace of the development of 
Plato's thought. For all these reasons, it seems the better choice 
between evils, to deal with the diSerent dialogues seriatim, even at 
the cost of some repetition. 

Accordingly I propose first to consider what we may call the 
" Socratic " group among the dialogues, the series of works cul- 
minating, so far as ripeness of thought and compass of subjects are 
concerned, in the Republic, grouping the slighter dialogues together 
but dwelling more fully on the detail of the greater and richer. 
Next I propose to treat separat e v' each of the great dialogues of 
Plato's later age in the same way. In both cases I must remind 
my reader that I do not believe that many results of anything like 
certainty can be reached in the determination of the precise order 
of composition of particular dialogues. In the case of the earlier 
group, which I call Socratic in the sense that they are dominated by 
the personality of Plato's Socrates, I make no assumption about 
this order beyond the general one that the four great dialogues which 
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have the widest range of subject-matter and are also reported at 
second-hand are maturer work than the slighter dialogues which 
have the form of direct conversation, and presumably also than 
shorter indirect ” conversations like the Charmides and Euthydemus. 
Beyond this, the order in which I shall examine the dialogues has 
no merit except that of convenience. Similarly the arrangement 
I shall adopt for the dialogues of later life is not meant to carry any 
silent chronological implications. 

With one or two trifling exceptions most of the dialogues we 
shall have first to review have an ethical purport. (Perhaps the 
only complete exception of any importance is afforded by the 
Cratylus.) The interest of many of them is by no means exclusively 
ethical, sometimes (as in the case of the Euthydemus) not ostensibly 
primarily ethical, but we commonly find that the discussion either 
begins with, or is found as it proceeds to involve, the great practical 
issue of the right direction of conduct. It is therefore advisable to 
begin at the outset by formulating very briefly and in a way which 
brings out their interconnexion, a few simple principles which we 
shall find running through the whole of Plato's treatment of the 
moral being of man. Since we find these principles taken for granted 
in what has every mark of being Plato's earliest work as well as in 
his ripest and latest, we may fairly regard them as a legacy from 
Socrates ; and the most characteristic of them are, in fact, specific- 
ally attributed to Socrates by Aristotle, though we have no reason 
to suppose that Aristotle had any reason for the attribution beyond 
the fact that the principles in question are put into the mouth of 
Socrates in the Platonic dialogues, notably in the Protagoras, The 
most bald and straightforward statement of these principles as a 
whole in the Platonic corpus is perhaps that of the Alcihiades I, 
which has every appearance of being intended as a compendium of 
ethics composed by an immediate disciple and possibly during 
Plato's lifetime. We may reproduce the main line of argument 
adopted there and elsewhere much as follows. 

The one great standing aim of men in all they do is to attain 
happiness (eudaimonia), in other words to make a success, in the 
best sense of the word, of life. Every one wants to make a success 
of his private life ; if a man is conscious of abilities and opportunities 
which open the way to prominence as a public man, he is anxious to 
make a success of the affairs of his " city," to be a successful states- 
man. This is what we mean by being a good man ; the good man is 
the man who “ conducts his own affairs, those of his household, those 
of the city, well” And the words good and well are not used here in 
a narrowly moralistic sense. To conduct your business well means 
to make a thorough success of it ; the good man is the thoroughly 
effective man. But to make a thorough success of life means to 
achieve and possess good. We may say then that all men alike 
desire good and nothing but good. A man may conceivably prefer 
the appearance or reputation of some things to their reahty ; e,g, 
a man may prefer a reputation for a virtue he does not possess to 
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the possession of the virtue, or he might prefer being thought hand- 
some or witty to being really so. But no one ever prefers being 
thought to enjoy good to the actual enjo5mient of good. Where 
good is concerned, every one wishes really to have it, and not to 
put up with a counterfeit. If a man chooses, as many men do, 
what is not really good, the reason must be that he wrongly supposes 
it to be good. No one would ever knowingly choose evil when he 
might choose good, or leave a good he might have had unchosen. 
This is the meaning of the famous “ Socratic ” paradox that “ all 
wrongdoing is involuntary." It is involuntary in the sense that the 
man who chooses what is bad only chooses it because he wrongly 
thinks it good. And so with the other " paradox " that no one ever 
knows the good without acting on his knowledge. It cannot be 
true that men " know the good but do the bad " ; that would imply 
choice of an evil known to be evil, and such a choice is impossible. 

Now when we come to consider the different things which men 
commonly call " good " and wish to have, we see at once that they 
are of various kinds. Some of them are material possessions. 
Many men think that good means just plenty of things of this sort. 
But we can easily see that material things are not good except for a 
man who knows how to use them. It would be ho good to a man, 
for example, to have flutes, or musical instruments of any kind, 
unless he knew how to use them. Flutes are good — for the man who 
knows how to play on them. Similarly it would be no real good to 
you to possess all the gold in the world, unless you know how to use 
it. Again, men think that bodily beauty, strength and agility, 
robust health, are very good things. But health and strength 
again may be misused ; they are good only for the man who knows 
how to make the proper use of them. If a man has not this know- 
ledge, but " abuses " his physical advantages, it might be much 
better for him if he had been less robust and active. The same thing 
is true of intellectual ^jarts." A man is not really the better for 
parts and accomplishments which he does not know how to use 
rightly. In fact we may say that if health, wealth, and the recog- 
nized " good " things are to be really good, it is first of all necessary 
that the user of thest^ things should be good. Now that which uses 
all other things, even a man's body, is his soul. The soul is the 
man, and everything else that is his is merely something he has or 
owns. A man, in fact, is a " soul using a body " (this is the standing 
Academic definition of " man ").i Hence the first condition of 
enjoying real good and making a real success of life is that a man's 
soiil should be in a good or health^^ -tate. And the good or healthy 
state of the soul is just the wisdom or knowledge {sophia, phronesis) 
which ensures that a man shall make the right use of his body and 
of everything else which is his. Hence the first duty of every man 
who means to enjoy good or happiness is to " tend his soul," “ to 

1 For this reasoning see Ale. I iiga-i^3d, Euthydemus, 278^-282^, 288^- 
2g2e. For the soul as the real “ man *’ which “ uses ” the body see Ale. / 
1 30c. 
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see to it that his soul is as good as it possibly can be/' that is, to get 
the knowledge or insight which ensures his using everything rightly. 
And before a man can develop this quality of soul, he must be 
brought to " know himself," that is, to recognize the imperative 
need of moral wisdom and the dreadfulness of his present state of 
ignorance.^ This is why Socrates taught that " all the virtues are 
one thing," wisdom or moral insight, and why he insisted that the 
necessary preparation for the private man or the statesman who 
means to make life a success is the " tendance of his own soul," 
and the first step towards this " tendance " is true self-knowledge. 
The same considerations explain the peculiar character of the mission 
Socrates believes himself to have received from heaven. He does 
not claim, like the professional teacher of an " art " such as 
medicine or music, to have ready-made knowledge to impart to 
anyone, and hence he denies that he has ever had " disciples." 
For he does not profess to have attained the wisdom or insight of 
which he speaks, but only to have attained to the perception that it 
is the one thing needful for the conduct of life. He claims only that 
he makes it the business of his life to " tend his own soul " and 
exhorts all his fellow-citizens, high and low, old and young, to do 
the same, and that he has a certain power of bringing home to others 
by his questions the grossness and danger of their ignorance of them- 
selves. His function is simply to impress on all and sundry the 
misery of the state of ignorance in which they find themselves " by 
nature " and the importance of " coming out of it." How a man is 
to come out of this state of nature is not explained anywhere,* but 
in proportion as he does come out of it and advance to true insight, 
true knowledge of moral good and evil, all the different " virtues " 
or excellences of character and conduct will automatically ensue 
from this knowledge. 

These fundamental elementary notions will suffice to explain 
the general character of most of the earliest " Socratic " dialogues. 
The procedure adopted is commonly this. Some term of moral 
import for the conduct of life, one of those words which everybody 
is using as familiar expressions daily without much consideration of 
their precise meaning, such as " courage," “ self-mastery," or even 
" virtue " itself, is taken and we ask the question whether we can 
say exactly what it means. A number of answers are suggested and 
examined, but all are found wanting. None of them will stand 
careful scrutiny. Usually the result arrived at is a negative one. 
We discover to our shame that we do not really know the meaning 
of the most familiar epithets which we use every day of our liv^s to 
convey moral approval or censure. This revelation of our own 
ignorance is painful, but it has the advantage that we have taken a 

^ This LS the message with which Socrates regarded himself as charged by 
God to his fellow-citizens and mankind in general 2gd-e, 36c, 41c). 

* Naturally not. An answer to this question would raise the issues 
covered in Christian theology by the doctrine of “ grace.” We must not look 
for an anticipation of Augustine in Hellenic moral philosophy. 
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step forward. At any rate, our knowledge of our own ignorance 
will henceforth prevent our fancying that we really knew when we 
were repeating some of the formulae which our inquiry has con- 
demned. Now that we know that we do not know what it is so 
necessary tor the conduct of life to know, we are at least left with 
a heightened sense of the importance of tendance of the soul ” ; 
we shall not, like the rest of mankind, suppose ourselves to be in 
spiritual health when we are really inwardly diseased ; our very 
knowledge of the gravity of our spiritual malady will make us all 
the more unremitting in our determination to make the attempt 
to escape from our ignorance the great business of life. This, 
rather than anything more specific in the way of “ positive results,*' 
is the conclusion Plato means us to draw from these “ dialogues of 
search." It has been objected to Plato by unsympathetic critics, 
as he makes some of his characters object it to Socrates, that such 
a conclusion is not satisfactory. Socrates, Grote thinks, should 
have exchanged the easier part of critic for that of defender of theses 
of his own. He would have found that they could be subjected to a 
dialectic like his own with effects as damaging as those produced on 
his rivals' theories by himself. The objection misses the mark. 
Plato's object is not to propound theorems in mtoral science for our 
instruction, but to rouse us to give our own personal care to the 
conduct of our moral life by convincing us of the ignorance we 
usually disguise from ourselves by acquiescence in uncriticized half- 
truths and the practical gravity of that ignorance. He wishes to 
make us think to the purpose about the great concern of life, not to 
do our thinking for us. From his point of view, complacent satis- 
faction with false conceptions of good is the deadliest of all maladies 
of the soul ; if he can make us honestly dissatisfied with our 
customary loose thinking, he has produced exactly the effect he 
designed. 

We may now, beai ag these few simple ideas in mind, consider 
the arguments of some of the early dialogues. 

The Greater Hippias . — ^The form of the dialogue is the simplest 
possible; it is a direct colloquy between Socrates and a single 
speaker, the well-known pol5nnath Hippias of Elis, who figures also 
in the Lesser Hippias, the Protagoras, and a conversation, perhaps 
suggested by the opening remarks of our dialogue, in the fourth 
book of Xenophon's Memorabilia,^ The presence of Hippias at 
Athens implies that the time is one of peace, and, as the fost visit 
of Gorgias to the city is referred to as a past event (282^), the sup- 
posed date must be after 427 B.r.,, and therefore during the years of 
the peace of Nicias. Hippias is depicted as childishly conceited on 
the strength of the great variety of topics he is able to expound, and 
the brilliant financial success which attends him wherever he goes. 
Even at Sparta — a city where he is often called on matters of state — 
though no interest is taken in his astronomy and mathematics, he 
has made a resounding success with a more immediately practical 
^ Xenophon, Memor, iv. 4. 
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subject, a set homily put into the mouth of Nestor on " the kind of 
fine achievements by which a young man may win high reputation ” 
(2866). This remark leads on to the main subject of the dialo^e, 
the question what is really meant by the word xaXdv, beautiful, 
which was commonly employed, like its Latin equivalent honestum, 
and our colloquial " nne,” to express both physical and moral beauty. 
Socrates professes to have much trouble in satisfying the question 
of a certain combative and ill-mannered acquaintance who has 
reproached him for constantly using the epithets Ka\ 6 v and aicrxpov, 
“ fine " and ** ugly,*' in judgments of value without being able to 
explain their exact meaning. Can Hippias help him out of his per- 
plexity ? (It does not call for much perspicacity to see that the 
imaginary ** rude fellow ** who insists on asking awkward questions 
is no other than Socrates himself.^) The precise problem is this. 
We call an act of remarkable courage a " fine " act, and we say the 
same thing about an act of outstanding and remarkable justice. 
The use of the same word “ fine " in both cases implies that there 
is a something (a certain J^os, form, or character — the word is 
little more than a synonym for a “ something ") common to both 
cases, or why do we give them the same name, “ fine ** ? What is 
the fine itself,** “ the just fine ** (auro to #caXov), i.e, what is it 
which is exactly and precisely named when we use the word fine ** ?‘^ 
Hippias, like many interlocutors in Plato, underrates the difficulty 
of the problem because he confuses the meaning of a term with an 
example of it. He answers that a “ fine girl ** is, of course, something 
** fine ** (287^). But this clearly tells us nothing about the meaning 
of ** fine.** There are also fine ** horses, ** fine ’* musical instru- 
ments, even fine ** pots and pans, like those made by the masters 
of Attic pottery (288^), and, after all, the beauty of the “ fine girl ** 
is relative. She would not be “ fine ** by comparison with a goddess 
(zSgb). Wiat then is the just fine,'* the character which all “ fine ** 
things exhibit ? { 2 ^gd), Here again Hippias makes an elementary 
blunder. Anything, he says, is made ** fine," if it is gilded, and so 
" that which by its presence makes a thing fine " may be said to 
be just gold (2895). 

But then the objection occurs that Phidias notoriously did not 
gild the features of his famous chryselephantine Athena, and surely 
Phidias may be presumed to have known his own business as an 
artist (290&). This leads, at last, to a real attempt to define ” the 
fine.** The " fine *' is " the becoming ** or " fitting " or " appro- 
priate ** (to TrpcTTov, 290c). It would follow from this at once that 
a soup-spoon of wood, because more " fitting,’* is more beautiful or 
" fine " than a golden spoon (291c). Note that Socrates does not 


' See 288i, where Socrates humorously describes his pertinacious ques- 
tioner as no wit, one of the canaille who cares nothing for anything but 
the truth," and 298^) ii, where he as good as identifies him with “ the son of 
Sophroniscus.'* 

• The characteristic phrases aiJrd rh KaXSu and cTSot are introduced at 
289^ without explanation, as something quite familiar. They bear the same 
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positively assert this conclusion, as he is represented as doing by 
interpreters who are determined to see nothing in him but a common- 
place utilitarian. He obviously intends to raise a difficulty. It 
seemed a satisfactory explanation of the procedure of Phidias to 
say that a statue with a gilded face would not be beautiful " 
because the gilding would not be “ befitting.” Yet, though a com- 
mon wooden spoon would be more ” in place ” where one is eating 
soup than a golden one, it is a paradox to say that because the wooden 
spoon is ” in place,” it is a thing of beauty. Whatever may be the 
true answer to the question what ” beauty ” is, the identification 
of the aesthetically ” fine ” with the ” befitting ” is far too crude a 
solution. 

Hippias evidently feels the difficulty, and is made to fall back 
again on an illustration, this time from the moral sphere. It is 
eminently ” fine ” to live in health, wealth, and honours, to bury 
your parents splendidly, and to receive in the fullness of days a 
splendid funeral from your descendants (291^). But this, again, is 
manifestly no true definition. A definition must be rigidly imi- 
versal. But every one will admit that Heracles and Achilles and 
others who preferred a short and glorious to a long and inglorious 
life, and so died young and left their parents to survive them, made 
a ” fine choice (292e~293c). The illustration ha^ thus led nowhere, 
and we have still to discuss the definition of the ” fine ” as the 
” fitting ” or ” becoming ” on its own merits. When a thing has 
the character of being ” becoming,” does this make it ** fine," or 
does it only make the thing seem ** fine " ? Hippias prefers the 
second alternative, since even a scarecrow of a man can be made to 
look ” finer ” if he is ” becomingly ” dressed. But, obviously, if 
“ propriety ” makes things seem toer than they really are, ” the 
appropriate ” and the ” fine ” cannot be the same thing (294^^). 
And we cannot get out of the difficulty, as Hippias would like to do, 
by saying the " appropriateness ” both makes things ” fine " and 
makes them seem ” fine.” If that were so, what really is ” fine ” 
would always seem fine too. Yet it is notorious that communities 
and individuals differ about nothing more than about the question 
what sort of conduct is ” fine * (2940-^^). Thus if ” appropriate- 
ness ” actually makes things ” fine,” the proposed definition may 
possibly be the right one ; but if it only makes them ” seem ” fine — 
(we have seen that the alternatives are exclusive of one another) — 
the definition must clearly be rejected. And Hippias is satisfied 
that this second alternative is the true one (2945). (Hume’s well- 
known ethical theory affords a £Ood illustration of the point of this 
reasoning. Hume sets himself to show that every society thinks 
the kind of conduct it ” disinterestedly ” likes virtuous and the 

meaning which they have in dialogues where the so-called ideal theory is 
expounded. They mean that which is denoted without excess or defect by a 
significant name, a determinate character. This is a good illustration of the 
way in which the ideal theory'' is directly suggested by the everyday use of 
language. It is assumed that if several things can each be significantly called 
X, then X has a determinate significance which is the same in all the cases. 
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conduct it " disinterestedly " dislikes vicious. He then assumes 
that he has proved that these two kinds of conduct really are 
virtuous and vicious respectively, and that because a society Imows 
certainly what it likes and what it dislikes, it is infallible in its 
judgments about virtue and vice. There is manifestly no con- 
nexion between the premises of this reasoning and its conclusion.) 
Socrates now (295c) throws out a suggestion of his own for examina- 
tion. Perhaps it may be that the “ fine " is the same as the 
useful.” At any rate, by “ fine eyes ” we seem to mean eyes 
which do their work of seeing well, by a ” fine ” or " handsome ” 
body one which discharges its various lanctions well, and the same 
considerations seem to hold good of “ fine ” horses, ships, imple- 
ments of all kinds, and " fine ” social institutions. In all these cases 
we seem to call ” fine ” that which serves the use to which it is to 
be put well, and ” ugly ” that which serves that use badly. The 
examples, drawn from a wide range of facts, thus suggest an obvious 
generalization, and the use of them to suggest it is an illustration 
of what Aristotle had in mind when he specified ” inductive argu- 
ments ” as one of the contributions of Socrates to philosophical 
method.^ 

If the definition once given were magisterially proposed for our 
acceptance, Socrates would thus stand revealed as a pure utilitarian 
in moral and aesthetic theory. But it is, in fact, put forward 
tentatively as a suggestion for examination. The examination 
is conducted in strict accord with the requirements of the dialectical 
method as described in the Phaedo.^ The first step is to see what 
consequences follow from the suggested ” postulate ” (^Tro^co-ts). 
If the consequences are found to be in accord with known facts, 
and thus so far ” verified,” the postulate will be regarded as so far 
justified ; if some of them prove to be at variance with fact, it must 
be modified or dismissed, it cannot hold the field as it stands. 

What consequences follow, then, from the identification of the 
” fine ” with the ” useful ” ? There is one at least which must 
give us pause. A thing is useful for what it can do, not for what it 
cannot ; thus our formula apparently leads to the identification of 
TO koAov with power to produce some result. But results may be 
good or they may be bad, and it seems monstrous to hold that 
power to produce evil is ” fine.” We must, at the least, modify 
our statement by saying that the ” fine ” is that which can produce 
good, i.e,, whether the ” useful ” is ” fine ” or not will depend on 
the goodness or badness of the end to which it is instrumental. 
Now we call that which is instrumental to good ” profitalde ” 
(a>(^e\t/xdv) ; thus OUT proposed definition must be made more 
specific by a further determination. We must say ” the fine ” 

* Aristot. Met. MioySb 27. Note that neither Socrates nor Aristotle regards 
the “induction" as a proof. The generalization rb Ka\6v=sTb 

yet to be tested and may have to be rejected. The testing is the work of 
intellectual analjrsis, or, as Socrates and Plato call it “ dialectic." 

• Phaedo, iooa-6, iQid. 
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is that which is profitable (instrumental to the production of 
good) (296^). 

Even so, we have a worse difficulty to face. We are saying in 
effect that the “ fine ** = that which causes good as its result. But 
a cause and its effect are always different (or, in modern language, 
causality is always transitive). Hence, if the “fine “ is the cause 
of good, it must follow that what is “ fine “ is never itself good, and 
what is good is never itself “ fine/' and this is a monstrous paradox 
(297a). It seems then that the attempt to give a utilitarian 
definition of to KaXoy must be abandoned. 

Possibly we may succeed better with a hedonist theory of beauty. 
The pictures, statues, and the like which we call “ fine “ all give us 
pleasure, and so do music and literature. In the one case the 
pleasure is got from sight, in the other from hearing. This suggests 
the new theory that the “ fine " is “ that which it is pleasant to see 
or hear “ (298a). And we may even get in “ moral beauty “ under 
the formula, for “ fine conduct “ and “ fine laws ” are things which 
it gives us pleasure to see or to hear. But there is a k.-gical diffi- 
culty to face. We arc trying to define the “ fine “ as “ that which it 
is pleasant to see and hear." But, of course, you do not hear the 
things which it is pleasant to see, nor see the things which it is 
pleasant to hear. Thus our proposed definition will not be true of 
either of the classes of things which are “ fine," and, being true of 
neither, it cannot be true of both. We assumed that to KaXoy, 
whatever it may be, must be a character common to all ' fine" 
things, but " to be seen and heard " is not a character either of the 
pleasures of sight " or of the " pleasures of hearing " (300^1, 6). 

Aristotle comments on the fallacy, formally committed in this 
argument, of confusing " and " with “ or," but the real trouble lies 
deeper. Wffien the reasoning has been made formally sound by sub- 
stituting “ or " everywhere for " and," it still remains the fact 
that it is hard to say tiiat the “ pleasures of sight " and those of 
hearing have anything in common but their common character of 
being pleasant, and it has beer, the standing assumption of the 
dialogue that all “ fine " things /lave some one common character. 
But the conclusion, which might seem indicated, that the “ fineness " 
which all “ fine " things have in common is just " pleasantness " 
is excluded by the firm conviction of both Plato and Aristotle that 
there are “ disgraceful," morally “ ugly " pleasures, e.g. those of the 
sexual “ pervert." At the same time, the proposed formula is at 
any rate suggestive. There must be soiiiC reason why the two un* 
mistakably “ aesthetic " senses ftsould be just sight and hearing, 
though the utilization of the fact demands a much more developed 
aesthetic psychology than that of our dialogue. The equivocation 
between “ and " and " or " is, on Socrates' part, a conscious trap 
laid fer his antagonist, as he shows when he goes on to remark that, 
after all, it is possible for “ both '' to have a character which belongs 
to neither singly, since, e.g., Socrates and Hippias are a couple, though 
Socrates is not a couple, nor is Hippias. Thus it would be logicaUy 
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possible that " the pleasures of sight and hearing " might collectively 
have some character which belongs to neither class separately ; but 
the possibility is nothing to our purpose. For we agreed that the 
“ fine ** is a character which makes all " fine " things “ fine,” and 
obviously a character which " fine sights do not possess, (though 
the collection *' fine sights and sounds ” may possess it,) cannot be 
what makes “ fine ” sights fine (30 3^). If we look for some common 
character which distinguishes both pleasures of sight and pleasures of 
hearing from other pleasures, and so justifies our calling them in 
particular the ” fine ” pleasures, the only obvious character is that 
both are “ harmless ” and therefore better than other pleasures, 
(indulgence in which may easily harm our health or character or 
repute). But this brings us back to our old formula that the ” fine ” 
is the ” profitable ” with the added specification that it is ” profitable 
pleasure ” (303^). And thus we are faced once more with the diffi- 
culty that the ” fine ” is made productive of good, or a cause of good, 
with the consequence that the ” fine ” is not itself good nor the good 
itself " fine ” {304^). Thus the result of the whole discussion is nega- 
tive. We have only learned that though we are always talking about 
” fine conduct,” as though we knew our own meaning, we are really 
in a state of mental fog of which we ought to be ashamed. We have 
discovered our own ignorance of what it is most imperative we should 
know and what we fancy ourselves to know exceptionally well. 

It is in this salutary lesson and not in any of the proposed 
definitions of the ” fine ” that we must look for the real significance 
of the dialogue. But it is also suggestive in other ways. The lesson 
it gives in the right method of framing and testing a definition is 
more important than any of the tentative definitions examined. 
Yet it is a valuable hint towards a more developed aesthetic theory 
that sensible ” beauty ” is found to be confined to the perceptions 
of the two senses of sight and hearing, and the illustration of the 
golden and wooden spoons might well serve as a warning against 
the dangers of an unduly ” rationalistic ” aesthetic theory. A 
wooden ponidge-spoon is not necessarily a thing of beauty because 
it may be admirably '' adapted ” for the purposes of the porridge- 
eater, It is a still more important contribution to sound ethics to 
have insisted on the impossibility of reducing moral excellence 
(the ” fine ” in action) to mere ” efficiency,” irrespective of the moral 
quality of the results of the ” efficient ” agent. ^ And the emphatic 
insistence on the *' transitive ” character of all causality — a view 
which pervades all the best Greek metaphysics from first to last — 
may be regarded as the opening of a discu.ssion which has continued 
to our own time and has issues of the most momentous kind for the 
whole interpretation of existence.^ 

^ Mr. Chesterton remarks somewhere that Fagin was probably an excep- 
tionally *' efficient educator of boys ; the trouble was that he was efficient 
in teaching them the wrong things. 

• E.g. the cause of Theism is bound up with the position that all genuine 
causality is transitive," and that purely "immanent" causality is not caus- 
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The Lesser Hippias , — ^This short dialogue, though less ambitious 
m its scope, is much more brilliantly executed than the Hippias 
Major, Its authenticity is sufficiently established by the fact that 
Aristotle, though not mentioning the author, quotes the dialogue by 
name as " the Hippias '* ; such explicit references never occur in 
his work to writings of any " Socratic men ” other than Plato.^ 
The conversation discusses a single ethical paradox, and its real 
purport only emerges in the closing words of Socrates. 

Socrates opens the talk by quoting an opinion that the Iliad 
IS a finer poem than the Odyssey, as the hero of the former, 
Achilles, is a morally nobler character than Odysseus, the 
hero of the latter. The moralistic tone of this criticism is 
characteristically Athenian, as we can see for ourselves from 
a reading of the Frogs of Aristophanes, but does not concern us 
further. The remark is a mere peg on which to hang a discussion 
of the purely ethical problem in which Socrates is really interested. 
The transition is effected by the declaration of Hippias that Achilles 
was certainly a nobler character than Odysseus, since Achilles is 
single-minded, sincere, and truthful, but Odysseus notoriously ruse 
and a past master of deceit. We see this from the famous lines in 
the ninth book of the Iliad, where Achilles pointedly tells the “ art- 
ful " Odysseus that he hates the man who says one thing and means 
another “worse than the gates of Hades " (365a). Socrates replies 
that, after all, Achilles was no more truthful ” than Odysseus, as 
the context of this very passage proves. He said he would at once 
desert the expedition, but, in fact, he did nothing of the kind, and, 
what is more, he actually told his friend Aias a different story. To 
him he said not that he would sail home, but that he would keep 
out of the fighting until the Trojans should drive the Achaeans 
back to their ships (3716). (This is meant to negative the suggestion 
of Hippias that Achilles honestly meant what he said when he 
threatened to desert, buc changed his mind afterwards because of 
the unexpected straits to which his comrades-in-arms were reduced.) 
It looks then as though Homer, unlike Hippias, thought that the 
truthful man " and the liar are not two, but one and the same. 

This is the paradox which Socrates proceeds to defend, and Hippias, 
in the name of common sense, to deny. Or rather it is the application 
of a still more general paradox that the man who “ misses the 
mark ” (d/iapraycL) on purpose (iK^y) is better ” than the man 
who does so “ unintentionally " (aKcov). Popular morality rejects 

ality at all. This becomes specially cbvious from a study of the famous* 
Aristotelian argument for the “ unIno^':d Mover." 

^ It is barely credible that Aristotle should not have read the admired 
*' Socratic discourses " of Aeschines of Sphettus or the Alcihiades of Antis- 
thenes, and it is therefore significant that he never mentions any of these 
works. We may take it that a named dialogue introducing Socrates always 
means to him a dialogue of Plato, or one regarded by the contemporary 
Academy as Plato’s. And I cannot believe that the Academy itself can have 
been liable to error about the Platonic authorship of dialogues within a quarter 
of a century of Plato's death. 
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a view of this kind as monstrous. It holds that we ought, as 
Hippias says, to show (rvyyvfi>fxr) (to " make allowances **) for 
involuntary wrong-doing, but that for deliberate wrong-doing there is 
no excuse. The main interest of the dialogue lies in the line of argu- 
ment by which Socrates impugns this generally accepted thesis. 
He proceeds, as usual, by an inductive ” argument, ix, an appeal 
to analogy. In general, the man who knows most about a subject 
is of all men the one who can mislead you in his own subject if he 
chooses to do so. An able mathematician, like Hippias, would be 
much better able to impose a false demonstration on others than a 
non-mathematician, who would only commit fallacies unintentionally 
and incidentally, and thus be led into visible self-contradictions. 
And the same thing holds good for astronomy (366^/-368«). The 
same thing is true about arts involving manual dexterity (3682^- 
3696). The man who only fails when he means to fail is a much 
better craftsman than the man who fails unintentionally from in- 
competence. It is true also of all forms of bodily dexterity. The 
runner who falls behind only .when he means to do so, the wrestler 
who is thrown when he means to let himself be thrown, is a better 
runner or wrestler than the man who falls behind his competitor 
or is thrown against his will, because he " can't help it '' ( 373 ^- 
3746). So with physical '' talents.'' The man who only makes a 
false note when he means to do so is a better singer than the man 
who can’t help singing out of tune. And in the world of industry, 
a tool with which you can make a bad stroke when you mean to do 
so, is a better tool than one with which you can't help making false 
strokes. And to come to living “ implements," a horse or a dog 
which does its work badly only when the owner means that it shall, 
has a " better soul " than one which does the vTong thing when the 
owner means it to do the right one (374C-375C). The same thing 
would be true of a servant. (Bob Sawyer's boy, who took the medi- 
cines to the wrong houses because he was ordered to do so, was much 
more efficient than the sort of boy who blunders about errands 
because he is too stupid to do what he is told.) We may argue by 
analogy that our own souls are better if they " go wrong " on pur- 
pose than if they do so unintentionally (375^^). In fact, we may 
condense the principle of the argument thus. Righteousness or 
morality {hiKaLoavviq) is either " power ” (Swa/xts), or knowledge " 
(iTricTTij/xTy), or both. But the man who can do right is better in 
respect of " power,” a more " able " man than the man who 
cannot ; and the man who knows how to do it has more knowledge 
than the man who does not. And we have seen that it takes more 
ability and more knowledge to " go wrong " when you mean to do so, 
than to blunder unintentionally. And the better man is the man 
who has the better soul. Hence it seems to follow that " the man 
who does wrong on purpose, if there is such a person, is a better man 
than the man who does wrong unintentionally" Yet 

this is such a paradox that Socrates hesitates to assert it, though 
he does not see how to escape it. 
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What is the real point of this curious argument ? It is clear, 
of course, that the main assumption on which it is based is the famous 
Socratic thesis that ** virtue is knowledge,” and again, that the 
method by which the conclusion is reached is the appeal to the 
analogy of the arts and crafts so constantly employed by Socrates. 
It is clear also that Plato does not mean us to accept the alleged 
inference ; he does not seriously think that the deliberate " villain ” 
is morally better than the man who does wrong, in an hour of 
temptation, against his settled purpos^in life ; it is the impossibility 
of such a doctrine which leads Socrates to say that he cannot 
commit himself consistently to the conclusion. Yet we cannot 
take the dialogue as intended to expose and refute either the doctrine 
that virtue is knowledge, or the use of the analogy from the ” arts ” 
as valuable in ethical reasoning. That a man who knows ” the 
good ” will, of course, aim at it is a standing doctrine of all Greek 
ethics ; to suppose that Plato means either to deny this or to 
reject reasoning from the ” arts,” would be to treat nearly the 
whole of the Republic, to name no other Platonic dialogues, as a 
prolonged bad joke. We must therefore find some other method of 
interpretation. 

On reflection we see that the key to Plato’s’ meaning is really 
supplied by one clause in the proposition which emerges as the 
conclusion of the matter : “ the man wdio does wrong on purpose, 
if there is such a person, is the good man.” The insinuation plainly 
is that there really is no such person as ” the man who does wrong 
on purpose,” and that the paradox does not arise simply because 
there is no such person. In other words, w^e have to understand 
the Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge, and the Socratic 
use of the analogy of the ” arts,” in the light of the other well-known 
Socratic dictum, repeated by Plato on his own account in the Laws, 
that ” all wrong-doing is involuntary.” It is this, and not the 
formulated inference tii^tt the man who does wrong on purpose is 
the good man, which is the real conclusion to which Plato is con- 
ducting us. And we need have no difficulty about admitting this 
conclusion, if we bear in mind the true and sensible remark of 
Proclus about the Platonic sense of the word ” voluntary ” (c/covVtoi/). 
In Plato, the voluntary, as Proclus says,^ means regularly what we 
really wish to have. Now no man wishes to have what he knows or 
believes to be bad for him. Many men wish for what, in fact, would 
be bad for them, but they can only do so because they falsely think 
the thing in question good. To wish to have a thing because you 
know it would be bad for you would be impossible. As Aristotle puts 
it, ” every one wishes for what he thinks good.” Many men choose 
evil in spite of the fact that it is evil, no one chooses it because it is 
evil and he knows it to be so. (Of course he may know or believe 
that he will be sent to prison or to hell for choosing as he does, but 
at heart he thinks that it will be ” worth his while ” to take these 
consequences, he will be ” better off ” even after paying this price 
* Proclus, in Remp. ii. 355 (KroU). 
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for what he desires.^) Thus the proposition all wrong-doing is 
involuntary,'* has nothing to do with the question of human 
freedom ; it is merely the negative way of stating that a man who 
really knows what his highest good is, will always act on this know- 
ledge. The man who really knows the good but chooses something 
else is as much of a nonentity as a round square, and it is just because 
" there is no such person " that the wildest paradoxes can be asserted 
about him. 

It follows that knowledge of the good is, in one respect, different 
from every other kind of knowledge, and this difference affects the 
employment of the analogy from professional and technical know- 
ledge, the sort of thing the sophists ” meant by '' knowledge.” 
It is the only knowledge which cannot be put to a wrong use ; every 
other kind of knowledge can be abused, and is abused when it is 
put to a bad use, as, e.g,, when the medical man employs his special 
professional knowledge to produce disease or death, instead of 
curing the one or preventing the other. There is a real analogy 
between ” goodness ” and the ” arts ” ; false beliefs about what is 
good or bad will ruin the conduct of life, as surely as false beliefs 
about what is wholesome will ruin a man’s practical success as a 
medical man ; but if you press the analogy to the point of arguing 
that a man can use his knowledge of good for the deliberate doing of 
evd, as he might use his knowledge of medicine to commit a clever 
murder, you will be led astray, a truth with which Socrates is made 
to show himself familiar in Book 1. of the Republic, when he urges 
this very point against Polemarchus ; that the analogy has its limits 
does not prevent it from being a sound analogy within those limits ; 
that it becomes unsouna when you forget them is no reason for 
denying that virtue really is knowledge, though it is not, like the 
” goodness ” taught by the sophists, mere technical knowledge 
how to produce certain results, if you happen to wish for them. 

lon » — Little need be said about this slight dialogue on the nature 
of ” poetic inspiration.” The main ideas suggested are expounded 
much more fully in those important Platonic works with which we 
shall have to deal later. We may, however, make a few remarks 
about the current conceptions of poetry against which Socrates is made 
to protest. It is important to remember that the whole conception 
of ” inspiration,” so familiar to ourselves, is foreign to the way of 
thinking of poetry characteristic of the age of Pericles and Socrates. 
Poets were habitually reckoned, along with physicians, engineers, 
engravers, and others, as cropoL, ” wits ” or ” clever men.” This 
means that what was thought distinctive of the poet was not what 
we call ” native genius,” but ” craftsmanship,” “ workmanship,” 
” technique.” He was conceived as consciously producing a 
beautiful result by the deft fitting together of words and musical 
sounds, exactly as the architect does the same thing by the deft 
putting together of stones. Of all the great Greek poets Pindar is 

* Cf. To reign is worth ambition though in Hell : 

Better to reign in Hell, then serve in Heav'n.*' 
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the only one who pointedly insists on the superiority of <})vd, ** native 
genius/' to the craftsmanship (tcxvt/) which can be taught and 
learned ; but to our taste conscious workmanship, rather than 
untaught ** inspiration,” is the characteristic quality of Pindar 
himself. We should never dream of talking of his ” native wood- 
notes wild,” or of comparing him with a skylark pouring out its soul 
in ” unpremeditated art.” Also it was held commonly that the service 
the poet does us is definitely to ” teach ” us something — how to fight 
a battle, how to choose a wife, to retain a friend, or something of 
that kind. This explains why, in the Apology, when Socrates is 
speaking of his attempts to discover a “wiser man ” than himself, 
he mentions poets along with statesmen as the two classes of recog- 
nized o-o</)ot to whom he first turned his attention (Apol. 22c). 
Since he found that the most admired poets were quite helpless 
at explaining the meaning of their own finest passages, he came to 
the conclusion, which he repeatedly maintains in Plato, that poets 
are not deliberate “craftsmen” at all, (do not compose in virtue of 
<ro<f>la, ibid. 22b,) but that poetry is a matter of “ natural endowment ” 
(c^ucrts) and non-rational “ inspiration and thus became the originator 
of the conception of the “ poet ” conventional ampng ourselves. 

Ion, who is represented as an eminent professional rhapsode, 
shares the current views of the “ wisdom ” of the poets ; it is a 
matter of “skill ” or “art” (rc^vr;), and he assents at once to 
the inference that the professional reciter of poetry absorbs from 
his study of the poet's works a special measure of their author’s 
“ skill.” The interpreter of the poet to the audience is, like the 
poet himself, the possessor of a “ craft ” or “ profession.” Yet 
he has to admit that his own skill as an interpreter is confined to 
the poetry of Homer ; he cannot succeed in declaiming any other 
poet or explaining the “ beauties ” of his work ; in fact, his interest 
flags as soon as any poe^ but Homer is made the topic of conversa- 
tion. This, as Socrates sa3^s, serves to show that the rhapsode’s 
accomplishment is not the result of specialist skill. All the poets, 
as Ion admits, treat of much the s: me topics — the conduct of men and 
women in the various occupation^ of life, the “ things in the heavens 
and the underworld,” and the births and doings of “ goeb.” 
though Homer treats all these topics better than any one else 
Hence if the exposition of a poet were a matter of professional 
expert knowledge, the same knowledge which makes a man able 
to appreciate and expound Homer, would equally make him a good 
critic and expositor of poetry in general. Consequent! Socrates 
suggests that the conception of ^ interpreter of the poet as a 
conscious “ craftsman ” is mistaken. The poets themselves are not 
self-conscious “ artists ” ; they compose their works in a mood of 
“inspiration ” in which they are “ taken out of themselves,” and 
are temporarily, like “seers” or Bacchanals, vehicles “possessed ” 
by a higher power of which they are the unconscious mouthpieces. 
In the same way, the “ rhapsode ” with a special gift for reciting 
Homer is “ inspired ” by the poet at second-hand. He becomes 
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temporarily himself the “ mouthpiece " of the poet, as the poet is 
the mouthpiece of the god. And he in turn “ inspires ” his hearers 
by communicating to them, in a non-logical way, something of the 
inspiration " he has received from the poet. Thus poet, reciter, 
audience, are like so many links of iron, the first of which is ** attrac- 
ted " by a magnet, and in its turn attracts another. It is evidence 
for the non-rational character of this influence that the rhapsode 
for the time actually enters into the feelings of the characters whose 
speeches he is declaiming, shudders with their fears and weeps 
over their distresses, and makes his audience do the like, though 
neither they nor he may really be faced with any danger or distress. 
So far Ion is not unwilling to go with Socrates, but he is less ready 
to follow him when Socrates turns to the other chief feature in the 
popular conception of the poet, and denies that the poet as such is 
a teacher '' with knowledge to impart to us. If Homer were 
really a great teacher of wisdom human and divine, it should follow 
that a rhapsode, whose profession compels him to be intimately 
acquainted with Homer*s poetry, is also a high authority in all 
fields of knowledge. But it is undeniable that a physician would 
be a sounder judge of Homer's statements about medicine than a 
rhapsode, and again that a racing man would be better able to 
appreciate and criticize the advice Nestor gives in the Iliad about 
horse-racing than a professional rhapsode, unless the rhapsode 
happens incidentally to be a specialist in horse-racing. If then 
there really is any department of specialist knowledge which can be 
acquired by a study of Homer, what is it ? 

Ion faDs back on the traditional view that at any rate Homer is 
a specialist in the art of warfare, and that a dose student of Homer, 
such as he himself has been, learns from Horner the '' art of the 
general." The Iliad, in fact, is a first-rate manual of military science, 
and Ion professes, on the strength of his familiarity with it, to be a 
great general in posse. But how comes it, then, that he has never 
attempted to distinguish himself in so eminently honourable a 
profession ? If there is no opening in his native city of Ephesus, 
which is now a subject-ally of Athens, why has he never, like some 
other aliens, entered the military service of Athens herself ? 

Nominally the little dialogue is concerned with the question 
whether rhapsodes and actors owe their success to professional 
or expert knowledge, or to some kind of " genius " or non-rational 
" inspiration." But it is clear that the real points intended to be 
made are that the poet himself is not an " expert " in any kind of 
knowledge and, as poet, has not necessarily anything to teach us. 
These points are enforced more impressively in other Platonic 
works, notably in the Phaedrus, but the Ion has its value, both as a 
contribution to the psychology of the " rhapsode " (or, as we should 
say to-day, the actor), and as a particularly clear and simple refuta- 
tion of the never-d5dng popular delusion that the function of the 
poet himself, and consequently of his exponent, is primarily didactic. 
The t5q)e of critic who conceives it to be his business to find 
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“ morals ” and " lessons " in the plays of Shakespeare, and regards 
it as the object of Hamlet or Macbeth to warn us against procrastina- 
tion or ambition, has something to learn even from the Ion, 

Menexcftus . — ^The Menexenus offers, in a way, a worse puzzle to 
the reader than any other work of the Platonic corpus, and it is not 
surprising that its authenticity should be doubted by students of 
Plato who are in general on the conservative side in questions of 
genuineness. Externally the evidence for it is good. It is twice 
cited by Aristotle, ^ and once with a formal title, “the Funeral Dis- 
course, “ and this seems to show that Aristotle at least believed it to 
be Platonic. Now the systematic production of works falsely 
ascribed to eminent authors seems not to occur in the history of 
Greek literature until long after the time of Aristotle. And again 
it is not likely that Aristotle, of all men, should have been mis- 
informed about the real authorship of an Academic dialogue. Thus 
it is hard to believe either that the dialogue is a deliberate forgery 
or that it is a production of some lesser member of the Academy 
which has been ascribed by a simple mistake to Plato, as seems to 
be the case with a few of the minor items of the “ canon of Thrasylus.” 
Nor have modern stylometrical investigations giv(m any reason to 
suspect the little work. Aristotle's allusion thus scorns to compel 
us to accept it as genuine. On the other hand, there are two 
notorious difficulties which we have to face when we admit Plato's 
authorship. One is that it is at least hard to see what Plato's 
object in such a composition can be. The other is that the dialogue 
commits an anachronism to which there is no parallel anywhere 
in Plato, and which cannot be unconscious. The body of it is made 
up of a recital by Socrates of a “ funeral oration " on the Athenians 
who fell in the Corinthian war, and Socrates professes to have 
heard the speech from the lips of the famous Aspasia, the wife of 
Pericles. It is certain th ’t Socrates was put to death in the summer 
of the year 399 b.c., long before the opening of the Corinthian war 
(395 B.C.). Yet he is made to carry his review of Athenian history 
down to the pacification dictated by the Persian king, which ended 
the war in the year 387. Aspasia, the nominal speaker, must 
have died before Socrates. This is implied in the structure of 
the Aspasia of Aesdiines, on which see H. Dittmar, Aeschines 
von Spheitus, 45-56. Plato must have violated chronology quite 
deliberately and with a view to jiroduring a definite effect. But 
what can we suppose the intention to have been ? 

It is idle to suggest that the whole affair is a mere Aristophanic 
jest, and that Plato only wants <0 show that he can rival the 
comedians on their own ground by putting ludicrous “ topical 
allusions " into the mouth of his hero. We cannot reconcile such 
a use of Socrates, for purposes of pure burlesque, with the tone of 
reverence and devotion in which Plato continues to speak of 
Socrates in the letters written at the very end of his own life ; even 
^ Rhetoric, 13675 8, 14156 30. 
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if one could, we have to remember that Socrates is not being made, 
as he might be made in a burlesque, to offer a remarkably intelligent 
" anticipation of the course of events " ; he is represented as com- 
menting on the events of the twelve or thirteen years after his own 
death ex post facto. And we still have to explain why Socrates 
should pretend that Aspasia too is still a well-known figure at 
Athens, and that he has learned his discourse from her. Again, we 
cannot account for this use of Aspasia by appealing to the passage 
(Menexenus, 2366) where Socrates is made to credit her with the 
authorship of the famous “funeral speech,” delivered by Pericles 
in the first year of the Archidamian war, and reported by Thucydides. 
Plato's object is not to ridicule oratory of this kind by the insinuation 
that its tone is what might be expected from a woman and an 
hetaera. The remains of the Aspasia of Aeschines of Sphettus, 
make it clear that the view, which underlies the proposals of 
Republic v., that “ the goodness of a woman and that of a man are 
the same,” was a genuine doctrine of Socrates, and that he quite 
seriously believed in the “ political capacity ” of Aspasia. His 
profession of owing his own “ Funeral Discourse ” to her is, no doubt, 
only half-serious, but it is quite in keeping with what we know to 
have been his real conviction. We have therefore to discover the 
object of the whole singular mystification, if we can, from an 
analysis of the oration itself. 

It will not be necessary to insert here a full analysis, but there are 
certain points, well brought out in such a commentary as Stall- 
baum's, which we have to bear in mind. The discourse is framed 
on the lines we can see from comparison with the extant examples 
to have been conventional on such occasions. It treats first of 
the glorious inheritance and traditions of the community into which 
the future warriors v/ere born and in which they were brought up, 
then of their own achievements, by which they have approved 
themselves worthy of such an origin, and finally of the considera- 
tions which should moderate the grief of their surviving friends 
and relatives. In this respect it exhibits a close parallel with the 
discourse of Pericles in Thucydides, the “ funeral speech ” included 
in the works ascribed to Lysias, the Panegyricus of Isocrates, the 
discourse of Hyperides on Leosthenes and his companions in the 
Lamian war. 'I'here are direct verbal echoes of the speech of 
Lysias, perhaps of that of Pericles, and, I suspect, also of the 
Isocratean Panegyricus, a work of the year 380. The diction 
again has clearly been modelled on that actually adopted in real 
encomia of the fallen, and it is this which makes it impossible to 
use evidence from style to date the dialogue. ” Funeral orations ” 
belong to the type of oratory called by the Greeks ” epideictic,” and 
demand an artificial elevation of diction and use of verbal ornament 
avoided in “ forensic ” pleading and political speaking. Hence 
all the extant specimens exhibit, to a greater or a less degree, the 
high-flown and semi-poetical character distinctive of the Sicilian 
“ show declamation ” introduced to Athens by Gorgias, and Plato 
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has been careful to preserve this peculiarity. When we examine 
the contents of the discourse, we see that he has been equally careful 
to conform to the accepted model. His oration, like those of 
Lysias and Isocrates, but unlike the really statesmanlike discourse 
of Pericles, dwells on the topics afforded by mythology for the 
glorification of Athens, the origination of the cultivation of com 
and of the olive in Attica, the contest of Athena with Hephaestus 
for the patronage of the city, the public spirit and chivalry displayed 
in such legendary exploits as the protection of the family of Heracles 
and the rescuing for burial of the corpses of the champions who fell 
before the gates of Thebes. Lysias and Isocrates both expatiate on 
these prehistorical events at great length— a length apparently 
satirized by Socrates in the remark (239^) that they have already 
received their due meed of celebration from the poets. The speech 
then proceeds, like those which are apparently its immediate 
models, to a sketch of the history of Athens down to date, the 
object of which is to glorify the city on two grounds — its rooted and 
inveterate antipathy to “ barbarians,’’ (242C-5, 245cf,) and its 
unselfish Panhellenism, shown by its readiness always to make 
sacrifices to preserve the '' balance of power ” betw^een the different 
Greek cities by supporting the weaker side in these internal quarrels 
(244^). The demonstration of the second point in particular leads 
to a bold falsification of history, by which the fifth century attempts 
of Athens to dominate Boeotia and the Archidamian war itself 
are made to appear as heroic struggles against the imperialism ” 
of other communities. We know enough from Plato of the real 
sentiments both of himself and of Socrates to understand that this 
version of history cannot represent the serious convictions of 
either ; it has aU the appearance of satire on the patriotic ” version 
of history given by Isocrates in an inconsistent combination with 
Panhellenism. Similarly after reading the Gorgias and Republic 
and the sketch of Athenian history given in Laws iii., we shall 
find it impossible to take the Alenexenus seriously when it glorifies 
the existing constitution of Athens is a true aristocracy in which the 
men who are reputed to be ** best govern with the free consent of 
the multitude When we are told that at Athens, as 

nowhere else, “ he who has the repute of wisdom and goodness is 
sovereign,” the emphasis must be meant to fall on the words ” who 
has the repute,” and the encomium is disguised satire. Probably, 
then, the real purpose of the discourse is to imitate and at the same 
time, by adroit touches of concealed maiice, to satirize popular 
” patriotic oratory.” It is no objc^ tion to such an interpretation 
to say, what is true enough, that the speech contains noble passages 
on the duty of devotion to one’s State and the obligation of per- 
petuating its finest traditions. Even the ” flag-flapper ” who 
distorts all history into a romantic legend of national self-glorifica- 
tion, usually has some good arguments, as well as many bad ones, 
for his ''patriotism,’ and we may credit Plato with sufiicient 
penetration to have seen that satire misses its designed effect unless 
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it is accompanied by intelligent recognition of the good which is 
mingled with the evil in its objects. (This is why so much of the 
writing of Juvenal, Swift, Victor Hugo, merely wearies a reader 
by the monotony of the invective.^) 

If Isocrates is the person against whom the satire of the Menex- 
emis is largely directed, we can see an excellent reason why that 
satire should be so liberally mixed with sympathy. Isocrates was 
honourably distinguished by his real superiority to mere particu- 
larism and his real concern for the interests of Greek civilization as 
a whole, and in this he and Plato were wholly at one. But, unlike 
Plato, who regarded the hard and fast distinction between Greek 
and " barbarian ’* as unscientific superstition, Isocrates takes the 
antithesis seriously and tends to regard hate of the barbarian as 
equivalent to love for civilization. The combination of the tw’o 
points of view in the Menexenus is a fair representation of his lifelong 
attitude towards affairs. So again the distortion of history by which 
the most aggressive exploits of Attic imperialism, such as the attempt 
of Pericles and his friends to dominate Boeotia, and the Archida- 
mian War as a whole, are represented as wars of liberation," 
is no very violent parody of the methods of Isocrates when he is 
anxious, as in the Panegyricus, to gratify Athenian partifility for 
Athens or Athenian dislike of Sparta. One may suspect the same 
purpose of parody in the false emi)hasis which is laid in the M enex- 
enus on the naval exploits of Athens in the Sicilian expedition as 
efforts for the " liberation " of the oppressed, Isocrates notoriously 
held the view that the naval ascendancy of Athens had been a 
national misfortune, since it had led to the lust for empire, and 
there are passages in the Laws which show that Plato sympathized 
with this conviction. But it would be a telling criticism of the 
Isocratean way of manipulating history to show that it could easily 
be employed for glorifying precisely the side of Athenian history 
which gave Isocrates himself least satisfaction. You have only to 
sit as loosely to facts as Isocrates habitually allows himself to do 
when he wishes to praise or to abuse some one, and you can make 
Alcibiades into a hero of chivalry who was only doing his duty by 
the oppressed when he lured Athens on to its ruin by the prospect of 
the conquest of Sicily ! ^ If we read the Menexenus in this light, we 
can perhaps understand the point of the curious anachronism in 
its setting. The satire of the actual " Funeral Discourse " is so 
subtly mixed with sympathetic appreciation that it would be easy 
to mistake the whole speech for a serious encomium — a mistake 
which has actually been made by a good many interpreters of Plato. 
The ordinary reader needs some very visible warning sign if he is 
to approach the discourse with the required anticipation that 

^ Cf. the excellent remarks of Sir A. Quiller-Couch, Studies in Literature, 
p, 290 ff, 

* Lysias takes care to “ skip *' the Peloponnesian War entirely : Isocrates 
does worse. He actually justifies the two great crimes of the enslavement 
and massacre of the Melians and the destruction of Scione 1 
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its purpose is satirical. The warning is given, for any intelligent 
reader, by the amazing introduction of Socrates at a date years 
after his death. It is as though Plato were telling us in so many 
words that we are dealing with the utterances of a mere puppet 
who has nothing to do with the great man to whose memory the 
dialogues in general are a splendid tribute. Even so, the fiction is 
singular, and hardly to be accounted for unless we realize the 
presence in Plato himself of a peculiar vein of freakish hum<jur 
which comes out notably in the singular antinomies " of the 
Parmenides as well as in the whimsicalities of the Sophistes and 
Politiciis. It was an impish trick to put the discourse of the 
Menexenus into the mouth of a puppet Socrates, and we may be 
glad that the trick was never repeated, as we are glad that Shake- 
speare never perpetrated a second Troilus and Cressida. The very 
audacity of the trick is some additional evidence of the genuineness 
of the dialogue. We can understand that Plato might take such 
a liberty — once, and in an unhappy moment ; it is suiely incredible 
that a younger member of Plato's entourage sliould have ventured on 
it at all. 


See further : 

Rittkr, C. — Platon, i. 297-308 {Hippia^ 11 ), 359-361 
(Hippias I), 485-496 (Menexenus). 

Rakder, H. — Platons philosophische Entwickelung, 92 “94 (Ion), 
94-95 (Hippias II), 101-106 (Hippias I), 125-127 
(Menexenus). 

Apelt, O. — Beitrdge zur Gcschichte der griechischen Philosophic 
(1891), 369 -390 (der Sophist Hippias von Elis) ; Platonische 
Aufsdtze (1912), 203 -237 (on Hippias I and II). 

Kraus, O. — Plato.^ . Hippias Minor. (Prague, 1913.) 

Dittmar, H. — Aeschines von Sphettus 1-59 {on the connection 
of the Menexenus with the Aspasia of Aeschines. The 
connection is clearly m. le out, but I think it an exaggera- 
tion to find the purpo 3 of Plato's dialogue mainly in ft 
" polemic " against Aeschines), 
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MINOR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES : CHARMIDES, 
LACHES, LYSIS 

W E may group the three dialogues which form the subject 
of this chapter together for several reasons. From the 
dramatic point of view all show an advance upon what is 
likely to have been the earliest form of the Platonic dialogue, the 
direct presentation of Socrates in conversation with a single interloc- 
utor. The Lysis and Charmides both profess to be reports of recently 
held conversations given by Socrates to an unnamed friend or friends, 
and thus conform to the type of such masterpieces of literary art 
as the Protagoras and Republic. The fiction that the dialogue is 
reported enables Socrates to draw a highly di*amatic picture 
of the persons engaged in the conversation and the circumstances 
in which it is held. This device is not adopted in the Laches, where 
the method of direct reproduction of the conversation is maintained, 
but the same advantage is obtained by adding to the number of the 
interlocutors, so that v/e have a vivid characterization of three 
persons, two of them notabilities, besides Socrates himself. All three 
dialogues, again, are connected by the fact that they deal with 
Socrates in the special character of older friend and adviser of the 
very young, and two of them, the Charmides and Lysis give us an 
attractive picture of his personal manner as mentor to his young 
friends. In the cases of Charmides and Laches Plato has been 
careful to indicate approximately the period of life to which Socrates 
has attained, and we see that both are meant as pictures of the 
master as he was between the ages of forty and fifty, and thus take 
us back to a time when Plato himself was either an infant or not yet 
born. It is closely connected with this that both dialogues, and 
especially the Laches, are pervaded by the atmosphere of the Archi- 
damian war and remind us of the fact that Socrates was, among 
other things, a fighting man. A further point of connexion 
between these two dialogues is, that they are both concerned at 
bottom with a difficulty arising directly out of the Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue as identical with knowledge. Each deals with one 
of the great recognized virtues demanded from a Greek " good 
man ” — the Charmides with 'Temperance,'* the Lachesvath " valour ” 
or " fortitude " — and in both cases the discussion follows the same 
general lines. We are gradually led up to the point of identifying 
the virtue under consideration with knowledge of the good, and then 

46 
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left to face the difficulty that the identification seems to involve 
the further identification of this particular virtue with all virtue. 
If valour, for example, is knowledge of the good, how can we con- 
tinue to distinguish the soldier's virtue of valour from any other 
virtue, and what becomes of the popular belief that a man may have 
one virtue in an eminent degree, and yet be deficient in another — 
may be, for example, a very brave soldier but very licentious " ? 
This problem of the ‘‘ unity of the virtues " forms the starting-point 
for the discussion of the Protagoras, and cannot be said to receive its 
full solution until we come to the Republic. Thus, by raising it, the 
Laches and Charmides prelude directly to what must have been the 
great achievements of Plato’s literary prime of manhood ; this is 
an additional reason for holding that they must not be placed among 
his earliest compositions. It is, for example, quite possible, if not 
even probable, that both may be later works than the Gorgias, 
which still retains the method of simple direct reproduction of a 
conversation and, for all its impressive eloquence, shows less insight 
into the more difficult philosophical problems raised by the Socratic 
conception of morality. 

The Charmides. — ^Formally, like several of t}ie dialogues, the 
Charmides has as its object the finding of a definition. To us it 
seems at first pedantic to attach importance, in morals at any rate, 
to mere definitions of the different virtues. A definition, we are 
inclined to think, is at best a matter of names, whereas ethical 
thinking should concern itself directly with concrete realities." 
If a man recognizes and practises a noble rule of life, it matters very 
little by what name he calls the right act, whether he looks at it as 
an exhibition of courage, or of justice, or of " temperance." The^ 
" fine " deed can, in fact, easily be made to wear the semblance of 
any one of these " virtues." This is true enough, but it would be 
out of place as a criticisr-i on the Socratic demand for " definitions " 
in matters of conduct. From the Greek point of view, the problem 
of definition itself is not one of names, but of things. If our moral 
judgment is to be sound, and c.ir moral practice good, we must 
approve and disapprove rightly We must admire and imitate 
what is really noble, and must not be led into false theory and bad 
practice by confused thinking about good and evil. The problem 
of finding a definition of a " virtue " is at bottom the problem of 
formulating a moral ideal, and it is from this point of view that we 
ought to consider it. The important thing is that we should know 
quite definitely what we admire in conduct and that our admiration 
should be rightly given to the u.i.igs which are really admirable. 
Failure in finding the definition means that we really do not know 
what we admire, and so long as we do not know this, our moral life 
is at the mercy of sentimental half-thinking. 

The particular virtue selected for discussion is one which bulks 
very large in all Greek thought about the conduct of life — the 
beautiful characteristic called hy the Greeks sophrosyne, and by the 
Romans temperantta. It is easier to indicate from the usage of the 
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language what this moral excellence is, than to find any one name 
for it in our modern English. In literature we find sophrosyne spoken 
of chiefly in the following connexions. As its derivation implies, 
the word means literally the possession of a " sane '' or ' ' wholesome " 
mind ; sophrosyne is thus contrasted with the " folly ** of the man 
who “ forgets himself *' in the hour of success and prosperity, and 
“ presumes on ** his advantages of wealth or power, pushes them 
to the full extreme in his dealings with the less fortunate. Or it 
may equally be contrasted with the '' unbalanced conduct of the 
fanatic who has only one idea in his ht;ad, can only see one side of 
a situation and is blind to all the others. In this sense, as the virtue 
opposed to the pride of the man who forgets that the gods can cast 
him down as low as they have raised him high, the recklessness of the 
successful man who forgets that he may himself come to be as much 
at the mercy of another as others are now at his, the pitilessness of 
the fanatic who can only see one side to every question, sophrosyne 
covers very much of what we call humility, humanity, mercy. 
Again, the word is a name for the kind of conduct thought becoming 
specially in the young towards elders, soldiers towards their superior 
officer, citizens towards their magistrates. In this sense it means 
proper modesty and even covers such minor matters as a becoming 
outward deportment in speech and gesture. In still a third sense, 
it is the characteristic of the man who knows how to hold his 
imperious bodily appetites, “ the desire for meat and drink and the 
passion of sex,*’ in eas}^ and graceful control, as contrasted with the 
man who offends us by unseemly and untimely greed of these 
appetitive enjoyments. In this aspect, sophrosyne is what in good 
English is still called temperance,” if we take care to remember 
that it is part of the virtue itself that it is not the imperfect self- 
restraint of the man who holds himself in check ungracefully and 
with difficulty, but the easy and natural self-restraint of the man 
who enjoys being ” temperate.” ^ If it does not seem an affectation 
to use such a phrase, we may say that sophrosyne is the spirit of the 
*• disciplined life. It is not, as Hume insinuates,* a " monkish ” 
virtue, except in the sense that you certainly cannot be a good 
monk without it. Neither, as Hume forgot, can you be a good 
soldier, and that is why in the Laws ^ Plato tlirows sophrosyne 
and valour together, and insists that the former is the major and 
the harder part of the lesson every good ” fighting man ” has to 
master. The very wide range of the use of the word in literature 
goes a long way to explain the importance Socrates attaches to a 
clear and coherent statement of its meaning, and the difficulty the 
company have in producing such a statement. The introductory 
narrative provides an opportunity for a clear indication of the date 

^ Hence Aristotle’s sharp distinction throughout the Ethics between the 
ffu)<f>pu}v and the iyKparijf or morally “strong *’ man in whom judgment and 
“ will ” — in the Elizabethan sense — are at variance though he habitually 
compels himself to follow judgment. 

• Inquiry into the Principles of Morals, Section IX. Part I. 

■ Laws, 634a-6. 
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at which the conversation is supposed to take place. Socrates has 
been serving before the walls of Potidaea, in the campaign of the 
year 431 with which hostilities between Athens and the members 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy opened, and has just returned safe 
and sound, after having displayed his courage and coolness in 
danger, as we learn from the Symposium} by saving the life of Alci- 
biades. He is then a man of some forty years (Plato, we must 
remember, is not yet born). He goes direct, on his arrival, to his 
“ wonted haunts,” the palaestrae, and begins at once to ask ques- 
tions about the way in which " philosophy and the young people ” 
have been faring in his absence on service [Charm. 153d). (This, 
we observe, implies that the interest of young men of promise in 
Socrates as a wise counsellor was already a reality, eight years before 
Aristophanes burlesqued these relations in the Clouds.) Critias, 
cousin of Plato’s mother, afterwards to be unnappily known as a 
leader of the violently reactionary party in the ” provisional 
government ” set up after the capitulation of Athens to Lysander, 
but at present simply a young man of parts but with a touch of 
forwardness and sclTconlidence, thereupon promises to introduce 
Socrates to his own cousin Charmides (Plato’s uncle, subsequently 
associated with Critias and his party as the head of the commission 
set up to dominate the Piraeeus), as a lad of exceptional promise.* 
Socrates had already seen him as a mere child, but he has now grown 
to be a youth of wonderful beauty and equally wonderful sophrosyne. 
It is agreed that Socrates shall have some conversation with the 
lad and judge of him for himself. 

Socrates leads up playfully to his real purpose, the examination 
of the boy’s spiritual state. Charmides has been complaining of 
headaches- Socrates professes to have brought back from his 
northern campaign a wonderful remedy which he has learned from 
a Thracian.^ The Thra an, however, had explained that not only 
can you not treat a local disorder properly without treating the 
patient’s whole body, ycru cannot treat the body successfully 
without treating the soul, which L he real scat of health and disease. 
Hence Socrates is under a promise not to practise; the recipe against 
headache on anyone who is not spiritually sound in constitution. 
It would be useless if employed on a subject with a deep-seated 
spiritual disorder. Sophrosyne is presupposed in spiritual health ; 
before Charmides can be treated for his headaches, then, we must 
find out whether he has sophrosyne [Chain., 135^-158^). Now if a 
man has this or any other character of soul, it must, of course, make 

* Symposium, 21Q-220. 

* According to Xenophon (Mem. iii. 7, i), it was Socrates himself w^ho 
first y)ersuaded Charmides to enter public life. But this looks like a mere 
inference from what is said in our dialogue of the modest and retiring disposi- 
tion of Charmides in boyhood. If the fact were so, it is singular that no one 
ever seems to have accuse i Socrates oi ** corrupting " Charmides, though he 
was made responsible foi Critias and Alcibiades. 

* For the reputation of Thrace as a home of this kind of lore — it was the 
land of Orpheus, we must remember — cf. Eurip. Ale. gSOff. 
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its presence felt, and its possessor will therefore have an opinion of 
some kind about its nature. (It is not meant, of course, that the 
possessor of the character need have a “ clear and distinct idea ” of 
it, but only that he must have some acquaintance with it ; language 
about it will have some meaning for him, exactly as language about 
sight or hearing will mean something to anyone who can see or hear, 
though it would be meaningless to beings born blind or deaf.) Thus 
we are led to the question what kind of thing Charmidcs takes 
sophrosyne to be. As is natural in a mere lad, Charmides fixes first of 
ali on an exterior characteristic, and equally naturally it is a charac- 
teristic of sophrosyne in the form which would be most familiar to 
a boy — the form of decent and modest bearing towards one's elders 
and “ good behaviour “ generally. One shows sophrosyne by walking, 
talking, doing things generally, in an “ orderly and quiet ” fashion ; 
so perhaps we may say that it is “ a sort of quietness " {vdvxioT-q^) , 
a “ slowness ” which may be contrasted with undignified and un- 
graceful “ hurry (159ft). This, of course, is tme, so far as it goes, 
only it does not go very far. There is a hurry " which means that 
one's limbs or one's tongue are not really under control as they should 
be. But we want to get behind such mere outward indications to 
the interior condition of soul from which they spring ; and besides, 
clearly ‘"slowness,” “deliberateness,” does not always arise from 
being “ master of one's soul.” As Socrates says, in the various 
physical and mental accomplishments it is what is readily and 
quickly done, not what is done slowly and with difficulty, that is 
“ well ” or “ fairly ” (/eaXoi?) done. He who reads or writes, or 
wrestles or boxes well, does these things quickly ; he who can only 
make the proper movements slowly does not do them well. So 
with accomplishments of the mind. A fine memory or judgment or 
invention is a quick, not a slow, memory or judgment or invention. 
Now it is admitted that sophrosyne, whatever it is, is something 
” fine ” (AcaXoV). Clearly then it cannot be right to fix on “ slow- 
ness ” as what is specially distinctive of sophrosyne {i^,qc-i6od). 
The point is that, in small things as well as in great, the man who 
is master of his soul is free from “ hurry.” There is, in a sense, a 
spacious leisureliness about his behaviour. But this freedom from 
“ haste ” and “ hurry ” is not the same thing as slowness : slowness 
may be, and often is, a mere consequence of awkwardness, of not 
being master of yourself. 

Charmides next makes a suggestion which shows a real attempt 
to get behind the externals of behaviour to the spirit and temper 
they reveal. Sophrosyne makes a man quick to feel shame, and 
perhaps it is the same thing as modesty (atSws, i6og). The boy 
is still clearly thinking of the form in which sophrosyne would be 
most familiar to a well-bred boy — ^the sense of being “ on one's best 
behaviour ” in the presence of one's parents, one's elders, and in 
general of those to whom respect is due. (We may compare Kant's 
well-known comparison of the reverence for the moral law which is, 
according to him, the specific ethical feeling, with the sense of restraint 
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we feel in the presence of an exalted or impressive personage — the 
sort of feeling an ordinary man would have if he were suddenly sum- 
moned to an interview with the King or the Pope, There is a real 
analog between the two things ; as Kant says, our feeling in both 
cases is primarily one of inhibition or restraint. You don't loll ' 
in the King's presence, and a good man is not free and easy " in 
the presence of a moral obligation.) But again, the analogy is only 
an analogy, not an identity. Sophrosyne cannot be simply identified 
with shamefacedness {alaxvvr}) or modesty (atSws).^ For, by 
general consent, it is something which is always not merely " fine " 
(/caXoV) but good {ayaOov), and there is a false modesty which is not 
good. As Homer says, “ Modesty is not good in a beggar.” (Cf. 
the Scots saying, ” Dinna let yer modesty wrang ye.”) The shame or 
modesty which makes a man too bashful to tell his full need on the 
proper occasion is not good, but sophrosyne is always good (i6o^- 
i6i«). 

This leads to a third suggestion which is more important than 
any we have yet met. Charmides has heard some one — it is hinted 
that this some one is Critias — ^say that sophrosyne means ” attending 
to one’s own matters ” (to ra cavToD irpaTTnv, ifnZ)),® and this, 
perhaps, ma}^ be the true account. It does obviously present one 
advantage. The formula is a strictly universal one, applicable to 
the whole conduct of life in all its different ” ages,” not merely to 
the kind of conduct appropriate to the young in particular. In a 
boy the shyness, or backwardness, of which we have just been speak- 
ing is a laudable thing, and ” forwardness ” a fault, but ” shyness ” 
is far from being a laudable characteristic in a grown man. But 
at any age of life it is laudable to ” mind your own affairs ” and 
censurable to be a ” meddler ” or busybody. Unfortunately, as 
Socrates goes on to point out, the phrase ” to attend to one’s own 
matters ” is so ambiguon • that the new suggestion is something of 
a ” conundrum ” ; we have to guess, if we can, what its author may 
have meant Clearly he cannot have meant that a man 

should only read and write his ow:. name and no one els^’s, or that 
the builder or the physician shouM build his own house or cure his 
own body and no other, on pain of being noted for a ” meddler.” 
Life would be intolerable to a community where the rule was that 
every one should ” attend to his own matters ” in the sense that he 
must ” do everything for himself ” {i6ie). The alleged saying, 
then, is what we called it, a pure conundrum. In the Republic, as 


^ Strictly, a^5ws is the name for laiiv’ > ’ le modesty, alarx'^^V to* the back- 
wardness which is not laudable, mauvaise honte. But the words are freely 
treated as interchangeable. 

■ t 6 rd Lavrov TTpdrreiy is the conduct which is the opposite of r6 troXvirpccy/jiOyfItf, 
“ having a finger in everyone’s pie.” In Attic life TroXvirpayjuoa-t^yrj would show 
itself, e.g., in that tendency to quarrel with one’s neighbours and drag them 
into law-suits about trifle*? v^hich Aristophanes regularly ascribes to his peiiis 
bourgeois. Hence dTrpdypLdJv is in Attic sometimes an epithet of censure — 
“ inert,” ” lazy ” — but often one of approval — “ a quiet decent man,” a man 
who “ keeps himself to himself.** 
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we all know, this very phrase " to mind one's own matters ” is 
adopted as an adequate definition not merely of one type of “ virtue," 
but of SiKaioarvur), “ right-doing," the fundamental principle of 
the whole moral life. There is no inconsistency between the two 
dialogues. The point made in the Charmides is simply that the 
phrase as it stands, without further explanation leaves us in the 
dark. In the Republic the necessary explanation has been supplied 
by the educational theory and moral psychology which precede its 
introduction, so that when we come to it, it has a very definite 
significance, and is seen at once to embody the whole content of the 
Socratic ideal that a man's business in life is the " tendance of his 
soul." If it had been sprung upon us, without this preparation, in 
the course of Republic i. as an answer to the ethical nihilism of 
Thrasymachus, it would then have been exactly what Socrates 
calls it in the Charmides — a conundrum. 

The defence of the proposed definition is now taken up by 
Critias. He replies to the objection of Socrates by making a dis- 
tinction between " doing " (ro Tr/jarrcti', to €pydl€<rOat) and " making " 
(to TTotctv). The shoemaker " makes " shoes for his customers, but 
in " making " their shoes he is " doing ” his own work. The 
shoes he makes are not his own shoes, but the making of them is 
his " own " trade or work. Here again we are dealing with a real 
and important distinction ; in the Republic we shall learn the true 
significance of the conception of a " work " or " vocation " which 
is a man’s " own," not because the products of it are to be his " own " 
property for his own exclusive use, but because it is the contribution 
he and no one else can make to the " good life." Critias has not, 
however, thought out the implications of his own distinction, and 
goes wrong from the start by an elementary confusion of ideas. 
He appeals in support of the distinction to the saying of Hesiod that 
“ no work is disgraceful," ^ on which he puts a glaringly false inter- 
pretation. Hesiod, he says, cannot have meant that no occupation 
is a base one, for there are base trades like those of the shoemaker 
and fishmonger, not to mention worse ones. By " work " Hesiod 
must have meant " making what is honourable and useful," and 
similarly, when we say that sophrosyne is " minding your own 
matters " or " doing your own work ” we mean that it is doing what 
is " honourable and useful " (163&-C). 

We might expect that Socrates would fasten at once on the 
obvious weakness of this definition ; it presupposes that we already 
know what we mean by " good and useful." We should then be 
led direct to the conclusion which it is part of Plato’s purpose to 
drive home, that we cannot really know the character of sophrosyne 

^ ipryov 6 ’ ovbkv 6 v^ibot (Hesiod, O.D. 31 1). Xenophon {Mem, i. 2, yy—57) 
states that Socrates was fond of the saying, apparently taking it in the sense 
that honest work is no disgrace.” His ” accuser ” twisted it to mean that 
no one need feel ashamed of anything he does. Comparison with the similar 
charges of getting an immoral sense out of the poets considered in the 
Apologia Socratis of Libanius, seems to show that what Xenophon has in view 
is the pamphlet of Polycrates against Socrates. 
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or any other virtue until we know what good and evil are, and when 
we know that we have answered the question what virtue is. In 
point of fact, Socrates prefers to make an unexpected deviation 
from the diiect line of the argument, which raises a still more general 
issue, and apparently takes us out of the sphere of ethics into that 
of epistemology. The length of this section shows that it is meant 
to be the most important division of the dialogue, and we shall need 
therefore to consider it with some care. 

According to the explanation of Critias, a physician who cures 
his patient is doing something good and useful for both himself and 
the patient and is therefore acting with sophrosyne. But he need 
not know that he is doing what is “ good and useful." (The physi- 
cian cannot be sure that he will really be the better, or that his 
patient will be the better, for his services. It might be better for 
the patient that he should die, or for the physician that he should 
not make the income he does make.) I'hus it would seem that a 
man may have sophrosyne without being aware that he has it 
This would not only seem inconsistent with the assump- 
tion Socrates had made at the beginning of his conversation with 
Charmides. but also flatly contradicts the generally accepted view, 
with which Critias agrees, that sophrosyne actually is the same thing 
as " self-knowledge." (The thought, of course, is that " sanity’’ of 
mind is precisely a true understanding of yourself, your strength 
and your weaknesses, your real situation in relation to gods and 
men, the kind of self-knowledge which was inculcated by the A'osc^ 
ieipsiivt ^ inscription in the Delphic temple.) We thus find ourselves 
embarked on a double question : (i) Is self-knowledge possible at all ? 
(2) If it is, is it profitable ; has it any bearing on the practical conduct 
of life ? Or again : (i) What is the object apprehended by self- 
knowledge ? (2) What is the result it produces ? 

The second questior ‘s met by Critias with the reply that self- 
knowledge, like such " sciences " or “ arts " os arithmetic and 
geometry, and unlike such "sciences" or "arts" as building or 
weaving, has no " product." Tl. s is, in untechnical language, the 
distinction which is more clearly drawn in the Politicits and finally 
takes technical form in Aristotle as the distinction between " specu- 
lative " knowledge, which has no further end than the perfecting of 
itself, and " practical " know^ledge, which has always an ulterior 
end, the making of some thing or the doing of some act. Critias 
is unconsciously assuming first that self-knowledge is eVto-TTz/xr; or 
knowledge of universal rules or principles of some kind, and 
next that it is " speculative," not ' practical " science. The result 
is that he is virtually confusing the direct acquaintance with one’s 
own individual strength and weaknesses really meant in the Delphian 
inscription with the " science ” of the psychologist. He is taking it 
for graiited, as too many among ourselves still do, that to know 
psychology and to have a profound acquaintance with your own 
" heart " are the same thing {Charm, Socrates lets this 

^ yvC)0t aavrSv, 
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confusion of “ direct acquaintance ** with “ knowledge about " go 
uncriticized, because his immediate purpose is to raise a more general 
issue, one which concerns not the effect of knowledge, but the object 
apprehended. In all other cases, he urges, that which is appre- 
hended by a knowledge " or “ science " is something different 
from the knowing or apprehending itself. Arithmetic for example 
is knowledge of ‘‘ the even and odd," as we should say, of the 
characters of the integers. But " the even and odd " are not the 
same thing as the knowing which has them for its object. (In fact, 
of course, arithmetic is a mental activity, the integers and their 
properties are not.) Wc shall find the same distinction between the 
" knowing " and the object known in the case of any other " know- 
ledge " we like to take (i66^-Z?). Critias admits the truth of this 
in general, but asserts that there is one solitary exception. The self- 
knowledge of which he had spoken is this exception ; it is quite 
literally a knowing which " knows itself and all other knowledges," 
and the virtue sophrosyne is no other than this " knowing which 
knows itself " {i66c). In effect this amounts to identifying soph- 
rosyne with what is called in modern times " theory of knowledge." 

We proceed to test this thesis in the true Socratic way by 
asking what consequences would follow from it. It would follow 
that the man who has sophrosyne would know what he knows and 
what he does not know but merely "fancies" (otcrat), and also 
what other men know and what they only " fancy." Let us once 
more put our double question, Is such knowledge as this possible, and 
if it is, is it of any benefit to us ? 

There is a grave difficulty even about its possibility. For, in all 
other cases, we find that a mental activity is always directed on 
some object other than itself. Sight and hearing do not sec or 
hear sight or hearing ; they see colours and hear sounds. Desire 
is never " desire of desire " but always desire of a pleasant object ; 
we do not wish for " wishing " but for good. What we love is not 
" loving " but a beloved person, what we fear, not fear but some 
formidable thing, and so forth. That is, it is characteristic of 
mental activities of all kinds that they are directed upon an object 
other than themselves (i6yc-i68a). It would be at least " singular " 
(aroTTOj^) if there should be a solitary exception to this principle, a 
" knowing " which is not the knowing of a science {juLdOy/nn) of some 
kind, but the " knowing of itself and the other knowings " (i68a). 
Knowing, in fact, is always a knowing of something, and so relative 
to an object known ; its " faculty " is to be of something (i68&), and 
so where there is know'ing there must be a known object, just as 
where there is a " greater than " there must always be a " less " 
than which the greater is greater. Hence, if there is anything w'hich 
is greater than itself, it must also be less than itself ; if anything 
which is double of itself, it must also be half itself, and so on. If 
" seeing " can see itself, "seeing " itself must be coloured. Some of 
these consequences are patently absurd, e.g, that there should be a 
number which is greater than, and by consequence also less than 
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itself : if it is not so obvious that seeing cannot see itself, and that sight, 
by consequence, is not a colour, the position is at any rate difficult to 
accept. It would require a great philosopher to decide the question 
whether any activity can be its ow^n object, and if so, whether this 
is the case with the activity of knowing, and we have not the 
genius needed to determine the point {i6Sb-i6ob). But in any case, 
we may say that such a supposed “ knowing of knowing cannot be 
what men mean by sophrosyne unless it can be shown that it would 
be “ benciicial to us, as sophrosyne admittedly is (iGqb~c), 

(So far then, the point of the argument has been the perfectly 
sound one that no mental activity is its own object. Manifestly 
this is true of the knowing of the epistemologist, as much as of any 
other activity. If there is such a science as tlie theory of know- 
ledge,” its object will be “ the conditions under which knowledge is 
possible.” But these conditions are not the same thing as anyone's 
knowing about them. The doctrines of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
for example, arc one thing and Kant's knowing or believing these 
doctrines is another.) 

We can now take a further stop. Let us concede, for the pur- 
poses of argum(‘nt, that there is such a thing as a ” knowing of 
knowing.” Even if there is, it is not the same thing as ” knowing 
ivhat you know and what you do not know,” and therefore is not the 
self-knowlt'dge with which Crilias has been trying to identify 
sophrosyne. Critias does not readily take in the distinction, which 
lias therefore to be made gradually clearer by illustrations. Sup- 
pose a man to ” know about knowing,” what will this knowledge 
really tell him ? It will tell him that ” this is knowledge ” and ” that 
is not kriow'ledge,” i.e. that this proposition is true, that proposition 
is not certainly tnie. But to know so much and no more would 
certainly not be enough for the purposes of the practitioner in 
medicine and statesman' ^lip. The physician needs not mcn ly to 
know that ” I know^ .such and such a proposition,” he needs to know 
that the true proposition in question is rekwant to tJie treatment of 
his patients. In other w'ords, ii is not enough for him to know 
what knowledge is, he needs to kn wv what healili. is, and the states- 
man similarly must know' not m.erely wdiat knowledge is, but what 
rioht is. Ex hypothesi they wall not learn this from a science w^hich 
has knowledge as its object, but from medicine, of wdiich the object 
is health in the body, or from politics, wdiich knows about “ right.” 
Thus w'e mtist not say that the man who nas only ” knowledge of 
knowledge ” will know what he knows and what he does not ; we 
may only say that that he will knc.w the bare fact that he know^s or 
does not know. (The meaning is, for example, that a man who was 
a mere epistemologist and nothing more might be aware that when 
he says. ” So many grains of arsenic are fatal, ” he is saying something 
which satisfies all the conditions required for genuine scientific 
knowledge ; but, if he only knew epistcmologj.‘ and nothing else, 
he w'ould not even know that he must not administer fatal doses of 
arsenic to his fellow'-men.) Thus if sophrosyne is the same thing as 
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a “ knowledge of knowledge/' the man who has it will not be helped 
by it to distinguish a genuine practitioner from a pretender in 
medicine or in anything else. To distinguish the true physician 
from the quack, you need to know not epistemology, the ** know- 
ledge of knowledge,” but medicine, the ” knowledge of things 
wholesome and unwholesome.” The true judge of medical theory 
and practice is not the epistemologist but the medical specialist, and 
no one else (ibqt^-iyic). And this conclusion seems to dispose of 
the worth of sophrosyne, if we were right in identifying it with a 
knowledge of knowledge.” A self-knowledge which taught us to 
know, in the first instance, our own strength and weakness, and, in 
the second place, the strength and weakness of others, and so 
enabled us to be on our guard against self-delusion and imposture, 
would be of the highest value for the conduct of life. But we have 
just seen that all that the epistemologist as such could possibly 
tell about himself or anyone else would be merely whether he really 
knew epistemology {iyjc~e). 

The point to wiiich all this leads us up is manifestly that though 
sophrosyne is a knowledge of something, it cannot be a ” knowledge 
about knowledge,” nor can this be what was really meant by those 
who have insisted on self-knowledge as the one thing needful for a 
happy life. It is clearly indicated that the sort of knowledge of 
ourselves really needed as a guide to practice is knowledge of good and 
evil and of the state of our souls in respect of them, a view which 
would immediately lead to the further result that all the genuine 
virtues are at bottom one and the same thing, knowledge of the good, 
and the distinctions commonly made between the different types 
of virtue at best conventional. (It is incidentally a further valuable 
result of the argument that it has vindicated the autonomy of the 
various sciences by exposing the pretensions of the ” theory of 
knowledge ” to judge of scientific truths on a priori grounds, and 
making it clear that in every case there is no appeal from the ve rdict 
of the expert in a specific science, so long as he claims to be the final 
authority in his own speciality.) 

The main purpose of the discussion becomes apparent when w^e 
reach its final section. Even if we waive all the difficulties we have 
raised, and admit that sophrosyne really is a ” knowledge of know- 
ledge,” and that such a knowledge is, (as w^e just said that it is 
not,) ” knowing 7£)hat we do know and what we do not,” would this 
supposed knowledge be of any value for the direction of life ? 
It is clear, of cour.se, that if we had such a knowledge, and directed 
our actions by it, everything w^ould be done ” scientifically ” [nara 
Ta 9 Irrt (TTTjf lasy cTricmy/Aova}?) . Our medical men, our soldiers, our 
sailors, all our craftsmen in fact, would be real experts ; lives would 
not be lost by the blunders of the incompetent physician or strategist 
or navigator, clothes would not be spoiled by the bungling of their 
makers ; we may even imagine that ” prophecy ” might be made 
” scientific,” and that we could thus have confident anticipations of 
the future, and, if you like, we may suppose ourselves equally 
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correctly informed about the past (a suggestion which curiously 
recalls Du Bois-Rcymond’s fanciful picture of his omniscient 
demon " i). But we should be none the happier for all this know- 
ledge unless we had something more which we have not yet men- 
tioned — knowledge of good. 'Without this we might know all about 
healing the sick, sailing the sea. winning battles, but we should not 
know when it is good that a sick man should recover, or that a 
vessel should comt^ safe to port, or a battle be won. If our life is to 
be truly happy, it is this knowledge of our good which must take 
the direction of it; apart from that knowledge, we may be able to 
secure the successful accomplishment of various results, but w’e 
cannot make sure that anything will be well and benctkially done. 
But sophrnsyne by our assumed definition is not this knowledge of 
good ; even when we waived all other difficulties about it, we .still 
retained the thesis that it is a knowledge about knowledges,'’ a 
science of sciences.” Thus sophrosyne seems to fall between two 
stools ; it is not the knowledge of good which would really ensure 
ha])piness. It is not even a knowledge which will ensure that the 
practitioners of the various ” arts ” shall be experts and practise their 
callings with success ; for we have just seen thatnt is the specialist 
in each department and not the man who knows the ” theory of 
knowledge ” who is the final judge in his own department. Sophro- 
syne, if w'c accept the proposed definition of it, even with the most 
favourable interpretation, thus seems to be of no practical value 
whatever {171^-175^). Yet this conclusion is so extravagantly para- 
doxical that it clearly cannot be sound. We can only suppose that the 
fault is with ourselves ; our notions on the subject must be hopelessly 
confused. This is unfortunate, as it makes it impossible to employ 
the Thraciem's recipe for the cure of Charmides, but there is no help 
for it. (Of course, the real, as distinct from the dramatic, conclusion 
has already been reachc m the suggestion that what is re, 'illy needed 
for the direction of life is the knowledge of good, and that this know- 
ledge is something quite different from any of the recognized special 
” sciences ” or ” arts.” The purj ose of the dialogue is to show that 
serious examination of the impli^,ations of the current conceptions 
of sophrosyne conducts us straight to the two famous Socratic “para- 
doxes” of the unity of virtue and its identity with knowledge of good.) 

The Laches. — The Laches, which we may now treat more briefly, 
aims at reaching these same results by starting with the current 
conceptions of tht^ great fighting-man’s virtue — courage or valour 
or fortitude. As in the Charmidc' , the discussion is accompanied by 
an interesting introduction which mablcs us to refer it to a definite 
period in the life of Socrates. Lysimachus and Melesias, the un- 
distinguished sons of tw'o of the greatest Athenians of the early fifth 
century, Aristides “the just ” and Thucydides, the rival of Pericles, 
are boih anxious that their own sons should rise to distinction, and 
therefore that the}^ should receive the careful education which 

^ Du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die Grenzen des Naiurerkennens, lyff. ; Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, i. 40 ff. (ed. i). 
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their own parents were prevented by their preoccupation with 
public affairs from bestowing on themselves. They have just wit- 
nessed a public exhibition given by one Stesilaus, who professes to 
be able to teach the art and mystery of fighting in full armour, and 
have brought with them two of the most famous military men of 
the day, Laches and Nicias, in order to get their opinion on the 
advisability of putting the lads under such an instructor. 

Socrates also has been present at the display, and at the recom- 
mendation of Laches, who witnessed and highly admired his 
presence of mind and courage in ttie disastrous retreat of the 
Athenian forces from Delium (424 B.c.), he is taken into consultation 
(Laches, 180^-6). It now comes out that Sophroniscus, the father 
of Socrates, had been a lifelong friend of Lysimachus, and that 
Socrates himself is a person of whom Lysimachus has heard the boys 
speak as an object of great interest to themselves and their young 
companions (iSod-e). Laches, as it comes out later, knows nothing 
of him except his admirable behaviour on the field of Delium (188^), 
but !Nicias is perfectly familiar with him and his habit of turning 
every conversation into a searching examination of the state of his 
interlocutor’s soul (187^-188/;). These allusions enable us to date 
the supposed conversation pretty accurately. It falls after Delium 
in 424, but not long after, since it is assumed that Laches, who 
fell at Manlinea in 418, is stiU burdened by the cares of public 
office (187^-6). The references to the comparative ])overty of 
Socrates — it is not said to be more than comparative {i86c) — 
may remind us that Aristophanes and Amipsias both made this 
a prominent feature in their burlesques of him (the Clouds of 
Aristophanes and the Coyinus of Amipsias), produced in 423. It 
points to the same general date that the two old men should be 
thinking of the speciality of Stesilaus as the thing most desirable 
to be acquired by their sons. After the peace of Nicias, which 
was expected to put an end to the struggle betwa^en Athens and 
the Peloponnesian Confederation, it would not be likely that 
fathers anxious to educate their sons well sliould tldnk at once of 
67 i 7 .ofLaxici as the most promising branch of education. We thus 
have to think of the conversation as occurring just about the time 
when Aristophanes produced liis delightful caricature of Socrates 
as a guide of youth ; Socrates is a man of rather under fifty ; 
Nicias and Ladies, as Plato is careful to remind us (i8i(^), are older 
men, and Lysimachus and Melesias quite old and “ out of the world.” ^ 

The Iw’o military experts, as it happens, are of different minds 

^ The same approximate date is suggested by the allusion to the famous 
Damonides, or Damon, of Oea. Nicias expresses gratitude to Socrates for 
having procured an introduction to Damon for his son Niceratus. Laches 
professes to think Damon a mere spinner of words and phrases, but Nicias 
retorts that it is not for him to judge, since he has never even met the man 
{200b). The assumption is that Damon is living in retirement from society 
generally. Since he was one of the two “ sophists ” who “ educated ” Pericles 
(Isocr. XV. 235), he must have been born, like his colleague Anaxagoras, about 
500 B.c,, so that his advanced age will account for his seclusion 
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about the practical value of the proposed instruction in the conduct 
of spear and shield. Nicias, who is represented all through as the 
more intellectual of the two, is inclined to recommend it on the 
grounds that a soldier needs to know how to handle his weapons, 
that he is likely to and skill of fence serviceable in actual fighting, 
that it may awaken in him an interest in other branches of the 
military art, such as strategy, finally that the training produces 
grace and agility and banishes awkwardness (I8Ic-I82^^). ” Laches, 
a brave fighling-man with no intellectual capacity, takes a different 
view. He holds that the “ proof of the pudding is the eating of it.” 

J here cannot be much in this technical skill, for we see that the 
Spartans, who ought to be the best judges of things military, set 
no store by its professors, and the professors themselves avoid 
Sparta like the plague. They reap their harvest from communities 
wdio. by their own admission, are backward in warfare. (This is an 
excellent little bit of dramatic characterization ; Laches is mentally 
too dull to see the obvious explanation that the professionals take 
their wares to the market where the need for them is likely to be 
most felt.) Besides, in actual warfare, the professional masters of 
fence never distinguish themselves.^ Ladies r<^members having 
seen this very professor make himself a laughing-stock by his clumsy 
handling of a complicated weapon of his own forging (iSzii-iS.'jc). 

In this disagreement of the experts, Socrates is now called upon 
to give the decisive opinion. But, as he says, a question of this 
kind is not to be settled by a majority of votes. The deciding voice 
should be left to the expert, the man who really Icnows, even if he 
were found to be in a minority of one. But who is the expert to 
whom we ought to appeal in the present case ? Not the mere expert 
or connoisseur in oTrAr./taxia. The problem is really concerned with 
the ” tendance ” of the young people's souls, and the expert to 
whom we must appeal is therefore the expert in “ tending ” his 
own soul, the man who can achieve ” goodness ” in himself and, by 
his influence, produce it in others (185^7-^). Now, if a man really is 
an expert, he may lake either o! two ways of convincing us of his 
claims. If he has learned his sk ll from others, he can tell us who 
his teachers were, and convince us that they were competent.^ If 
he has picked it up for himself, as expert knowledge is often picked 
up, he can point to its results, he can give us examples of persons 
who have been made better by his influence on them (i86a-l}. 
Socrates confesses himself to be no expen , but maliciously suggests 
that the case may be different with the two generals. They are 
richer than lie, and may have bee . able to pay ” sophists ” for in- 
struction in the art of ” tending the soul ” ; they are older and more 
experienced, and so may have discovered the secret for themselves 

* In the Republic Socrates himself is made to propose a training for his 
young men fiom which all specialism of this kind is expressly excluded 
{Rep. hi. 404fi £[.), 

* We shall see the full significance of this when we come to examine the 
Protagoras. 
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(i86c). At any rate, they must be experts, or they could not 
pronounce on a question in which only the expert is competent 
with such confidence and readiness. (The insinuation, of course, is 
that, as we might expect from their disagreement, neither is a real 
** expert ” ; both are talking about what they do not understand.) 

We may, however, contrive to avoid the demand for direct 
evidence that there is an expert among us. For if a man really 
knows what, e.g., good sight is, and how to produce it in a patient, he 
can tell us what sight is ; if he cannot, he is manifestly not a specialist 
in the treatment of the eye. So, in the present case, the man whose 
judgment we need is the expert in “ goodness," which makes our 
souls better souls. If a man cannot even say what goodness is, it 
would be waste of time to take his advice on the kind of education 
which will produce it. Thus the original question whose judgment 
is authoritative in the problem of education may be replaced by the 
question who knows what goodness is. And this question may be, 
for convenience, further narrowed down. For our present purpose, 
judging of the worth of the art of the professional teacher of skill 
with shield and spear, it will be sufficient to consider only one 
“ part " of goodness — courage or valour. A competent judge on 
the question whether the accomplishment makes its possessor a 
better soldier must at least be able to say what courage is (iSqi- 
190c). We have now got our ethical question fairly posed : What is 
it that we really mean to be talking about when we speak of avhpdn — 
manliness, valour, courage — as one of the indispensable points of 
manhood ? Laches, the less thoughtful of the two professional 
soldiers, thinks that any man can answer so simple a question 
off-hand. “A man who keeps his place in the ranks in the presence 
of the enemy, docs his best to repel them, and never turns his back — 
there is a brave man for you " (iqo^). Thus, just as in the Char- 
mides, we start with a proposed definition of an interior state of soul 
which confuses the state itself with one of its common and customary 
outward expressions. The further course of the discussion will 
reveal the double defectiveness of this formula. It is not even 
adequate as a description of the conduct of the fighting-man himself, 
and fighting is far from being the only business in life which demands 
the same qualities as those we expect from the good soldier. As 
usual, Plato is anxious to insist upon the real identity of the spiritual 
state under the great apparent variety of its outward manifestations. 
To discover that other occupations than those of warfare also call 
for the " soldierly " virtues is a long step towards discovering the 
essential unity of the “ virtues " themselves. 

Even Laches is ready to admit at once that a feigned withdrawal 
is a proper manoeuvre in warfare, as is shown by the practice of 
the Scythians, the pretended retreat by wffiich the Lacedaemonians 
drew the Persians from their defences at Plataea, and other 
examples (igiti-c). He is even ready to allow that fighting is not the 
only situation in which courage may be shown. A man may show 
himself a brave man or a coward by the way he faces danger at sea, 
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poverty, disease, the risks of political life ; again, bravery and 
cowardice may be shown as much in resistance to the seductions 
of pleasure and the importunities of desire as in facing or shirking 
pain or danger, a consideration which, incidentally, shows the arti- 
ficial nature of the p<>pular distinction between valour, the virtue of 
war, and sophrosyne, the virtue of peace and non-combatants 
(iQid-e). (It is this passage of the Laches which Aristotle has in 
view in the Ethics where he distinguishes valour in the ** primary 
sense of the word from the very kind of conduct here called by the 
name.^ The disagreement, however, is a purely verbal one. Aris- 
totle does not mean to deny that the qualities in question are indis- 
pensable to the good life, nor that there is a close analogy between 
them and the quality of the soldier, which justifies a “ transference ” 
of the name valour to them. He is concerned simply, in the interests 
of precise terminology, to insist that when w^e speak of putting up 
a good fight ” against disease, financial distress, temptation, and the 
like, we are using language which originally was appropriated to the 
actual “ fighting of actual soldiers, and Aristotle's purpose in 
giving the scries of character-sketches which make up this section 
of the Ethics requires that he shall describe the various “ virtues " 
in the guise in which they are most imnn^diately recognizable by 
popular thought.) 

Now that he sees the point, Laches replies very readily that 
there is a certain spirit or temper which is to be found universally 
in all the examples of courageous behaviour Socrates has produceci. 
They are all aises in which a man “ persists " in the face of opposi- 
tion or risk of some kind. Hence he proposes as the definition of 
courage that it is in all cases a certain Kaprepta, “ persistence," 
" endurance," " sticking to one's purpose " (T92C). This definition 
clearly has some of the qualities of a good definition. When you 
speak of coinage as a " Tsi .tence of soul," just as when we com- 
monly use the word " n^solution " as a synonym for it, you are 
really trying to indicate the spirit which underlies all the manifold 
expressions of the quality. And it js, of course, true that persistence 
or resolution is a characteristic ot courage : thu bravr‘ man is one 
who " sticks it out." But, as a definition, the formula is still too 
wide. All courage may be persistence, but all persistence is not 
courage. In the technical logical language which makes its appear- 
ance in Plato's later dialogues, we need to know the " difference " ^ 
wdiich discriminates persistence which is courage from persistence 
which is not. Since unwise persist .mce, mere obstinacy, is a bad and 
harmful thing, whereas we certair.^y mean by courage something 
w’e regard as eminently good, it looks as though we might remedy 
the defect of our formula by saying that " wise persistence " 
{(fipovi^os KapTcpta) is courage But the question now arises 

what wisdom w^e mean. A man may wisely calculate that by per- 
sisting in expenditure lie will make a commercial profit, but we 
should hardly regard this as an example of courage. When a 
^ E.N. iii. 6, 1115a 7 ff. * 5 ta 0 opd, 6ia<f>op6TT}s {I'heaetet. 2oSd ff.)* 
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physician persists in refusing the entreaties of his patient for food 
which he knows would be bad for the patient, we do not think the 
physician has shown any particular courage. In warfare, we do 
not commend the courage of a force which holds out *' because it 
knows that it is superior in numbers and still has the stronger 
position and is certain of reinforcement. It is just the ‘‘ per- 
sistence ” of an inferior force, with a worse position and no hope 
of relief, that impresses us as singularly courageous. So we think 
more of the courage of the man who acquits himself well in the 
cavalry though is he an unskilled rider, or the man who makes a 
plucky dive into deep water though he is a poor swimmer, than we 
do of the persistence of the man who acquits himself well because he 
has mastered these accomplishments. [E.g., we think Monmouth's 
raw countrymen showed great courage at Sedgemoor in putting up 
a fight against the Household troops; we do not commend the 
courage of the Household troops because they held out " against 
a crowd of peasants.) This looks as if, after all, it is " unwise 
persistence {a4>pwv Kapreprjo-Ls,) rather than “ wise " which is the true 
courage. We have plainly not found the right formula yet, and shall 
have to call on ourselves for the very quality of which we have been 
speaking, persistence " in the inquiry, if we are to approve our- 
selves " courageous thinkers (ig 2 c-ig^a). We must not miss the 
point of this difficulty. Socrates does not seriously mean to suggest 
that “ unwise " resolution or persistence is courage. His real object 
is to distinguish the wisdom " meant by the true statement that 
courage is wise resolution " from specialist knowledge which 
makes the taking of a risk less hazardous. The effect of specialist 
knowledge of this kind is, in fact, to make the supposed risk unreal. 
The man whom we admire because we suppose him to be rightly 
taking a great risk is, in reality, as he himself knows, taking little or 
no risk. Our belief in his courage is based on an illusion which he 
does not share. But it is true that we do not regard the “ unwise " 
persistency of the man who takes “ foolish " risks as true courage. 
What we really mean is that the brave man faces a great risk, being 
alive to its magnitude, but faces it because he rightly judges that 
it is good to do so. The “ wisdom " he shows is right judgment of 
good and evil, and this is what Socrates means to suggest. 

At this point Nicias comes into the discussion. He has “ often '' 
heard Socrates say that a man is “ good " at the things he knows ” 
(aTTcp (ro4>(k,ig^d) and "bad " at the things he does not know (a dpLaOr/^). 
If this is true, as Nicias believes it to be, courage, since it is always 
a good quality or activity, will be a o-o^ta or eVto-Tr/zx?;, a knowledge 
of some kind. It is clearly not the same thing as any form of 
specialist technical knowledge, for the reasons we have already 
considered. But it may well be that it is " the knowledge of what 
is formidable and what is not " (17 rwv Scti/aii/ Kal OappaXioiv lTrixrTYjp.y), 
igj\e ) ; i.e. the truly brave man may be the man who knows, in all the 
situations of life, what is and what is not a proj^r object of fear. 
This suggestion is plainly a step in the right direction, as it in- 
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corporates the important distinction between specialist knowledge 
and the kind of knowledge which might conceivably be the same 
thing as virtue, the distinction which would be made, in the fashion- 
able terminology of our own day, between knowledge of facts and 
knowledge of values. Laches, however, who is in a bad temper from 
tiis own recent rebuff, treats the theory as a mere piece of mystifica- 
tion, and can hardly be brought to express his objections to it in 
decently civil language. A physician or a farmer knows the dangers 
to which his patients or his cattle are exposed, but such knowledge 
does not constitute courage (195?^). i lie objection shows that 
Laches has missed the whole point of the definition, as Nicias goes 
on to observe. The physician may knf)w that a patient will die or 
will recover ; he does not know whether death or recovery is the 
really “ formidable thing for the patient. It may be that it is 
recovery which would in some cases be the Oreadful thing, but 
medical science cannot tell us which these cases are; (e.g. a man might 
use his restored health in a way which would bring him to public 
disgrace worse than death, and, of course, his medical man cannot 
learn from the study of medicine whethi r this will happen or not^). 
Even the seer can only j)redict that a man w'iH or will not die, 
or lose his money, that a battle will be won or lost ; his art cannot 
tell him which event will bo better for the man or the Slate 
i()6a). This is, of course, exactly the reply which might be made 
to Laches' criticism from tlie Socratic standpoint. But it still leaves 
something to be said which Socrates is anxious to say. In the 
first place, if courage is knowledge of some kind, we must deny that 
any mere animal can be brave. In fact, the truly brave wall be a 
small minority even among men. Must we say, then, that there is 
no difference in courage between a lion and a deer, a bull and a 
monkey ? Laches thinks the suggestion a sufficient refutation of 
what he regards as the ophisticaled nonsense of Nicias, but, as 
Nicias observes, its edge is turned if w'e distinguisli between natural 
high temper and fearlessness fro a<pof3nv) and genuine courage 
(to dvSpetoi', 196^-197^). So far Ni^ -as is simply insisting on what we 
shall see from the Pkacdo and R^ptihlic to be the Socratic view.* 
Native fearlessness is a valuable endowmient, but it is only in a 
human being that it can serve as a basis for the development of the 
loyalty to principle wc call cotirage, and it is only in “ philosophers ” 
that this transformation of mere ‘‘ pluck '' into true valiancy is 
complete. But there is a further dilficuby which Nicias has left 
out of account. By a “ formidable Miing " or thing to be feared ** 
we mean a future or impending evi. Now there is no science of 
future good and evil distinct from the science of good and evil 

^ So in Dickens's Great Expectations it is " better for " the returned convict 
that he dies in the prison hospital, since, if he had recovered, he would have 
been seni to the gallows for returning from transportation. TJie hero is glad 
to hear on each inquiry il.at the patient is " worse ” 

* J he distinction is more obvious to a Greek than to ourselves, since the 
vox propria for “ brave " is dvSpetoy, ** manly," and to call a brute " manly" 
is felt to be at least a straining of language. 
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simpliciter, just as there is no special science of future health and 
disease or of ** future victory and defeat.'* There is simply the 
science of medicine or of strategy, and these sciences apply 
indifferently to past, present, and future. So our definition, if we 
are to retain it, must be amended ; we must say that courage is 
** knowledge of good and evil," without any further qualification 
(198^^-199^?). But as now amended our formula covers not merely a 
part but the whole of goodness. If it is a definition at all, it is the 
definition of " goodness," not of one of several different varieties or 
departments of " goodness " (199c). Yet it is commonly held 
that courage is not the whole of " goodness " ; a good man needs 
to display other virtues, such as " justice " and sophrosyne. It 
appears then that, after all, we have not answered the question what 
courage is. So far from being competent to choose masters for the 
education of the boys, we all need to go to school ourselves, if only 
we could find a teacher (201a). 

Thus the dialogue has led us to the same result as the Charmides. 
If we try to explain what any one great typical moral virtue is, we 
find ourselves driven on to define it as " the knowledge of what is 
good." Every virtue thus seems on examination to cover the whole 
field of the conduct of life, and none can be in principle distinguished 
from any other. Yet it is commonly thought, and we shall see in 
dealing with the Republic that there are facts of experience which 
strongly support the view, that the different virtues are so really 
distinct that a man may be eminent for one and yet no less eminent 
for the lack of another, (as the typical soldier is commonly thought 
to be at once braver and ^tiore licentious than the ordinary peaceable 
civilian). We are forced by our intellect to accept the Socratic 
" paradox " of the unity of virtue, but we have to explain how the 
" paradox " is to be reconciled with the facts upon which popular 
moral psychology is based. How the reconciliation is effected we 
shall be able to say when we have studied the Protagoras, Phaedo, 
and Republic, The all-important point, on which too many inter- 
preters went wrong in the nineteenth century, is to understand that, 
to the end of his life, Plato never wavered in his adherence to the 
" paradox " itself. 

Lysis. — ^The dialogue is linked with the Charmides by its setting, 
which presents another charming picture of the manner of Socrates 
with promising boys ; some of the problems of moral psychology it 
suggests point forward to one of the supreme achievements of 
Plato’s literary prime, the Symposium. It is specially interesting 
as the unnamed source from which Aristotle derives most of the 
questions discussed in a more systematic way in the lectures which 
make up the eighth and ninth books of the Nicojnachcan Ethics. 
(The extensive use of the Lysis in these books of itself disposes of the 
misguided attack made on its authenticity by some nineteenth - 
century scholars.) 

The subject of the discussion is Friendship, a topic which plays 
a much more prominent part in ancient than in modern ethical 
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literature, for easily assignable reasons. It is quite untrue to say 
that the Greeks “ had no family life," but it is true that owing to 
the neglect of the education of their women, the family tended to 
be more a close “ business partnership than a centre of intellectual 
interests and spiritual emotions. Again, though conjugal affection 
could be a real thing in the Hellenic world, for the same reasons, 
romantic love between the sexes had little scope for the moralizing 
and spiritualizing effects we are accustomed to ascribe to it. 

Passion ” was relatively more prominent, “ affection much more 
secondary, in the sexual life of Periclean Athens than in that of any 
community which has been stamped by Christian traditions. In 
the Greek literature of the great period, Eros is a god to be dreaded 
for the havoc he makes of human life, not to be courted for the 
blessings he bestows ; a tiger, not a kittem to sport with.^ Love, as 
known to the classical writers, is a passion for taking, not for giving. 
Hence in life, as seen from the Hellenic point of view, there are just 
two outlets for the spirit of eager unsclfisli devotion. P can show 
itself in a high impersonal form, as absolute devotion to the ‘‘ city 
wliicli is the common mother of all the citizens. For the mtiri who, 
like most of us, needs a personal object of flesh and blood for pas- 
sionate affection and self-sacrilicc, there is the lifelong friend of 
his own sex, whose good is to him as his own. This is whj% in 
Aristotle's Ethics, an elaborate study of friendship immediately pre- 
cedes the culminating picture of the '' specuLitive life," in which 
man puts off the last vestiges of his human individuality to lose 
himself in the contemplation of God. Wc may suspect that those 
who condemn the tone of Greek ethics as “ self-centred "have usually 
" skipped " these books in tlioir reading of the Ethics, and forgotten 
that they are only the remains of what was once a vast literature.'’* 
Plato’s interest in the Lysis is partly a psychological one. He 
is fascinated by the m% -ery of the attraction which can draw two 
human beings so close, that each is to the othcir as dear or dearer 
than himself, as modern philosophers have been by the mystery 
of the attraction of a particular v man for a particular man. What 
docs A see in B rather than in G, to account for this attraction ? 
But he has also a more specifically ethical purpose, as will appear 
from an analysis of his argument. As usual, we shall find the 
fundamental conceptions of the Socrafic morality, the doctrine 

^ Cf Beviin, Hellenism and Christianity, 93 - 5 

2 There arc linguistic difficulties about any precise reproduction of the 
argument of the Lvsis in English. .px'Ktir can only be rendered " to love,'* 
i e. with the love of affection (not tha. sexual desire). But for «/)£\os. used 
as a substantive, we have to say " friend,’* while the adjective has to be 
rendered in various ways. If we said regularly either “ friendly *' or " dear." 
we should obscure the reasoning, since " friendly ** means definitely “ a person 
feeling affection,*' and “ dear " a “ person towards whom affection is felt." 
Either rendering would make nonsense of the question, whether our 0 £\oi are 
those whom we " love " o’ those who “ love us." Further, when the adjective 
is used about things, like wine and the like, we cannot render it by either. 
We have to say that a man " likes " wine or horses. This must be my apology 
for the shifts to which I have been driven. 
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of the “ tendance '* of the soul and the dependence of happiness 
upon knowledge of good, emerging from the paradoxes in which the 
discussion appears to entangle itself. 

The introduction of the dialogue closely resembles that of the 
Charmides. Socrates is taking a walk outside the city wall from 
the suburb of the Academy on the N.W. to the Lyceum on the 
E., when he is accosted by some of his young friends and drawn 
into a palaestra to make the acquaintance of Lysis, a beautiful and 
modest boy passionately admired by Hippothales, one of the elder 
lads. Hippothales, in fact, as the others complain, makes a nuisance 
of himself by inflicting on them endless bad poems, in M^hich he 
belauds the antiquity, wealth, and splendid renown of the family of 
Lysis. Socrates good-naturedly banters Hippothales on the inal- 
adroitness of attempting to make a “conquest “ by flatteries which 
would be more likely to spoil the recipient, by making him arrogant, 
conceited, and domineering, and is then invited to enter the palaestra 
and give a practical example of the kind of conversation really 
appropriate to a “ lover “ {Lysis, 203^-207^). 

(The tone which Socrates adopts in his conversation with Lysis 
discloses quietly but unmistakably the difference between his own 
conception of a romantic attachment and that of his fashionabie 
young companions. The tacit presupposition is that tlie “ true 
lover's “ desire is for the real felicity of the beloved; his passion is 
thus an entirely pure and disinterested thing, a form of “ affec- 
tion,” not of selfish lust ; and this, no doubt, is why Socrates can open 
the argument by examples drawn from wise parental affection. i) 

Lysis has parents who love him dearly. Since they love him so 
well they are, of course, anxious for his “happiness.” Now a man 
cannot be happy if he is not his own master and cannot “ do what 
he desires,” “ have his own way.” Yet the very parents who are 
so devoted to the bo}''s happiness will hardly let him have his own 
way about anything. He is not allowed to drive his father’s 
horses or mules, though a hired coachman or a groom who is a slave 
is allowed to do as he thinks good with them. He is even made to 
go to school under the conduct of a paedagogns and, though the 
man is a slave, has to do what he tells him. When he comes back 
from school, he may not do as he pleases with his mother's wools and 
implements for spinning and weaving ; he would even be whipped 
if he meddled with them. This does not look like being hapoy or 
being one's own master {2oye-2oga). 

Lysis gives the boyish explanation that he is not yet old enough 
to meddle with such matters. But the real reason cannot be one of 
age. There are things in which he is allowed to have his own way. 
When his parents want him to read aloud, to write or to sing, he is 
allowed to have his own way about the order in which he reads or 

1 The bnital selfishness of the fashionable ^pao-ri^s is the theme of Socrates 
homily in the Phaedrus, on the text “ that one's favours should not be granted 
to a * lover.' " Cf. the proverb quoted at the end of the homily, that this sort 
of " love " is the " love of the wolf for the lamb " {Phaedrus, 2sSc-2^id). 
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writes words and about tuning the strings of his instrument, because 
these are tilings which he knows how to do. Any man, or any body 
of men, will be ready to let us manage any kind ot business at our 
own discretion, if only it is believed that we know how to do it 
better than anyone else. When you know how to handle an 
affair, every one will trust you to handle it : no one will interfere 
with your action if he can help it ; the affair will really be your 
affair and you will be free in dealing with it. But our best friends 
will be the first persons to check us from having our own way in 
matters wc do not understand ; they will not be our affair, and we 
shall be “ under the control of others,'* not our own masters " in 
handling them [2oqa~2ioh). The reason is that wc are ‘‘unprofit- 
able,” ” useless ” (dpax^cXet^.), in matters we do not understand. 
But we cannot expect anyone to “ love ” us for our “ uselessness.” 
If we are ‘‘ wise,” everybody will be our friend, because we shall 
be ” good and useful ” ; if we are not, even our parents and relatives 
will not be our friends. Thus the sample conversation is made to 
lead up to the point that to be happy and to be free is the same 
thing as to have true knowledge. Socrates adds, with a sportive 
play on words, that it is absurd, /xeya ” to Imvc a high mind,” 

to be conceited, about matters wc do not know, and where, there-* 
fore, we haven’t a ” mind ” of our own at all {kv ol<s rt? //tJttco (fipcvel). 
This is, of course, directed against the vanity of the pride of family 
which we were told Hippothales encouraged in Lysis {2ioh-d), 

Some by-play follows here, and when the argument is resumed 
it is with a different interlocutor. This is a device for calling our 
attention to the fact that the main issues of the dialogue have not 
yet been raised ; they are to be looked for, not in the example of the 
right way of conversing with an fpw/Li€i/os, but in the apparently more 
desultory talk which is to follow, Socrates remarks that though he 
has always thought a ; /od friend the most precious possession a 
man can have, he himself does not so much as understand how a 
friend is acquired. Young people who have had the good fortune 
to form a passionate friendship in ■ heir earliest days could, no doubt, 
enlighten him out of their cxpei’ence. In this way we make the 
transition to the main problem of the dialogue, the question : 
What is the foundation of the personal attraction of one man for 
another ? 

‘‘ If one man loves another, which is the friend of the other — the 
lover of the loved, or the loved of the lo^^or, or does this make no 
difference ? ” Le., where there is a one-sided affection of A for JB, 
docs this entitle us to say that A and B are ” friends ” ? If not, 
docs it entitle us to call 07 ie of them a ” friend,” and. if so, which is 
the friend ? Are my friends the persons who love me or the persons 
whom I love ? The difficulty lies in the existence of unrequited 
affection, A may be strongly attracted to B, while B is indifferent to 
A, or even repelled \>y him. Can we talk of friendship in cases of 
this kind ? Or should we say that there is not friendship unless 
the attraction is reciprocal ? It seems most reasonable to hold that 
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the relation of friendship only exists when there is this reciprocal 
affection. In that case nothing is ffytXov to you unless it loves 
you back.*' To a Greek this creates a linguistic difficulty. When 
he wishes to say that a man is fond of ” anything — wine, for 
example, or wisdom — he has to form a compound adjective with 
c^tXo for its first component, c^uVotvo?, or the like, much 

as when a German wishes to say that he is fond of animals he has 
to call himself a Tierfreund, Language thus seems to be against 
the view just suggested, but there are undeniable facts on its side ; 
very young children may feel no love for their parents, and may 
feci actual “ hate ” when they get a whipping, but the parent, even 
when he punishes the child, is its " best friend.*' This suggests 
that it is being loved that makes a friend. If you love me, I am 
your friend, whether I love you or not {2i2b-2i^a). (V 

But a difficulty arises when we remember that, by parity of 
reasoning, it should follow that it is being hated which makes a man 
an enemy : (if you hate me, I am your enemy, though my heart 
may bo full of nothing but goodwill to you, or though I may not 
know of your existence). This leads to the paradox that when A 
feels love to /?, but B hates A, A is being hated by a friend and B 
loved by an enemy, and thus the same couple may be said to be at 
once friends and enemies, a contradiction in terms (213?;). 

If wc revise our view and say that it is not being loved but loving 
that makes a friend, so that he who loves me is my friend, whatever 
my attitude to him may be, the same paradox equally follows, 
since I may love a person who cannot abide me. Since we began 
by setting aside the view that reciprocal affection is necessary 
for friendship, wc seem thus to have exhausted all the possibilities, 
and to have shown that there is no such relation as friendship 

(213c). 

The absurdity of this shows that we must have made a false 
start. Wc must go over the ground again, and we may take a hint 
from the poets, who talk of friendships as “ made in heaven.' 
God, tliey say, '' draws like to its like." The scientific men who 
write cosmologies also make use of this principle of " like to like ' 
to account for the distribution of bodies in the universe. Perhaps 
this may be the secret of friendship ; the drawing of A to B may 
be one case of a great universal principle which underlies the struc- 
ture of the universe. Yet, on closer examination, we see that 
unfortunately, so far as the relations of men are concerned, the 
principle of " like to like " cannot be, at best, more than half the 
truth. Bad men arc not made friends by being “ dr^iwn together.*' 
The more closely they are drawn together, the more each tries to 
exploit the other, and the more hostile they become. Perhaps the 
poets knew this, and really meant to say that a bad man, being 
without principle, is an unstable and chameleon-like being. He is 
a " shifty " fellow, who is perpetually " unlike *' and at variance 
with himself, and a fortiori unlike and at variance with every one 
else. Hence the poets perhaps meant to hint that only men of 
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principle, the good, are really " like ” one another, and that friend- 
ship can only exist between the good (213^^-214^). 

Yet, when we come to think of it, tliere is a worse diihculty to 
be faced, if one tiling can act on another and influence it in any 
way, can the two be exactly alike ? Must there not be some un- 
likencss, if there is to be any interaction ? And if one party is 
wholly unaffected by the other, how can the one “ care for (ayanav) 
the other ? What ‘‘ comfort ** (fTriKorpm) can the one bring to the 
other ? And how can you feel friendsliip for that which you do not 
care for ? If good men are friends, the reason must be in their good- 
ness, not in their “likeness ” {i.e. they must be good in different 
ways, so that their respective goodnesses supplement each other, 
2i4e-2i5fl). And this, again, seems impossible. For the good man is 
‘ sufficient for himself “ in proportion as he is good. He therefore 
feels no need of anything but himself. But he who feels no need 
does not “ care for “ anything, and he who does not care for a thing 
can have no affection for it. By this account there can be no friend- 
ships between the good ; being “ self-sufficient,” they will not miss 
one another in absence or have any occasion for one another's offices 
when they are together. On what ground, then, should they “ set 
a value ” on one another (215^1-^}.^ 

Again we have gone off on a false track. Socrates once heard 
some one say that likeness is the source of the keenest rivalry and 
opposition, but extreme unlikcncss the souice of Iriendship. There 
is poetic authority for this in the Hesiodic saying about “ two of 
a trade,” and, in fact, we see that it is so. The rich and the poor, 
the fo(^ble and the strong, the ailing man and the physician, are 
brought into friendly association precisely bocaiiso tliey are unlike ; 
each needs the services of the other {eg, the rich man needs in- 
dustrious and honest servants, the poor need an employer who 
has wherewithal to pay ^ -r their industry ; tlie sick man needs the 
physician’s skill, the physician needs the fee for :t). Tn fact, said 
this speaker, the attraction of unlikes is the key to cosmology.* 
Everything in nature needs to ) ’ tempered by its opposite: the 

' Obviously we are here raibing a question of v?.st sigriiiicarice. In its 
extreme form it is the question whether there can be, as Christianity assumes, 
a love of Ciod for the sinner, or indeed whether God can love anything but 
IPmself. Socrates is raising a difficulty, but not solving it It is true that 
the bolter a man js, the less doob the reiuoval ol fruMuls. by accident or estrange 
niont ru’ deatli, wreck his li(e. In that sense th* good man is “ sufficient to 
himself.” 

“Note the way in which it is as umed throughout the dialogue that 
Socrates is quite familiar with the thco. . of the cosmologists, and that his 
young friemls will recognize allusions to them. 'Ihis i.s strictly in keeping 
with the standing assumption of the Clouds as well as with the autobiographical 
section of the Phaedo. The conception of in particular as ” attraction 
of iinliki* for unlike ” comes from Empedocles and the Sicilian medicine which 
goes bai k to him ; the thought that one opposite is the '* food ” or 

'* fuel,” of the other is that of Heraclitus. Heracliteanism was actually repre- 
sented at Athens in the time of the Archidamian war by Cratylus ; from the 
speech of Eryximachus in the Symposium we see that the Sicilian medical 
ideas were at home there also. 
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hot by the cold, the dry by the moist, and so on, for everything is 
“ fed by " its opposite — the familiar doctrine of Heraclitus. Thus 
it would be tempting to say that friendship is a case of attraction 
between opposites. Yet if we say that, we shall at once fall an 
easy prey to those clever men, the avrikoytKOL, who love to make a 
man contradict himself. For they will say that hatred and love 
are a pair of extreme opposites, and so are “ temperance and 
profligacy, or good and evil. Our principle would thus require us 
to believe that a man will generally be most attracted to the very 
persons who detest him, that a remarkably temperate man will 
make his bosom friend of a notorious profligate, and the like. But 
manifestly these statements are not true. So once more we have 
come to no result. Neither simple “ likeness nor simple '' unlike- 
ness " can be the secret of the attraction between friends (2r5c-2i6c).^ 
We may attempt a more subtle explanation. Perhaps the truth 
is that in friendship one party is good, the other " neither good nor 
bad,” the only alternative of which we have yet taken no account. 
(The suggestion is that the relation is regularly one between the 
possessor of some excellence and some one who aspires to tlie 
excellence but has not 3^et attained it. The friend to whom we are 
drawn is what wc should like to become.) We may illustrate by a 
simple example from medicine. Health is a good thing, disease a 
bad thing ; the human body may be said to be neutral, because it 
is capable of both. Now no one cares about the doctor, so long as 
he is well. But when he is afraid of being ill, he welcomes the doctor. 
He does this not when he is at his last gasp, but before, when he 
apprehends illness, ix, ’’vhen he is neither in full health nor beyond 
help. We may say that this is a case in which ” that which is 
neither good nor bad becomes friendty to that which is good because 
of the prc.sence of what is evil ” (2176). And here we must make a 
careful distinction. ” Some things are such as to be themselves 
such as that which is present to them, others are not ” (217c). Thus 
if the golden locks of a boy are daubed with white paint, ” white- 
ness ” is present to them, but they arc not themselves white 
(since, of course, the paint can be washed off). But when the boy 
has become an old man, ” whiteness ” will be ” present ” to his 
hair in a different sense ; his hair wall ilsclf be white. (The only 
object of these remarks is to w^am us against supposing that when 
Socrates speaks of the presence ” of wdmt is evil to what is ” neither 
good nor bad,” he is using the term in the sense in which it is 
employed when we explain the possession of a predicate by a thing 
by saying that the corresponding form is ‘'present” to the thing. 
In this sense -jrapovaui, ” presence ” of the form, is an equivalent for 
/Lie(9efts, the participation ” of a thing in the form, as we see from 
the free use of both expressions in the Phaedor It is assumed that 

^ I.e. it is not true either that any and every ** likeness," nor yet that every 
and any " unlikeness," can be the foundation of friendship. 

* Cf. Phaedo, lood, where Socrates says that we may call the relation of 
form to sensible thing irapov<rLa or Koivujvla or " whatever you please " (erre 
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the technical language of the theory of forms is so familiar a thing 
that Socrates needs to warn the lads not to be misled by it : an 
odd representation if the whole theory had been invented by Plato 
after Socrates' death 

The theory, then, works out thus. So long as a thing is not yet 
itself evil, the " presence " of evil makes it desire the corresponding 
good ; when the thing itself has become evil, it has lost both desee 
and affection for good. This expkiins why neither those who are 
already wise, like the gods, nor those who are simply ignorant are 
“ lovers of wisdom (<^tAoVo<^oi.). Philosophers," as we are also 
told by Diotima in the Symposium, are between the two extremes-- ■ 
on the way to wisdom, but only on the way. Thc};^ arc aware of 
tlicir ignorance and anxious to get rid of it. The thcor}^ naturally 
appeals to the lads, since a boy’s enthusiastic de motions are regularly 
attachments of this kind to some one older than himself wdiom he 
admires and wants to grow like (2160-2186). 

Still, on reflect’^ui Socrates finds a fatal flaw’ in this attractive 
solution of his problem. If w'c revert to our illustration w’c observe 
that the patient is attached to his physician because of something " 
and “ for the sake of something." He values the doctor because he 
IS afraid of illness and for the sake of health, and of these disease is 
bad and " hateful " to him, health is dear or w^elcome and 

good. Thus, if W’C generalize the principle, we must state it more 
exactly than we did at first. We mUvSt say, " That which is neither 
good nor bad is friendly to that which is good because of that which is 
bad and hateful, and for the sake of that wd.ich is good and welcome." 
Now, passing b}^ all merely verbal points to w’hich exception might 
be taken, this statement implies that whatever is dear, or welcome, 
or friendly to us, is w’cleome as a 7 neans to somcihing else, 

]ust as the pliysician's skill is w^elcome as a means to keeping or 
recov(Tiiig health. But 1 .alth itself is surely also w’clcomt^ (<6oVoi'). 
Are wa^ to say that it too is only w’elcome as a means to something ? 
l^ven if w’e say tiiis, sooner or later we are bound to come upon 
something wdiich is dear to us sin -ply on its own account, and is 
that for the sake of which all other ** dear " things are dear. A 
father whose son has sw^allow’ed hemlock wall be eager to put his 
hand on a jar of wine, l^ut he only cares for the jar because it 
holds the wane, and he only cares about the W’ine because it will 
counteract the poison. It is his son, not a sample of Attic pottery 
or of a particular vintage, about whom he is really concerned. So 
long as a thing or persem is onl}" " dear " to us for the sake of 
something els« , it is only a fa(;on de pener to call it dear." What is 
really " dear " to us is "just that upon which all our so-called 
affections terminate " (ckcu'o aino els o Tracrai aiirai (il keyo/xeraL 
-.cXcuTtucTis*, 2206). (Thus the question about the secret sources 

5^ Kal fiirajst Trpoayti'Ofj.u'v'^ Elsewhere in the dialogue the form is said to 
occupy" {KarexcLv, a military metaplior) the thing, the thing to " receive ” 
again a military metaphor) or to " partake in " (/wr^ety) the 

form. 
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of affection has brought us face to face with the conception 
of the summum bonum, which is the source of all secondary and 
derivative goodness, 2186-220&.) 

We have thus eliminated from our last statement the clause 
“ for the sake of that which is good and welcome/' Will the rest 
of the formula stand criticism ? Is it true that what we “ care for " 
is “good “ and that we care for it “ because of “ (to escape from) 
evil ? If the second of these statements is sound, it should follow 
that in a world where there wurc no evils, we should no longer care 
about anything good, any more than should value medicine in a 
world where there was no disease. If this is so, then our attitude 
to the supreme object of all our affections is unique. We care 
about the secondary objects of affection “ for the sake of something 
welcome to us “ (^iXov), i.e, because they are means to this primary 
object ; but we must say of the primary object of all affection itself 
that we care for it “for the sake of the unwelcome “ [Ix^pov), if 
we should really value it no longer in a world whcTe there were no 
evils. Perhaps the ciuestion, as wu put it, is a foolish one, for who 
can tell what might or might not happen in such a world ? Rut 
our experience of the world we live in teach(‘S us as much as this. 
To feel hungry is sometimes good for us, some timers harmful. 
Suppose we could eliminate all the circumstances in which being 
hungry is harmful, hunger would still exist, and so long as hunger 
existed we should “ care for “ the food which satisfies it. (Even 
in a socialist Utopia w'herc every one was sure of sufficient food, 
and every one too healthy and virtuous to be greedy, men would 
still have “ wholesome appetite “ and care about their dinners.) 
This is enough to dispose of the theory that we only care about good 
as an escape from evil (2206-221C). 

1’hus our formula seems to have gone completely by the board, 
and the course of the argument has suggested a new one. It seems 
now that the cause of all attachment (</>tAta) is desire (€7rtt?ij/xf-a), 
and that we must say “ what a man desires is dear to him and when 
he is desiring it.” (Thus we arrive at a purely relative definition 
of TO probably intentionally modelled on the famous relativist 

doctrine of Protagoras that “ what a man thinks true is true — for 
him, and so long as he thinks it so.”) We may proceed to develop 
this thought a little farther. A creature which desires regularly 
desires that of which it is “ deficient ” (eVSees), So we may say 
that “ the deficient ” (to ci^Secs) is “ attached ” ((/)tAov) to that 
of which it is “ deficient.” And deficiency means being “ deprived ” 
of something. (The “ deficient ” creature is “ defective ” ; it is 
without something it must have in order to be fully itself.) 
“ Passion ” (epto?), friendship, desire, then, are all felt for something 
which “ belongs to one's self ” (to otfcctov). Friends or lovers, 
thus, if they really are what they profess to be, are oIk^ol to one 
another ; they “ belong to ” one another; each is, as we might say, 
a “ part of the other ” in “ soul, or temper or body ” (kot^ to t ^5 
^ rpoTTovs rj ctSo?). A thing for which we feel affection 
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is then something c/>iWi oikciov to ourselves, “our very own.’* It 
follows that since each party to the affection is thus “ the very 
own ” of the other party, affection must be reciprocal, and Socrates 
is careful to apply this lesson by adding that “ a genuine lover ” 
must be one who has his love reciprocated. (This is plainly in- 
tended as a comment on the current perversions of “ romantic ” 
passion. Reciprocated affection was the last thing the per\.rt 
could expect from his TratStKa, a point of which we shall hear more 
in the Phaedrus. The fashionable epao-r?;?, it is meant, is not 
worthy of the name of a lover at all {22id-222b) ) 

Formally the dialogue has ended in a circle, or seems to have 
done so. If to olKf7ov, wdiat belongs to one’s self," is also to op.oio\, 
" what is like " one’s self, w^e have contradicted our earlier con- 
clusion that friendship is not based on " likeness." If w’e try to 
escape from the contradiction by distinguishing between to oiKtiov 
and TO o/xotoi', it is attractive to say that all good things are otVcia 
to one another (in virtue of their common gOGdne^s), all bad things 
o(Vc 7 a in virtue of their badness, and all “ neutral ’’ things again 
oiKc 7 a. But this would contradict our decision that friendship is 
impossible between the bad. Or if we identify V> o?Kf?or, what is 
one’s own, with to dyu 6 ^oV, one’s good, we should have to say that 
friendship is only possible between two men who are both good, 
and this again w’ould contradict another of our results {222b-e). 

In ending in this app>arently hopeless result, the Lysis resembles 
a much more famous dialogue, the Parmenides, In neither case 
need we suppose that Plato’s real intention is to leave us merely 
befogged. The way in w’hich the thought that what is most near 
and intimate to each of us (to oIkcIov) is the good is k^'pt back to 
the very end of the conversation suggests that this — that man as 
such has such a " natural good," and that it is the one thing worth 
caring for in life — is the thought he means the discussion to leave 
in our minds. If we go back to the various proposed explanations 
of the secret of friendship with this thought in our minds, it may 
occur to us that they do not, t^fter all, formrdly contradict one 
another, dhe common bond between the parties to associations 
wdiich are all correctly called "friendships" may be differtnt in 
different cases. Or rather, the bond between the " friends " may 
in every case be association in the pursuit of some " good," but 
goods arc of very different levels of value and " friendships " may 
exhibit the same variety of levels. 'I hui it may be that the full 
and perfect type of friendship can be based on common pursuit 
of the true supreme good, and in t,'uil case friendship in the fullest 
sense will only be possible between " the good." Yet there may 
be associations between men founded on the common pursuit of 
some good inferior to the highest {e.g, the common pursuit of the 
" business advantage " of both parties, or the common pursuit of 
amusement or recreation). These would be " friendships " but of 
a lower type, and it may quite well be the case, e.g,, that a good man 
and a bad one. or even two bad men may be associated in this 
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inferior sort of " friendship.” Such, at least, are the lines on which 
Aristotle in the Ethics develops a theory of friendship in which all 
the conflicting points of view of our dialogue are taken up, and each 
is found to have its relative justification. 


See further ; 

Ritter, C. — Platon, i. 284-297 (Laches), 343-359 (Charmides), 
497-504 (Lysis). 

Raeder, H. — Platons philosophische Entwickelung, (Laches 

Charmides), 15,3-158 (Lysis). 

Stock, St. George. — Friendship [Greek and Roman] ni L.ll.E. 

vol. vi. 



CHAPTER V 


MINOR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES: CKATYLUS^ 
EVTllYDEMVS 

B oth the dialogues to be considered in this cliapter have 
something of the character of “occasional works." Both 
are strongly marked by a broad farcical humour, which is 
apparently rather Socratic than Platonic ; we meet it again, e.g., 
in the comic fury of the satire in some parts of the Republic, but it 
is quite unlike the grave and gentle malice of such works as the 
Parmenides and Sophisies. The mirth, especiall}^ in the Euthyde^niis, 
has something of the rollicking extravagance of Aristophanes, and, 
according to the Symposium, there really was a. side to Socrates 
which made him congenial company for the great comic poet. 
(Both men could relish wild fun, and both could enjoy a laugh at 
themselves.) In neither of our two dialogues is the professed main 
purpose directly ethical, though the Socratic convictions about the 
conduct of life incidentally receive an impressive exposition in 
the Euihydemus, It seems impossible to say anything more precise 
about the date of composition of either than that stylistic con- 
siderations show that both must be earlier than the great dramatic 
dialogues, Protagoras, Symposium, Phaedo, Republic. Since the 
CraiyLus is a directly enacted drama with only three personages, 
while the Euihydemus ^ a reported dialogue with numerous per- 
sonages and a vigorously delineated “ background,"' this second is 
presumably the more mature work of the two. 

Cratylus. — ^I'he personages of 'he dialogue other than Socrates 
are two, Hermogenes and Crat} ’us. Hermogc'iies is w^ell known 
to us as a member of Socrates' entourage. Both he and Cratylus 
figured in the Telaugcs of Aeschines,^ where Socrates was apparently 
made to criticize the squalor affected by the extreme Orphic and 
Pythagorist spirituali. We learn from Plato {Phaedo 59Z;) that 
Hermogenes was present at the death of Socrates. Xenophon 
mentions him several times and professes to owe some of his in- 
formation to him. He wus a bo >-.-born brother of the famous, 
or notorious, “millionaire" Callias, son of Hipponicus, the muni- 
ficent patron of “ sophists " {Crat. 391c), but himself poor, and 
apparently on no very good terms with his brother. As Callias 
was connected by marriage with Pericles, the appearance of him 
and his brother among the associates of Socrates is one of the many 

'See ERE., art. Socrates, and H. Dittmar’s Aeschines von Sphettust 
213-244. He and Callias are prominent figures in Xenophon’s Symposium- 
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indications that the philosopher stood in early life in close relations 
with the Pcriclean circle. Of Cratylus we apparently know only 
what Aristotle has told us in his Metaphysics} that — as we could 
have inferred from our dialogue itself — he believed in the Heraclitean 
doctrine of universal “ flux,” and that he carried liis conviction of 
the impermanence of everything to the length of refusing to name 
things, pi ef erring to point at them with his fingers, (llie use of a 
significant name would suggest that the thing named really had 
some sort of relatively permanent character.) But one may 
reasonably suspect the story of being no more than an invention of 
some wag which Aristotle has perhaps taken too seriously.^ Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Plato had been ” familiar ” with him, and derived 
from him his rooted conviction that sensible things, because of their 
complete impermanence, cannot be the objects of scientific 
knowledge. 

It is not clear whether Aristotle means to place this connexion 
of Plato with Cratylus before or after the death of Socrates, but 
presumably he means that it was before that event, since he says 
that it belonged to Plato's youth. The fact is likely enough, since 
Cratylus seems to have been one of Socrates' associates. (We must 
not suppose Aristotle to mean that when Plato associated with him 
he had not y<*t met Socrates ; the close relations of Socrates with 
Critias, Charmides, Adimantus, (ilaucon, show that Plato must 
have been acquainted with him from early childhood.) We need 
not believe, and we can hardly believe, that the influence of Cratylus 
really counted for much in determining Plato's own thought ; he 
would not need any special master to inform him that sensible 
things are mutable. Most probably Aristotle, who only knew 
Plato in Plato’s old age, has exaggerated the importance of an 
acquaintance which had really no great significance. In any case, 
the tone of the whole dialogue requires us to suppose that both 
Cratylus and Hermogenes are youngish men, decidedly youngt'.r 
than Socrates.^ The ” dramatic date ” of the conversation is 
hardly indicated with certainty. If we may supj)ose, what seems 
to me most likely, that the ” curfew regulations ” in Aegina, alluded 
to at 433^1, were connected with the Athenian military occupation 
of the inland in 431, this would suggest a date not too long after 
the beginning of the Archidamian war, when Socrates would be in 
the early forties, and the other tw^o perhaps twenty years younger, 

' Aristotle, 987a 32, loioa 12. 

® Since Cratylus appears in our dialogue as holding that many of the names 
by which we actually call things are not their " leal names," tlie point of the 
jest may have been less recondite. It may lie in his uncertainly what the 
" real naine " of a given thing is. A good deal of fun might obviously be 
got out of this, e.g.^ in a comedy. 

* This was certainly true of Hermogenes, since his elder brother Callias 
was still alive and active in public affairs at a date when Socrates, if he had 
still l)een living, would have been a centenarian. The active career of Callias 
hardly begins until the end of the fifth century. The youth of Cratylus is 
expressly remarked 00 by Socrates at the end of the dialogue yd.p 

v 4 os el). 
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This is farther borne out by the reference (386^) to Euthydcmus 
as a person whose views are of interest. We shall see below that 
the Euthydcmus requires to be dated at latest not after 421 or 420.^ 

The ostensible subject of discussion is the origin of language. 
Are names signihcant by “nature" {<f>mr€L), in virtue of some 
intrinsic appropriateness of the verbal sign to the thing signified, 
or only significant “ by convention " (vo/xw), i,e, arbitrary imposi- 
tion ? Cratylus takes the first view ; there is a natural “ rightness " 
of names which is one and the same for every one, Greek or barbarian 
(383^)). If you call a thing by any other name than its own in- 
trinsically “ right " name, you are not naming it at all, even though 
you are using for it the w^ord which every one else uses. Hermogenes 
is on the side of “ convention " or arbitrary imposition ; he holds 
that whatever we are accustomed to call anything is, for that 
reason, the name of the thing. The dispute is referred to Socrates, 
who is careful to explain that he cannot decide the question with 
expert knowledge, as he has never attended the exj)en.‘^ive fifty- 
drachma lecture of Prodiciis on the right use of language ; he can 
only contribute the suggestions of his native mother- wit (384&).* 

The issue under consideration is thus only one aspect of the 
famous “sophistic" antithesis between “nature" and "social 
usage " which we know to have been the great controversial issue 
of the Periclean age. The fancy that if we can only discover the 
original names of tilings, our discovery will throw a fioorl of light on 
the realities named, seems to recur periodically in the history of 
human thought. There are traces ot it in Heraclitus and Herodotus ; 
in the age of Pericles it was reinforced by the vogue of allegorical 
interpretations of Plomcr, which depended largely on fanciful 
etymologies. Mucli of the dialogue is taken up by a long series of 
<uch etymologies poured forth b}’’ Socrates under what he himself 
declares to be “ posscsL* -n " by some strange personality. It is 

^ Rrfcr^’nce is made several times in the Cratylur. to a certain Euthyphro 
w’lio exhibited the phenomena of "possession" {^vOovaiaafibs). 'i'his may be 
the same ]><:rson who gives his nam.- the dialogue Euthyphro, and was 
atternpfii'.g b) ptosecule his own bather !• ‘r rnnrdoi in the spring of the year 309. 
There is no djlhculty abemt the chronology if we suppose that at that date 
Euthyi)hro, whose manner is that of an elderly rather than a very young 
man, was a year or two over fift}'^, and his father seventy-five or more. But 
the identilication, though accepted by eminent scholars, seems precarious. 
'J'here is nothing about the religious fanatic Euthyphro to suggest tliat he was 
subject to " possession." It is true th.it SocraU"- playfully calls him a /xdvrtt 
(Euthyph. 3c), but ixa'^riK'n had many forms. 

It is not suggested that it was p' ."‘Tty which prevented Socrates from 
attending the h oture. It seems clear tn i. bocrates was not really poor until 
his middle age. As Unmet has said, the way in which the comic poets dwelt 
on his poverty when they attacked him in 423, suggests that his losses were then 
fairly recent. In the Protagoras, wdiich takes ns back before the Archidainian 
war, he appears to have a house of his own with a courtyard, and at least one 
servant (a 10/;, 31 in), and speaks of liimseU in a way which implies that ho could 
at need have helped to v'-o Protagoras on behalf of hR young friend (311^, 
iyib T" Kal cn) dpyupLOv iKcirtp paaObv iroifioi iadfitOa reXelv W^p <roQ). Hence the 
absence of any reference to poverty is perhaps an indication of “ dramatic 
date." 
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plain that we are not to find the serious meaning of the dialogue 
here, especially as, after delighting Cratylus by a pretended demon- 
stration that language supports the Heraclitean philosophy, since 
the names of all things good contain references to movement, and 
the names of all bad things to arrest of movement, he turns round 
and produces equally ingenious and far-fetched etymological 
grounds for supposing that the original “ giver of names '' must 
have held the Eleatic doctrine that motion is an illusion, since all 
the names of good things appear to denote rest or stoppage of 
motion. Obviously, we are to take all this as good-humoured 
satire on attempts to reach a metaphysic by way of “ philology " ; 
as far as etymologies go, a little ingenuity will enable us to get 
diametrically opposite results out of the same data. 

The real purpose of the dialogue, so far as it has any purpose 
beyond the preservation of a picture of Socrates in one of his more 
whimsical moods, is to consider not the origin of language, but its 
use and functions. If we consider the purposes which spoken 
language subserves, we shall see that if it is to be adequate for those 
purposes, it must conform to certain structural principles. Hence 
the formula of the partisans of convention that the ** right 
name ” of anything is just whatever we agree to call it, makes 
language a much more arbitrary thing than it really is. A ** right 
name ” will be a name which adequately fulfils all the uses for 
which a name is required, and thus one man's or one city's voca- 
bulary may name things more rightly, because more adequately, 
than that of another. But so long as the purpose for which names 
are required is adequately discharged by any vocabulary, things 
will be rightly '' named " in the vocabulary. The names for 
things will not have the same syllables and letters in Greek and in 
a barbarian " language, but if the purposes for which speech is 
required are equally well achieved in both languages, both names 
will be equally true " names for things. So the partisans of 
c/ju'o-i?, who hold, like Cratylus, that there is one particular com- 
bination of sounds which is the one and only “ right name " of a 
given thing, are also only partly right. They are right in thinking 
that the right assignment of names is not arbitrary, but depends on 
principles of some kind, and that a nomenclature wliich " every one 
agrees in using " may, for all that, be a bad one ; they are wrong in 
thinking that if a given succession of sounds is a “ right name " for 
a certain thing, no other such combination can be its “ right name." 
The Cratylus is thus not so much concerned with the “ origin " of 
language, as with the principles of philosophical and scientific 
nomenclature, though it contains many incidental sound observa- 
tions about those analogies between the different movements of 
articulation and natural processes which seem to underlie the 
" onomatopoeic " element in language, as well as about the various 
influences which lead to linguistic change. 

Hermogenes, at the outset, adopts an extreme form of the view 
that language is wholly arbitrary. If I like to call a thing by a 
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certain name that is its name for me, even in the case of my inverting 
the usage of every one else. Thus, if I call “horse “ what every 
one else calls “ man,“ “horse” really is my private name, the 
name in my private language (lota, 385a) for that being, as truly as 
“ man ” is its name “ in the language of the public ” (Srjfxoo-ta) . 
Now this assertion raises a very large question. A name is a part, 
an ultimate part, of a Aoyo? or statement. Statements may be tn^e 
or they may be false ; they are true if they speak of realities (ovra) 
as they really are, false if they speak of them otherwise. But if a 
whole “ discourse ” or “ statement “ may be either true or false, 
we must say the same about its parts. Every part of a true state- 
ment miLst be true, and thus, since there are true and false Xoyot, 
there must be true and false names (3S5r). This looks like a fallacy, 
but we shall see that it is not really one if we note care fully the use 
Socrates makes of the distinction. His point is the sound one, 
that language is a social activity ; it is primarily an instrument of 
communication. A “name” given by me privately to something 
which everybody else calls differently does not discharge this 
function ; it misleads, is a bad instrument for its purpose. This 
is what vSocrates means by calling it a “ false ” ’'name. It is a 
spurious substitute for the genuine article which would do the work 
required. 

This disposes of the suggestion of a purely “ private language 
peculicir to the individual, but still it may be reasonably main- 
tained that at any rate though the names “ barbarians ” give to 
things are not the same as those used by Greeks, they are just a.s 
much the “ true names ” of things as the Greek words (3855). 
I.e. wc may urge that the plurality of languages shows that language 
is an arbitral y thing, though it depends on the arhitrium of a group, 
not of a single man. But if names arc arbitrary, is the reality 
(ova-ia) of the things nan. d equally arbitrary? If a thing's name 
is just whatever some one likes to call it, is the thing itself just 
whatever some one thinks it to be ^ Protagoras actually held that 
everything really is for any one ju*-'. what he thinks it to be, so long 
as he thinks it to be so, and Hennogcncs rcluctanfly admits that he 
sometimes feels driven to accept the view, strange as it is. How- 
ever, we may perliaps dismiss it with the remark that it Eaves no 
room for distinguishing wiser and less wise men, since it says that 
every one’s beliefs are true — for him and no one else, and just as 
long as he holds them. But it seems the most patent of facts that 
some men are good, and therefore v. ise, and some wickerl and there- 
fore unwise. Yet we can hardly go eo the opposite extreme with 
Eiithydemus, who says that all statements whatever are true, always 
and “ for every one.” This would equally lead to the view that 
there is no distinction between the virtuous and the vicious, and 
consequently none between wisdom and the lack of it ^ (^S 6 d), 

^ S'nce, if k'uthydemus is right, you can always truly predicate both virtue 
and vice of any subject whatever. Formally, Protagoras says that a proposition 
is true only when it is being believed by some one ; Euthydemus, that what we 
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Now if neither of these doctrines can be true, " objects *’ (to 
vpayfiara) clcady have some determinate real character of their 
own {overtav rCva ^i/SaLov) which is independent of our fancy *' ; 
and if this is so activities " (Trpa^^ct?) will also have a “ nature 
or reality {(fivaiv) of their own, since activities " are one form 
of object ** (ci/ Ti €t8o5 Twi/ ouTtMiVf 386^?). Hcncc, if we want to 
perform an act, we cannot do it in any way and with any instrument 
we please. We must do it in the way prescribed by the nature of 
the object we are acting on, and with the “ naturally proper 
instrument (<J iricjiVK^). For example, in cleaving wood, if we are 
to succeed, we must split the wood " with the grain ” and we must 
use a naturally suitable implement. Speaking of things and naming 
them is an activity (Trpa^ts), and what we have just said applies 
therefore to naming. If we want to name things we must name 
them not just as the fancy takes us, but " as the nature of the 
objects permits and with the instrument it permits.'* The instru- 
ment or tool for naming things is, of course, the name itself. We 
may define a name as “an instrument by which we inform one 
another about realities and discriminate between them " (388&-C, 

ovn/jLa apa Tt cortv opyavov kiil SiaKpiTtKov ovirta*;). 

In all the crafts (weaving, for example) one craftsman {e.g. the 
weaver) has to make a proper use of some implement which has 
been properly made by some other craftsman {e.g. the carpenter, 
who makes the wooden implements which the weaver uses). Now 
from our definition of a name we see at once who is the expert crafts- 
man who “ uses names as his tools ; he is the “ teacher " or 
“instructor** (o St^mr/eaXt^o?). But who is the other expert who 
makes the tools which the teacher uses ? According to the very 
theory from which we started, they are made by vo/xos, “ social 
usage." Hence we may say that they are the manufacture of the 
“ legislator,” the institutor of social usage. And legislation is 
not work that anyone can do, “ unskilled labour " ; it is “ skilled 
labour," work for an expert, or professor of a rexv?;. Clearly then, 
it is not correct to say that anyone whatever can arbitrarily give 
names to things (386^-389^). (Thus the result so far is that, since 
the function of language is the accurate communication of know- 
ledge about things, the vocabulary of “ social usage " will only be 
satisfactory when it supplies a nomenclature which corresponds to 
the real agreements and differences between the things named.) 

Well, what would the expert in establishing usages have before 
his mind’s eye in assigning names ? We may see the answer by 
considering the way in which the carpenter works when he makes a 
K€/)Kt5 for the weaver. He “ keeps his eyes on ** the work the 
KepKiq is meant to do in weaving— its function. If one of his 
articles breaks while he is making it, of course he makes a fresh one, 
and in making it he does not “ fix his eye " on the spcjilt and broken 
#ce/)#ct5 but on the form (et^o?) with an eye to which he had been 

all disbelieve is as tnie as what we edl believe. Both positions make science 
impossible. 
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making the one which broke (sSg^^). It is this " model " xcpKt?, 
kept by the carpenter before his mind's eye in making all the 
different wooden which best deserves the name of avro 

6 ea-TLu K€pKL<:, “ just the KcpK/9, the KepKt'^ and nothing else " (ib.). 

There are three points to be got hold of here, (r) The carpenter 
cannot give the tools he makes for the weaver just any shape he 
pleases ; the shape or form of the /ccp/cis is determined, independently 
of anyone's fancy, by the work it is meant to do. (2) Strictly 
speaking, when the carpenter is said in common parlance to make 
a KfpKL<;, what he does is to put the form, which is the natural ” 
or “ real ” KepKis, into the wood on wdiich he is working^ (3) And 
though the shape of a KepK^ is something fixed, it will be repro- 
duced by the carpenter in different material, according as the 
implement is wanted for weaving different sorts of cloth (e,g., you 
would need the wood to be harder for work on some kinds of material 
than on others). We may transfer these results to the case of the 
legislator " who makes names. The letters and syllables, like 
the wood of the carpenter, arc the material into which he has to 
put “ the real name " (cKctro o etntv mopa). Differences in the 
material will not matter, in this case any more than in the other, 
so long as the resulting instrument answers its innpose. iThis is 
why, though the sounds of a Greek w’ord and those of the “bar- 
barian " equivalent may be very different, each is a true name if 
it discharges the function of a name adequately (389?’-39oa). (It 
should be noted that all through this passage the technical language 
of the doctrine of forms is used without explanation. Wato 
assumes that Hermogenes and Cratylus may be count(*d on to know 
all about it. To my own mind, it is just the fn;qu(uicy with which 
this assumption is made, apparently without any consciousness 
that it calls for any justification, which is the strongest reason for 
refusing to believe that he whole doctrine was developed " by 
Plato or anyone else after the death of Socrates.) 

Who, then, decides whether a given piece of wood has really 
received the “ form of a^. It should have done ? Not the 

expert who makes the implement (the carr>ent(^r), bur the expert 
who will have to use it (the weaver). And this is a general rule. 
The man who makes an implement must take his specifications " 
from the man who is to use it. Thus we arrive at a distinction 

^ Ar,cording to the well-known statements ol Aristotle 991b 6, 1080a 3, 

1070a 18, a/.), the Academy of his own day held ti-at there are no “ forms ’ of 
artificial things. No doubt the statemc 1*- is true, but it has 110 bearing on the 
form of KepKLi in the Cratylus or tliat a k\Lvj) in lieputhc x. Aristotle is 
speaking of the theory as he knew it, t.e. after 367, and it is notorious that this 
version of the doctrine has to be learned from his writings, not from Plato's. 
The ouiy character in the dialogues of Plato’s later life who ever says anything 
about the doctrine is Timaeus, and he speaks pretty much as Socrates is made 
to do in the earlier dialogues. Jn the Ctaiyluh there is no suggestion that the 
€Uos is a sort of supra-seT-'ble “ thing." It is just a “ type “ to which the 
manufacturer's articles must conform, and its independence means simply 
that the structure of the /cep/efs is determined by its function, independently 
of anyone's caprice. 
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afterwards explicitly formulated in the Politicus and reproduced as 
fundamental in the opening paragraphs of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
the distinction between superior and subordinate arts/' the rule 
being that it is the art which uses a product that is superior, 
the “ art ” which makes it that is subordinate. This will 
apply to the case of the “ legislator who makes names. There 
must be a superior expert, whose business it is to judge of the 
goodness of the names, namely, the expert who is to use them, and 
he can be no other than the expert in asking and answering questions, 
that is the “ dialectician " or metaphysician. The “ legislator " 
who is to bestow names rightly must therefore work under the 
superintendence and to the specifications of the dialectician,'’ 
the supreme man of science. (In other words, the test of the 
adequacy of language is not mere custom," but its capacity to 
express the highest truth fully and accurately.) 

Cratylus, then, is right in thinking that language depends on 
" nature," and that names can only riglitly be given by a man who 
" fixes his eye on the real name and can put its form into 

letters and syllables " (389^-390^).^ At any rate, this is how the 
matter looks to Socrates, though, as he liad said, he cannot go on 
to convince Hermogencs by explaining which names are the " right " 
ones. For that one must go to the professional soy^hists, such as 
Protagoras, or, since Hermogenes has no money to pay tliem, he 
might ask his brother Cailias to teach him what he has learned from 
Protagoras on this very subject (391^-c). Perhaps we can hardly 
do this, since Hermogencs has already decided against the main 
princiyde of Protagoras’ book on Tntih. But something can be 
done, to make a beginning, with Homer. He sometimes gives two 
names for a thing, that used by " gods " and that used by " men," 
and in such cases we sometimes find that the name used by the 
" gods " is significant we call a certain river Scamander, but 
the gods call it " the Yellow River." "EavOo^). Or again he tells us 
that Hector’s son was called Scamandrius by the women, but 
Astyanax by his father and the men. Now^ on the average, the 
men of a society are more intelligent than their women-folk,® and 
their name for the boy is presumably his "right" iiaine. And, 

^ It is, of course, with intentional humour that Socrates forects that 
Cratylus had meant something quite dillereut when he said that names are 
" by nature." ISiote the repeated insistence on the point that Greek has no 
necessary superiority over a " barbarian " language (like, e.g., Persian). The 
notion that " baibariaiis " are intrinsically inferior to Hellenes, so prominent 
m Isocrates and Aristotle, is foreign to the Platonic dialogues, though it is 
recognized as a fact that Hellenes show more aptitude tlian Egyptians and 
other peoples for science. The all-round inferiority of the noivTlellcne is not 
a Socratic or Platonic doctrine. That the point should be insisted on in a 
discussion about language is all the more interesting since pdp^apos seems 
originally to have meant one who “ jabbers ” — like a swallow, as Clytaem- 
nestra .says in Aeschylus. 

* This is given as a mere statement of fact, and in a place like the Athens 
of the fifth century it, was true. It is not implied that it ought to be so, or 
need be so. ludced. as we shall see, Socrates held that it need not be so. 
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in fact, we see that it has a significance which makes it appropriate. 
The name means “ Burgh-ward,” and is therefore very suitable to 
the son of Hector who ” warded ” Troy so effectually {39ia-392e). 

Once started on this trail, Socrates proceeds to propound a 
host of derivations of names — proper names of heroes and gods, and 
common nouns — ^with the general purpose of showing that in their 
original form, often widely different from that to which we are 
accustomed, they have a ” connotation ” which makes them 
specially appropriate. There is no need to follow this part of the 
conversation in any detail, all the more since Socrates professes to 
be surprised by his own readiness and suggests that he must have 
been infected by an abnormal ” possession ” from having just left 
the company of the '‘inspired” Euthyphro (396cf). We could 
hardl}^ be told more plainly that the extravagances which are to 
follow are meant as a caricature of the guesses of ” etymologists ” 
working in the dark without any scientific foundation.^ But, like 
a wise man, Socrafes mixes some sense with his nonsense. Tims it 
is a sound principle, whatever we may think of some of the applica- 
tions made of it, that proper names of men and gods are likely to 
have been originally significant, though their nieaning has been 
lost through linguistic changes. It is sound sense again to say 
(398^/) that we may often be put on the true track by considering 
archaic forms which are obsolete in current speech, or peculiar 
dialectical variants (401c). So again Socrates is quite right in 
calling attention to the presence of ” barbarian ” words in the 
current vocabulary (409^), though the use he makes of the fact as 
a convenient way out of a difficulty whenever he is at a loss is 
manifestly jocular (4210-^). The jocularity is even more patent 
when he pretends {402a) to make the sudden discovery, wliich he 
then rides to death, that the ancient names of the gods and a host 
of other words show the the creators of the Greek language were 
Heracliteans, or (4096) that the name Selene conveys the discovery, 
connected at Athens with the name of Anaxagoras, that the moon 
shines by reflected light. It is no surprise to us when, after a long 
interval of more serious discussion, we find him {437a fl .) expressing 
his doubts whether after all etymology might not be made to bear 
equal witness to Parmenides and his doctrine of the absolute 
motionlessness of the real. 

We come back to seriousness at 422a with the reflection that, 
after all, the process of derivation cannot gc on for ever. We must, 
in the end, arrive at a stock of pr'ndtive names, the ABC (i/Toi;^cra) 
of all the rest. How are wc to account for the appropriation of 
each of these to its signification ? We may do so if v/e reflect that 
language is a form of gesture. If we were all deaf and dumb we 

^ Probably, if only wc had adequate literary records of the Periclean age 
\ve might find that a good many of the etymologies are specimens of the 
serious speculations of the persons satirized. Few of them are much more 
extravagant than, f.g., the derivation of Kijpvf from nHip hinted at in Euripides, 
Troad. 425. 
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should try to communicate information by imitating with our own 
bodies the shapes and movements of the things to which we wanted 
to call attention. Now we can imitate in the same way by vocal 
gestures. If a man could reproduce the " reality '' of different 
things by the vocal gestures we call “ letters and “ syllables/' he 
would be naming the various things {42:]«-4246) . The primitive 
names may be supposed to have been produced by this method of 
imitation. We may test this suggestion and judge of the “ right' 
ness " of these primitive words by making a careful classification 
of the elementary components of our spe ech — the vowels, consonants, 
and so forth — and considering the movements by which they are 
produced. We shall ask whether there are not analogies between 
these various processes and processes in nature at large, and whether 
primitive names do not seem to be composed of sounds produced 
by movements analogous with those of the things they signify, 
allowance being made for a considerable amount of variation for 
the sake of euphony and greater ease of articulation. We might, 
to be sure, save ourselves trouble by simply saying that the primi- 
tive words were invented by gods or “ barbarians " of long ago, 
but this would be shirking the chief problem which the scientilic 
expert in the theory of language has to face (425^^-426^) . Socrates 
therefore ventures, with misgivings, to stale some of liis observa- 
tions on the subject. The pages in which he does so (4266-427/:/) 
have often been commended for their penetration, but the subject 
has more mt('rest for the student of phonetics than for the philo- 
sopher, and we need not delay over the details. What is of real 
interest to others than specialists in phonetics is the discernment 
shown by the insistence on the general principle that speech is to l)e 
regarded as a species of mimetic gesture, and the clear way in 
winch such vocal gesture is distinguished from direct reproduction 
of natural noises and the cries of animals (423c 

Hitherto the conversation has been a dialogue between Socrates 
and Hermogencs ; Cratylus now replaces the latter as interlocutor. 
He is delighted with all that Socrates has said — no doubt because 
Socrates has professed to find Heraclitcauism embodied in the very 
structure of language — and thinks it could hardly be bettered. But 
Socrates himself has misgivings, and would like to consult his second 
thoughts. (What the by-play here really hints is that we are 
now to come to a discussion to which Plato attaches greater im- 
portance than he does to the entertaining etymological speculations 
on which so much time has been spent.) 

We said that name-giving is a trade, and that the workman 
(ty}fXLQvpy(k) who makes names is the “ legislator." Now in general 
there are better and worse workmen in any trade ; we should expect, 
then, that there are degrees of goodness and badness in the names 
made by different legislators {i,e, linguistic tradition, of which the 
vofjLoOeTyis is a personification, approximates more or less nearly, 
in the case of different idioms, to the ideal of a " philosophical " 
language). Cratylus denies this, on the ground that a word either 
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is the right name of a certain thing, or is not that thing’s name at 
all, but the name of something else. There cannot be any inter- 
mediate degree of “ rightness in this case. If you call a thing by 
the name of something else, you are not speaking of the thing in 
question at all ; {e.g. to say '' Hermogenes when you meant Cratylus, 
is trying to say “ what is not,” and that is impossible). You cannot 
say nothing. Whenever you speak you must be saying somethin r. 
Not only must you mean something, but you must 

enunciate ((/ximi) something. Hence wdicn a man uses any but the 
” right name ” Cratylus holds that he merely makes a senseless 
noise, like a ” sounding brass ” {if/och^Lv eyuiy* av ch^iu]v r6v toiovtqv, 

fMarr^y avroy Cdvrov KivovvTaf wcTTrep dv €t rr? ^aXKtov KLi'ijrreLC Kpov(ra^j 

430(^). In other words, you cannot make a statement which is 
agniiicant and yet false. Every statement is either true or mean- 
ingless. The difficulty here suggested only seems fanciful to us, 
because the explanation of it given for the first time in Plato’s own 
Sophistes has become part of our current thought. To say ” what 
is not ” docs not mean to say what is sinjply meaningless, but only 
to say what means something different from the real facts of the 
case. Until this had been explained, there was a double difficulty 
for the Greek mind in understanding how it is possible to speak 
falsely. Partly the difficulty is due to the accident of language 
that the word elvni is ambiguous ; it means ” to be ” or “ to exist ” ; 
in Greek, especially in the Ionic Greek, which was the original 
tongue of science, it also means ” to be true,” as when Herodotus 
calls his own version of the early life of Cyrus to toy, ” the tru(' 
narrative,” or Euripides in Aristophanes speaks of the story of 
Phaedra as an wy Xoyo,-, ” an over- true tale.” Behind the merely 
verbal ambiguity there is further a metajdiysical one, the confnsitm 
between ” what is not *’ in the absolute sense of ” blank nothing,” 
and ” what is not ” in t^ me rely relative sense of ” wh.it is otlier 
than ” some given reality. So long as you confuse " what is not ” 
in this relative sense with what is just nothing at all, you must 
hold it impossible to say signihcai -ly ” what is not ” (i.j. to make 
a false statement which has any ireaning). This explains why, in 
the age of Pericles and Socrates, it should have been a fashionable 
trick of di'TLXoyiKOL or ipLo-TiKoi, preteiiders who made a show of 
intellectual brilliance by undertaking to confute and silence every 
one else, to argue that no statement, however absurd, if it means 
anything, can be false. I'he most violent r>iradoxes must be true, 
because they mean something, and therefore he who utters them is 
saying ” what is,” Plato regulan^ connects this theory of the 
impossibility of speaking falsely with the philosophy of Ptirmenides, 
and its unqualified antithesis between ” what is ” and mere non- 
entity. He means that the doctrine arises as soon as you convert 
what Parmenides had meant for a piece of physics into a principle of 
logic, Cratylus, to oure, is a follower not of Parmenides, who 
regarded change of every kind as an illusion, but of Heraclitus, 
who thought change the fundamental reality. But he is led by a 

4 
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different route to the same result. Whether you start with the 
premise that "what is not," being just nothing at all, cannot be 
spoken of, or with the premise that to call a thing " out of its name " 
must be to speak of something else and not of the thing in question, 
in either case the conclusion has to be drawn that you cannot 
significantly say what is false, since that would be to speak of a 
given thing and yet not to speak of it “ as it is." ^ 

Though this issue of the possibility of significant false statement 
has been raised, we need not go to the bottom of it for our present 
purposes. (In fact, Plato’s own l(>gical studies had presumably 
not yet led him to the complete solution.) It is enough to remember 
that we have already agreed that a name is a “ representation '* 
(jxiiJLrjfjia) of that which it names. It is like a portrait, except that 
the portrait is a visible, the name an audible, representation. Now 
we might take the portrait of a woman for a portrait of a man ; we 
should then be connecting the portrait with the wrong original, 
but still it would be a portrait of some original. We do the same 
thing when we misapply a name ; it does not cease to be a name 
because we apply it to the wrong thing. Again, a portrait is not 
an exact replica. One artist seizes points which another misses, 
and thus there may be a better and a worse portrait, and 3^et both 
are portraits of the same original. Why may not the same thing be 
true of the primitive names in language ? Why may i^ot a name 
be an imperfect but real " representation " of that for which it 
stands ? (This would explain why the primitive names in different 
languages may all be genuine " vocal gestures," denoting the same 
thing, in spite of the differences between them.) Cratyhis suggests 
that the analogy with portraiture does not hold. A bad portrait 
may leave out some characteristic of its original, or put in some- 
thing not present in the original, and yet be a recognizable portrait 
of the man. But in the case of a name, if, for example, we put in 
or leave out a single letter, we have not written that name at all. 


* Jt has been the fashion, especially in Germany, for a generation and more, 
to connect the paradox about false-speaking specially witli the n<Lnie of 
Antisthenes, and to regard all the references to it in Plato as direct attacks on 
that rather insignificant person. This seems to me quite unliistorical 
The standing assumption of Plato is that the avrCKoyiKoi are quite a numerous 
and fashionable body. Socrates even rcfeis to them in the Phaedo {gob), 
where Antisthenes is supposed to be present (59/0 and all jiossibilily of an 
attack on his own old friend is out of the question. The one dialogue of 
Plato's early life in wliich they are singled out for special satire is the Euthv- 
demus, and we see from the Cratylu’i itself that Euthydemus regally was a well- 
known personage who held views of this kind. Isocrates too (x. i) implies 
that the " eristics " who maintain the paradox are a fairly numerous body of 
the generation before his own. J c;r this rccison it seems to me out of the 
question to find attacks on Antisthenes in any of the Platonic dialogues in 
which Socrates is the principal figure. Whether in the later dialogues, when 
Socrates has fallen into the background, Plato ever criticizes Antisthenes on 
his own account, is another question with which we shall not be concerned 
until we come to deal with the Parmemde^ and Sophistes, though I believe we 
shall find reason to think that there also he has very different antagonists 
in view. 
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We may reply that it is not with quality as it is with number. Any 
addition or subtraction will make, e.g., the number lo another 
number (such as 9 or ii), but a “ representation ” may be like the 
original without reproducing it in its details. Thus the portrait- 
painter reproduces the outward features and complexion of his 
sitter, but leaves out everything else. The sitter has entrails, 
:novement. life, thought ; the picture has none, and yet it is o 
picture of him. In fact, if it did reproduce the whole reality of the 
sitter, it would not be a portrait at all but a reduplication of the 
man himself. Full and complete rc'production is thus not the kind 
of " rightness we require in a portrait, and we have already recog- 
nized that a name is a kind of portrait of wh^ch ''^ocal gesture is the 
medium (43oa-433?;) . 

If we are agreed so far, we may now say thal a well-made name 
must contain tlie “ letters " which are “ appropriate ” to its signi- 
fication : i.e. those which arc “ like wind is signific'd {i.e, the 
vocal gestures whivh compose the name mu^t have a natural 
resemblance to some feature in that which it names ; a i^ame which 
contains inappropriate sounds may be still a recognizable name if 
some of its tomponciits arc appropriate, but it wilf not be a well- 
made one), dhe only way of escaping our conclusions would be 
to fall back on the view that names are jmrely conventional and 
aibitrary, 'I'his is impossible, since in any case there must be 
some sort of natural appropriateness about the elementary com- 
ponents of vocal gesture to lead the im]»osers of names in the making 
of their first conventions, just as there must be in nature colouring 
materials ap]:)ropriate for the reproduction of the tints of a face if 
there is to be such an art as portraiture. But wc can see that 
''convention'' and the arbitrary jday their })art in language too. 
Tliiis tlK're. is a “ roughnos " about the sound of the letter r which 
makes it appropriate in ..le name of anything liaid and rough, 
while there is a smoothness of articulation about I which makes 
it inappropriate for the same purnose. Yet this letter actually 
occurs in tlie very word o-k-A 77^09 :.self, and even Cratylus must 
admit that " thanks to custom " he knows what the wmrd means. 
It discharges its function as a name none the \vorse for containing 
an inappropriate sound , In particular we should find 

it quite impossible to show that the names of the numerals are 
made up of gestures naturally appny^riate to signify those particular 
numbers. 'I he principle of natural significance, however sound, 
is a most uncertain guide in etymolo^ ic d studies (435/>-c). 

Wc revert to a position we had uid down at the outset. The 
" faculty " (Surajut?) or function of a name is to convey instruction 
(StSacrKctr). Docs this imply that a man w’ho has knowledge of 
names wall also have a corresponding knowledge of the realities 
{irpayfiaTu) ioi which thc namcs stand ? Cratylus is inclined to 
think so, and even to Laid that the knowledge of names is the only 
way to the knowledge of things. Not only is the understanding 
(to fxax'Gdv€Lv) of words the one way to the understanding of 
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things ; inquiry into language is the only road of inquiry and dis- 
covery, The one way to discover the truth about things is to 
discover the meanings of names (436a). But obviously this would 
put all science in a very unfavourable position. The study of 
names will only at best show what the givers of the names sw/>- 
posed to be the truth about things, and how if these name-givers 
were wrong in their suppositions ? Cratylus holds that we need 
not feel any anxiety on the point. The best proof that the " giver 
of names “ was one who knew all about things is the consistent way 
in which all names support one and the same theory about things. 
Has not Sociates himself shown that they all point to the Herarlitean 
doctrine of the flux (436c) ? Unfortunately this is not conclusive ; 
if you start with false initial postulates you may be led to gravely 
erroneous conclusions, and yet these conclusions may be quite 
compatible with one another, as we see in the case of certain geo- 
metrical false demonstrations.^ The supreme difficulty in any 
science is to be sure that your initial postulates themselves are true 
(436^-^^). And, on second thoughts, wc may doubt whether the 
testimony of language is quite so self-consistent as wc had fancied. 
There arc many words which seem to indicate that the giver of 
names " was an Eleatic rather than an Heraclitean (437<^-c), and 
it would be absurd to decide on the truth of such incompatible views 
by appeal to a “ numerical majority of derivations. 

In any case, the view Cratylus is maintaining is self -contra- 
dictory. He holds that the inventors of the first names must have 
known the truth about things in order to give each its “true” 
name, and also that the trutJi about things can only be discovered 
by the study of names. How then did the original makers of 
names discover it ? Perhaps, says Cratylus. the first names were 
of a superhuman origin ; language began as a divine revelation, 
and its divine origin guarantees the “ rightness of the primitive 
names. If that is so, then both our sets of derivations cannot be 
sound, or, as Cratylus says, one set of words cannot be real “ names 
at all (438c), But the question is, which set — tliose wliich suggest 
the flux or those which suggest that movement is an illusion — 
are real names ? Wc cannot decide the issue by appeal to other 
words, for there are no other words than those employed in language. 
The appeal will have to be to the realities words signify, and we 
shall have to learn what these realities are, not from words, but “from 
one another and from themselves (438<?). Besides, even if we 
admit that the truth about things can be learned by studying their 
names, since well-made names, as we have said, are likenesses 

1 436//. diaypajufiara here seems, as in some other passages in Plato and 
Aristotle, to mean “ proofs rather than “ figures." One might illustrate the 
point by reference to the entertaining section of De Morgan's Budget of Para- 
doxes which deals with James Smith the circlc-squarer. Mr. Smith's method 
of proving his tnesis (that7r=:-/) was to assume it as a postulate, and then 
show that it led to consequences compatible with itself and with one another. 
He forgot to ask whether it did not lead also to consequences incompatible 
with independently known truth. 
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of the things they name, it must be a nobler and more assured 
method to study the reality (aX^jOiia) dircctl}^ in itself, and judge 
of the merits of the likeness from our knowledge of the original 
than to try to discover from a mere study of the “ likeness whether 
it is a good one, and what it represents (439^1). How a knowledge of 
realities is to be acquired it may take greater thinkers than our- 
selves to say, but it is satisfactory to have learned that at least we 
cannot acquire it by the study of names (439^^). 

Socrates kcej)S the point on w’hich he wishes to insist most until 
the end. Whatever the opinion of the framers of language ma}’^ 
have been, the Heraclitean doctrine of universal impermanence 
cannot be true. There are such things as “ Beauty and “ Good- 
ness (avTo K'ttAoi/ Kilt ayaOoi') and Other realities of that kind. Even 
Cratylus admits this at once. He docs not extend his doctrine 
of impennancnce to the realm of “ values.” Now fJity cannot 
be everlastingly mutable ; they arc what they are once for all and 
alwa3^s. You could not call anything “ the so-and-so ” (aiVo, 439^/), 
if it had no determinate character but were merely mutable. And 
the merely mutable could not be known. What is tnown is known 
as having this or that determinate character, but if the doctrine 
of “ flux ” is true, nothing ever has such determinate charact<^r. 
Not to mention that knowing as a subjective activity also lias a 
determinate character, so that in a world wdiere everything is 
incessantly becoming something else, there could be neither objects 
to be knowm nor the activity of knowing. But if knower (to 
yiyvCxidKor), objcct kiiown (to yiyviocTKOfiivou), Bcauty, Good, are 
real, the Heraclitean doctrine cannot be true. We will not now 
ask which of these alternatives is the right one, but we may say 
that it does not look a sensible procedure for a man to havi^ such 
ct)ntidence in names and their givers that he hands over his soul 
to ” names ” for ” tendance,” and asserts dogmatically that all 
men and all things are sick of a universal ” defluxion ” and as 
leak}^ as a crackeci pitcher (^/{oa-d). This is the issue wdiich 3^oung 
men like Oat\4us and Hermogenes should face seriously and 
courageously and not decide in a hurry (440^/). Thus the dialogue 
leaves wath us as the great problem, or rather the two aspects of 
the same great problem of all philosophy, the metaphysical problem 
of the reality of the forms and the moral problem of the right 
” tendance of the soul.” ^ 

Eiiihydemus. — ^I'he dialogue, as we have said, has more of the 
spirit of broad farce tlian any other work of Plato ; it would be 
possible to see in it nothing more than an entertaining satire on 
” eristics ” w4io think it a fine thing to reduce every one who opens 
his mouth in their company to silence by taking advantage of the 

’ I can sec no reason to tanev that the dialogue is intended as a polemic 
against the nonnrKilism of Antisthenes in particular. A.'s preoccupation 
with names, like the clioicc of the tlicmes for his extant declamations, only 
shows that he was influenced by the general tendencies of the " sophistic 
age. I am wholly sceptical about theories which represent the Platonic 
Socrates as engaged in attacks on one of his own companions. 
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ambiguities of language. Even if this were Plato's main object, 
it would still be a reasonable one. An attempt to detect and 
expose the principal fallacies in dictione would be a useful contri- 
bution to the as yet only nascent study of logic. It is thus not 
surprising that Aristotle should have made frequent use of the 
dialogue in his own systematic essay on Fallacies, the de Sophisticis 
Elenchis. But the real purpose of the dialogue is more serious and 
proves to be a moral one, arising out of the claim of the sophists 
of the Periclcan age to be able to “ teach goodness." A man who 
undertakes this task must be prepared to win the adherence of a 
pupil by satisfying him first that " goodness," the secret of a satis- 
factory life, can be taught ; and next, that the speaker is one of the 
experts who can teach it. No one will go to school to you unless you 
can persuade him that you have something important to teach, 
and that you are competent to teach it. This accounts for the 
rise of a distinct branch of literature, the " protrcptic " discourse, 
which aims at winning the hearer's assent to the idea that he 
must live llie " philosophic " life, and encouraging his confidence 
tiiat a particular teacher will show him how to do it. To this type 
of literature belonged, among other works, Aristotle's famous 
Protrcj^ticjis and Cicero's almost equally famous Latin imitation 
of it, the Hortenshis, both now unhappily lost. The true object of 
the Eiiihydemus is to exhibit the directness, simplicity, and power 
of Socratic " protrcptic," addressed to a young and impressionable 
mind ; the fooleries of the two sophists afford an entertaining 
background, without wliich the pictuie would not produce its full 
effect- We might suppose , -Plato to have felt that to a careless 
observer the close cross-(]ue.stioning characteristic of Socrat(^s must 
seem very much th.e same sort of thing as the futile sporting with 
words on which the ordinary " eristic " plumes himself. By i)itting 
the one thing directly against the other he drives home his point 
that, for all their apparent minute hair-splitting, the questions of 
Socrates are no idle displays of ingenuity, but have the most 
momentous and most truly practical of all objects ; their purpose 
is to win a soul from evil for good. 

In form the Euihydcmiis is a narrated drama. Socrates describes 
to his old friend Crilo, with a great deal of humour, a mirthful scene 
in his favourite haunt, the palaestra near the Lyceum, at which he 
had been present the day before. The supposed date can only be 
fixed by consideration of a number of bits of internal evidence. 
It is. as we see from Euihydemiis, 271c, " many years " after the foun- 
dation of Thurii (444 B.C.), and must be before the year of the great 
scandal about the " profanation of the mysteries," just before the 
sailing of the Athenian Armada for Sicily (416-5), since Axiochus 
of Scambonidae, father of the lad Clinias who figures as respondent, 
was one of the principal persons ruined by the affair.^ A date not 
later than about 420, and possibly a little earlier, seems to fit all the 

^ For the ruin of Axiochus, the uncle of Alcibiades the person whose de- 
struction was the main object of the raisers of the scandal, see Andocides, i. 16. 
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indications. The centre of attraction in the dialogue is the beautiful 
and modest Clinias ; it is on his person that Euthydemus, whom we 
have already met in the Cratylus, and his brother Dionysodorus, 
natives of Chios who had been among the original settlers of Tliiirii, but 
found themselves banished in the years of faction which follow^cd on 
the foundation of the city and have since then haunted Athens and her 
dependencies, make the experiment of displaying a new educational 
discovery, a method of instantaneously “ teaching goodness.’* 
Hitherto they had taught, like other professionals, the art of fence 
on the field and in the law-courts ; their crowning achievement is a 
recent invention which they are anxious to parade and Socrates to 
witness. It proves, in fact, to be simply “ eristic,” the trick of 
stopping a man’s mouth by catching at the natural ambiguities of 
language. Perhaps it is an indication of date that Socrates is 
made to lay the stress he does on the contrast between this latest 
marvel and the now familiar art of effective forensic pleading which 
had been the thing taught by Protagoras and the earliest “ sophists.” 
The two men, however, are described as elderly, so that they wall 
be at least as old as Socrates himself, and we must remember that 
though Socrates was the first Athenian to interest himself in logic, 
it had been founded by Zeno, who cannot at most have been more 
than ten years younger than Protagoras. Hence too much must 
not be made of this point. ^ The serious business of the dialogue is 
opened by Socrates in a short speech, laying down the main lines 
it is to follow. Clinias is a lad of great promise and illustrious 
connexions ; it is of the first moment that he should grow up to be 
a thoroughly good man. The sophists are therefore invited to 
prove the value of their latest discovery by convincing him ” that 
one must give one's attention to goodness and philosophy ” (275^2), 
"Phey fall to work at once by asking a series of questions so con- 
structed tliat they can only be answered by ” Yes ” or ” No ” 
and that the respondent can be equally silenced whichever answTT 
he gives. I'he first question — from its recurrence elsew^hcrc we 
may infer that it w^as a ” stock ” puzzle — turns on the double sense 
of the word fjiavOdv€Li\ which means primarily to “ learn ” ; but 
derivatively, in colloquial language, to ” understand.” ” take the 
^ The pair of “ eristics,” Eiifhydcinus and his brother Dionysodorus, are 
natives of Chios who had been among the first settlers at J'hurii (tins is implied 
by the tense of dTri 6 KT)(rav at 271c), but had been exiled thence and have spent 
” many years ” vepl Tov<j5e rovs rSirovs, ue, Athens and the islands of the Aegean 
(271 r). The date of the foundation of Thurii is 4-^ Socrates is i^STj irpco-^urepoi 
(272/?), ** not exactly a young man," hut no more ; this suggests an age 
not far off fifty, but probably something short of it. Perhaps the allusion of 
272c to the figure he cuts among the boys in the music-class of Connus is best 
taken as a humorous reference to some shaft aimed at him in the Connus 
of Amipsias (exhibited in 423), and in that case, we must suppose that play to 
be still a recent work. Alcibiades is spoken of at 275^7 in a wav which implies 
that he is already in the prime of manhood. 2 8f;c refers to Protagoras in a 
way which seems to mean that he is already dead. But since Plato insists 
that brotagoras was a generation older than Socrates (Protag. 317c) and also 
says that he died at about seventy {Meno, gie), this does not take us with 
certainty much below the year 430. 
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meaning of a statement. The eristic method of the two brothers 
may be reproduced in English by taking advantage of the double 
sense which learning '' happens to bear in our own language. 
Who are learners, the wise or the ignorant, i.e. those who already 
know something or those who do not ? There is here a triple 
equivoque, since the wise (a-o<^ot) may mean “ clever, intelligent '' 
pupils, as well as persons who already know the thing to be taught, 
and tlie ignorant ” {dfiaOei^) may mean '' the dull, stupid/' as 
well as those who are ignorant of a given subject. The lad takes 
the question to mean, Which class of boys learn what they are 
taught, the clever boys or the dull ones ? and answers, “ The 
clever. ’ * But , it is retorted, wlien you lads were learners in reading or 
music, you did not yet know these subjects and therefore were not 
wise " (a-o<^oi) about them, and so must have been “ ignorant " 
(diijLaOeisi). And yet again, in your schooldays, it was not the 
“ dull " among you, but the quick or clever (o-oc^ot) who 

" took in {i/jiduOarov) what the schoolmaster dictated. Ergo, it 
is tile tro(^ot, not the (ifxaOeLs who “ learn." (As we might say, 
the dull don't get learning from their schoolmasters, but the quick 
(275i-276c)). 

A new puzzle is now started. When a man learns something, 
does he learn what he knows or what he does not know ? ('I'his 
again is a standing catch, intended to prove the paradox that it is 
impossible to learn anything, to get new knowledge.) The natural 
answer is that a man learns what he does not already know, since 
learning means getting fresh knowh^dge. But when a schoolmaster 
dictates .something to you, you " learn " the sense of the passage 
(you take in its meaning). What ho dictated is a series of letters," 
but you must have " known " your letters before you could do 
dictation. Thus when you "learn," you must already "know" 
the thing you are learning. Yet, per coyitra, to learn moans to got 
knowledge, and no one can get what \vt already has. Ergo, after 
all, it is what you do not know that you learn (2y6e-2yyc). 

It is clear, of course, what the origin of " eristic " of this kind is. 
Euthydemus and his brother are borrowing and degrading the 
logical method of Zeno.^ In Zeno's hands, the deduction of 
apparently contradictory conclusions from the same premisses 
had a legitimate object. The intention was to discredit the pre- 
misses themselves. And in fact, Zeno's antinomies do establish 
the important result that the postulates of Pythagorean mathe- 
matics are incompatible wilh one another and require revision 
(e.g. it is indispensable to Pythagorean geometry that every straight 

^ This is made esperially clear twice over (273c, 276c), by the whispered 
remark of Dionysodorus that his brother will “ catch the boy out " equally 
whichever w'ay he answers the question This construction of " antinomies," 
to show that the affirmation and the denial of the same proposition are 
equally impossible, was the special contribution of Zeno to the development 
of logical method. There is also probably intentional point in the way in 
which we are reminded of the connexion of the brothers with Thurii — the 
place, of all others, where they would be most certain to meet Elea tics. 
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line should be capable of bisection, and yet, on the Pythagorean 
principles, a line may contain an odd number of “ points and 
therefore be incapable of bisection, because you cannot " split the 
unit With eristics like Euthydemus this hunting after anti- 
nomies,” x^crfectly legitimate when intended as a criticism ol pre- 
suppositions which lead to an “ antinomy,'' becomes a mere delight 
in entrapping the respondent into contradicting himself by mere 
neglect to guard against ambiguity in words, and its object is not 
to detect error but to produce admiration for the ingenious deviser 
of the ambiguous formula. This is the point on which Socrates 
now fastens. The two “ sophists ” care nothing about convincing 
Clinias of the need for ” goodness and philosophy ” ; their concern 
is merely to make a display of their own cleverness. Accordingly, 
Socrates interrupts the performance. He professes to think that 
what has gone before is not meant as any sample of the ” wisdom " 
of the brothers. It is a mere piece of ” fun,” like the sportive 
preliminaries which precede initiation into the Corybantic rites, 
or, as we might say, like those popularly supposed to precede an 
initiation into freemasonry. So far the two great men have merely 
been playing a ” game ” with the lad, enjoying a ” practical joke ” 
at his expense ; no doubt the serious part of their “ protreptic ” 
is yet to come. Before it comes, Socrates would like to show, by a 
conversation of his own with the boy, what, in his ” foolish and 
amateiir fashion ” tc Kal ytXouu?), he supposes the 

drift of such exhortations must be, though, of course, he fully 
expects to be left in the shade by tw^o such eminent professionals 
(zyyd-'zySe). 

There follows at once a simple statement, in clear language such 
as a mere boy can follow, of the root ideas of Socratic etliics. Of 
course every one of us wants eZ Trparre/v, to ” fare well,” to 
” make a success of life.” And equally, of course, making a success 
of life means having ” abundance of good ” (ttgAA-u uyaOd). Now 
what things is it good to have ? ” The first man you meet ” will 

mention some of them : wealth, 1 ealth, beauty, bodily advantages 
in general, good birth, a positio]» of influence and respect. But 
there are other good things than these, or at least other things which 
Socrates and Clinias regard as good : sophrosyne, justice, courage, 
wisdom. Is the list of goods now complete ? Perhaps we have 
left out the most important of all, ” good luck ” without 

which any other advantages may turn out to be disguised curses. 
And yet, on second thoughts, we have not forgoiten it. For wisdom 
is itself cuTux<a, Who have the best ” luck ” or ” good fortune ” 
in playing musical instruments, in reading and writing, in navigation, 
warfare, medicine ? The men who know how to do these things — 
expert musicians, sailors, soldiers, physicians. One would, e.g., 
think it a great piece of luck in war to be serving under a com- 
petent and not under an incompetent commander. In general, 
wisdvom or knowledge (cro</»ta) leads to efBcient achievement 
{tim-payla) and SO to ” good fortune.” If we have wisdom, then 
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we may expect " success," " good fortune " (to evTvx^cv) in the 
department of practice which our " wisdom " covers (278^280^). 

On reviewing these results, we see ground to criticize one of 
them, the statement that we shall be happy and " make life a 
success " (cuSat/xoi/eiv Kal €v TTparrciv) if we " have abundance of 
good things." To have them will not benefit us unless we also use 
them, any more than it would benefit an artisan to have the materials 
and tools of his trade if he never used them. So, e.g., " wealth " 
is of no benefit unless w’e use it. And it would not be enough to 
say that we must not only have the '-’'arious good things but use 
them. We must add that, to be happy, we must use them right. 
They are, in fact, dangerous tools ; if you use them in the wrong 
way you do yourself a harm ; it would be better to leave them 
alone than to use them wrongly. Now in all crafts and businesses 
it is the expert’s knowledge (eVtcrri/p.?;) of his craft which enables 
him to use his materials and implements in the right way, 
and the same thing holds good of health and wealth and the goods 
in popular esteem generally. Knowledge enables us to use wealth, 
hedth, and all other " advantages " rightly, and to achieve success 
(ivTTpayLa). If a man had all other possessions besides wisdom 
and were not directed by " sense " (i/or»s) in his undertakings, the 
less he undertook the fewer blunders he would make, and the 
happier he would be. It would be happier for him to be poor than 
rich, timid than courageous, sluggish and dull rather than of active 
temper and quick perception, since the less he undertook the less 
mischief he would do. In fact, none of the things we began by 
calling good can be called unconditionally (aiVa KaO' avrd) good. 
They are better than their opposites when they are conjoined with 
the wisdom to make a right use of them re Kal fro^la), 

but worse when they are disjoined from it. It follows that, properly 
speaking, there is just one thing good, wisdom, and just one bad 
thing, dp.aOla, " dullness,” stupidity (28o?;-2Si^). (Compare the 
precisely similar line of reasoning by which Kant reaches the con- 
clusion that the good will is the only thing which is unconditionally 
good, because it is the only good which cannot be misused.) 

We may draw a final conclusion. We now see that since happi- 
ness depends on wisdom and knowledge, the one end after which 
every man should strive is to become " as wise as possible." Hence 
what we should crave to get from our parents, friends, fellow- 
citizens, alien acquaintances, before everything else, is just wisdom. 
One should be ready to " serve and slave " and render " any service 
that is comely " ^ to any man for the sake of wisdom ; that is to say, 
provided that wisdom can really be taught and does not “ come by 
accident " (dTro ravropLaTov) , a difficult question which we have not 

^ oTiovv Tuv KaXCov virqp^TTifxdrusv f 2826. The qualification is inserted be- 
cause ^poffTal have been menlioned, and Socrates wishes to guard himself 
against being supposed to include chastity as one of the prices which may 
be paid for *' wisdom." His attitude on that point is as unqualified as Idato's 
own in the Laws. 
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faced. If we may assume that wisdom can be taught, we have 
satisfied ourselves of the absolute necessity of pursuing it, ** being 
philosophers '' {2^2a-d). 

Socrates has really given us so far only half of a “ protreptic 
discourse '' such as would be to his mind. He has led up to the 
conclusion that happiness d('pends on the direction of life and 
conduct by knowledge, but has not so far told us what knowledge 
in particular it is of wliich w^e cannot make an ill use. It is funda- 
mental for his purpose that w^e should distinguish such knowledge 
from every recognized form of expert professional knowledge, and 
the distinction will be made later. For the present w^e return to 
the comic relief ’* of the fooleries of Euthydemus and his brother, 
which become increasingly absurd, precisely in order that the 
heightened contrast of tone shall mark the second part of Socrates' 
discourse, when w^e reach it, as the most important tiling in tlie whole 
dialogue, h'or the present he proposes that the " proii'ssionals " 
shall now take up the argument at this point, and decide th^' question 
whether one needs to learn every kind of “ knowledge/' or whether 
there is one special knowdedge which conducts to liappiness. Or, 
if they prefer, they may go over the ground he hae already covered 
and do so in a less amateurish fashion. Of course they do neither ; 
their object is simply epaler les bourgeois, and Dionysodorus, the 
older of the two, sets to w^ork at once to administer a thoroughly 
sensational shock. Can Socrates and the others, who profess to 
feel so much ahcction for Clinias, be serious in saying that they are 
anxious that he should become “wise"? For their language 
implies that he is not yet what they wish him to become, dliey 
say they want him to “ bo no longer what he now is but to wash 
a man to “ be no longer " is to wash that be may perish — a pretty 
wish on the part of one's “ affecthmatc friends ” { 2 ^^a-d). (Here 
again we are on Fleatic g-oui.d, and w'e see that it is not for nothing 
that Idato reminds us repeatedly that his two sophists had lived at 
Thurii. 'the argument that nothing can change, because that 
wdilch “ becomes diilerent " is b**coming “ wdiat it is not," and 
therefore becjiming nothing at all, derives directly fronj Parmenides 
as soon as his physics are converted into logic, and, like the rest of 
the puzzles connected with it, only gels its solution when we come 
to the distinction between absolute and relative not-being intro- 
duced in the Sophistes. In our dialogue Plato is not seriously 
concerned with the solution of these dihiMilties ; what he is con 
cenied with is the futility of regarding tliem as a preparation for 
the conduct of life, and the 77ioral levity of the professors who make 
a parade of them.) The immediate effect of the sally of Dion^^so- 
dorus is to call forth from Ctesippiis, an older lad dee^jly 
attached to Clinias, an angry complaint of the “ falsity " of the 
accusation, and this gives Euthydemus an opening for airing his 
principal piece of “^vEdom," wdiich we have alrcad}^ met in the 
Craiyhis — the doctrine that all statements are true, or, as he puts 
it nowg that “ it is impo.ssible to speak falsely," for the reason that 
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whenever you make a statement, you must either be saying “ what 
is '' or saying “ what is not." In the first case, you are telling 
the truth, for to " say what is," is truth-speaking. As for the 
second case, " what is not " is just nothing at all, and no one can 
speak and yet say " nothing " ; whoever speaks at all is saying 
something (283C-284C). The regular corollary is promptly drawn 
that ovK uTTLv avTtXlyciv, no man can contradict another, since there 
can be no contradiction unless both parties are speaking of the 
same " thing " (the logical subject must be the same in the two state- 
ments). But since you cannot speak of a thing " as it is not," 
in the case of apparent contradiction, one or both parties would 
have to be speaking of " what is not," and this is impossible. If 
the two parties are making significant statements at all, since such 
statements must be statements of " what is,” they must be talking 
about two ditferent subjects, and so there is no contradiction (285^^- 
286r) A 

It is characteristic of Socrates that he insists at once on calling 
attention to the practical bearings of this piece of logical paradox. 
It implies that two men cannot even think contradictory pro- 
positions ; if a false statement is impossible, mental error is 
impossible too, and from this it follows that no one can commit an 
error in practice {e^aixapraveiv orav TL TTfuiTTy), and the claim of the 
brothers to be able to icach goodness must therefore be im empty 
one, for their teaching is superfluous.^ Dionysodorus eludes the 
difficulty partly by insisting that his present assertion should be 
considered on its own merits ind(‘pendently of an3dhing he may 
have said before, and p^utly by catching at the phrase which 
Socrates has used, that he cannot understand what the statement 
" means " {votli'). How can a statement be said to “ mean " 
anything ? ^ The conversation is rapidly degenerating into mere 
personalities (Aot^jo/'jfa) when Socrates saves the situation by 
repeating his former suggestion that the eminent wits from Thurii 
are still only engaged on the " fun " which is to introduce their 
serious wisdom. They need to be pressed a little more, and we 
shall then get at last to the earnest. This gives him an excuse 

^ Note that at 2S6C Socrates describes this paradox as " stale," and 
ascribes it to " Protagoras and men of a siill earlier date," as, in fact, it does 
follow from the dt^Opujiro^ ixCrpov doctrine. \ his should dispose of the fancy that 
Antislhencs is spcoally aimed at in the dialogue. I'he “ still older " person 
meant is presumably Pai iiieiiidcs, who exprc'ssly denies that " \\hat is not ’’ 
can be spoken of or named. 

* Exactly the same point is urged against Protagoras at TheaeM. i6r c-e. 
But in that dialogue, where Plato's main purpose is epistemological, Socrates 
is careful to consider w'hcther Protagoras might not make a rejoinder to this 
criticism (i66<7-i68<:), and to examine the soundness of the rejoinder (f/ie- 

172^, I 78^-1 70^). 

® The quibble turns on the uses of the word ifoeLv, which signifies (a) to 
think, to intend, to purpose, (6) to meem or signify. The sophist pretends to 
take the expression " your words mean so-and-so/’ in the sense that they 
" intend " or " think," and asks how anything but a can possibly 

think " anything. There is the same Equivoque in the distinction in English 
between " to mean " and " to mean to " say or do something. 
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for returning to his own specimen of serious " protreptic " at the 
point where he had left off. 

We saw that the one thing needful for the conduct of life is 
knowledge. But what kind of knowledge '* ? Of course, the 
knowledge which will “ profit ” us, “ useful knowledge.'' Now 
what kind of knowledge is that ? It cannot be any kind of know- 
ledge which merely teaches ns how to produce something without 
also teaching us how to use the thing we have produced. This 
enables us to dismiss at once all the specialized industrial arts, 
like that of the maker of musical instruments, none of which teach 
a man how to use the thing they have taught him to make. In 
particular, this consideration applies to the art of the Aoyo 7 roto«;, which 
looks so imposing. We might think that tnis art of composing 
effective speeches is just the kind of knowledge we need for the 
conduct of life, since it teaches us how to make the charm " or 
spell " which is potent against those most deadly of enemies, 
angry and prejudiced dicasteries and ecclcsiae. Yet after all, 
the important thing is to know how to use the “ spell," but the 
XnyoTTOLos only teaches you how to make it.^ There might be some- 
thing lo say for the soldier's ])rofession, the art o^-catching a human 
prey ; but, after all, the hunter docs not know how to use the game 
he captures, but has to pass it on to the cook or restaurateur ; and 
in the same way the commander who “ captures " a city or an 
army has not learned from his profession what to do with his 
capture when he has made it. The military art, then, is clearly 
not the supreme art needed for the right conduct of life (2886- 

Incidentally vje note that the claim of any of the purely specula- 
tive branches of knowledge, the mathematical sciences, has been 
disposed of by this criticism. The mathematicians also are, in 
their way, "hunters" -n the trail of "realities" (ra ovra). But 
though their Stay/aa/x/xara (here again the word means " proofs " 

* The point here, as in the Goyf^ia:, which classes “ rhetoric " with '* swim- 
ming " as a device for preserving youi life, is that the patron of the XoyoiroLdt 
Ls normally one of the vrell-to-do iniimrity of whom the Periclean democracy 
were naturally snspiciuiis precLsely because democracy really meant the 
■' exploitation " of this class for the l>enefit of the '* proletarian." From the 
well-to-do victim's point of view, effective public speaking is exactly what it 
is called here, a " spell " to put the watchful, hostile hclua of democracy to 
sleo]') ; from the democrat's point of view, it is a trick by which the /Lu<r 6 5 77/xos 
gulls the simple citizens into taking him for thf " people’s friend." 

2 Socrates is made to assert that this criticism w’as delivered by Clinias 
on his own account ; Cnto thinks such • mere boy could not have shown such 
acuteness, and hints that the remark must really have come from Socrates 
himself (29o^’). This is dramatically in keeping with the picture Plato has 
drawn of ('rito — a dull, honest man. 1 -Jut the real point is that the " pro- 
treptic " of Socrates is eflective in the right way ; it elicits from a younger 
mind flashes of msigfjt which would have been impossible but for the way 
in which the preceding questions have led up to them. This is the true 
answer to the criticism of Grote that anyone can ask puzzling questions. 
The peculiarity of the Socratic question is not to be puzzling, but to be 
enlightening. 
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rather than ** figures ") " find " the quarry, the mathematicians 
do not know how to “ treat it ; that task, if they have any sense, 
they leave to the the critical philosopher.^ On 

scrutiny, the ** art ” which seems to have the best claims to suprem- 
acy is the /iaa-iXiK^ ‘"art of the king,” i.e, statesman- 

ship. If there is any ” speciality ” which can secure happiness, 
it should certainly be that of the man who knows how to govern 
and administer the community (since, of course, no one except a 
paradox-monger would deny that ” human well-being ” is what all 
true statesmanship takes as its end). Bat with this result we seem 
to have come round in a complete circle to the same point from 
which our argument set out. It is clear that statesmanship 
(t) Tro\LTLK7) Tt'xv?;) is the supreme master-art ; generals and other 
functionaries are only servants of the statesman. He uses, as 
means to his end — the well-being of the state -—victory in war and 
all the other results which the generals and the rest make ; and we 
have seen already in the Cratylus that the art which uses a product 
is always the master-art in relation to those which made the product. 
But the statesman too has something to produce ; he uses tlie 
products of all the other “ craftsmen ” as means to producing 
something himself, and this something must be something bene- 
ficial, and therefore good. Now we had already satisfied ourselvTs 
that know’ledge is the only tiling wdiich is unconditionally good. 
Hence, if statesmanship is really the art of the conduct of life, such 
results as wealth, civic independence, freedom from party strife, 
must be its mere b 3 '-products ; its main product must be wisdom 
and goodiK'ss. Yet what w’isdoin and goodness does true states- 
manship produce in those on whom it is exercised ? It docs not 
aim at making them all ” good ” shoemakers or ” good ” carpenters, 
or ” good ” at any other special calling. Apparently w^e must 
say that the Icnowdedge wliicli the art of the statesman produces in 
us is the knowledge of itself. But wdiat use do we make of this 
knowledge of statesmanship ? lYrhaps its use is that it enables us 
to make other men good. But then we come back to the old 
question, “ Good at whai ? ” We seem to have reached the con- 
clusion that happiness depends on knowing how to make other 
men good at knowing how to make yet other men (and so on cui 
indefinitum) good at knowing ... no one can say precisely what 
i2qja-2(:)2e), 

* The point becomes clear if we think of the relation of a Pytbaij^orcan 
geometer to the typical 5ia\€KTiK6s Zeno. The mathematicians “ track or 
“ hunt down " truths like tlie Pvthagorea.n theorem, but they are so far ironi 
knowing what to "do with them " that it is left for a SiaXejcruftis like Zeno 
to show that tlie discovery itself leads to consequences which are fatal to 
some of the postulates of the Pythagorean geometer (such as the inconiuien- 
surability of tiie " side " and the " diagonal "). The last word on the 
question what can be " made of " the results of the sciences rests with the 
critical " metapliysician," who has to test the claims of these sciences to give 
a finally satisfactory account of " the real." Note the complete acceptance 
here of the " primacy of the practical reason," which is as characteristic of 
Socrates and Idato as of Kant. 
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The serious positive purpose of the argument, which has in- 
cidentally slipped into becoming a direct conversation between 
Socrates and Crito, is not hard to discover. The knowledge on 
which the light conduct of life and the right government of men 
alike depend is not knowledge of the way to meet any one particular 
type of situation or to discharge any one particular calling or 
function ; it is knowledge of good, or, to put the point in more 
modern phraseology, knowledge of absolute moral values. On the 
Socratic assumption that knowledge of this kind is always followed 
by corresponding action, and is therefore the only knowledge which 
is guaranteed against all possible misuse, the question for what we 
are to use it becomes super iluous ; we do not “ use ” it as a means 
to some ulterior end at all, we simply act it oul. To put the matter 
in the Greek way, every “ art is an “ art of opposites ” ; that is, 
may be used for a bad as well as for a good end. The special know- 
ledge of toxicology which makes a man a medical specialist may 
also make him a dangerous secret poisoner. The intimate know- 
ledge of the Stock Exchange and share market which makes a 
mnn an excellent trustee for the fortune of his ward will also 
make him a particularly dangerous fraudulent trustee " if he 
applies it for dishonest ends. But ** knowledge of the good 
is in a unique position which distinguishes it from all special 
professional or technical knowledge, the thing with which the 
sophists ” and tlieir pupils regularly confuse it. It too, 
in a sense, is of opposites, since to know what is good in- 
volves knowing that what is incompatible with good must be evil. 
But, on Socratic principles, this knowledge is not a knowledge of 
opposites in the sense that it can be put to either of two opposite 
uses, a good one and a bad one. The possession of the knowledge 
carries along with it the j>ossession of the “ good will/' We thus 
recover the fundament; 1 positions of the Socratic ethics from the 
apparently fruitless argument . The reason why the positive result is 
not stated is simply that the object of Socrates' “ protreptic " is 
not to do another man's thinking for him and present him with 
ready-made '‘results," but to jtimiilalc him to think along the 
right lines for himself, so that when the " result " emerges, it 
comes as a personal conviction won by a genuine personal exercise 
of intelligence. Hence Socrates is represented as breaking off at 
the point we have reached, and appealing to the two distinguished 
strangers to lielp him out of the " squall ’ in wEich he seems to be 
threatened with shipwTCck. As we should expect, they do nothing 
of the kind, but fall to their old lii.k. Socrates does not need any 
help, for they will ]}rove to him that he already has the knowledge 
for which he is seeking. He knows some things, ergo he has know- 
ledge ; but one cannot both have knowledge and not have it, ergo 
he knows everything. And so, for the matter of that, does every 
one else { 2 g^a-e). Euthydemus and his brother have, in fact, a 
sort of universal infallibility ; they know all trades and the answers 
to all the most trifling speculative questions. This, says Socrates, 
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must be the great truth to which all tlmt has gone before was the 
playful prelude.^ 

From this point onwards the dialogue becomes increasingly 
farcical as the two brothers go on to develop one absurdity after 
another, until Socrates, the only member of the company who has 
preserved his gravity, takes his leave of them with many ironical 
compliments and the advice to take care, in their own interests, not 
to cheapen the price of their wisdom by too many public exhibitions. 
There is no need to follow in detail the whole series of ludicrous 
paralogisms which precedes this fin'tle. Aristotle found good 
material in it for his own study of fahacics, but Plato's object is 
ethical rather than logical, as has been already said.^ I'he extreme 
absurdity of the performances by which the brothers follow up the 
second and more important part of the “ protrcptic " argument are 
merely meant to throw that section of the dialogue into the strongest 
relief. The one comment it may be worth while to make is that the 
standing rule of ** eristic,” by which the respondent is expected to 
reply to each question exactly as it has been put. without raising 
any objection to its form or qualifying his answer by the inlroduc- 
tion of any distingito, however simple, of itself provides exceptional 
opportunily for tlie perpetration of every kind of ” fallacy in the 
diction.” From this point of view much of the dialogue might be 
said to be a criticism of the method of question and answer as a 
vehicle of philosophic thought. It is clear, and Plato may have 
meant to hint this, that the midhod is the most uncertain of 
weapons unless the questioner combines intelligence with abso- 
lutely good faith ; this is why it may be a powerful weapon of 
criticism in the hands of Socrates, but is nothing but an instru- 
ment of sophistry in those of a Euthydemus whose only object is to 
make men stare. 

At the end of Socrates' narrative, Plato adds a sort of appendix, 
a page or two of direct conversation between Socrates and Crito. 
Crito observes that the remark had already been made to him by a 
certain writer of speeclies for the law-courts who fancied himself a 
” great wit ” (Trdw (ro<l)6<s), that the disgraceful scene in the Lyceum 
was enough to show that ” philosophy ” is ” mere waste of time ” 
(ovSev 7rpayju,a), for the professionals wEo had just been making 
egregious fools of themselves were actually among its most eminent 

^ We arc still dealing with the misuse of Eleatic doctrine. I'he proof of 
the infallibdity of every one is made to turn on the principle of contiadiction 
plus the neglect of qualifying conditions. We cannot both have knowloflgo 
and not have it ; if you know anything, you have knowledge, and then foie 
have all knowledge. This is just the Eleatic doctrine that there is no half-way 
house between “ what is " and blank nonentity, transferred from physics 
to logic. Whenever we come on dvTiXoyiKOL we are safe in looking f'')r the 
influence of Zeno. 

* Note that at 301^ Socrates, without any explanation, falls into the 
technical language of the so-called “ ideal " theory when he says that Ka\d 
Tp 6 .yfxa.Ta. are ditferent from t6 Ka\ 6 v, though a certain /cdXXos “ is present 
to them, and that this peculiar Socratic use of the word Tapclvat is even made 
the subject of a jest. 
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living representatives. The critic who made the remark was not 
himself a political man, nor had he ever addressed a law-court, 
but had the reputation of being a skilled professional composer of 
Speeches for litigants ( 304 ?;- 305 c). Socrates replies that these men, 
who, as IVodicus once said, are on the border-line between politics 
and philosophy, are always jealous of the philosopher ; they think 
he keeps them out of rightful recognition. The truth is, that the 
man who tries to combine two callings is regularly inferior in 
both to the man who confines himself to one. 7/ the ]'>hilosophic 
life and the life of affairs are both good things, the man who tries 
to play both parts is certain to be inferior in each to the specialist 
in his own line (305 c-3(j67). 

ft has naturall}^ been suspected that there is some personal 
allusion underlying these remarks, and the view has often been taken 
that Plato is aiming a shaft on his own account at his riv^al Isocrates. 
It is true, of course, that during the lifetime of Socrates, Isocrates 
was known only as a Xoyoypdffioq or composer of speeches for the 
courts, but that some time early in the fourth century he gave up 
this profession for that of presiding over a regular institution for 
the preparation of young men of promise for a* political career. 
It is true also that Isocrates called the kind of education he bestowed 
on his pupils his philosophy,” and that he affected to look dew'n 
on the severely scientific studies of Plato's Academy as ” useless ” 
and unpractical. From Plato's point of view, it would be highly 
d propos to speak of Isocrates as ” on the border line '' between a 
politician and a philosopher, and inferior to each in his own depart- 
ment — except that one might doubt whether Plato did really think 
Isocratc's inferior in statesmanship to the commonplace Athenian 
men of affairs of his own time. 

Yet f think the identification quite impossible. At the date 
indicated by all the alf’ ion. of the Enlhydemm Isocrates would 
still be no more than a lad, whereas the person spoken c>f by Crito 
is aln^ady a Xoyoyfjd^o^ of established repute. Still k‘ss could 
Socrates, at this date, be suppos. d to anticipate that Isocrates 
would some day lay claim to the n putation of a philosc pher. (The 
case is rather different with the express references of the Phaedrns 
to Isocrates, since, as we shall see, the date of that dialogue is 
supposed to be later.) Wc must suppose Socrates to be alluding 
rallier to some well-known figure of the time of the Archidamian 
war. There is no reason why there should not have been more 
than one personage of the age to which Calliclcs and Thrasymachus 
belong who fancied himself as a bk..d of the philosophical thinker 
and the practical "statesman.” I'he remains of Antiphon "the 
sophist,” for example, suggest by their character that he might 
perfectly well be the person intended, and we know from a notice 
preserved by Xenophon ^ that he was among the acquaintances of 

^ Xen. Mem. i. 6. it is important to note, as I’rofessor Ilurnet has 
done, that the information cannot depend on Xenophon ’.s personal recollec- 
tions, but must have been taken from some source describing Socrates he 
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Socrates. It is true that there is no direct proof that he was a 
writer of speeches for the law-courts, but there is no reason why he 
may not have been. In fact, it docs not seem to me by any means 
established that Antiphon the “ sophist ” and Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
the famous politician and \oyoypacf>ns, are two distinct persons. ^ 
And I feci sure that we have no right wantonly to attribute to Plato 
the anachronisms whicli a rc'ference to Isocrates in our dialogue 
would imply, nor is there, in point of fact, any real evidence that 
there ever was any personal ill-feeling between Isocrates and Plato.^ 
The real object of the passage is probably simply to recognize the 
fact that to a good many persons the dialectic of Socrates must have 
seemed much on a par with the frivolities of Eulhydemus and 
his brother, and to hint that, if we choose, wo may "discover the 
real difference between the two things from the dialogue itself, as 
w'e certainly can. 


See further : 

Ritter, C. — Platon^i. 450-462 {Etiihydenius)^ 462-496 (Cvatylus). 
Raedkr, II. — Phiions p'hiJosophi'^clic Eniwichchniii, t 37 ~^ 53 - 
Sti:wart, J. A. — Plato's Doctnne of Ideas, (Cratylus.) 

Warburt,, y[.~~-Zwci Fragen zuvn Kratylos. 


was at the time of the Archidamian war. "J his gives it all the more historical 
value. 

1 The question should probably be decided, if decided at all. on linguistic 
and stylistic grounds. But are the rcm'iins of the “ sophist " extensive enough 
to permit of elfective comparison with those of the Xoyoypafpo^l And to 
what extent should we cxj^cct to find a \oyoypd<po^ exhibiting in his composi- 
tions for the courts the pecniiantics of his personal literary style ? Professor 
S. Luria calls m}/ attention in particular to two articles by Bignone in the 
Rendiconti del R, Istituto Lomhend. di scienze, igiq, pj). 567 f., 755 If., as estab- 
lishing the non- identity of the two men. I regret that I have not myself 
seen these essays, 

* On this pnint see the remarks of Burnet, G>eek Phila^sophy, Parti., 215. 
Isocrates may have enjoyed aiming his shafts at the Academic mathematics, 
but the deliberate adoption of Isocratean tricks of style in the Sophtsies and 
the other later dialogues seems to show that Plato is not likely to have borne 
liim any malice on account of his inability to appreciate science. 
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SOCRATIC DIALOGUES : GORGIAS, MENO 

T he Gorgias is a iiiiicli longer work than any we have yet 
considered, and presents us with an exposition of the Socratic 
morality so charged with passionate feeling and expressed 
with such moving eloquence that it has always been a prime 
favonntt^ witli all lovers of great ethical literature. int)ral 

fervour and splendour of the dialogue, however, ouglit not to hhnd 
us, as it has blinded most wTiters on Platonic chronology, to ci'rtain 
obvious indications that it is a youthful w'ork, earlier in composition, 
perhaps, than some of those wiiU which we have 'been coacetned. 
We might have inferred as much horn the mere fact that Plato 
has adtqitrd the form of the direct dialogue for so considerable a 
w'ork, and thus missed the chance of giving us a description of the 
personality of Goigias to compare wdth his elaborate portrait of 
Protagoras. Personally, I cannot also help feeling that, with all 
its moral splendour, the dialogue is too long: it ‘'drags.’" The 
Plato of the Protagoras or Republic, as T feel, would liave known 
how to secure the same effect with less expenditure of words ; 
there is a dilTuseness aliout our dialogue which betrays the liand 
of the prentice, though the. p/rentice in this case is a Plato, her 
this RMSori f think it a n stake in principle to look, as some have 
done, for an ethical advance in doctrine as we jiass from the 
Protagoras to the Gorgias. As we shall sec when we come to deal 
wdth the Protagoras, the ethical doc. dne of the dialogues is identical 
and it is inconceivable to me that miy readei of literary sensibility 
can donbt wliicli of the two is the product of a riper mastc'ry of 
dramatic art. licyond this general slabaiK'nt that the Gorgias must 
be an c'arly work, and probably a woik dating not many years after 
the death of Socrates, 1 do not think it safe to hazard aiiy con- 
jecture as to the date of composition.^ 

^ \Vc shall soe when we come to dea' \ ith the Republic that it, and con- 
sequently any dh.logues which precede it, niast bo dated not much later than 
3S7, within twelve years of Socrates' death. Jf tlie Gorgias falls early in this 
}ieii‘>d. we must pla,ce its coinpositiun quite soon after that event, while the 
feelings connected with it were still in their first freshness in Plato's mind. 
Professor Wilnmowitz-Mocliendorf, in his Plato, i. 221, ii. 94-105, makes an 
ingenious cLttempt at a more exact dating He starts from the curious mis- 
quotation of Pindar’s wcll-hmiwm lines about as giverx by all our best MSS. 
at Gordias 484/; (where the text has been corrected back again in all the printed 
editions). He rightly, as it seems to me, holds that the misquotation is what 
Plato actually wTote, and then goes on (again, 1 believe, rightly) to infer from 
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It is unusually difficult to determine the date at which the 
conversation is supposed to be held- It has sometimes been sup- 
posed that a reference made by Socrates to some occasion when he 
was a member of the committee of the f^ovXy) wlio had to preside 
over the meetings of the iKKXyaia, and raised a laugh by his ignor- 
ance of the formalities to be observed in “ putting the question 
{Gorg. 473^), Ijas to do with the events of the trial of the generals at 
Arginusae, where we know from both Plato and Xenophon that 
Socrates actually was one of the presiding committee. If this 
interpretation were certain, we should have to suppose the con- 
versation to fall somewhere in the last year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Athens was fighting with her back to the wall for her 
very existence. There are certainly no signs in the dialogue that 
this situation is presupposed ; it seems rather to be taken for 
granted that the political and commercial life of the city is in a 
normal condition. Moreover, as Pumet has said, the d(^mocracy 
was in no laughing mood at the trial of the generals, and we thus 
seem forced to suppose that the reference is to some unknown 
incident which happened on some former occasion wlien Socrates 
was a member of the (^ovX-^.^ On the other side, it would appear 
from the opening sentences of the dialogue that Socrates is as yet a 
complete stranger to Gorgias and his profession, and this suggests 
that Gorgias is in Athens for the first time. There seems no good 
reason to deny the statement of Diodorus Siculus that Gorgias 
visited Athens first as a member of the embassy sent thither by his 
native city, Leontini, in the year 427, and such a date would fit in 
very well with certain f'ther indications in the w'ork, e.g. the refer- 
ence to the recent " death of Pericles, ^ and the statements about 
the almost despotic power of the Atlienian demagogue. ^ (These 
would suit the time when the place of Pericles was being taken by 
Cleon and men ot his stamp to perfection.) Possibly, too, the date 

Libanius’ Apolof^y of Socrates lliat the accusation of misquoting Pindar had 
figured in tlie pamphlet of Polyerat(‘S against Socrates published somewhere 
about 393. His final inference is that the accusation was based on this 
passage of the Gordias, winch must thus be anterior to the pamphlet of 
Pplycrates. I hope to suggest icasoiis for believing that the nnsquotation 
in Plato is conscious and made for a legitimate purpose. At this ])ouit I 
merely wish to observe that it cannot have been the foundation of an accusa- 
tion against the memory of Socrates for two conclusive reasons : (i) that in 
any c-asc a misquotation in Plato would be no proof of anything against 
Socrates, and (2) that the person wlioismade by Plato to misquote Pindar is 
not Socrates, but Callicle.s, who is arguing against him. Polycrates, to judge 
from the line Isocrates takes with him (Isoc. xi. 1-8), was pretty much of a 
fool, but it is hard to behe;ve that he could have used a misquotation put by 
Plato into the mouth of Calliclcs to damage the reputation of Socrates. At 
the same time, I feel no doubt that the Gorgias was written as early as Pro- 
fessor Wilamowitz holds, and most probably earlier. 

1 This is quite compatible with the statement of Apology, 326 r. Socrates 
says there that he has been a member ottiie fiovXi^. He does not say that he 
had only served once in that capacity. See Burnet’s note in loc, oil The best 
historians hold that Xenophon has made a slip in saying that Socrates was the 
iTna-TdTrj^ at the famous trial. 

• Gorgias, 503c. • Jbid. 4G6C. 
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would not be too early for the allusion to the handsome Demus, 
the son of Plato's own stepfather Pyrilampes, as a reigning beauty, 
though there may be a very small anachronism here since Aristo- 
phanes first mentions the craze for Demus in the Wasps, which 
belongs to the year 422.^ On the other side, again, we find the 
Antiope of Euripides quoted as a well-known and popular work,^ 
and the date of that tragedy seems to be c. 408. The career of 
Archelaus of Macedon, again, comes in for a good deal of discussion,® 
and it lias commonly been inferred from Thucydides that his reign 
did not begin until 414-413, though disputed successions and tlie 
simultaneous existence of several pretenders to the crown were so 
common in Macedonia that we cannot build very confidently on 
such data. It is very unfortunate that we have no independent 
information about Callicles of Acharnae, who appears in tlie dialogue 
as a cultivated and ambitious young man who has lately entered 
political life, though the mere fact that Plato specifics his deme is 
enough to show that he is an actual man, and not, as has been 
suggested, an alias for some one. If he really attemyited to act 
up to the Nictzschian theories ascribed to him in the dialogue, it 
may not be wonderful that no record of his career has survived. 
In the names which Plato gives as those of his immediate associates 

rc'cognize some which were prominent in the second half of the 
great war, but, of course their early days would belong to its 
first half. On the whole, the arguments for an early dramatic 
date seem to preponderate, though the references to the Antiope 
and the usurpation of the Macedonian crown by Archelaus, 
especially the second, seem to create a litth* difficulty.* 

The characters of the dialogue besides Socrates are four — Gorgias, 
the famous '' orator " of Leontini, whose well-known rhetorical 
devices for adding pomp and glitter to language represent the first 
stage in the developmc ^ of a literary prose style rising above 
colloquialism or bald narration of matter of fact and yet remaining 
prose ; Polus of Agrigentum, his enthusiastic disciple and admirer ; 
Callicles of Acharnae, of whom vve onl}" know what Plato has 
thought fit to tell us; and Chaexcphon, the lean, impetuous, and 
apparently rather .superstitious companion of Socrates, w^hom 

^ Gorsiias, ^Sid, Aristoph. Sg. 

* Gorgias, Since Aristotle appears to have been the first person 

to attempt to construct a chronology of the Attic drama tw makin;^ a collection 
of dtdascaliae, I should have attached no import j.H'c to this particular point 
l)ut for tho fact that if the commonly accepted vnew about the ilatc of the 
Avtiape is correct Plato must pretty ’.ftamly have seen the performance 
himself. 

^ Ihid. 

* rhe way in which Kicias is mentioned at 472^ certainly seems to assume 
that he is living and at the very height of his jnosperity. 'this would 
exclude ^my date much later than the sailing of the Syracusan expedition in 
415. The difficulties seem to me to be created by the very wealth of topical 
allusims for wdiich the dialogue is remarkable. It would be very hard, in 
the absence of something like the complete files of a new’spaper, to make so 
many of these allusions without falling into a small error here or there, and 
there were no newspapers or gazettes at Athens. 
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Aristophanes finds so useful as a butt.^ The precise scene is not 
indicated ; apparently it is not in the house of Callicles, who is 
acting as host to the distinguished visitor, but in some public place 
where Gorgias has been giving a display of his gifts.^ The ostensible 
subject of the conversation must be carefully distinguished from 
the real subject. Professedly the question propounded for dis- 
cussion is the new speciality which Gorgias has introduced to 
Athens, the art of impressive speech ; the points to be decided are 
whether it is really an " art " at all, and if it is, whether it is, as 
Gorgias claims, the queen of all other “ arts.'' But to discover 
the real object of the work we need to look carefully at the general 
construction of the argument, and particularly at the end of the 
whole composition. If we do this, we find that the dialogue really 
consists of three successive conversations of Socrates with a single 
interlocutor ; it has, so to say, three scenes, each with tw^o “ actors." 
In the first conversation between Socrates and Gorgias tne topic 
of conversation really is the character and worth of the " rhetori- 
cian's " art ; in the second, between Socrates and Polus, we find 
that the rival estimates of the worth of rhetoric depend on sharjdy 
contrasted ethical convictions about the true liappiness of man. 
In the filial conv'crsation with Callicles, where the tone of the dialogue 
n^aches its level of highest elevation, all secondary qiK\stions have 
fallen completely into the background and we arc left with the 
direct and absolute conllict between two competing theories of life, 
each represented by a striking personality. The true object of the 
whole work thus emerges : it is to pit a typical life of devotion to 
the supra-j)ersonal good against the typical theory and practice of 
the will to power " at its best, Wc are to see how the theory of 
the ** will to power," expounded by a thorouglily capable, intelligent, 
and far from merely ignoble champion, like Callicles, and the 
" practice " of it as embodied in Periclcan Imperialism look from 
the point of view of a Socrates, and also how the convictions and 
career of a Socrates look to the intelligent worshipper of " strength " ; 
and when we have looked at each paity with llie eyes of tlio otlicr, 
we are to be the judges between them. Life and the way it should 
be lived, not the value of rhetoric, is the real theme, exactly as the 
real theane of the Republic is not the merits and demerits of com- 
]xjting political and economic systems, but " righteousness, tomper- 
ance, and judgment to come,"^ 

1 J^'or the Ic.’inncss, cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 502-503 ; for the impetuousness, 
Apology, 2 la, <r 0 o 5 /j(is i<p' 6 ti op^ufcrecev; for the superstition, Aristc)pii. 

1553 h , wlicre his taste for things ghostly is burlesqued by maldng hiiii the 
fraudulent confederate who plays the spirits " in Socrates’ scavees. 

® Or perliaps we are to suppose that Socrates and Callicles meet in the 
street, and that the scene changes to the house of Callicles after the opening 
courtesies. 

® I'he Govii^iois stands in sharp contrast with the greatest of the dialogues 
in respect of the way in wJiich the three sections of which the argument consists 
are marked off, like scenes on the Greek or French stage, by the putting 
forward of a new respondent to bear the brunt of the argument. Where his 
dramatic genius is at its highest, Plato is accustomed to interweave the 
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Formally the dialogue opens in a familiar way. Socrates is 
anxious to discover the precise character of the art or ” speciality 
(rix^ri) professed by Gorgias, the art of rhetoric.'’ It is, as 
Gorgias says (449^), an art of “ speech ” or discourse " (irf/oi 
Aoyous), and as such it makes those who possess it skilled in “ speak- 
ing,” and therefore, since speech is the expression of thought or 
intelligence, makes them intelligent {Swaroh <)>povCLy, 450a) about 
something. But this is far from an adequate definition. We 
may say that “ arts ” are of two kinds : the operations of the 
one kind are wholly or chiefly manual, those of the other kind are 
purely or principally effected by Xoyot, “ discourses ” (450^), a 
first intimation of the distinction, which becomes fundamental in 
Plato’s later dialogues and in the philosophy of Aristotle, between 
” theoretical ” and ” practical ” sciences. Now rhetoric is not the 
only ” art ” of the second kind ; there are niany others, such as 
theoretical and practical arithmetic {CipiOiLfiriKr} and XoyiaTLKrj), 
geometry, medicine, and others, in which manual operations play 
no part or a subordinate one ; but Gorgias certainly does not mean 
to say that he teaches medicine or mathematics. To complete the 
definition we need to know what is the subject-matter with which 
the ” discourse ” of the rhetorician is concerned, as the ” discourse ” 
of the arithmetician is concerned with ” the odd and even ” {i.e. 
with the properties of the integer-series Gorgias thinks 

it enough to say that the subject-matter is ” the most important 
of human concerns ” (to /Acyterra roiv av 0 po) 7 r€LU)v TTpay/uidTiDp), ” the 
supremo interests of mankind.” But a statement of this kind, 
which attempts to define b}^ means of a mere formula of laudation, 
is ambiguous, since there are different opinions on the question 
what is the ” great concern ” of man. A physician might say that 
it is health, an economist or a business man that it is wealth. 
Hence, though Gorgias ’ -ay be right in his estimate of his art, the 
estimate itself presupposes an answer to the ethical question what 
is the chief good for man (452^^). Gorgias replies that the chief 
good for man is iXcvOepla, freedoi •, in the sense of having his own 
way and being able to impose Irs will on liis fellow-citizens, and 
that it is rhetoric, the art of persuasive or plausible speech which 
produces this good (452^^. Thus the thought is that ” power ” 
is the chief good and that rhetoric, the art of persuasion, is the 
supreme art, because, in the life of a city like Athens, persuasive 
eloquence is the great weapon by which the statesman acquires 
power ; the persuasive speaker gets his policy adopted by the 
ecclesia, his financial schemes bv the povK-j, and successfully 
impeaches his opponents and defends his partisans before the 
dicast eria. The secret of a Pericles, for example, is simply Viis 
command over the resources of persuasive eloquence. Gorgias 
holds that he can teach this secret to a pupil, and that is why he 
regards his own tc>^vv/ as the supreme achievement of the human 

threads of bis plot more subtly. This, again, is a fair ground for an inference 
about the place of the dialogue in the series of Plato's works. 
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intelligence.^ It should be noted that the hint is thus given early 
in the dialogue that the real problem to be discussed is the ethical 
question, not formally reached until we come to the scene in which 
Callicles is the respondent, w^hcther power,’* unchecked freedom to 
do as one likes and to make others do as one likes, ts the highest 
good. The dispute about the ’'merits” of the art of rhetoric is 
wholly subservient to this ethical purpose and is mainly introduced 
because, in a Greek democracy, facility and persuasiveness in speech 
were necessarily the chief instruments by which such “ powt'U ” 
was to be attained.^ 

We know now what Gorgias means by ” rhetoric ” : he means 
an " art ” of persuasion. It is an ” art ” because it is, or claims 
to be, reducible to intelligible principles ; its end or aim is to 
” persuade ” men to accept the views of the practitioner, and 
so to make them consenting instruments of his wall. But the 
definition has the fault of being too wade : it docs not, in fact, 
state the specific differentia of the orator’s accomplishment. 
There arc other ” arts,” including that of the arithmetician, of 
which we might equally say tliat they are arts by which men are 
persuaded to accept the specialist’s opinion, since they ” teach ” 
us certain truths, and he wdio is tauglit is certainly persuaded of 
the things taught him. We must ask then, further, wiiat kind 
of persuasion docs rhetoric employ, and about what matters does 
it produce persuasion ? (454^^)• Gorgias replies that rhetoric is 
the kind of persuasion employed ” before dicasts and mobs in 
general,*' and that it persuades about ” matters of right and 
wTong,” ix, it is the art of effective public speaking on ques- 
tions of morality (4546). This at once suggests an im]M:)rtant 
distinction. Persuasion or conviction (to 7rurT€V€tv) may be pro- 
duced by insti action or wathont it. In the first case, a man 
IS not only persuaded to h(dd an opinion, he is led to kncfW- 
ledge ; in the second, he is convinced but docs not really rmcm 
that his conviction is true. Now obviously a ” mob ” cannot be 
conducted to knowledge on grave and complicated issues in the 
short time required for the delivery of an effective speech. Tlie 
orator, therefore, must be a practitioner of the mere persuasion 
which does not produce real know^Iedge. We must expect, then. 

* We are certainly dealirig here with a thesis actually maintained by 
Gorgias. For m the Pliilcbus, Protorclius remarks {Phleb. 58a b) that lie 
had often heard Gorgias maintain that the art of pei suasion is far superior 
to all others, because the man who possesses it can make every one do his 
will and do it voluntarily. Obviously the reference is not to the Gorgias 
itself (though 458c iiiiphcs that an audience is present at tlic discussion), 
but to some statement actually made m a discourse of Gorguis. Gorgias 
452<i If. clearly refers to the same statement and probably reproduces it 
with close fidelity. 

* We might say, in fact, that the great weakness of ancient democracy was 
that it really meant government by irresponsible orators, as modern demo- 
cracy tends to mean government by equally irresponsible “ pressmen." 
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that such a man will not attempt to persuade his audience about 
matters which obviously demand special technical knowledge, 
such as naval and military engineering, but only about right and 
wrong (which are popularly held not to be questions for specialists). 
Yet, as Gorgias observes, the greatest naval and military con- 
structions of Athens — the dockyards, the harbours, the “ long walls ” 
— were undertaken not at the instigation of engineering specialists, 
but at that of Themistocles and Pericles, who were eminent 
“ orators,” but not engineers. In fact, you will find that before 
any public audience a skilful orator will always succeed in 
proving more ” convincing ” than an ” expert ” who is no orator, 
even on questions which fall within the expert's province. The 
” orator ” who knows nothing of medicine, for example, will always 
be more persuasive, even on a medical question, than the medical 
specialist who is no orator. In general, the man who is merely 
an ” orator ” who understands his business will be able to pass 
himself off before the public as a consummate authority in matters 
where he has no real technical knowledge at all, and this is precisely 
the secret of his power. (The trick is that habitualiy employed 
in our own age by the able and eloquent advocate. ” speaking from 
his brief,” and the view of Gorgias amounts to holding that statt^s- 
manship is just a matter of consummate skill in speaking from a 
brief.) To be sure, bad men may cmplo}^ this formidable weapon 
for the worst of ends, but that is not tlie fault of the teacher from 
whom they liave learned to use it, but their own. It is as absurd 
to blame the teacher for a pupiPs abuse of the art as it would be 
to hold a boxer or fencing-master responsible for a foul blow struck 
by one of his pupils (455rt-457c). Thus we see that Gorgias makes 
no claim to ” teach goodness.” It is important that his pupils 
should make a right, not a wrong, use of the weapons he teaches 
them to use, but his cor' '.^rn is merely to teach the ” manage ” of 
the weapons. 

There is an obvious weak point in this commendation of the 
orator’s art, and Socrates fastens .ai it at once. The ” orator,” by 
Gorgias’ own account, is no ” expe^-t,” and the ” mob ” or ” crowd ” 
before whom he succe<‘ds in silencing the real expert are not ex}>erts 
either. Tlius, on the showing of Gorgias himself, oratory is a 
device by which an ignorant man persuades an audience equally 
ignorant with himself that he understands a question better than 
the expert who really knows ab(nit it. I >oes this apply to the 
moral issues with which the ” orator ” will be largely concerned ? 
Does he need to know no more abo :L right and wrong, honour and 
dishonour, than about, e.g., naval engineering or medicine ? If he 
docs need knowledge of this kind, where is he to get it, since Gorgias 
has explained that it is not his own business to impart it ? Gorgias, 
rather inconsistently^ suggests that, in case of need, a pupil might 
incidentally get the knowledge of right and wrong from himself ; 
in any case, he needs to have it. The “ orator ” must be SiKaios, 
” a moral man.” (If he were not, of course, he might make the 
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worst use of his oratorical skill.) But if he is a moral man," 
he will not have the wish to do wrong. At this rate, a true orator 
would never abuse his skill, and this seems inconsistent with the 
former contention that when an orator does misuse his art, the 
blame lies with himself and not with his teacher (457c-46ii>). 

So far our results have come to this : it has at least been sug- 
gested that a statesman, who owes his power in a democracy to 
skill in persuasion, need not be an expert in any of the technical 
arts, but does require sound moral principles, though it is not 
quite clear how he is to come by them Here Gorgias retires from 
the argument, and his place is taken by his younger disciple and 
admirer Polus, who is prepared to break with conventional views 
about morality, as the respectable Gorgias is not. According to 
Polus, Socrates has taken an unfair advantage of the conventional 
modesty which had led Gorgias to disclaim the status of a pro- 
fessional teacher of right and wrong. The disclaimer was a mere 
piece of good manners, and Socrates has himself committed a 
breach of manners in pretending to take it seriously. Polus also 
insists that Socrates shall play the part of “ resi)ondent ” and 
submit his own definition of rhetoric for examination, as Socrates, 
in fact, is quite willing to do. According to this definition, which 
opens the second of the three sections of the dialogue, rhetoric is 
not an art," a matter of expert knowledge, at all. It is a mere 
empirical " knack " (ifiirttpia, Tpi/^o), and more precisely, a 
" knack of giving pleasure " (462c). In this respect it is like 
confectionery. The confectioner pleases the palates of his cus- 
tomers by a clever combination of flavours, and the " orator " 
in the same way " tickles the ears of the groundlings " by attractive 
combinations of words and phrases. It is meant that neitlier 
confectionery nor oratory is really an application of rational prin- 
ciples ; you cannot lay down rules for cither, since both are mere 
tricks of gratifying the tastes of a body of patrons, and in each case 
the trick depends on nothing more scientific than a tact which 
cannot be taught but only picked up by long personal experience 
of successes and failures. There is thus nothing " fine " aboiit 
either ; they are both branches of a " knack " for wliich the proper 
name is Ko^aKeia, " humouring the moods of a patron," ^ " acting 
the parasite." 

We may, in fact, distinguish four species of this /coAa^em, 
each of which is a spurious counterfeit or " ghost " (frSo)Aoi') of a 
;real science or art. We start from the now familiar Socratic con- 

^ The woid must not be translated “ flattery." The successful demasop^ue 
often scores his point better by "slanging" his audience than by fiatlcniig 
them. In the language of the fifth century, Kb\a^ meant what the new 
comedy calls jrapdertros, the " trencherman " or sycophant or toady who keeps 
his place at a great man's table by compliance with his moods, like the 
■" hangers-on " of Gaunt House in Thackeray. The thought of Socrates is 
tliat the " statesman " who supposes himself to be imposing his will on the 
*' many- headed monster " is merely aaroitly " pandering " to the creature's 
lusts. This is the verdict of philosophy on all successful " opportunism." 
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ception of the '' tending " of a thing. There is a double art of 
tending the body, that is, of keeping it in a state of health and 
fitness, and a corresponding double art of tending the soul. In the 
case of the body, the two arts of “ tending " have no common 
name ; they are those of gymnastic,” bodily cuJture (which sets 
up the ideal of true bodily ” fitness ”), and medicine (whose function 
it is to restore the ” unfit ” to health). The art of “ tending ” the 
soul has a single name ; it is called ttoXitikt/, “ statesmanship ” : 
but it also has two branches, legislation (vo/xo0€Tt/c>}), which sets 
the standard of spiritual health, and ” justice ” (or righteousness, 
^iKdion-vvT]), which corrects and repairs disease in the soul. Each 
of these four is a genuine art ; it aims at the good or true best con- 
dition of b(;dy or soul, and thus rests on a scientific knowledge of 
good and evil. The regulations of ” gymnastic ” and medicine 
are based on knowledge of what is wholesome for the body, those 
of the legislator and the judge on knowledge of wdiat is wholesome 
for the soul. But ^ach of the four arts has its counterfeit, and the 
counterfeit differs from tlie true art in taking as its standard the 
pleasant and not the good. Thus the confectioner is a counterfeit 
of the physician. The physician aims at prescribin'g the diet wTich 
will be wliolesome for us, the confectioner at prescribing that which 
wall pleai^e our palates. Now it is possible to know what diet is 
wholesome , but you can only discover what diet will please a man’s 
palate by guesses based on long acf-juaintance with his moods and 
whims, and even w’hen 3^ou guess right, the dishes you prepare will 
commonly not be g(3od for your patron. 

In the same way, Ko/ifnomKY), the ” art,” if you could call it 
so, of bodily adornment (the calling of the frisnir, the professional 
beautifier, the jew'oller, and many others), is a parody of the genuine 
art of the trainer, ” Gymnastic ” makes the bod}^ inlierciUH^ 
attractive and graceful b} 'raining it in the exercises which produce 
genuine grace, agilit}^, and vigour; KOfj Kr} mimics this real art 
b}" producing a sham grace and charm effected by the artiftce of 
cosmetics, fashionable clollics, and 'he like. (Here, again, there is 
no real standard, nothing but the c..price of the passing “fashion.”) 
So whth the arts wdrich have to do with t]ie healih of the soul. The 
sophist professes to teach goodness, but what he teaches as goodness 
is merely the kind of life which is likely to recommend itself to his 
auditors ; the “ orator ” claims to be the ph^^sician of the disorders 
of the body politic, but the measures he rec^.mmends only persuade 
his audience because he is careful *o recommend what is agreeable 
to their mood of the moment. Tliub we may define rhetoric by 
saying that it is the counterfeit of one part of ” politics,” namely, of 
j ustice (463t^-■466^^) 

Polu.') urges in reply that rhetoric cannot be a form of Ko^axeta, 

1 The most extravagart ‘'public man** always insists that he is only 
advocating the “ just rights ** of his nation, or church, or class. But a “ just 
riglit " ill ins mouth meaus, in fact, whatever his supporters are keenly set on 
demanding. 
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since the ** hanger-on ” is a disreputable character, whereas the 
“ orator '' is the most powerful person in the community, and, it is 
implied, the figure of highest consequence. He can use his influence 
to secure the banishment of anyone he pleases, to confiscate his 
goods, even to procure his execution. Thus he is virtually an 
autocrat with no superior. Socrates admits the fact, but denies the 
inference that either orator or autocrat is really powerful, if by 
“ power you mean anything which it is good for a man to have. 
The autocrat, recognized or unrecognized, no doubt always does 
" as he thinks good,'* but for that reason he never does '' what he 
wishes ” (466c). And it is not good for a man to do as he thinks 
good if his thinking is false. To explain the point more fully, 
we may put it thus, rhere are many things which we do, not for 
the mere sake of doing them, but as means to something else, as 
when a man drinks a disagreeable medicine at his doctor’s order, 
for the sake of recovering health, or follows the fatiguing and 
dangerous calling of the sea with a view to making a fortune. In 
all such cases, where a thing is done as a means to some ulterior end, 
it is the ulterior end, not tlic disagreeable or indiflerent means to it, 
that the man wishes for.^ And he wishes for the end bixause he 
thinks it a good. So when we put a man to death, or banish him, 
or confiscate his property, we always have an ulterior end. We only 
do these things because we think they will be “ useful ” in vic^w of 
that end. If the autocrat, then, is mistaken in supposing that such 
steps will “ be for his good,” if they are really bad for liiin, he is 
not doing ” what he wished,” and should not be called ” powerful.” 
(The thought is thus that, every one really wishes for good, no one 
wishes for evil, ” The object of every man's desire is some good 
to himself.” To be really powerful means to be able to get good ; 
it is weakness, not pcjwer, to ” do whatever you please,” if the 
consequence is that you reap (wil and not good (qbGrz-qGge).) 

We now pass to the direct enunciation of the main ethical 
doctrine of the dialogue. I'his is elicited by the unmannerly 
remark of Pol us that, wliatever Sor.rates may be pleased to 
profess, he would certainly envy the man who could forfeit, im- 
prison, or kill anyone he pleased, Socrates replies that he would 
not. The man who inflicts such things on another, even when they 
are righteously deserved, is not to be envk d ; the man who inflicts 
them undeservedly is miserable and pitiable. What is more, he is 
more pitiable and miserable than the unfortunate innocent victim, 
since to commit injustice is much worse than to have to sufhT it. 
Socrates himself would, of course, like Candide in a similar case, 

^ Note that in the course of this ariramciit (at ^68^) Socrates talks of things 
“ participating " in good and “ participating " in evil, using the very word 
{(j-tr^cLv) which appears in connexion with the theory of Forms as technical 
for the relation between the “ particular thing " and the “ universal " we 
predicate of it. Since it cannot re;isonably be doubted that the Gordias is a 
considerably earlier work than the Phaedo, this creates a grave didiculty for 
those who suppose that the theory is an invention of Plato's cvrn. expounded 
for the first time in the Phaeda. 
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"choose neither the one nor the other,” but if he had to choose, 
he would much rather suffer the crime than commit it (469/1-^). 

Folus treats this view as a ridiculous paradox. He admits 
that any man with a knife under his cloak might claim to be 
" powerful,” in the sense that he can, like the autocrat, kill any 
one he has a mind to kill, but for one thing, the certainty of punish- 
ment. Impunity must be stipulated for as one of the conditions 
of " power,” but a child could refute Socrates' view that it is only 
" better ” to kill, banish, and conliscate at will when these acts are 
done " justly.” One has only to consider the very latest example 
from contemporary life, that of Archclaus, who has made himself 
king in Macedonia. His whole career has been one of rebellion 
and murder, but he has gained a throne by it. By Socrates' theory 
he ought to be the most wretched of men, but he is, in fact, the 
happiest, and there is not a man in Athens, uol even Socrates, who 
would not dearly like to change places with Archelaus (469^-471^/). 
An appeal of this kind is, however, an ignoratio clenchi in the most 
literal sense. Even if every one but Socrates would be willing to 
go into the witness-box on behalf of Pohis, it is possible that a 
solitary witness may be a witness to truth, and the testimony of 
numbers on the other side erroneous. Socrates will not consider 
his own case as established unless he can produce one solitary 
witness to it, the antagonist himself (4726). In other words, the 
appeal must be to argument and not to authority. The first slop 
we must take is to define the issue at stake as precisely as we can. 
It is, in fact, the most important of all practical issues, the solution 
of the question, ” Who is the truly happy man ? ” Polus maintains 
that a man may be happy but wicked ; Socrates denies this. As 
a corollary, there is a secondary disagreement. Polus holds that 
the wicked man, to be happy, must go unpunished; Socrates, that 
such a man is in any case unhappy, but more unhappy if he escapes 
piinislnnoiit than if he suiters it, and he must try to convince Polus 
on both points (472^^-4746'). 

The precise point of disagreerj,.mt between the opposing views 
now receives a btill more exact iefmition. Polus is still so far 
under the inOmmee of current moral conventions that he admits 
at once that to commit a wrong is more ” ugly ” or " disgraceful ” 
(aur^tov ) than to suffer one, but he declines to draw the further 
inference that the " uglier ” thing must also be the greater evil. 
He distinguishes, as Socrates refuses to do, lietw^een the good {dyaOov) 
and the ” fine ” or ” noble ” {Ka\6v), and consequently also between 
the " ugly ” {al(Txfidv) and the evii ;^<a#cfh'). The task of Socrates 
is to show that these distinctions are unreal The argument runs 
as follows. When w’c distinguish between " fine ” bodies, colours 
sounds, callings (cVir/^Scu/xaTa) and others which are " ugly 
or ” base,” our standard is always cither ” benefit ” or ” pleasure.” 
By a ” fine ” shape or colour or sound, we mean one which is either 
serviceable or immediately agreeable in contemplation or both. 
The same thing holds good when we speak of " fine ” or “ noble ” 
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usages (t'o/xot) and callings in life, or of the “ beauty ” of a science.' 
We mean that the usage or business or science in question either is 
highly beneficial or “ creates in the disinterested spectator a pleasing 
sentiment of approbation/' or both, a view which delights Polus 
by its apparent Hedonistic implications. It follows that by calling 
anything ugly ” or “ base/' we must mean that it is either dis- 
serviceable, or painful, or both. Also, that when we say “ A is 
finer than B," we must mean that A is either more pleasant or 
more useful than B, or both more pleasant and more useful. And 
when we call A ” more ugly " than B we mean that it is either 
more harmful or more painful, or both. Now we are agreed tliat 
the commission of wrong (ro dStKetF) is an uglier " thing than the 
suffering of it (ro dotKcur^at), and it is certainly not the case that it is 
more painful to commit the crime than to have it committed on 
you. It must follow that the commission of the wrong is the more 
harmful, i.e. the more evil course, the worse course. Now no one 
can rationally prefer an alternative which is at once the worse 
and the more “ ugly " of those open to him, and Socrates has thus 
establislicd his main point out of the mouth of his antagonist 
(474^-470^?). We C(une now to the proof of the corollary. 

We begin with a consideration of general logic. Wherever 
there is an ag^nt {TrotCn') there is a correlative ''])aticnl" 
( 7 rdy\'(i)r ), a thing or i)crson which is acted upon. Also the 
modality of the activity gives rise to strictl}^ cornilatcd (jualifica- 
lions (TraOrj) ill agent and patient. If the agent, strikes a 
sudden, or a severe, or a painful blow, the patient is suddenly, 
severely, or painfully struck. If the agent “ cuts deep/' the patient 
is “ deeply cut," and so forth. Now to be punished for a crime is 
to be the patient in a relation in which the inllictor of the penalty 
is the agent. Hence, if the agent inflicts the penalty deservedly or 
justly, the patient undergoes it deservedly or justly.^ And, as 
Polus does not deny, what is just is " fine," and therefore, a,:, we 
have seen, either good or pleasant. Hence the man who is justly 
punished has something good done to him (bince no one will suggest 
that he finds the imnishment pleasant). He is benefited by wliat 
is done to him. We may go on to specify the nature of the benefit. 
Goods and evils may be classed under three heads : good or bad 

^ Note that the “ induction " is exactly parallel with that of the famous 
speccli of Diotima (Syml)osium, 210a ff.;, when the successive sta.^^cs 111 the 
ascent to the conlcrnplation of Beauty are delight in one person’s bodily beauty, 
in bodily beauty universally, in beauty of soul and chnracter. beauty ol 
occupations and usages (cTrirTySeii/xara and v 6 fxoi\, beauty of sciences {{ino i ,7/xat). 
'I'he more taiefully the I’Jatonic dialogues down to the Re/mblic arc studied, 
the more of a piece we find their teaching to be, and the liarder it becomes to 
trace any " development " within them. 

* Olx^erve once more that the logical principle presupposed here of the 
interconnexion between the modalities of correlates is that which is used in 
the Republic to establish llie reality of the distinction between the “ parts in 
the soul '*( Rep. iv, 4386-^;). Both passages presuppose the existence of a 
good deal of recognized logical doctrine as early as the time of the Archi- 
damain war. 
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conditions of fortune {xPVf^oL’ra), of body, of soul. A bad condition 
of fortune is poverty ; of body, weakness, disease, deformity. The 
corresponding bad state of soul is wickedness (aStfcta), and admittedly 
wickedness is the '' ugliest ** of the three. Yet it is certainly not 
more painful to be wicked than to be destitute or physically ill. 
By our preceding reasoning, therefore, it must be very much more 
evil or harmful. Badness of soul is thus the very greatest evil to 
which a man is exposed, and thus we get back to the fundamental 
principle of the whole Socratic ethics 

One further step remains to be taken. There is an “ art " 
which covers each of the three kinds of evil. Business (xprjiJLaTKrTiKy) 
rclt'ascs us from poverty, medicine from physical disease, “ justice ” 
administered by a competent judge from wickedness. The judge 
who passes sentence on the criminal is thus a nhysician of the soul, 
and his calling is a “ liner one than that of the healer of the body, 
because he cures a graver disease. In both cases the process of 
treatment is disagreeable but salutary for us. And again, in both 
cases, the happiest condition is to be in bodily or spiritual health, 
and so not to need the physician. But in both also, the man who 
is cured of a grave disease by a sharp treatment is much less badly 
off than the man who has the disease without receiving the cure, 
i'hus a man like Archelaus who lifts himself by successful crime 
nbove all possibility of correction is like a man with a deadly disease 
who refuses to submit to the surgeon. The claim advanced for 
rhetoric, then, that it enables its possessor to ‘‘ get off '' when he 
is called to account for his misdeeds, is wholly vain. The best use 
a man who has fallen into crime could make of eloquence would be 
to expend it in denouncing himself and ensuring that he shall 
recx'ive from the judge whatever chastisement may be needed to 
restore his soul to health. If eloquence is to be used to enable 
the criminal to “ get off '' tlu^ penalties of his misdeeds, it would be 
approp:)riate to reserve this employment of it for the case of our 
mortal enemies, as the deadliest injury we can inflict (^y'/c-^Sib). 

So far we have been concerned ♦ simply with an empliatic state- 
ment of the thesis that to do wrong is alw^ays worse than to suffer 
it, with the inevitable corollary that it is worse to do wrong with 
impunity than to be punished. With the opening of the third scene 
of Plato's drama we proceed to the ayiplication of these moral 
principles to the theory of statesmanship and government. That 
this application is the principal theme of the dialogue is indicated 
both by the fact that this part of the work is longer than both the 
others together, and by the introdu..Lion of a new spokesman whose 
case is presented with an unmistakable gusto quite absent from all 
that has gone before. The new speaker is a certain Callicles of 
Acharnac, of whom we learn little more than that he has recently 
begun to aspire to a prominent place in Athenian public life. He is 

^ Note the assumption of the threefold classification of goods as goods of 
soul, body, and “estate," as something quite familiar {Gorg. 477*2 ff.). This 
too, then, is clearly pre-Acadernic. 
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one of the very few characters in Plato’s dialogues of whose historical 
reality we have no independent evidence, but it should be clear 
from the very vigour with which his character is drawn that he 
is a genuine man of flesh and blood. His intervention at once 
gives a more realistic touch to the dramatic picture and lifts the 
argument to a distinctly higher level. Polus was not only half- 
hearted in his professed rejection of conventional moral convictions, 
but also wanting in moral seriousness. He had nothing more 
inspiring to say in support of his eulogy of the “ tyrant ” than that 
it is a pleasant thing to be able to gratify all your passions without 
apprehension of consequences. Clearly, established morality is in 
no danger from the assaults of worldlings of this type, least of all 
when they are mere literary gentlemen talking for talking’s snkc. 
Callicles is quite another matter. His morality, like Nietzsche's, 
may be an inverted one, but it is one with which he is in downright 
earnest. He has a definite ideal which carries him off his feet, and, 
though it is a false ideal, Plato plainly means to make us feel that 
there is a certain largeness about it which gives it a dangerous 
fascination. To be fascinated by it, indeed, you need to have a 
certain greatness of soul ; it is notable that Callicles himself is 
wholly above the appeal to the mere enjoyability of being able to 
gratify ignoble cupidities, of which Polus had made so much. The 
ideal lie is defending is that of the men of action for action’s sake, 
the Napoleons and Cromwells, and it is his conviction that there is 
a genuine moral right on wliich the ideal rests. His imagination 
has been fascinated by the vision of a Nature whose law is that 
the weakest goes to the wall,” and he sees the life of human 
societies in the light oP this vision. He is as earnest as Carlyle in 
his conviction that superior ability of any kind gives the moral 
right to use the ability according to your own judgment and without 
scruples. Hence he feels that in rejecting ” conventionalism ” in 
morals he is not rejecting morality itself ; he is appealing from a 
petty and confined morality of local human conventions to an 
august moralit}^ of ” Nature ” or ” things- as-thcy-arc.” The case 
for the partisans of in the fifth-century dispute about 

and v6fjLo<s pould not well be argued more persuasively, and it is 
Plato’s purpose that it shall be argued with the maximum of 
persuasiveness with a view to its thorough refutation. 

If Socrates is in earnest and his theory is true, Callicles says, 
the whole of our actual social life is organized on wong lines ; our 
whole conduct is ” topsy-turv^.” Socrates docs not deny this, but 
replies that he and Callicles are lovers of two very different mis- 
tresses, “ philosophy ” and the Athenian democracy. Socrates* 
mistress, ” philosophy,” has taught him to speak her language, and, 
unlike the mistress of Callicles, she always holds the same language. 
It is she, not her lover, whom Callicles will have to refute.^ Callicles 

^ 48115?. Here comes in the humorous reference to the mortal “ s\vc(“tings " 
of Socrates and Callicles respectively, Alcibiades and Demus, son of Pyxi- 
lampes. We know from Aristophanes {Wasps, 98) that Demus was the fashion- 
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thinks the task will not be difficult if once we make the distinction 
between mere convention '' and Nature, or “ reality.” Polus 
had only been silenced because he had not the courage to say 
what he really thought. He deferred to the tradition of the average 
respectable man by saying that it is ” uglier ” to commit a wrong 
than to suffer one. But this is a mere convention of weaklings, 
set up for their own protection. In ” reality ” to commit a wrong 
or aggression is not the ” ugly ” thing ; the ” ugly thing is to have 
it committed on you. It is weaklings, slaves, persons who cannot 
stand up for themselves like men, who have to ” put up ” wrongs ; 
the strong are aggressive and commit what the conventions of the 
weak call ” wrongs.” If we look at ” things-as-they-are,” 

w'e see that the stronger animal regularly pushes the weaker aside. 
Human life displays the same features, if we look at it on the large 
scale. By what right, for example, but that of the stronger did 
Darius attack the Scythians or Xerxes the Greeks ? Pheir pro- 
ceedings may have been unlawful by the standard of the self- 
interested conventions of the weak, but they had Nature’s right — 
the right of the strong to impose his will on the weak — on their 
side. ; indeed, the conqueror is acting in strict accord with ” Nature’s 
v6fx()<; ” ^ in disregarding pur paltry human vo/jnu When a really 
strong man — in fact, the Jjhermcnsch — appears, lie will soon tear up 
our ” contracts ” and ” formulae,” and prove himself what he really 
is ” by right of nature,” the master of us all, as Pindar hinted in his 
well-knowni eulogy of the piratical feat of Heracles who drove the 
cows of Geryones ” without leave asked or price paid.” 

able beauty at Athens in the year /\22, So far the jest makes for giving 
the Gor^iu^ a drafnatic date in the Archidannnn war. IHut the supposed 
relations between Socrates and Alcibiades could also be used ]’'layfully in the 
Symf^'^^hiiyn, the assumed dale of which is the year 4ir). so that the argument 
is not conclusive. If Socrates is tliinking of the prcdossKui of tlic " Paphla- 
gonian," to the per.sonifiea AttiC Demus in Aristophanes {Knighis, 732. 

< 7 , 6: ^pa(TT7}s r eliid this would also make for the earlier date. 

^ (j(ng. 483^, Kaia. vo/xop ye top (/n’aeujs I lie first occ uiTenc e. so far as 1 
know, in extant literature, of Ihc oiiiino s phrase “law of Nature “ Callicies, 
of rour'.e, intends the words to be paisuloxical — “a I'on vcntioii, if you like, 
but Kea lily’s convention, not a human device.” 

“ Goyg. ^84^. T agree with Wiiamowitz that the Tnisiputtaticm by which the 
M^S. made Calliclcs credit I’indar with saying that vofxo<: fiyei f-iiaLiou rb ^LKaidraTov 
“ does vicdcnce to the most rightecjiis claim ” (whereas the i)oct wrote diKaiusp 
r 6 f-iiaioraTOP, “ makes the most high-handed achon just ”) comes from Plato 
and should not be “ corrected.” as it has been by all the editors (Calliclcs 
expressly says that he doc.s not know the lines accjrately.) But I doubt the 
cogency of the far-ieaching inferences, mcluding one as to the date of com- 
position of the dialogue, which Wilarn z bases on the misquotation I 
should conjectuie that Plato makes it quite deliberately, and that the verses 
had been actually quoted in this form by the champums of against po/xos 

in the fifth century. Wc must remember that in the time of Socrates there 
weie no “ off cial ” texts at Athen.s, even of the Attic dramatists ; still less 
would it be possible to secure the text of a foreign poet against misquotation. 
In the Apologia Socratis of Libanius (fourth century a.d.) Anytus is repre- 
sented as fiaviiig made a point of this particular misquotation at the trial of 
Socrates. This probably means, as Wilamowitz holds, that the complaint 
occurred in the pamphlet of Polycrates against Socrates, published some 
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As for what Socrates has said about the lessons of philosophy, 
philosophy is a graceful accomplishment in a young man, but to 
take it in earnest in mature life is ruin. It unfits a man for the 
life of action, leaves him ignorant of the laws of the community, the 
principles of public and private bnsiiu'ss, and the real passions of 
liis fellow-men, like Amphion in the Antiope of Euripides. One 
should cultivate philosophy up to a certain point, when one is a 
lad, but a grown man should lay it aside with the toys of his boy- 
hood. It is umnanly in a man of ability and ripe years to take 
no part in affairs and sit whispering “ with a parcel of lads in a 
corner.'*^ Calliclcs pushes the point in a spirit of friendship ; 
Socrates is a man of admirable natural parts, but his way ot life 
has left him at the mercy of anyone who washes to do him a harm. 
If he w^(Te falsely accused on a capital charge, he would l)e quite 
incapable of making an eff(;ctive defence— more's the pity (4816- 
Socrates professes himself delighted to have such an 
opponent to deal with, a man w'ho is at once “ educated,” sinctTc 
(as is sliown by the fact that his professed view^ of the proper j)lace 
of ])hilosophy in man’s life is one wfiich Socrates knowes him to iiold 
in conunon with several distinguished associ.ates), and perff'ctly 
frank in speaking liis mind wdthoiit any deference to the conventions. 
If W'C can convince a man wftli these qualities of the soundness of 
our view of life, there can be no reasonable doubt of its truth, 
lint rir-,t we must be quite clear on the point that, in the doctrine 
of Calliclcs, ” bettor ” is a mere synonym of ” stronger ” and 
” worse ” of ” w'eaker.” If this is granted, as it is, then, since ” the 
many " J^re stronger tlia^n one man, (heir conventional usag('s are 
the usages of the stronger, that is to say, of the better, and should 
1)0 regarded as the ‘'naturally fine ” (Kara <l^v(nv KaXu). Hut ilieir 
convention is just what Calliclcs has been denouncing, the conven- 
tion that aggression is WTorig and that to commit it is ” uglier ” 
than to sillier it. Thus the antithesis betwTcn ” nature ” and 
” convention ” on wdiich Callicles had based his argument is unbound. 
This, savs Calliclcs. is mere catching at a word. He never meant 
by the. “stronger” (kputtov^) those wdio are merely superior in 
muscle and brawm (ta-xi^poT€po<). A canaille of slaves would, at 
that rate, be stronger and better than the “ strong man.” By 
the “stronger” he really meant “the wdscr ” {(j^povLfuoTcpoi). the 
“ men of parts.” “ Natural right ” is that “ the better and wiser 
should rule and have the advantage over {irkiov the w'orse ” 
(486^-490^1). 

yrars after 390 b.c. But the complaint cannot have been based on our pas- 
sage, where it is Calliclcs, not Socrates, who misquotes. 

^ Gor^. ^85^7 7. Id a to has sometimes been thought to have fallen here 
into attributing his own way of life in the Academy to Socrates. But (o) it 
is most unlikely that the Academy existed wlicn the Gorgias was written ; 
{l>) from Plato's account it appears that most of the conversations of Sociates 
with his young friends were hold “ in a corner," in places like the gvmna.sium 
of the Lyceum or the palaestra of T aureas, so that Calliclcs’ language is jieifectlv 
appropriate. 
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But what exactly may this mean ? If food and drink are to be 
distributed to a company of men of varying physique, and there is 
just one phys-’-cian among them, he is certainly the “ wisest " in 
matters of diet, and it may be reasonable tliat he should regulate 
the distribution by his orders; but is he to get the biggest ration, 
even if he should be the greatest invalid of the party ? Should 
Ihe weaver always have the biggest and finest clothes or the maker 
of shoes the biggest shoes and most of them ? Naturally not ; 
('all ides really means that the “ strong " are men with the intel- 
ligence to know how a city may be '' well administered,"' and 
lht‘ daring to carry out their designs (ot d*/ di ra ttoAcoiv 

TTfiayfLara. (fipovLjjLOL oxrt, ovTLva dt' rpoTror iv OfVoTro, Kal ny fioyov 
rhporipoL d/\Ad Kai di Spcioi, lkui'Ol drrt? d di' roTjcrioWLy tViTcArtr, 49^^^- 
it is right that such men should be sovereign in the Slate and 

have (li(‘ advantfige " (ttXcov cxeu) of their subjects. 

Sliould we add that the best men are also sovereigns over Ihem- 
selvrs in the popuLtr phrase, i.c. can gov(Tii their own i^i.-^sions ? 
No ; for in the nature of things the great man is one who has great 
j)a^sions and is intelligent and during enough to secure them full 
gratiheatinn. The ])opular commendation of tehi])erance is a 
mere Irid; by which the weaklings of the “ herd," who have not 
manhoofl eiH)Ugh to live the best kind of life themselves, enslave 
their “ natural sup(j-iors " (4C)2a). If a man is born to a throne, 
or lias tlu' manhood to win his way to a throne, it would be base 
and bad in him not to rise above the conventional " teinjierance " 
and " justice " of the herd, and reap the full benefit of his capacity 
for luinself and his friends. In the capable, lawless self-will {TfWifdi 
Kal (N-oAofrdi Kill iXcvOcpuL, 492 c) are virtue aiid hapjiiness ; regard 
for tlie " unreal catchwords " (rd Trapd avi’O/jfx^iTa) of the 

viilgaT is con tempi ibl('.. 'fhus the ideal of Callich-s, like that of 
Nic'tzsche, is the succcssfm culnvation of the Wille zar Miiclit, .md 
his " strong man," like Nictzsclie’s, is a being of the tyiu' ol Ca(‘^ar 
Borgia as coticeived in popular legend.^ 

The thesis of CalJicles and the irjv>ralists of the " will to powxT " 
tlieii is that one " ought " (fe") to nave violent desire and gratify 
it to the full ; to “ wvinl nothing " is tlic condition t)f a stone. But 
]H rha])s, as Euripides said, what we call life is really death. There 
is a riwil view, dcvelopt'd by a certain wdse man of Italy, that the 
tale of those wlio are condemned in the uncV-rw'orld to draw water 
in le.aky pitchers is an apologue descriptive of the death-in-life 

^ f f. JSjLikc. Marriape of Heaven and lit'i . “ Those who restrain Desire do 
so D'CcUise theirs is weak enough to be restrained; and the rcstrairier or 
Keasoii usurps its place and g(jverns the unwilling. And being lestrained, 
It by degrees becomes ]>assive, till it is only the shadow of Desire " 7'hc 
recently discovered Oxyrhynchus fragments of Socrates' conteniporai y, 
Antiphhn “ the sophist,'" have revealed tc; us one of the quarters in whkh 
these conceptions found litejaiy expression in the age of the Arehidamiau war. 
It is. I believe, of Antiphon among others that Plato is thinking when he 
makes Cdaucon declare that this same theory is widely current in his own 
circle [Rep. ii. 35^^)- 
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of the service of the passions. The leaking pitcher, or sieve, is 
“ the part of the soul in which our desires are ” ; the more grati- 
fication you give them, the more they crave, and this impossibility 
of ever contenting them shows the intrinsic absurdity of the 
attempt.^ And it is clear that if one had to fill a number of vessels 
from a few scanty springs, a man who did not care whether his 
vessels were sound or cracked, and who allowed a vessel to run over, 
would have a very difficult task. The man who made sure that 
his pitchers were sound and that none of them ran over would be 
much more successful. Call ides, however, thinks this simile 
misleading. When the vessel has been filled, you can get no more 
enjo3mient out of the process of filling it ; the enjo3TOent 
(rj^ovT^) depends on the continuance of the flow. To get it, you 
must always have room for “ more '' to flow in (4r)4^>).“ (Callides 
thus assumes the psycho- physical theory according to which pleasure 
is or accompanies — the theory hardly distinguishes tliese alter- 
natives — the filling-up or making good of a process of de- 
pletion in the organism, pain the process of “ depletion ” itself. 
The doctrine is familiar to us from Plato's acceptance of it, so far 
as the satisfaction of ])hysical appetites are concerned, in the 
Republic and Philehus, and Aristotlti’s vigorous polemic against it 
in the Nicomachcan Ethics. Plato rejects it, except for these cases, 
and the rejection of it is the basis of the important distinction of the 
Philehus between pure " or ‘‘ neat " and mixed " pleasures. 
It is taught more unreservedly by the Pythagorean Timacus at 
Tim. and we see from Aristotle's polemic that it was fully 

accepted by Speusippiis and the extreme anti-Hedonists of the 
Academy. Its origin is pretty clearly to be found in the medical 
doctrine of Alcmaeon, according to which all disease is disturbance 
of the state of aroro/ua (''constitutional balance") betwec'ii the 
hot, the cold, the moist, and the dry in the organism. The im- 
mediate assumption of Callides that and TrAT/pwat? may 

^ Gorg. ^gHa-c. I^ote (i) that, as J^urnet says, the alhision to the Italian 
" sage " seems plainly meant for lUiiloJaus or some contemporary Pytlia- 
gorean ; (2) that the unexplained mention of " the part of the soul in which 
the iTrf.6\)fxLai are " presupposes the doctrine of the “ tripartite soul ” more 
fully explained in Rep. iv., which must thus be, as there is much in the 
Republic itself to indicate, of Pythagorean origin, as Posidonius is known to 
have asserted (Burnet. Early Greek Philo'iophy^, 278, n. 2). It is evidence of 
the same thing that the doctrine is taught also in I’JaLo by the Italian Pytha- 
gorean Timaeus, who cannot be supposed to have learned it from Socrates 
just before delivering his own discourse. (3) The tale of the cracked pitchers 
is not connected by Plato with the Danaids. H:s version represents it as 
describing the future destiny of the “uninitiated”; this suggests Orphic 
ijrovenance. 

* Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan^ c. xi. : ** There is no such Finis ultimus (utmost 
ayme) nor Summum Bonum (greatest Good) as is spoken of in the Books of 
the old Morall Philosophers. Nor can a man any more live, whose Desires 
are at an end, than he, whose Senses and Imaginations are at a stand. . . . 
So that in the first place, I put for a generall inclination of all mankind, a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Powrer after power, that cease th onely in 
Death.” 
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be equated shows us that this doctrine was a commonplace in culti- 
vated circles of the age of Socrates.) 

Obviously, if happiness depends on such a process of unending 
filling-up/' it demands a similarly unending process of “ depletion.’' 
If water is always to be running into the pitcher, it must also be 
always running out at the cracks. Would it then l)e intense happi- 
ness to have a continual itch, provided one could go on endlessly 
getting tlie gratification of chafing the itching place ? You must 
admit this if you mean to be serious with the theory.^ What is 
more, the life of a catamite must be eminently happy, if he can only 
get a perpetual scries of satisfactions for his unnatural prurigo. For 
all his “ freedom from convention,” Callicles objects to this par- 
ticular “transvaluation of values,” but you cannot avoid it so 
long as you persist in identifying good with pleasant. To condemn 
a 7 iy kind of gratification, you must distinguish good from pleasant, 
and this Callicles admits he cannot consistently do (495^7). 

We proceed next to consider the identification of good and bad 
with pleasure and pain on its merits. Two difficulties occur to us 
at the very outset, (a) Good and bad are “ contraries ” ; you 
cannot predicate both at once of the same subject, nor can you 
den}^ both at once. A man cannot have both predicates at once, nor 
“ get rid ” of both at once. Pleasure and pain are not opposed in 
this way. E.g., when a hungry man is satisfying his hunger by a 
square meal, he feels at once the pleasure of appeasing the hunger 
and the painfulness of the still unappeased hunger which urges 
him to eat more. When his hunger is sated and he leaves off, the 
pleasure and the pain arc both at an end. But it is just at this 
point, where both the pleasure and the pain are over, that the man 
reaches the good to which eating ministers, the restoration of normal 
fx|uilibrium in his organism.^ (b) Callicles himself makes a dis 
tinction between “ good ” men and “ bad ” ones, the “ good,” 
acc<jrding to him, being the intelligent and bold, the “ bad ” the 
silly or timorous. lie must hold, therefore, that good is “ present 
to ” 3 the former and not to the latter. But he cannot deny that 
fools and cowards fec-l pleasure and pain at least as keenly as the 

1 Dante, it mny be remcinberod, regards such a life as a torment for the 
damned, and the worst of the damned [Ivferuo^ xiv, 40, xv. 131, xxix. 76 ff.). 

* The presupposed doctrine is that explained at length in the Phtlebus, 
that the satisfactions of a])petite attend on the piocess {y^veffis) by which 
a " depletion " of the organism is made good. Thus they are {a) preceded 
by a painful consciousness of “ want " {^voeia), and (6) are not, even while 
they last, wholly pleasurable. Their piquancy and intensely exciting char- 
acter depends on the tension between saiished w'ant and the persistence of 
still unsatisfied want. This is why these pleasures are " mixed," not " neat " 
(KadapaL). 

® Gorg. 497e, ** We call good men good in virtue of the presence of good 
things " to them {ayadwp irapova-Lg). rrapov<TLa has here precisely the sense 
it bears when used in connexion with the forms in the Phaedo. The predicate 
" good " is predicable of a certain man because he “has"' goodness of some 
kind or other, is " possessed of " good. On a Hedonist theory this means that 
X is good " always implies " X is enjoying pleasure," and it is this implica- 
tion Socrates is calling in question. 
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intelligent and daring, if not more keenly, since cowards, for example, 
seem to feel more distress in the face of the enemy and more delight 
at their disappearance than brave men do. Thus there are empirical 
objections to the identification of pleasure with good (495^-409^). 

Callicles extricates himself for the moment in the only way 
possible to a Hedonist in a “ fix.” Like Mill, he declares it obvious 
that ” pleasures differ in quality ” ; there are better pleasures and 
worse pleasures, and it is unfair in Socrates, as Mill said it was in 
his opponents, to neglect the distinction. For example, a j^leasure 
which contributes to bodily health is good, one wliich is detri- 
mental to health is bad, and the same thing is true of pains. The 
rule for choice is tliat we should choose the good ]deasnros and pains 
and avoid the bad ones. In fact, Callicles is prepared to ndmit now 
that pleasure is a means to good (500^). But the right selection 
of pleasures will demand a ” competent expert ” ; not c’/ery one 
can be trusted to make it. 

are thus brought face to face with the final problem raised 
by our dialogue. Socrates and Callicles stnnd respectively for two 
antithetical ideals in life, the one for the ” life of j)hilosophy,” the 
other for the " life of action ” as followed by a man of affairs in the 
Athenian democracy. The choice between these competing ideals 
is the ultimate practical probltun, and it is this issue which is to be 
decided by the “ com])etcnt judge.” The distinction we have bi‘en 
forced to make betwx‘en the pleasant and the good sliows that tlie 
qualifications of the competent judge must not be based (as Mill 
tries to base them) on an empirical acquaintance with the flavours 
of pleasure (a thing of which the empiric understands neither the 
character nor the cause, 501a), but on a true which knows 

about the good of the soul as medicine does about the good of the 
body : in fact, SocraUs means, moral science is to prescribe the 
soul's regimen as niedicinc prescribes the regimen of the body 
(50 1 

Now there is certainly one class of ” rhetoricians,” i,e. practi- 
tioners of the use of language to work on men's feelings and 
imaginations, who are empirics of the t3^pe of the confectioner, 
namely, the poets. Their standard is always simply the ” taste ” 
of their public. They aim at pleasing this taste, and incidentally 
gaining their own advantage by doing so, without troubling them- 
selves in the least whether their productions will make any one a 
better man. And what is poetry, when you divest it of the addition 
of tune, rhythm, and metre, but rhetoric — the effective use of 
language ? Has the rhetoric of an Athenian politician any saner 
basis ? Does the politician aim at the improvement of his public, 
or merely at gratifying their moods (5014^-502^) ? ^ 

^ Thus Socrates disposes in advance of Mill’s preposterous appeal to a 
jury of pleasure-tasters devoid of all ethical j^rcfcrcnces. From his point 
of view, to consult judges with such a " qualification ” about pleasures 
would be like selecting medicines by tlie agrceablencss of their tastes. 

* The whole indictment of poetry in the Republic is contained in piinciple 
in what is said here about its character as a " mere mechanic " trick of pleasing 
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Callicles thinks that, though the suggestion of Socrates may be 
true about some statesmen, there are others who really are guided 
by regard for the good of their fellow-citizens. He could not say 
so much for any living man of affairs, but it is true of the great 
men of the past, from Themistoclcs to the recently dead Pericles. 
They did make Athenians “ better ” by their careers. Socrates 
will not admit this. Tlicmistocles and the rest made Athens great, 
it it is greatness to gratify all your cravings and passions, good and 
bad alike. But the scientific practitioner in any departmi'iit must 
haA"c an ideal before him into accord with which he sets himself to 
bring the material on which he works, as, e.g., the physician has an 
ideal standard of health which he tries to reproduce in his patients. 
Has there ever beem a stat(\sman in Athens who, in the same way, 
fas had an ideal of character, "goodness of soul,’' and set himself 
to promote it in the citizens ? Tlic physician, unlike his counterfeit 
the confectioner, aims at proelncing in a human body a definite 
" order and regulation ” (rdj(5 Kal Kocr/ios) ; the statesnum, if he 
is more than a mere unpriiicipk'd em])iiic, should aim at doing the 
same thing for the human soul. Ihis is to say that his purpose 
should be to produce “ tempera iice and justice kuI 

6 iK(HO(rvry) in the souls of his public. I'lie object of a slatc'sman 
and orator secundum artem is the production of national character. 
If the 17 tl 6 vi./uil of the citizens, the " national ” aspirations and 
ambitions, are unhealthy and evil, the public man who is not a mere 
" toady ” will aim at repressing them, and so making the national 
soul " better ” by " chastisement ” (5056-c). 

Callicles is so disgusted with this return of the argument to the 
apparent paradox which had led to his intervention in the dis- 
cussion. that Socrates is left to act as respondent to his own ques- 
tions as lu' draws to his formal conclusion. Good is not the same 
thing as pleasure ; it depefids universally on " order and rightness 
and urtd' and shows itself in a condition of “ regulation and orderli- 
ness.” This means that the temperate or ” disciplint'd ” soul is 
the good soul, the ” unchastened ” (uKoAatrro?), “undisciplined” 
soul is bad. 'The former acts “ appropriately to the situation ” 
in ail the situations of life, and consequently acts wtII, docs well, 
and is “ happy ” ; the latter, not meeting the situations of life with 
the appropriate responses, is not merely bad but unhappy, especially 
if it IS not held in check by “ chastisement.” These are the 
j)rinciples on which public no loss than pri^\lte conduct should be 
organized; the life of the “ super in an ” or of the “superstate” 
IS simply that oi a bandit, and a l)a:'dit has tlie hand of gods and 
men against him. He does not know how to “ communicate ” or 
“ go shares ” ( KOLVUiVetiy ), but all social life depends on “ communica- 
find Jimusing- That poets aim merely at pleasing the taste of an audience, 
good or bad, was a current view. IkTodotiiS uses it (ii. ii(>) to explain why 
Homer adopted a “ false version ** of the story of Helen, Euripides (H.F. 
1341-G; to discredit the whole poetical mythology. In the dia-croi \6yoi it 
occuis more than once as an objection to the appeal to poets on questions of 
morality that their standard is d5ovd, not dXdOcia. 
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tion.” Indeed the “ wise " (the Pythagorean men of science) say 
that “ communication or ‘‘ reciprocity ” (KOLviavLa) is the basis 
not only of all human affections and moral virtues, but of the whole 
physical order of heaven and earth. Geometrical equality ” is 
the great law of the universe (508a), ^ and this is why the wise " 
call the universe koct/xo?, “ the order of things.” In setting up 
TrAcore^ta, ” going beyond the limit,” as a principle for life, Callicles 
has forgotten his geometry. But if these convictions arc sound, 
we must also admit Socrates' paradox that the best use an offender 
can make of rhetoric is to ensure his own conviction. Callicles was 
right in saying that Socrates' rule of life left him at the mercy 
of an aggressor, but wrong in thinking the position ” ngly.” 
The ” ugliness ” is not in the suffering but in the perpetrating of 
aggression. To escape this conclusion you must show that the 
principle that ” wickedness is the greatest of evils to its possessor ” 
is false (509^). 

To commit wrong, then, is the worst evil which can befall a man ; 
to have to submit to it. though a lesser evil, is also an evil. In 
neither case will the mere purpose to avoid the evil avail of itself 
to secure its end. To avoid being wronged you also need ” pow'^er ” 
or ” strength.'’ And, since we long ago agreed on the principle 
that wrong-doing is ” involuntary,” a consequence of error, you 
need to secure yourself against it by acquiring some ” power 
or Texv>7, organized knowledge” (5icx?).^ If you want to avoid 
being wronged, you must either be an ” autocrat ” or a friend of 
the sovereign body, whatever it may be (eratpo? rJ}? vTrapxovcTr]<; 
TToAtreta?, $ioa). In an ^tocracy this means that you must be 
a ” creature " of the autocrat; in a democracy, like Athens, you 
must make yourself a favourite with your ” master ” the populace, 
and conform yourself to its moods and prejudices. In neither 
case have you secured yourself against the greater evil of cominilting 
wrong. On the contrary, to be a favourite with either autocrat 
or populace you must sink to their moral level and sympathize 
wath tlieir injustices. Callicles thinks this only sensible, for the 
” leviathan ” will kill you if you do not humour it. But this plea 
rests on the assumption that life at any cost and on any terms is 
supremely desirable, even at the cost of moral corruption. It 
amounts to basing the high claims made for rhetoric on the view that 
rhetoric is an art of saving your skin. No doubt it is ; the politician 
is constantly saving his skin by his plausible speech. But swamniing 

^ iadrrjs i) yebifxtTpiKr), i.e. proporhoft, “ equality of ratio.” It is called 
so, in contradistinction to “arithmetical*’ or absolute “ equality. “ because 
of the part it plays in the geometry of “ similar ’’ figures. The “ wise ” 
meant are the Pythagoreans who were the discoverers of the various elemen- 
tary “ progressions/' or, as the Greeks called them, avaXoyiaL, “proportions/* 
and gave the name K6<riu.oi to what had before them been called ovpavds. 
For the thought we might compare Kant’s insistence on the principle of 
Gemetnschaft and reciprocal interconnexion in nature. 

* Cf. Ep. vi, 322ii, where Plato recommends Erastus and Coriscus to the 
“ protection ’* of Hermias on much the grounds here spoken of. 
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and seamanship save your skin too, and are not thought of supreme 
moment for a gentleman’s education. An ordinary skipper will 
bring you, your family, and all your belongings safe from Egypt 
or the Pontus, but he asks a very modest fare, and his calling is 
thought a very humble one. And this is as it should be, for the 
skipper has really done a man who is hopelessly diseased in body 
or soul no real service ; it would be better for such a man to 
go to the bottom (511C-5126). So an ordinary engineer may save 
the lives of a whole community by the machines he builds, but a 
man like Callicles regards the engineer as a ’’ base mechanic ” 
and would not dream of intermarriage with his family. If mere 
life is the highest good, why should not all these “ mechanics ” 
advance the same claims which are put forward on behalf of 
ihctoric (^i2c-d) ? The truth is that the important thing is not 
to live long, but to live well ; is a man likely, or is he not, to attain 
that end by conforming himself to the spirit and temper of the 
community, e.^. of Die Athenian as he must do if he means 

to be a “ public man ” (512^^-5130) ? 

Imy^ressive, but not convincing,” is the verdict of Callicles 
on all this. Convincing or not, however, it is plain" that if we aim 
at a statesmanship which is more than successful ” parasitism ” ^ 
{KoXaKua), a statesmanship which is a genuine art of ” tendance of 
our fellow-citizens,” our chief problem will be to promote national 
character ; it is no true service of the State to increase its wealth 
or power, unless its citizens arc fitted by their character to use 
wealth or wield power - (5i4<^). On the hypothesis, then, our 
fitness for the statesman’s calling depends on our possession of a 
science (cTruTTy/xr/) , in fact, on our knowledge of moral values. Now 
an expert can establish his claim to be an expert in two ways : (a) by 
pointing out the master from whom he has learned his knowledge, (^) 
by pointing to the results in which his knowledge has bc'en em- 
bodied. If a man can satisfy neither of these tests, we cannot take 
his claims to be an expert seriously. No one would give an appoint- 

* We might perhaps use a biological analogy to bring out better the full 
meaning of the distinction between the and the genuine " craftsman " 

which runs all througli the dialogue. The K6\a^ or “ trencherman ” of 
social life lives, and lives, according to tlie vulgar estimate, well by living on 
his patron (whom he really depraves by ])aiKleimg " to his vices), exactly 
as the parasitical organism fattens itself on the tissues of its unfortunate 
“ host.'’ So the empiiic in statesmanship, tlic “ opportunist," makes a 
"good thing" for himself of depraving the national character and lowering 
the national ideals. 'J'hc be.st comment the view Socrates takes of the 
influence of the *' orators " on national life i.s the humorous caricature of the 
same thing in the scene of Aristophanes {Knights, 725 If.) where the sausage- 
seller and tile Paphlagonian bid against each other for the lucrative post of 
pimp-in-chief to Dennis. Aristophanes and Socrates agree in their estimate 
01 the VVV Tro\LTLKoi. 

’•* Cf. the lesson, e.g., of the Euthydemus that wealth and power are good or 
bad according as the " sou) " which is to u^e them is good or bad. Note that 
there is once more a tacit allusion to the apologue of the " three lives." 
" Wealth " and " power " are the ends of the " body-loving " and " distinc- 
tion-loving " lives respectively. end of the " philosophic " life. 
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ment as a public physician to a candidate who could not prove 
that he had effected any cures as a private practitioner. So an 
aspirant to statesmanship may fairly be expected to satisfy us 
that he has ‘‘ in private practice ” made the souls or characters 
of his fellow-men better. How do the famous public men of Athens, 
from Miltiades to Pericles, stand this test (515^^) ? It is Socrates* 
conviction that one and all fail under it. Pericles, as every one is 
saying, made the Athenians worse, not better ; he made them 
idle, cowardly, talkative, and greed}/ ** ( 5 i 5 <?). The best proof 
of this is the notorious fact that at the end of his career, they actually 
turned on him and found him guilty of embezzlement.^ The con- 
viction was, to be sure, iniquitous, but whose tendance ** of the 
animal civis Aiiicus had taught it these iniquitous ways ? The 
tendance ** of Pericles himself [^iGa~d). He made the animal 
wilder,*’ and this disposes of his claim to be a statcsmai . The 
same is true of Cimon and Miltiades : the ver}^ wrongs they ended 
by suffering from the prove that they too had made their 

cattle ** worse by their treatment None of these 

famous men was even skilled in the spurious parasitic ** kind of 
rhetoric — for each of them ended by displeasing the common 
patron (5i7t0. 

You may say that, after all, these must have been great men, 
for their public works ’* (c.g. the creation of the Athenian navy, 
the building of the walls, docks, and the like) speak for them. And 
this really proves that they were, so to say, good “domestics** or 
“ personal servants ** of Demus ; they knew how to provide their 
master with the things he desired. But wiiat they did not know — 
and true statesmansliip consists in knowing jurd this — was how to 
get him to desire wiiat is really good (517^).^ To call them states- 
men is like calling a confectioner or a fancy baker a specialist in 
hygiene and medicine ; it is to compare a subordinate “ art,” 
which makes things, with the master-art which “ uses ** them 
aright (517^-5186). If a man made that confusion, his cooks and 
confectioners would soon ruin his constitution, and he would lay 
the blame for his want of wholesome appetite on the inferiority of 
his present cook as compared with his old one. Callicles is making 

^ 51 5<?, Tavrl yap ^ycjye kt \, Socrates means that this is the verdict 

to be heard on all sides now that L’ericlcs is dead and his dominance is at an 
end. lie would " liear " this, of course, from many quarters. Jt is, e g., the 
view of Aristophanes and apparently of tlie contemporary comic dramatists 
generally. The statement that I’ericlcs had made Athenians "lazy and 
greedy " 5ia t^v fjnaOoipoplap refers, of course, to his establishment of the 
dicasts' iunar06s. T he picture of Philocleon and his friends in the Wasps is 
an admirable illii.stration of the point. 

* Socrates would have the Old Comedy on his side in what he says about 
I ’enclcs ; the point about Miltiades and Cimon is made to show that the heroes 
of Aristophanes and the anti-Pcricleans are in the same condemnation. 

® 515c, ov5’ iyCi) \piy(j) tovtovs tos ye biaKivov^ etvai rroXfws Pericles and the rest 
have no claim to be " physicians of the commonwealth," but they were com- 

E etent purveyors, major-domos, and butlers. So much Socrates will concede, 
ut no more. 
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precisely the same blunder. The real authors of the disorders of 
the “ body politic were the “ statesmen " of the past who ruined 
the constitution of the public by filling it with harbours and docks 
and such stuff, without justice and temperance." When the 
" cold fit " of the disorder arrives, the sufferer will lay the blame 
for his disorder on Alcibiades, or perhaps Callicles himself, who are 
at worst only minor contributors to the mischief.^ When the public 
turns and rends one of its leaders in this fashion, he usually com- 
plains of its injustice. But the complaint is as ludicrous as that of 
the sophists who profess to teach their pupils " goodness," and then 
accuse them of cheating them of their fees. The very complaint 
shows that neither sophist nor politician can do what he professes 
to do ; the one cannot make his pupils " good," the other cannot 
promote the real good of the " people " (^iyb-j2oa). Of the two 
pretenders, there is a certain advantage on the side of the sophist. 
I'he art he caricatures, lhat of the legislator, is a nobler thing than 
the art of the judge, as that of the physical trainer who keeps the 
body fit is nobler than that of the pln-sician who banishes disease. 
If either pretender really believed in himself, he, would exercise 
his calling gratis ; a man who can make an individual or a people 
" good " has no need to take precautions against ungrateful or 
unfair trcatmcml {y^'zoc-e)^ 

What, then, did Callicles mean when he recommended Socrates 
to take up " public life " ? Did he mean that Socrates should be a 
physician to the public or meiely a " toady " and " body-servant " ? 
The truth is that Socrates himself is the only real statesman of his 
time, for he is the only Athenian who aims in his use of speech not 
at giving pleasure but at doing real good to those with whom he 
speaks. He may very possibly be dragged into court as a " corrupter 
of youth," and if that should happen, his condemnation is certain, 
for he would be the physician pleading against the confectioner 
before a jury of children of whom he had already spoken.® But he 
would die innocent of offence, and the dreadful thing is not to die, 
but to enter the unseen world with a soul laden with guilt ( 521 ^ 3 :- 
522 e), 

^ This allusion to a possible turning of the Sijjuo^ against Alcibiades seems 
to make it clear that the supposed date of the conversation must at any rate 
be well before the event which fulfilled the prophecy — the scandal about the 
“ profanation of the mysteries " in 41 5. Obscive the contempt expressed 
by Callick’s at 520a for the professional " teaclc'Cs 0/ goodness.'” This is 
strictly in keeping with his theories about the superman, since no one can 
teach you to be a superman ; you have tc U' born one. 

“ Is this an allusion to the anecdote tohl by later writers about Protagoras 
and his defaulting pupil ? Or, more probably, is not the story to which 
Plato alludes a contemporary jest into which the name of ITotagoras Vvas 
worked before the time of Aristotle ? 

^ We migiit at first be surprised to find Socrates at what seems to be an 
early stage in his career contemplating the possibility of prosecution for 
“corrupting the young.” But we should compare Apolo^y^ i8u ff., where 
Socrates insists that the prejudice against him and his influence goes back 
to the old caricatures of the comic poets, who charged him with useless 
speculations and “ making the worse argument appear the better.” 
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The argument of the dialogue is now complete. We reach the 
climax of the Socratic ethics of the ‘‘ tendance of the soul with 
the declarations that statesmanship is nothing but the practice 
of this same “ art ” on the large scale, that its indispensable basis 
is knowledge of moral values, and that the apparent mugwump ” 
Socrates is in fact the one man of his age and city who is leading the 
real “ active life,*’ because he has himself, and tries to communicate 
to every one else, a moral faith and moral ideals. He alone, in a 
world of opportunist ” careerists, is doing work which will last, 
because he alone is building on a rock. What makes the Gorgias 
so important in spite of its longueurs, is that, more fully than any 
other dialogue, and with an intenser iraQo^, it works out the applica- 
tion of the conception of tendance of the soul ” to the whole 
complicated business of life, l^'ormally, the conversation is pro- 
longed for a few pages, to give Socrates the opportunity to drive 
home the exceeding horror of sin by an imaginative myth of judg- 
ment after death, the earliest in order of composition of Plato’s 
masterpieces in this kind. The basis of the story, in this case, 
seems more strictly Orphic and l(;ss P\dhagorean than in the com- 
panion pictures of the Repuhlic and Phaedo, The scenery, '' the 
meadow where the tliree ways meet,” ^ the judges before whom 
the dead appear, the original division of the universe into heaven, 
earth, and the underworld, used as the motif for Ihe tale, are all 
familiar to us as features of the Orphic mythology. On tlie other 
hand, nothing is said of the Pythagorean reincarnation which plays 
so prominent a part in the eschatology of the Republic, Pluicdo, and 
Phaedrus, This presumably means that that doctrine is no part of 
the serious convictions of Socrates or Plato, and this may be why 
Socrates expressly says at 5246 that he accepts the present account 
of the judgment as true, without any warning, such as he gives 
in the PJiaedo, against pressing its details. 

The main thought of the myth is the impossibility of escaping 
the scrutiny of the eye of the divine judge. Tn the old days, men 
were judged while still in the body, and the stains and sores of the 
soul often escaped notice, especially when the party to be judged 
was a great man, who appeared with all the splendours of external 
pomp and circumstance. To prevent such mistakes, the judgment 
has now been placed after death, that the soul may appear at the 
tribunal naked, without the ” tunic ” of the body. This ensures 
that its destiny shall be decided by its worth, not by the station it 
has held on earth. We shall find Plato preaching the same doctrine 
of a divine judgment which neglects nothing and can make no 

^ The three ways are the roads which lead (a) from earth to the meadow," 
(M from the meadow to heaven, {c) from the meadow to hell. As usual, hell 
is depicted in the main as a purgatory for the not wholly depraved. A few 
incurables are detained there permanently as a warning to others, but these 
are chiefly " supermen " of the Napoleonic type. Ordinary human weakness 
is regarded as ** curable." Not all "statesmen " take the road to destruction. 
Aristides " the just " is instanced as an example of a man who filled high 
office nobly and went " straight to heaven " {526b). 
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error, in the tenth book of the Laws, without any mythology at all. 
In the Goygias, the point to notice is the tone of earnestness with 
which Socrates is made to profess the doctrine as his owm personal 
faith. This representation is quite incompatible with the singular 
view that ** the historic Socrates was an agnostic on the problem 
of immortality. If Plato misrepresented his master in the matter, 
the misrepresentation did not begin with the Phaedo, Ke must 
have ended the Gorgias with a deliberate mystification.^ 

The Meno. — ^'fhere are points of contact between the Meno and 
the Gorgias which make it convenient to consider them together, 
though the main purpose of the Meno connects it rather with two 
more mature dialogues, the Phaedo and the Protagoras, as well as 
with the A pology. The dramatic setting of the dialogue is of the 
sim])lest. It is a conversation between Socrates and the young 
Thessalian Meno, who is attended by at h'ast one slave, broken by 
an interlude which brings on the scene the prominent politician 
Anytus, afterwards the instigator of the proceedings against 
Socrates. Where the conversation takes place we arc not told, 
except that it is, of course, somewhere in Athens,. The dramatic 
date can be readily fixed by reference to the facts about Meno 
recorded in Xenophons Anabasis, Meno joined the exj)edition 
of Cyrus tlie younger against his brother Artaxerxes 11 at Colossae 
in the middle of March 401 b.c. {Anah. i. 2, 6), rendered the im- 
portant service of being the first of the Greek adventurers to declare 
for Cyrus openly when the army had reached the Euphrates and 
its real objective became clear (ibid. i. 4, 13), and was present with 

^ I may here append a very brief statement about tlic cnnclusioti which 
seems to me safest on the question of the dramatic date of the ch.ilogiic. As 
r liave said, I think the lone of the reference to a possible revulsion of feeling 
against Alcibiades excludes any date later than about 4if). 'Ihc mam 
diiliculty to set against this Ct»nclasiou is the free use made by both ("ailiclcs 
and Socrates of the Antiopr of Euripides, which is assumed to be a familiar 
and jiGpular work. The scholiast on Aristophanes' I^'rogs 5 \ refers to the play 
as ” recently produced " at the time of production of the Frogs (.103 b . c .), and 
implies that it was a later work than the Andromeda (produced in 412 along 
with the Helena, both of which are burle.^qucd by Aiistophancs in the Thtsyno- 
phoruiLusae, a play of the year 411). Unless Plato has forgotten the real 
date of a play of which he probably saw the first performance, there must be 
some error in the sclioliast’s reckoning. Tlic references to the actual state of 
affairs throughout the dialogue suggest that I^ericlcs has not yet found a 
successor recognized as such by admirers like C'aJlicles, The picture of the 
power actually wielded by the *' orators " seems to me so completely in 
kee^iing with the tone of Aristophanes' KnighF and Wasps, that 1 would 
suggest that the most suitable date is dcriag the career of Cleon, somewhere 
about 424-422, or at most a little later. As the demagogues had been able 
to disgrace Pericles at the end of his life, 427 would be a possible date, but I 
think .rather less likely. We need not suppose that Gorgias is in Athens for 
the first time, or that he only came there once. Andron, the best known of 
the associates of Callicles, is specially connected for us with the events of 
41 1-4 10 ; he had been a member of the ” four hundred,” but, like Critias. 
took a prominent part in the overthrow of that body, being the proposer of 
the psophism which attainted ” its leading spirit, the orator Antiphon. 
But in the Gorgias, no doubt, we are to think of him as, like Callicles, only 
just beginning his career. 
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the others at the battle of Cunaxa. The rivalry between Clearchus 
and Meno, after the battle, led directly to the capture of the prin- 
cipal Greek leaders by Tissaphernes and the death of Clearchus 
[ibid. ii. 5, 27 ff.). Meno, with the rest, was sent a prisoner to the 
Persian court, where he was executed after a year’s confinement 
[ibid. ii. 6, 29). Xenophon, who was a fervid admirer of the stupid 
and brutal Clearchus, gives Meno the worst of characters. One 
may discount a great deal of this, but the general impression that 
the man was a spoilt and petulant boy, only half civilized, is borne 
out by Plato's dialogue. Xenophon does not mention Meno's age 
at death, but implies that he was still a mere lad (trt wpato?, he says) 
when he was put in charge of the 1500 men he brought to the 
expedition. Hence we shall hardly be far wrong if we suppose his 
presence in Athens to be connected with the forthcoming enterprise. 
This means that we must date it not long before his arrival in 
Colussae. \Vc must thus think of Socrates as an old man, within 
two or three, years of seventy, and of the conversation as taking 
place after the restoration of the deniocrac}/ in ^03, when Anytus 
was one of the two or three most powerful and respected public men. 
The Mojo then, nnlike any of the dialogues we have so far con- 
sidered, is dated at a time which would be compatible wdih sup- 
posing Plato to have been actually present at the conversation 
and to be describing it from his own recollecticms.^* I'he dialogue 
opens w’ith an abrupt nt.'ss hardly to be paralleled elsewhere in the 
genuine work of Pl<ito by the direct propounding of a theme for 
discussion ; there are not even the ordinary formalities of salutation. 
May we argue that this indicates that its composition belongs to 
the very earliest years of Plato’s literary activity ? This would be 
an important con:-ideration, since, as no one denies, the wholr 
characteristic metaphysics of the Phaedo, the theory of forms and 
the doctrine of *' reminiscence,” are explicitly taught in the Mow. 
In any case there ought to be no doubt that the Meno is a criuler 
and earlier work than either of the two great dramatic dialogues 
with which it is most intimately coiinccled, the Phaedo and the 
Protagoras, and this of itself would be enough to prove that the 
Phaedo is not, as has been supposed, a first publication of an im- 
portant philosophical discovery. 

The question rai.sed by Meno (70a) is one directly suggested 
by the activity of Protagoras and the other '' teachers of goodness " 
(drfer?}). Can “ goodness " be taught, or, if not, can it be acquired 

1 The only other “ Socratic *’ discourses for which this would be possible, 
so far as I can see, are the Apology (where Plato mentions his own presence). 
Theaeietus and Euihyphro, (?) Philehus. It would consequently be possible 
for the Sophisies :Ln6. Pohiicus also, though the liction by which the Theaeietus, 
with which these dialogues are especially connected, is represented as read 
from notes made by Euclid es is probably intended to suggest that Plato is 
not a Kwpbv Trp6<7ujTrov in these discourses. These facts suggest that, except 
in the case of the Apology, Plato means us to think of himself as absent even 
in the one or two instances when he might, so far as date goes, have been 
present ; his intention is to suppress his own personality altogether. 
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by “ practice ” — is it aa-KriTov ? If it can be acquired neither by 
instruction nor by practice, is it naturally inborn, or how do 
we come by it ? This is just the point at issue between the 
champions of vo/x.09 and the partisans of in the time of 

Socrates. (For the Socratic answer to the problem we need to go 
partly to the Protagoras, still more to the elaborate account of the 
training proposed for the “ auxiliaries and the ‘ philosopher 
kings ” of the Republic. Plato's own final position has to be learned 
from the educational sections of the Laws. At present it will be 
enough simply to state summarily the results reached in the Re- 
piihlic. There is no formal discussion of the jiroblem in the dialogue, 
but the solution of it is given im|)licitly in the educational pro- 
"rarnme laid down in the course of books iii.-vii. Socrates' solution 
there depends on a dislinguo. There are two distinct levels of 
“ goodness," one wliich will be sufficient for the ordinary good 
citizen and even for the " auxiliaries," the executive force of society, 
and a higher, indir pcnsable to the slatesiTuai who have 10 direct 
the whole of the national life and determine its standard For those 
whose business in life is to obey rules based on the ideals of the tru(i 
statesman, all that is necessary is a discipline in ^Ibsolute loyalty 
to the traditions in which the ideals are embodied, and this dis- 
cipline is secured by the moulding of temper, taste, and imagina- 
tions described in Republic iii.-iv. Such an education, howevcT, does 
not result in personal insight, but at best in loyalty to a noble rule 
of life taken on trust. The goodness " of the classes who are 
" under authority " is thus not fiabyjTov but acrKrjTor, a result 
not of enlightenment but of discipline. But in the statesman who 
lias to create the national tradition, something more is needed, 
lie must know, as a matter of personal insight, what the true moral 
" values " are. The statesman is therefore required to possess a 
" philosophic " goodness, based on direct [personal insight into the 
structure of the universe and man's place in that structure. Such 
insight can only be won by the mind whicli has been trained in 
arduous scientific thinking for itself, and is therefore knowledge," 
and, like all knowiedge, comes by "teaching"; but this teaching 
is no mere communiLation of " results." A man is not made a 
thinker of the first order by any imparting of " information," but 
by stimulating in him the pow'er and the ambition to think for 
himself 'fliis is why the one effective method of teaching in philo- 
sophy and science is the association of an older end a younger mind 
in the prosecution of an " original ie-'''arch.") 

'fo return to the Meno, Meno's question, flung out in an airy 
way as though it could be disposed of in a sentence, cannot really 
be answered without facing one still more fundamental. We cannot 
expect to know how " goodness " is produced until we know wdiat 
it is. And this is more than anyone at Athens, and most of all 
Socrates, professes to know. We are thus brought back to the 
problem of definition which has met us already in otlier dialogues 
\yic-d). According to Meno, this problem is no real problem at 
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all. Gorgias could have told Socrates what goodness is, or, if 
Socrates has forgotten what Gorgias has to say, Meno, whose 
admirer Aristippus had been a patron of Gorgias, can remind him. 
There are a variety of “ goodnesses (aperat). The goodness of a 
man is to have capacity for public affairs, to be a valuable ally and 
a dangerous enemy, and to know how to hold his own ; that of a 
woman is to look after “ the home ** and to obey her husband ; and 
there are yet other goodnesses appropriate to a child, an elderly 
man, a slave, and so forth. In fact, every age of life and every 
social station has its own peculiar goodness (72a). (Thus we have 
once more the confusion of definition with enumeration.) These 
commonplaces, however, do not answer our cjucstion. We want 
to know what the owrea, or essentia of '' goodness is, and this 
must be something in respect of which the goodnesses " of male and 
female, old and young, bond and free, do not difter, a “ single 
identical pattern ” (IV €1809, 72c), in virtue of which the common 
name apiTrj is bestowed.^ Consider the analogy of health or 
strengtli. One might say, as Meno has done, that there is “ health 
in a man'* and “health in a woman,'* “manly strength" and 
“ womanly strength," and that they have their dilferences. And 
Meno himself must admit that “ in respect of being health " or 
“ in respect of being strength " masculine health and strength 
do not differ from feminine.- There is a single “ pattern " of 
health TravTa\o^ in all healthy beings, and similarly 

with strength. So, since we can speak of a good man and of a good 
woman, there must be some one “ pattern " of goodness in man 
and woman, young and old. (In the language of to-day, “ good- 
ness " must be a determinable, of which the “ goodness of a man," 
the “goodness of a woman," and the rest are the determinants.) 
We may note that this position, which arises at once from the 
application of the theory of forms to human conduct, is of first- 

1 The something which is the same in all cases " and justifies the use of a 
common name is successively spoken of as omia (what the thing zv, its 
quid] ( 72.0), as a single eWos, pattern (72c, d, e), as something which “ pervades " 
all the cases, oid Trapriov iarlv (24(7), is the same “ over them all," ^irl irdffL t(xvt6p 
{75a). All these are names for the objective reality indicated by the employ- 
ment of a common predicate of many subjects, and the abundance of them 
presupposes the existence of an already rather elaborate logical doctrine 
founded on the metaphysics of forms. Linguistically, overia is the most 
interesting of them, since in this sense it is a loan-word from Ionic science ; 
the only familiar meaning in the Attic of the fifth century was the legal one, 
“estate," "property, pemonal or real." On the probability that the philo- 
sophical meaning of the word comes from the Pythagoreans, see Jiurnet’s note 
on Euthyphro, loa 7. As to elSoy, criticism has not shaken my conviction 
that its philosophical use is a development from its source in Pythagorean 
mathematics — "regular figure." 

” That in a sense there is male health and female health is clear from the 
simple fact that there are professors of and treatises on gynaecology. But 
the eiSoi of health, namely, that it is "equilibrium in the constituents of the 
organism," holds good for both sexes. The thesis that the " goodness " of a 
womfiii IS the same as that of a man w'as ascribed to Socrates also by Aeschines 
in his Asf^asia, and is thus a genuine tenet of the Socratic ethics (cf. Burnet, 
art. Socrates, in Encyclopaedia oj Religion and Ethics, xi. 667). 
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rate importance for both logic and ethics. In logic it means that 
there is no third alternative between realism and nominalism. A 
universal, unambiguously employed, signifies something or it does 
not. If it signifies anything, that something is not an arbitrary 
fiction of my mind ; if it signifies nothing, there is an end of all 
science. Science stands or falls with objective reference.” ^ 
In ethics the doctrine means that there really is one moral standard 
for all of us, male or female, Greek or barbarian, bond or free. 
There really is one ” eternal and immutable ” morality, not a 
variety of independent moral standards, one perhaps for the 
” private man ” and another for the ” nation ” or its politicians, 
or one for ” the herd ” and another for the " superman.” The 
particular application of this conviction to the case of man and 
woman is shown to be genuinely Socratic by the fact that it not 
only appears in Republic v, as the principle on which Socrates 
justifies the participation of women in public life, but is also 
implied in the Iragnients of the Aspasia of Aeschines as Ins reason 
for asserting the capacity of women for the tasks of war and 
statesmanship.^ 

Mono is inclined at first to deny the position. But he has to 
admit that both what he regards as man's work and what he calls 
woman’s work are only well done if tlit'y are pei formed wiih 
sophrosyne and justice, and similarly that wilfulness (dKoXnarla) and 
unfairness are faults alike in children and in elderly men. Thus 
sophrosyne and justice emerge as characteristic of human goodness, 
irrespective of age, sex, or status. There is then such a thing as a 
” goodness in virtue of which all human beings are good ” ; can 
Meno reiiK'inber what Gorgias supposed this goodness to be ? He 
suggests that it may be ” capacity to command ” t Avai 

t( 7.]/ dv^pojTTojv, 73^^). But what then about a child or a slave 
(who, of course, show the;: ” goodness ” not by giving orders, but 
by obeying them) ? And again, one may give unjust commands, 
and this can hardly be goodness, smee it is not disputed by Meno 
that justice is a virtue and injusuce a vice. We must at least 
qualify the statement by saying that goodness m man is the capacity 

^ We could not meet the argument l)y falling back on Aristotle's well- 
known doctrine of the " analogous " employrnent of universais. True as 
that doctrine is, it remains also true that in its strict and primary {Kupiov) 
sense the universal can still be asserted of a plurality of subjects, and to be 
significant must be asserted of each and all of them in the same sense, 'thus, 
even if it be granted, tliat there is no one common " goodness " of all things, 
e.g. tJiat theTc is no more than an anah between the goodness of a good 
razor and that of a good man, the Aristoten in ethics is based on the view that 
there is a “ human goodness " which is one and the same for all men ; there 
is not one goodness of Peter and a diUeient and merely analogous goodness of 
Paul. Peter and Paul have to be pronounced good or bad by the sa7ne 
slandaid. Aristotle’s attempt in the Puh/zt'.*. to justify the conventional pre- 
judice which sets up a different moral standard for the two sexes amounts to 
a denial of the moral unit\ v^f humanity, and contradicts the very principles 
on whj?h his own ethics arc constructed. 

* See the collection of these fragments in H. Dittraar’s Aeschines von 
SpheUos. 
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to command justly {73d). This at once raises the question whether 
commanding justly is goodness or only apcrr} n?, one form of 
goodness ; in fact, in the language of a more developed logic, whether 
we are not confusing a genus with one of its own species. We may 
illustrate the confusion by a simple example. It would be false 
to say that “circularity is figure” (orxij/i^a). though true to say 
that it is one figure among others (735). There are other figures 
besides circles, and Meno admits that there are ” many ” forms of 
goodness besides justice. Our attempt at definition has failed ; 
like the original enumeration, it has left us with many goodnesses 
instead of one (74b), 

Perhaps we may get a hint of the kind of statement we really 
want if we go back to our illustration of the circle. There are 
many figures (crx^/oiaTa) of which the circle is only one, just ^is there 
are many colours, of which, e.g,, white is one among others. But we 
might try to define figure in a way which would express what is 
common to all figures, by saying, for example, that “ figure is the one 
thing which always accompanies colour,” “ the sole inseparable con- 
comitant of colour ” (o fLOvov TO)v ovT(i)v Tt'yx<ir€(. '^piofian ael kTrojxtvov, 
73c). It is true, as Mono remarks, that such a “ definition ” 
would involve the undefined term “ colour.” A pugnacious eristic 
would ignore this criticism ; he would retort that he had done 
his part in giving his own definition and that any amendment 
of it was the business of his antagonist. But we are not disputing 
for victory, and Socrates is ready to meet the criticism by attempting 
a better definition. Meno will admit that he knows what mathe- 
maticians mean by a “ bouitdary ” ; if we say then that “ figure is 
the boundary of a solid ” (errepeov Trepag), the statement will hold 
good universally and exclusively, and not be open to the criticism 
that it introduces a second “ unknown ” (76a). 

Meno should now attempt a similar definition of goodness, but 
irrelevantly insists that Socrates shall go on to define colour. I'liis, 
as Socrates says, is the mere whim of a capricious “ beauty,” but 
he will comply with it. Meno at any rate will be satisfied by a 
definition based on the doctrine of Gorgias, which is derived from 
the ” efflux ” theory of Empedocles.^ Assuming this theory, we 
may say that colour is “an efflux from surfaces which fits into the 
passages of the visual apparatus and is sensible ” (uTroppoy erx^/xarwr 
uil/cL crvpLpL€Tpo^ KUL alcrOyTo^, 7^d), a definition which Meno thinks 

1 For the Empedoclean theory of the part played by these " effluxes " 
and the ** passages m the sense-organs into which they fit, sec Theophrastus 
Sensu, 7-9, and the criticism of Aristotle de Generat. A 3246 25ff., de Sensu, 
4376 235., with the striking fragment 84 of Empedocles, quoted by Aristotle, 
de Sensu, 4376 26 177b, c] ; Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^. 246-249. 

The definition is based on the Empedoclean theory because Gorgias, as a 
Sicilian, is assumed to be in accord with the biological views of the founder of 
Sicilian medicine. Quintilian hi. i, 8 [R.P. 232] gives it as the “ tradition ” 
that Gorgias had originally been a “ disciple ” of E. Cf. D.L. viii. 58-59. 
In the Ttmaeus Plato makes his spokesman, who is represented as holding the 
principles of the Sicilian medicine, give the same account of colours. {Tim, 
67c-68d.) 
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admirable, though Socrates calls it "stagy" and says it is inferior 
to that just given of figure. ^ 

Meno at last makes an attempt at the definition of goodness. 
It is " to desire the fine things and to be able to secure them " 
(imdvixovvra rCov KaXcjv Suyaroi/ tti/at ^opi^ccrOaL, jyh). But the state- 
ment is doubly open to criticism, {a) It implies that it is possible 
to desire what is not " fine," that is, to " desire evil." But, in fact, 
no one can or does desire what he knows to be evil, for that 
would be equivalent to the impossibility of desiring to be unhappy 
{yic-y^b). The first clause of Meno s definition is thus superfluous, 
and it reduces to the statement that goodness is " ability to secure 
goods." {h) By " goods " he means, as he explains, such things as 
wealth, health, and high civic and social distinction (the ends, be 
iL noted, of the " body-loving " and " distinction-loving " lives). 
But we cannot call ability to get these things by any means, fair 
or foul, goodness ; it would be truer to say that the virtuous man 
is incapable of gaining fortune or position by foul means. So we 
have to introduce the qualification that goodness is capacity to 
secure good things " by righteous " or " honest " means, or some- 
thing to that effect. Now righteousness, honesty, or whatever 
other qualifications we introduce, have already been admitted to 
be " parts " of goodness, so that we are in effect saying that good- 
ness or virtue is attaining certain ends by the practice of some 
specific virtue {ix, we introduce one or more of the determinants 
of a given determinable into a proposed definition of that deter- 
minable itself, and thus commit a vicious " circle," 77^-795). 
We are thus no nearer to a satisfactory definition than we were 
before. 

Meno is half inclined to lay the blame for the collapse of the 
argument on Socrates, who. he says, has the reputation of always 
being bepuzzled himself and communicating his bewilderment to 
others. He benumbs men’s wits as the fish called vdpKy) benumbs 
their muscles if they touch it. In a::y other company Meno would 
have plenty to say about " goodness," but in the presence of 
Socrates he is " paralysed." In any foreign city Socrates would 
run a real risk of being arrested for sorcery. Socrates has to admit 
the accusation, with the reservation that the comparison with the 
vdpK-q is only apt on the assumption that the creature itself is as 
" numb " as its victims. The difficulties his conversation creates 
in others are only the reflection of those he finds in his own thinking. 
But if Meno will adventure on the taiition of " goodness " over 
again, he will do his best to examine the new result (80 a-d). At 
this point Meno again tries to run off on an irrelevant issue. He 
brings up the " sophistic " puzzle which we have already met in 

1 Why dues Socrates prefer the definilion of figure to that of colour ? 
Presumablv because the second implies a detailed physical and physiological 
speculation which is highly problematic ; the other . presupposes only the 
j^rinciples of geometry, and geometry is an indubitable “ science.'* The 
definition of colour is rpayiK-^, " stagy," because it makes a show with grand 
words which are only a cover for imprecision and uncertainty. 
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the Etiihydemus, that “ inquiry " is impossible because you cannot 
inquire after something you already know, nor yet after what you 
do not know (since, in the second case, you would not even recog- 
nize the object you were looking for, if you should succeed in finding 
it). This dilemma, however, would cease to be a difficulty if there 
should be truth in a doctrine which Socrates has learned from 
" priests and priestesses who have been at the pains to understand 
their professional duties ” and also from Pindar and other poets. 
The doctrine is that our soul is immortal and our present life only 
one episode in its history. If this is so, the soul must long ago 
have “learned ’’ everything, and only needs to be “put in mind ” 
of something it has temporarily forgotten in order to regain its 
knowledge by diligent following of the clue provided by “ re- 
miniscence.” Learning, in fact, is just a process of “ re-call ” 
(drajUj/Tyerts), and for this reason the sophistic argument to show 
that it is impossible to learn a new truth is a mere appeal to mental 
indolence {Soe-S2a). (As we are encountering the doctrine of 
“ recollection ” for the first time, it is worth while to note what the 
exact point of it is. It must be observed that it is not a theory of 
“ innate ideas,” or “ innate knowledge,” in the popular sense of the 
words. We are not supf)Osed to bring any actual know^ledge into 
the world ready-made with us. On the contrary, we are said to 
“have learned ” truth bxit to have lost it again, and we have to 
recover what we have lost. The recovery requires a real and 
prolonged effort of steady thinking ; what “ recollection,” or more 
accurately “ being reminded,” does for us is to provide the starting- 
point for this effort. In Phaedo, this is illustrated by the 
way in which chance “ associations ” will start a train of thinking, 
as when the sight of an absent friend's belongings or his portrait 
sets us thinking of the friend himself. The main emphasis thus 
falls not on the Orphic doctrine of pre-existence and re-incarnation, 
which Socrates professes to have learned from poets and priests, 
but on the function of sense-experience as suggestive of and pregnant 
with truths of an intelligible order which it does not itself adequately 
embody or establish. And the philosophical importance of the 
doctrine is not that it proves the immortality of the soul,^ but that 
it shows that the acquisition of knowledge is not a matter of pas- 
sively receiving “ instruction,” but one of following up a personal 
effort of thinking once started by an arresting sense-experience. 
But for this “ suggestivencss ” of sense-experience the ignava ratio 
of the eristic, “ you cannot learn the truth from any teacher, because 
unless you know it already, you will not recognize it for the truth 
when he utters it,” would be valid. We see, then, why both 
Socrates and Plato hold that “ knowledge ” can only be won by 

1 In the Phaedo itself the argument is found insufficient to meet the 
formidable difficulty raised by Cebes that even if pre-existence is true, 
it gives us no guarantee that we shall continue to be after the dissolu- 
tion of our present body. For the illustrations from " association," see 
Phaedo^ 73c £f. 
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personal participation in “ research " ; it cannot simply be handed 
on from one man to another.^ 

An illustration of the principle that “ learning is really “ being 
reminded of something,” i.e, is the following up by personal effort 
of the suggestions of sense-experience, may now be given. Socrates 
calls forward the lad who is attending on Meno, after satisfying 
himself that the boy can understand a question in plain Greek, but 
has never been taught any mathematics, and undertakes to show 
how he can be brought to see geometrical truths for himself by 
merely asking appropriate questions which enable the answerer 
to correct his own first hasty thoughts. The point to be estab- 
lished is that the areas of squares are proportional to the second 
powers of the lengths of their sides, and in particular that the area 
of a square described on the diagonal of one previously described 
is double the area of the original figure.^ We are to think of 
Socrates, of course, as drawing the requisite figure, which will be 
found in any commentary on the Meno, in the sand as he speaks. 
The boy’s first thought is that if we want to make a square with 
twice the area of a given one, we must make its side^s twice as long. 
(That is, he argues, ” since 2^ =2 x 2, 4“ = 2 x 4.) He is easily made 
to see for himself that this cannot be true (since 4x4=16), and 
amends his first answer by suggesting that the side of the second 
square should be to that of the first as 3 to 2 {i.e. he suggests that 
3*^ =8). Again it is easy to get him to see that this is impossible 
"(since 3x3=9). The length of the line we require must be greater 
than that of our original line, but less than half as great again 
(J2>i<{!). And with a few more questions, the lad is led to 
sec that the line we require as the base of our second square is no 
other than the diagonal of our original figure (826-856).^ The 
point insisted on is that the lad starts with a false proposition, is 
led to replace it by one less erroneous, and finally by one which, so 
far as it goes, is true. Yet Socrates has ” told ” him nothing. He 
has merely drawn diagrams which suggest the right ans-vers to a 
series of questions. The only ” information ” he has imparted to 
the slave is that a certain line is technically called by ” the sophists,” 
i.e. ” professionals,” a ” diagonal.” Everything else has been left 
to the boy to think out for himself in response to the suggestions 
provided by Socrates* diagrams and questions. Yet undeniably 

^ See the language on this point of Plato, Ep. vii. 341c. Perhaps I may 
refer to the statement of the theory in niy little volume. Platonism and its 
Influence (Boston, U.S.A., 1925) c. 2, as as to Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
Part pp. 220-222. 

* The particular theorem is chosen, no doubt, because of the importance 
of the “ side and diagonal " as the most elementary instance of a pair of in- 
commensurable " magnitudes. 

® Thus, to put it arithmetically, what has been proved is that lies some- 
where between i and i’5. In the famous passage Rep. 5466 ff. it is made 
clear that Socrates, in fact, knows quite well how to construct the whole series 
of fractions which form the *' successive convergents " to ,J2. For his 
purpose here it is enough to consider the “ second convergent," j, and to 
show that this is too large a value. 
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the lad began by not knowing something and ended by knowing it. 
Thus he “ brought up the knowledge from within '* (avakal3uyv 
avTo^ ef auToS rrjv imcrTijfjirp/) , and such a process is “ being re- 
minded/* '' recalling ** something. We infer then that the slave 
once “ had *' the knowledge he had forgotten, and since he has 
never in this life been “ taught " geometry, the " once ** must have 
been before he was a man/* ^ and thus we see that the soul is 
immortal. (Socrates, however, hastens to remark that he would 
not care to be too confident about anything in the theory except 
the main point that it proves that we cari- arrive at truth and thus 
saves us from the sloth and self-neglect which are natural conse- 
quences of the eristic ignava ratio {S6b).^) 

We have wandered away far from our original question about 
the teachability of goodness, and Meno is anxious to have that 
answered without further digression. The humour of the situation 
is that this is impossible. We cannot really expect to know whether 
goodness or anything else can be taught unless wc first know what 
the thing in question is, as we have admitted that we do not. But 
we may give a tentative and provisional answer to the question 

V 7 ro 0 €a-€m, subject to an initial postulate, sotts condition. Only 
we must make another digression to explain what we mean by 
this restriction. If you ask a geometer whether a certain problem 
is soluble, he may often have to say that he does not know whether 
the problem has a perfectly general solution or not, but that he can 
give a solution for it, subject to a specified restriction. I'his is 
illustrated for us by the example of a problem about the inscription 
of a triangle of given area ifl a circle of given diameter. The geo- 
meter may be unable to say whether the inscription can be effected 
unless the data are further specified by some restricting condition. 
He will then answer that “ I cannot solve your problem as it 
stands, but if the area in question satisfies the condition X, the 
inscription is possible.*' ^ So we, in our present state of uncertainty 

^ The same way of speaking about our ante-natal condition avS the “ time 
when we were not yet men " is characteristic of the Phaedo. It implies that 
the true self is not, as is commonly thought, the embodied soul, but the soul 
simpheiter, the body being the instrument { 6 pycLvov) which the soul "uses/' 
and tlie consequent definition of “ man " as a " soul using a body as its instru- 
ment.'' Since that which “ uses " an implement is always siiperit^r to the 
implement it uses, this definition merely embodies the Socratic conviction 
that the soul is the thing of supreme value in us. 

* The caution should not be understood to mean that Socrates doubts tlie 
fact of immortality, liis firm belief in that is the assumption of the Phaedo 
and is really presupposed by Apolog. 40^-41^, He means, as he says, that he 
will not go bail for the X670S ; it is not really a complete demonstration of 
pre-existence and immortality, as is frankly admitted in the Phaedo, though, no 
doubt, it suggests their possibility. The real reason why Socrates attaches so 
much importance to the doctrine of “ reminiscence " {dvd/xpija-t^) is independent 
of the use of it as an argument for survival." One should be careful to 
bear in mind that dudfivriaris does not properly mean in the theory " remember- 
ing," but " being reminded of " something. Sensible experiences are always 
" suggesting " to us " ideal " standards which none of them actually exhibit. 

* The precise character of the restriction imposed by the geometer in 
Socrates' illustration has been a matter of much dispute, which is due partly 
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about the true character of goodness, can only answer Meno's ques- 
tion sous condition If goodness is knowledge, then it is something 
which can be taught, i,e, according to the theory of learning we 
have just laid down, something which can be recalled to mind ” 
{(u ajA.v'qarQv , Syb) ; if goodness is anything other than knowledge, 
it cannot be taught. (We now see the real purpose of the introduc- 
tion of the doctrine of The object is to show that though 

the ** teachability ” of goodness is a direct consequence of the 
Socratic principle that “ goodness is knowledge, Socrates docs not 
mean, as some of the “ sophists seem to have done, that a man 
can become good by any mere passive listening to the “ instruc- 
tions of a lecturer, since no knowledge whatever is acquired in this 
way ; all ** learning is an active response of personal thought and 
effort to the “ hints derived from a more mature fellow-learner.) 

Goodness, then, can be taught, if goodness is knowledge and not 
otherwise, and we are thiown back on tlie antecedent question 
whether goodness is or is not knowledge. (Thus we confona to the 
rule of order laid down at Phacdo lo ic-e. Wc first consider what 
are the consequences,’* (rvnfSaivoi Ta, of a “ postulate ” ; only 
when wo are clear on this preliminary question do we go on to ask 
whether the ” postulate " itself can be “ justified.”) To answer 
our new question, we have again to start with an unproved postu- 
late,” the vTToOecn^ that dper?; is a good thing. (No question arises 
of a “ justification ” of this v 7 r 60 €<Ti^, because both Socrates and 
]\[eno accept it as common ground ; it is an iKaroV tl such as is 
spoken of in the passage of the Phacdo about logical method.) It 
follows at once that if knowledge is the only good, goodness ” or 
” virtue ” (aperry) must be knowledge ; if there are otlier goods 
besides knowledge, it is possible that aperr} may be one of these other 
goods (Syd), Thus wc find ourselves driven in the end to face the 
ultimate question whether knowledge is not the only good, or at any 
rate an indispensable constituent of all good. This question is now 
treated in the way already familinr to us. Whatever is good is 
” beneficial ” (co^cAt/xoi/), i.e. does us good. Now the commonly 
recognized goods are such things as health, physical strength, 
comeliness, and we may add, wealth. But none of these is un- 
conditionally ” good ; all may ” harm ” their possessor ; they 
benefit him when they are rightly used but harm him when they are 
misused. So with the commonly recognized good characters of 
the “soul,” of which Socrates proceeds to give a list. Courage, 
in the popular sense, covers “ danj-g '' or “ venturesomeness ” 
(Odppo^) of every kind. But though venturesomeness combined 
with sound sense (voDs) is beneficial, senseless daring is harmful to 
its possessor, and the same thing is true of auxbpoa-vvr] , “ appetitive 
coldness,” retentive memory, and qualities of soul generally. To 

to uncertainty about the lechnical terminology of geometers in the fifth 
century. P'or our purpose it is sufficient to grasp the main point that there 
are such restrictions. It is, e.g., obvious that .some restricting condition must 
connect the area of the given triangle with the radius of the given circle. 

For a correct solution see A. S. L. Farquharson in C.Q,, xvii. i (Jan. 1923). 
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be beneficial, they must be accompanied by intelligence or under- 
standing ((I»p6vr}(ris) ] they, loo, are harmful when misused. We 
infer, then, that the goodness of all other good things is conditional on 
the ** goodness of soul ” of the possessor, and this again conditional 
on his intelligence (c^povr/o-t?) . It follows that intelligence, or some 
specific form of intelligence (^rot crv/xTracra rf iiipo^ Ti), is identical 
with “ goodness/' and therefore that “ men are not good by 
nature," i,e, goodness is not a matter of congenital endowment (as 
Callicles maintains in the Gorgias for example, 

This last inference admits at once of ^empirical verification, for 
if goodness were congenital endowment, we could detect its presence 
in early life, and so we could secure a succession of true statesmen 
by merely selecting the properly endowed natures in early life and 
bringing them up " under guard," carefully isolated from all 
risks of contamination. 2 Yet, on second thoughts, we may see 
reason to distrust our identification of goodness with knowledge. 
If it were knowledge, surely there would be professional teachers 
of it and they would have " pupils." But there does not appear 
to be any such " profession." It is lucky for us that Anytus has 
just taken a seat by our side at this point of the conversation. He 
is the son of a worthy citizen who made a fortune by steady intelli- 
gence and industry ; the popular judgment is clearly that he has 
had an excellent early training and education, as is shown by his 
repeated election to high offices. His opinion on the question 
whether there are " teachers of goodness " ought therefore to be 
highly valuable (Sq/j-qo^). 

(Why docs Plato intro(Juce Anytus at this particular point ? 
Note that he is not supposed to have heard the preceding discussion, 
which he would have been quite incapable of appreciating. He 
comes up to the bench on which Socrates and Meno are sitting, 
and joins them just in the nick of time, as they are beginning to 
consider the problem about the professional teachers of goodness. 
Nor is there any appearance of " irony " in what is said about him ; 
unlike Xenophon, Idato never suggests that Anytus had any dis- 
creditable private motives for supporting the prosecution of Socrates. 
The irony of the passage only concerns Anytus to the same degree 

^ Note again the exact correspondence of the Socratic argument for the 
identity of virtue and knowledge with Kant's argument for the thesis that 
the only unconditional good is the *' good will." Kant's further proposal to 
make conformity with the bare form of a universal imperative the direct and 
sufficient criterion of right action might be said to be simply a reckless develop- 
ment of one side of the Socratic ethics, its " intellectualism," in unreal isolation 
from its " eudaemonism." 

* It might be objected, is not this selection, here assumed to be impossible, 
actually prcyposed as the very foundation of the “ ideal state ” in the Republic ? 
'ihe answer is No. In the Republic it is, of course, recognized that endowment 
counts for something, and therefore there is an early initial selection of i>ro- 
mising future " guardians.” But educational tradition counts for much 
more ; hence the length at which the problem of the creation of a nglit 
educational tradition is discussed, and the provision for promotions and 
degradations at all stagers according as the subject under education justifies 
or belies his early ” promise.” 
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as the whole of the Athenian public who respect and trust him. 
It is clearly meant that, to the measure of his intelligence, Anytus 
is an able and public-spirited man who deserves the trust he receives. 
This defect, one which he shares with the whole Athenian public, 
is simply that he is an esprit borne. He has the average Athenian 
democratic prejudice against men who are " too clever,” the 
intelligentsia, and the average Athenian *s incapacity for ever calling 
his own prejudices in question, and it is just because he is such a 
” representative man ” that the public trust him. The purpose of 
bringing him in is clearly to make us realize the violence of the 
Athenian prejudice against the “ intellectuals,” and the inability 
of even a well-to-do and ” educated ” public man to discriminate 
between Socrates and the ” intellectuals by profession.” If 
Socrates could be so misconceived by the “ leaders of public opinion,” 
we understand how he came to be prosecuted without needing to 
impute his fate to anything worse than honest stupidity,) 

If you wish a young man to learn a science such as medicine or an 
accomplishment such as flute-playing, to whom do you send him ? 
You always select a teacher who claims to be a professional expert, 
and for that very reason charges a fee for his instructions : you 
would never think of putting him under a mere ” amateur ” who 
does not make a profession of imparting his own skill. It should 
seem, then, that statesmanship, the science of the right conduct of 
affairs and the right manage of life must, by parity of reasoning, be 
learned from the specialists who claim to have made a profession 
of teaching its principles, and consequently, like all professionals, 
charge a fee — that is, from the ” sophists, as men call them.” 
Anytus has the profoundcst hoiTor of the whole profession ; they 
are, he says, as every one can see, mere depravers and corrupters 
of all who frequent their lectures. Yet it is difficult to accept this 
view of them. It would be a unique fact that any class should 
make a paying profession of visibly spoiling the materials entrusted 
to it.^ In point of fact, Protagoras made a considerable fortune 
by the trade of ” teaching goodness,” and he exercised it for over 
forty years. Thus there was plenty of time for him to be found 
out in, but he never was found out, and his high reputation has 
survived him to this day, and he is not the only example in point.^ 
Anytus is quite sure, though he is thankful he has never in his life 
had to do with a sophist, that the sophist is a designing scoundrel, 

^ E.g. the medical profession would not continue to provide anyone with 
a living wage if medical men really killed 'iff their patients. In real life a 
**■ faculty " of Sangrados would be “ found out." Anytus supposes tliat the 
*' sophists " have been found out, and yet contrive to grow fat on their quackery. 

* I think we are bound to take the observations about Protagoras (Meno, 
gid-e) quite seriously. Socrates seriously means that the lifelong success 
of Protagoras, and the high esteem in which he was and is held, show 
that the democratic view that there was nothing at all in him, that he 
was " a palpable and mischievous impostor," is far too simple to account 
for the facts. Protagoras may not have been all he supposed himself to be, 
but there must have been something in him to inspire such long-continued trust 
and veneration. 
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and the society which does not make penal laws to suppress him a 
silly dupe. But, however true his views may be — though by his 
own showing he must be arriving at them by “ divination *' — they 
are not to the point. The question is not who are the corrupters 
of youth, but who are the “ teachers of goodness ” from whom the 
young may learn the true principles of the conduct of life. Anytus 
holds that we need specify no particular professional teachers ; the 
conduct of life can be learned from any decent " Athenian, and 
he has learned it from his father, who learned it again from his. 
It is simply a matter of imbibing an hereditary tradition — a view 
illustrated in the Protagoras by the way in which children pick up 
their mother-tongue or their father^s trade without any formal 
teaching or apprenticeship {Protag. 327^1!.). To doubt the possi- 
bility of this would amount to denying that there have been “ good 
men in Athens (00^-93^). 

Socrates does not deny that there are and have been at Athens 
men who are good at citizenship ” {ayaOoX ra iro^iTiKa)} but what 
he docs doubt is whether such men have also been competent 
teachers of the goodness they practise. The difficulty is that the 
sons of these men have all proved cither worthless or insignificant. 
Thus they clearly did not teach their goodness themselves to tlieir 
sons, and it is notorious that even those of them who, like 
Themistocles, were careful to have their sons trained in mere elegant 
accomplishments, never sent them to anyone for special education 
in " goodness.*' The obvious inference is that the good Athenians," 
whom Anytus regards as competent teachers of goodness, do not 
think themselves or anyone else competent to teach it ; they must 
have supposed that goodness is not the kind of tiling which can be 
taught. Anytus is so chafed at having to listen to such unsparing 
criticism of the eminent figures of the national history that he misses 
the point and relapses into silence with an angry warning to Socrates 
that the Athenian democracy is no safe abode for a man who will 
not learn to bridle his tongue, 2 — a plain hint, on Plato's part, that 

^ Tt has been suggt*stecl by Th. Gomperz that those avoivIs are meant to 
soften down the asperity of the declaration of the Gorgias that none of the 
great figures of Athenian democracy was a true statesman, and even that the 
chief motive of Plato in writing the Meno was to placate a public opinion 
naturally irritated by such utterances. Ihis seems to me hopelessly fanciful. 
{a) There is really no “ recantation ” in the Meno. The democratic leaders 
had been denied in the Gorgias to be statesmen on the ground that they were 
empirics, whereas statesmanship is a science. According to the Meno, these 
same leaders are so convinced that their own '' goodness " is not teachable 
that they make no attempt to get it taught to their sons. I his is just the 
criticism of the Gorgias put in other words, (b) In one respect the Meno 
goes further than the Gorgias. That dialogue had conceded Athens at least 
one genuine statesman, Aristides the just " (Gorgias, 526b). In the Mc7io 
Aristides figures among the rest of the famous men who must have supposed 
that goodness cannot be taught, since he never had it taught to his son 
{Meno, 94fl). 

* Hannibal Chollop’s advice to Mark Tapley, '* You had better crack us up, 
you had," is much the same as that Anytus gives to Socrates, and in both 
cases the warning is probably not meant unkindly. 
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it was just this sort of unsparing and impartial free speech about 
the democracy and its leaders which caused the mistaken but 
intelligible suspicion of incivisme to attach to the philosopher 
(93^95^); . Socrates was really in the habit of employing 

these criticisms is clear from the fact that the very same use of the 
argument about statesmen and their sons occurs both in the Proia- 
goras and in the Alcibiades, 

The sophists may, in any case, be dismissed from the discussion, 
since Meno, on the whole, agrees with Anytus that they cannot teach 
goodness and thinks it a point in favour of Gorgias that he dis- 
claimed the pretension. In fact, most men, like the poet Theognis, 
find themselves unable to make up their minds whether goodness is 
teachable or not. 'hhey say “ Yes and No,'* according to their 
moods. Goodness is thus in a uniquely unfortunate position. 
The claims of the professional teachers are generally disbelieved, 
and the persons whose practice is generally admired cannot make 
up their own minds whether their specialty can be taught. It looks 
as though ihere were neither teachers nor learners of goodness, and 
consequently that it is not a thing which can be taught. But how, 
then, is it ever produced, as we must admit that it is ? On second 
thoughts, we see a way out of the difficulty. Knowledge is not the 
only thing which is beneficial in practice. A right belief {dpOj] So^a) 
will direct practice as satisfactorily as genuine knowledge. A guide 
who had a right belief about the load to Larissa would take you 
there as successfully as one who really knew the way. For practical 
purposes, then, a right belief is as good as knowledge — but for one 
trifling drawback. There would be no practical difference, if you 
could make sure that a man will always retain his right belief. 
But beliefs are like the fabled statues of Daedalus, which can walk 
pAvay if they are not fastened to their place. The statues are fine 
pieces of work, but their price is naturally low if they are loose. 
So a correct belief is a fine thing, if it wall only stay with you, but 
it will not stay long unless you fasi ?n it down airla^ XoytT/xw '' by 
thinking out the reason why ” of it (qS^), and this process is what 
w'e have already called being reminded" (ard/xvv/^rt?). When 
we have thoughf out the reason why," the belief becomes know- 
ledge and is abiding. We may apply this distinction to the solution 
of our problem. 

The “ eminently good men " of Athens pltdnly do not owe their 
usefulness as political leaders to knowledge, for if they did, they 
could teach "statesmanship" to u^' rs. Themistocles and the 
rest were therefore not "scientific statesmen," not croc^ot (99^) — 
the conclusion also reached in the Gorgias — and it is absurd to think 
they owed all their achievements to accident. Their successes 
must havp been due to " correct opinions " (evSofta, 996). They 
were much on a level wilh givers of oracles and diviners, who often 
say ve^ true things without knowing it (since the responses are 
delivered in a sort of temporary "frenzy"). Thus we may class 
together " seers," poets, and statesmen, as beings who all say and 
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do brilliant things without really knowing what they are saying 
or doing, because they are all acting in a state of “ possession/' 
though Anytus, perhaps, will not like our conclusion (956-99^)/ 
To sum up. then : goodness is neither inborn nor yet learned from 
teachers, but arises from a happy irrational “ divine possession " 
(^€ia fxoLpa av€v vov), unless, indeed, there could arise a statesman 
who could teach statesmanship to others. His “goodness ” would 
be to that of other men what substance is to shadow. We must, 
however, remember that our conclusion is tentative ; we cannot 
say with certainty how goodness arises until we have answered the 
still outstanding question what it is. In the meanwhile Mono 
would be doing Athens a service if he could make Anytus more sym- 
pathetic with our point of view (gge-iooc). 

The full meaning of these last remarks only comes out when we 
read them in the light of the Republic and Phaedo. The “ states- 
man who can make another a statesman “ is just the philosopher- 
king of the Republic, where the crowning achievement of the “ideal 
state “ is to make provision for the permanent teaching of a states- 
manship which is science, clear intellectual insight into fundamental 
moral principles, not a succession of “inspired “ adventures, and 
the provision takes the form of a system of thorough education in 
hard scientific thinking which culminates in the direct apprehension 
of “ the good." In the light of this educational scheme, we can 
see that the main object of the concluding argument in the I\l€7io 
is to distinguish between a higher and a lower kind of goodness. 
The higher kind is that which the Republic calls the goodness of the 
philosopher, and it is based upon certain and assured personal 
knowledge of the true scale^^of goods, and is therefore “ abiding." 
The lower kind, which is at best a “ shadow " of true goodness, is 
based on “ opinions " which are true, but are not knowledge, and 
therefore not to be counted on as permanent ; in fact, it rf'sts on 
acceptance of a sound tradition of living which has not been con- 
verted into personal insight into the scale of goods. This is all 
which is demanded in the Republic even of the soldiers of the 
State ; their goodness is loyalty to a tradition of noble living in 
which they have been brought up, but of which they have never 
even asked the reason why, life by an exalted standard of “ honour." 
Since there are sound elements in the moral tradition of any 
civilized community, it is possible for an Athenian statesman in 
whom the best traditions of his city are inbred to “ profit " the 
State by goodness of this inferior kind, “ popular goodness," as the 
Phaedo calls it. But security for permanent continuance in wcli- 
doing is only to be had when a sound traditional code of conduct 
has been converted into knowledge " by understanding of the 

* Socrates regards the achievements of a Themistocles or a Pericles as 
“wizardry,” but he does not mean this as a compliment. “Possession” 
was popularly regarded as a kind of disease, and we have only to go to Aristo- 

? hanes to see what the current estimate of deoudvreis was. 

he effect of his classification is much that which might be produced to-day by 
speaking together of “ ventriloquists, mediums, and cabinet ministers.” 
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" reason why/' that is by personal insight into the character of 
good and personal understanding of the place of each of the 
goods " of life in the hierarchy of good. Thus the true states- 
man would be the Socratic philosopher who understands the 
principle that the “ tendance of the soul " is the supreme business 
of both individual and State, and judges soundly of the nature of 
the “ spiritual health " at which the “ tendance " aims. Of course, 
we readily see that “ philosophic goodness,” being thus identical 
with knowledge of true good, must be ” teachable,” if you go to 
w^ork the right w^ay, whereas a '' goodness ” which does not repose 
on apprehension of principles cannot be taught ; it can only be 
“ imbibed ” by habituation in conformity to a tradition. The 
vacillation of mankind in their attitude to the teachability of 
virtue is thus to be explained by the ambiguity of the word ” good- 
ness ” ; men are dimly aware that real goodness depends on grasp 
of intelligible principles and thus ought to be teachable, but they 
confuse this real goodness with its shadow, loyalty to an established 
tradition qiia established, and common experience shows that this, 
however it is to be secured, cannot be secured by teaching. The 
contributions of the dialogue to the theory of knowledge, the ex- 
position of the doctrine of ” reminiscence ” eind of the principles 
of method, with all their importance, are meant to be secondary 
to this main result ; the account of pie-existence and immortality, 
again, is strictly subordinate to the theory of dvdf/vY]crL^ itself. 
It would be a complete misunderstanding to find the main purport 
of the dialogue in these things, though there is no reason to doubt 
that they w^ere connected in the personal Welt-Anschauung of 
Socrates with his main tenet, the supreme worth of the and 
its specific good, knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCRATIC DIALOGUES: EVTIIYPIIRO, APOLOGY. 

CIUTO 

I HAVE reserved these well-known dialogues for considera- 
tion at this point for the simple reason that it is difficult to 
separate them from the Phaedo ; thus it is natural to make 
the treatment of them the immediate prelude to a study of the 
four great works in which Plato s dramatic genius shows itself 
most perfect. M do not mean to imply that I regard the whole 
series of dialogues which centre round the trial and death of Socrates 
as uninterruptedly following one another in order of composition. 
As I have already explained, I do not feel satisfied that we are safe 
in saying more on the question than tljat the slighter v/orks we are 
considering must, at least in the main, be regarded as earlier than 
the four great dramatic dialogues. It is possible, pcrljaps even 
probable, that at any rate the Apology may have been written 
before several of the works we have already dealt with, but the 
probability need not affect our treatment if it is true, as the present 
analysis tries to show, that" there is no serious variation in the 
doctrine of Plato's dialogues until we come to the scries unmistak- 
ably shown by stjde to be later than the Republic. In treating of 
the whole series of these “ dialogues of the trial and im])risonment " 
I shall avail myself fully of the commentaries of Professor Burnet 
(Euihyphro, Apology, Crito, 1924; Phaedo, 1911) ; this will make it 
possible to aim at a brevity which I should have been only too glad 
to secure for some other parts of this book. 

I. Enthyphro. — On all questions connected with the scene and 
personages of the dialogue, see Burnet's Introductory Note, to which 
I would only append the following remarks. It is not certain that 
the Euthypliro of our dialogue is the person of the same name whom 
we have encountered in the Crafylus, though this is possible. If 
the two men arc one and the same, we shall clearly have to think of 
Euthyphro as now in middle age and his father as a man of some 
seven ty-five or more. To my own mind, the lone of the conversa- 
tion is consistent with these suppositions and inconsisteni with 
regarding Euthyphro as in any sense young. (He is a familiar 
figure in the ecclesia which he often addresses.) 1 fully agree with 
Burnet that the supposed proceedings by Euthyphro against his 
father as a murderer must be historical fact ; the situation is too 
bizarre to be a natural fiction. Also I think it clear that legally 

X46 
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Euthyphro had no case and was probably non-suited by the 
Basileus, but I would add that in all probability Euthyphro himself 
counted on this issue. His object, as he explains at 4c, is to clear 
himself from the religious pollution incurred by being in any way 
nccessory to a If he files an information against his father, 

even with full knowledge that it will be dismissed on technical 
grounds, he has done all that a scrupulous conscience can require. 
Any possible “ pollution '' will henceforth rest not on him but on 
the authorities, and he would probably feel himself free for the 
future to live in ordinary family relations with his father. This 
is presumably what he wished to do. We need not suppose that 
he expects or desires any grave consequences to happen to the old 
gentleman. As to the main purpose of the dialogue, again, I think 
Burnet is clearly right. As both Plato and Aeschines represent, 
Socrates had lived in association with religious ctscetics and mystics 
of the Orphic type ; every one also knew that lie had been formally 
convicted of some kind of religious innovation. The natural 
inference would have been tliat he was himself a sect^y much of the 
same type as Euthyphro, as Euthyphro .seems to suppose. It was 
a duty of piety to his memory to make it clear that his views on 
religion were very different from those of a sect who found the 
deep things of God in stories like those of the binding of Cronus 
and the mutilation of Uranus — tciles which had nothing to do with 
the official worship of Athens and were repulsive to the ordinary 
Athenian. It is equally clear that Euthy])hro is not intended, as 
has often been said, to repiescnt Athenian orthodoxy,'' the 
attitude of the dicasts who voted for the conviction of Socrates, 
since, as Burnet points out, he instinctively takes the side of 
Socrates as soon as he has heard the nature of the charge against 
him, and classes Socrates and himself together as theologians 
exposed to the unintelligent dorision of the vulgar." ^ 

Ostensibly the problem of the dialogue is to determine the real 
character of ocnory]^, "piety/' or as we should probably say now, 
" religion," that part of right cc^ iduct which is concerned with 
man's duty to God. As usual, no final result is expressly arrived 
at, but the interest lies in the comparison of two different con- 
ceptions of what " religion " is. The conclusion to which we seem 
to be coming, but for an unexpected difficulty, is that religion is 
the " art of traffic between man and gods," or the art of receiving 
from the gods and giving to them {Euthyphro, 14^^, e). On the face 
of it, this is a view of religion thoroughly in keeping with the more 
sordid side of the ancient State cultus, which was very much regulated 

1 See the full treatment of all this in Burnet, op. cit, pp. 2-7. As to*" the 
ordinary Athenian estimate of the Hesiodic stories about Uranus and Cronus, 
see Aristophanes, Clouds, 904. Isocrates, xl. 38-40. How far the Athenians 
were from taking Cronus seriously is sufficiently shown by the simple fact that 
Kpbvoi is Attic for " old Meihusalem ” or " Rip van Winkle." Even the 
allusion of Aeschylus, Ag. 1O8 ff., has a touch of contempt for the unnamed 
being v^ho is now " down and out” (rpiaKrijpos otx^rai- Tvxdip) and the “ bully” 
who preceded him epdaci ^pvotu). 
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on the do ut des principle. It exactly hits off, for example, the 
spirit of religio as understood in the early days of the Roman 
republic. Hence it is not surprising that more than one editor 
(Adam, Burnet) should have found the real point of the dialogue 
in a hint thrown out, but not followed up, a little earlier (Euthyphro, 
13^), that religion should rather be thought of as the co-operation of 
man with God towards some noble result {irdyKaXov ipyov) which 
is left unspecified. It is at least certain that the making of this 
point is one of the main objects of the discussion, and that the view 
is shown to arise directly out of the application to religion of the 
notion of “ tendance " {OepaTreia), so fundamental in the Socratic 
ethics. But I think it would probably be mistaken to suppose 
that the other formula is intended to be rejected as conveying 
a selfish and sordid conception of religion. In the sense put upon 
it by ordinary Athenian practice, and apparently by Euthyphro 
himself, that religion consists in knowing how to perform a ritual 
worship which will procure tangible returns for the worshipper, 
the formula is, no doubt, sordid enough and wholly at variance with 
the conception of God and the service of God attributed to Socrates 
throughout the dialogues. But this interpretation is not the only 
one which could be put on the phrase. If we think rightly of the 
blessings for which it is proper to pray, it will be a worthy con- 
ception of religion that it is an intercourse between man and God 
in which we offer “ acceptable sacrifice '' and receive in return the 
true goods of soul and body.^ And there can be no doubt both that 
praying and sacrificing aright are oertoTT?? and that otnoTT/?, 
since it is virtue or a part of virtue, is in the Socratic view an cVtcrTry/xr; 
or rexv-rjt application of ^knowledge to the regulation of practice. 
Plato himself, who deals with the regulation of institutional religion 
at length in the Laws, would have had nothing in principle against 
such a formula, rightly interpreted. The early Academy seem to 
have been right in including among their definitions of “piety"' 
(ivori/Seia) alternative formulae which are obviously conflations 
of the different suggestions of our dialogue, “ a faculty of the 
voluntary service of the gods ; right belief about honouring the 
gods ; the science of honouring the gods.” ^ Hence I do not feel 
at liberty to treat the two suggestions about the nature of religion 
as meant to be exclusive of one another. 

A very brief analysis of the argument will enable us to re- 

1 Cf. the model of an acceptable prayer offered by Socrates, Phaedriis, 
2ygc, and the conception of daijuLoves as the middlemen in the " traffic 
between man and God " in the speech of Diotima reproduced by Socrates in 
Symposium, 207 .e. 

* [Plat.] Def. 4l2tf 14, dOva/Mis OepaircvTiK^ deCjv iKoocnof' irepi SeQjv virbXrjpL^ 
6 pdr)' iTTLtTTijfn) irepi deCov TLjxijs. Cf. the definition of ayveia {ibid. 12), 7175 

d€Ov TifjL^s Karb. <p(f(TLv depancla, and of da-wp {ibid. 413a 9), depdirevna deov dpeerrov 
deip. That the Academic definitions of our Plato MSS. in the mam belong 
to the earliest days of the Academy is shown by the frequent appeals made 
to them in Aristotle, especially in the Topics. In some cases the testimony 
of Aristotle enables us to refer a definition specifically to Speusippus or 
Xenocrates as the author. 
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discover in the Euthyphro the principal points of both ethical and 
metaphysical doctrine with which we are already familiar. 

The act for which Euthyphro is arraigning his father, we must 
remember, is specifically an offence against religious law, not a 
civil wrong, and Euthyphro does not profess to be in any way 
actuated by motives of humanity or regard for civil right. He is 
afraid of incurring religious “ pollution ” by living in household 
relations with a sacrilegious person," and wishes to safeguard 
himself. It is implied that the average Athenian, who is shocked 
at his procedure, is ignorant of or indifferent to the religious law 
in which Euthyphro considers himselt an expert. Obviously, then, 
as a " doctor in theology " he may be presumed to know what we 
might call “ canon law " in its entirety, not merely the paragraphs 
of it which deal with homicide. Hence Socrates, as a person 
rliortly to be accused of irreligion, appeals to him as an expert for 
an answer to the question what " piety " (to ciVc/Sc?) or " religious 
duty " (to oa-Lov) is in its genuine character. There must be some 
one character which belongs to all action which is “ religiously 
right ” (ocrioi/), and an opposite character which is shown in all 
action which is religiously wrong. There must be a definition of 
" religious obligation," and we want to know whkt it is. It is 
noticeable that this common character of the " religiously right " 
is at the outset spoken of as a single lUa [Euthyphro, ^d) and subse- 
quently as an cTSos (6^ and an ova-ca (iia). This is the language 
familiar to us as technical in the so-called Platonic " theory of 
Forms," but it is represented as understood at once by Euthyphro 
without any kind of explanation. It seems quite impossible to 
escape the conclusion that from the very first Plato represented 
Socrates as habitually using language of this kind and being readily 
understood by his contemporaries.' 

Like so man^^ of the interlocutors in these early dialogues of 
Plato, Euthyphro at first confuses definition with the enumeration 
of examples. " Religious duty " is to proceed against the party 
guilty of an offence against religion whether it be a homicide or a 
sacrilegious theft, or any other such crime, without being deterred 
by any regard for the ties of blood , to neglect this duty is " irre- 
ligious " (5d-e), We have the best of examples for this, that of 
Zeus himself who " chained " his own father. Of course, if this 
statement is taken to be more than a production of instances, it 
would be delightfully " circular," since it makes religious duty 
amount to active opposition to irreligion, Socrates prefers to 
regard the statement as a mere illustration and simply repeats 
his request for an account of the " one form " in virtue of which 

1 There is indeed an important point on which Socrates is represented as 
needing to explain himself in the Phaedo ; he has to explain at some length 
how the theory of Forms bears on the problem of coming into being and 
passing out of being.*’ Wc may readily fclieve that this would need some ex- 
plaining to most persons, but. the meaning of the words, /5^a, efSos, and the 
reality of the existence of ‘ forms/* is simply presupposed in the Phaedo, as 
elsewhere, without any explanation or justification. 

6 
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all religious duties are religious. This leads to a first attempt at 
definition : the religious is what is pleasing to the gods, the 
irreligious what is not pleasing to them’' (6e). This is, in form, a 
good definition ; whether it is sound in substance remains to be 
seen. The difficulty is that, according to Euthyphro himself, dis- 
sensions and enmities exist among the gods.^ Now it is not every 
disagreement which leads to quarrels and enmities. A difference of 
opinion about number, size, or weight is readily settled by an 
appeal to counting, measuring, or weighing. It is when we come to 
disagreement about moral questions — " right and wrong, fine and 
ugly, good and bad ** — that it is hard t0 find a standard by which to 
settle the disagreement, and this is why it is regularly differences of 
this kind which lead to quarrels and factions among us ^ {jc-d). 
We may fairly reason that if the gods quarrel and fight, it is over 
the same questions ; they quarrel about right and wrong, and each 
party will be pleased by what it regards as right and offended by 
what it thinks wrong. Thus what pleases one god may offend 
another, and the same act will be, in that case, both religious and 
irreligious (8a). Cronus, for example, can hardly be supposed to 
approve of Euthyphro 's present proceedings. 

Euthyphro ’s way of meeting the difficulty is to commit in an 
undisguised form the circle already implied in his original state- 
ment. There are points, he urges, on which all the gods would 
agree ; they would all agree, for example, that wrongful homicide 
ought not to go unpunished. (Thus he suggests that the definition 
might run that religious acts are those which the gods approve 
unanimously, with the explanation that the class acts unani- 
mously approved by the gods ** is identical with the class of rightful 
acts.) But the suggestion makes matters no better. No one, not 
even the defendant in a prosecution for homicide, ever denies that 
wrongful homicide, or any other wrongful act, ought to be punished. 
The issue at stake is always which of the two parties is in the wrong 
and what is the precise character of the wrong committed. If the 

^ These " wars in heaven " refer principally to the stories of the dethrone- 
fnent of Cronns and the Titans and the war of the gods with the giants, to 
which allusion has already been made. They are part of the Orphic and the 
Hesiodic theogonies. Socrates does not believe such stories (Euthyphro, 6a-c) 
and it is easy to show that they were not taken seriously by Athenians in 
general, but Euthyphro has expressly avowed his belief in them and still 
stranger talcs {6b), and it is he who is offering the definition. Hence the 
objection is perfectly valid against him. 

* The passage is noteworthy. Plato is fond of assimilating the use of a 
true ** scale of values " to the employment of number, measure, and weight. 
We may fairly conjecture with Burnet that the suggestion comes Irom 
Socrates. Knowledge of good, by enabling us to estimate correctly the relative 
worth of different " goods," would reduce our heated quarrels about our 
" rights " to a problem in " moral arithmetic." There is much truth in this. 
In the bitterest of such quarrels both parties often sincerely wish for no 
more than their fair due." The trouble is that they cannot agree on the 
question how much that is. Compare Leibniz’s hope that a perfected 
• symbolic logic " would reduce all philosophical disputes to the working of 
a “ calculation." 
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gods are at variance, then, their difference cannot be on the 
question whether a wrongful act should be punished, but on the 
very different question what acts are wrongful. How do we know, 
for example, that different gods might not be of different mind 
about the rightness or wrongfulness of the step Euthyphro is 
now taking ? This, however, is only a minor difficulty. We may 
allow Euthyphro to put his definition in the amended form. ** The 
religious is that which the gods approve and the irreligious that 
which they disapprove unanimously.’* But we still have to ask 
the graver question, “ Is a religious act religious because the gods 
approve it, or do they approve it because it is religious ? ” (Sb-ioa). 

(The question is one which has played a prominent part in 
ethical controversy in later days. It amounts to asking whether 
acts of piety, or more generally virtuous acts, derive their character 
of being right from the mere fact of being commanded, or are com- 
manded because they are antecedently intrinsically right. Are the 
“ commandments of God ” arbitrary ? Is moral obligation created 
by the imposition of a command ? I'his is, in effect, the thesis of 
both Hobbes and Locke, and is what Ciidworth is denying in his 
treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality, when he sets himself 
to argue that acts are good or bad “ by nature ami not by “ mere 
will.*' The same issue reappears in a different terminology in the 
objection taken against Hutcheson's doctrine of an “ implanted 
moral sense " by those who urged that on the theory in question 
our Creator might have given us an inverted “ moral sense," and 
then the promotion of human misery would have been our highest 
duty.) 1 The point is too fine to be taken at once by a man of 
Euthyphro *s type, and therefore has to be explained at a length 
which we find superfluous. The difficulty hardly exists for us, 
because we are accustomed from childhood to the distinction be- 
tween the active and passive " voices " of a verb. In the time of 
Plato there was, as Burnet reminds us, no grammatical termin- 
ology ; the very distinction between a verb and a noun is not 
known to have been drawn by anyone before Plato himself, and 
that in a late dialogue, the Sopht^tes. The point to be made is 
the simple one that a definition of an ovaia cannot properly be 
given by means of a verb in the passive voice (Burnet, loc. dt.). 
That is, it is no answer to the question what something is, to be 
told w'hat some one or something else does to it. In more scholastic 
terminology, a formula of this kind would be a definition by means 
of a mere “ extrinsic denomination," and would throw no light 
on the quiddity of the definiendum?- (It must be remembered that 

^ The problem was also a prominent one in the age of Scholasticism. It 
is against the view that obligation is created by command that St. Thomas 
{S.e.G. iii. 122) says that fornication is not sufficiently proved to be sinful 
by alleging that it is an “ injury to God/* “ For we only offend God by 
doing what is against our own good/* It therefore still remains to show 
that the conduct in question is “ against our own good.'* 

■ Of course such definitions are common enough ; e.g. you could not define 
" trustee " except by a verb in the passive voice or its equivalent. But what 
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in a question of moral science we are not concerned with a purely 
nominal definition, like those of mathematics, the mere interpreta- 
tion of a new s5mfibol by a combination of symbols already familiar. 
The definition of a character such as oo-lov is inevitably a real 
definition, and this is why Socrates calls it a discourse about an 

ova-ta,) 

The principle to be laid down is that when something happens 
to, or is done to, a thing there is always a correlated person or 
thing who is the doer. Thus if a thing is carried, or is seen, there 
is some one or something who carries or sees that thing. And when 
we use a passive '' participle or adjective to characterize any- 
thing, we do so because something is being done to the thing by 
something else. (Thus, it is meant, if a thing is being seen by 
some one it is a “ thing seen " or visible {bpu)fX€vov) , but you could 
not argue that because a thing is visible some one must actually 
be seeing it.^) In other words, a passive participle or adjective 
of passive sense is always a denominaiio extrinscca. Now a thing 
which is liked or approved (<j>L\ovfjL€vov) comes under this rule ; 
“it is not because it is a-thing-approved that some one ap- 
proves it ; it is because some one actually approves it that it is 
a-thing-approved “ (loc.) But this consideration is fatal to our 
proposed formula, if the formula be taken as a definition of 
TO oo-toi/. If “ all the gods “ approve the “ religious act,“ that, as 
Euthyphro concedes at once, is because the act is “ religious “ ; 
its character as ocnov is the cause of their approbation. The 
“extrinsic denomination"' thing - approved - by - the - gods, on 
the other hand, only belongs to to oo-lov as a consequence of 
the fact that the gods approve it. Thus the formula does not 
tell us what the character on the ground of which the gods 
approve certain acts is (its ovo-ta), but only something which 
happens to these acts, namely, that the gods approve them ; 
it tells us an “affection" (jra^o?) of the “religious," not its 
quiddity (iia).^ 

Thus we have to begin the work of looking for a definition of 
the “ religious " over again. Our definitions keep running away 
from us, like the mythical statues of Daedalus, the reputed ancestor 
you are really defining in this case is a relation, the relation of the trustee to 
the “ truster." In the case of rb daiov we are attempting to define a 
quality {irdOos), and it is no definition of this quality to say that " the gods 
like it." 

^ Berkeley, it is true, seems sometimes to be arguing as though we could 
infer from the fact that a thing is visible, the further fact that some one is 
always seeing it. But even he w'ould hardly have argued that if a thing is 
eatable, some one must be eating it. 

* It is tacitly assumed that if the gods approve x, y, z . . . they do so 
for an intelligible reason. There is some character common to x, y, z over 
and above the " extrinsic denomination " of being in fact approved, and this 
character is the ground of the approbation. On the use of the words oiforia. 
wddos (the most general name for anything, mode, quality, relation, etc., which 
can be asserted of a subject), see Burnet’s notes, loc. cit. The way in which 
the terms are used without explanation implies that they are part of an 
already familiar logical terminology. 
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of Socrates.^ Socrates must have inherited, much against his will, 
a double portion of his ancestor's gift, for it seems that he can 
bestow mobility on other men's “ products " as well as on his own. 
But he will try to do what he can to remedy the trouble. At this 
point (12a) the discussion makes a fresh start — a start, we may note, 
due to the direct suggestion of Socrates, whose part in the dialogues 
is by no means so exclusively that of a mere critic of others as is 
sometimes fancied. What is the relation of to oo-tov (religion) to 
SiKaLoaih'rf (duty, obligation, morality in general) ? We both 
admit that whatever is religious (oo-tov) is “ dutiful " or right " 
(StKtttov) ; can we convert the proposition simpiiciter and say that 
whatever is right is religious ? Le. is all duty duty to God ? 
F^uthyphro has the difficulty which seems to beset all beginners in 
logic in seeing that the universal affirmative proposition does not 
admit of simple conversion, and the point has to be made clear 
to him by examples. All reverence (at^ws) is fear, but it is not 
true that all fear {e.g. fear of illness) is reverence. All odd integers 
are numbers, but all numbers are not odd. Reverence is a " part " 
of fear as odd number " is of number. In the more developed 
logical terminology of Aristotle, the thing would, of course, be 
expressed by saying that reverence and odd number are species 
(€tS>?) of the genera fear and number, but Plato, who sits loose to 
terminology, except when it is needed for the purpose immediately 
in hand, habitually uses the word ** part " ijjiopLov, fxipo^;) for what 
wo still call the membra dividentia of a logical “ division." When 
the point has been explained to him, Euthyphro at once answers 
that TO ocrioy is Only one part of to ^Uaiov — that is, in modem 
language, that duty to God is not the whole of the duty of man, but 
one specific branch of it. Thus, like the mass of mankind, he 
believes in a plurality of distinct " virtues." Man has, e,g., a certain 
set of " duties to God," and another distinct set of duties to his 
fellow-mcn, and it would follow that you might specialize in one of 
these branches of duty but neglect the others. You might be 
strong in " religion " but weak, e.g*, in honesty, like the legendary 
Welshman who " had a wonderfuj gift in prayer but was an awful 
liar." From the Socratic point cf view, this would be impossible. 
All virtue is knowledge of good, and consequently any one real 
virtue, if you live up to it, will prove to cover the whole of human 
conduct. The " content " of morality and that of religion would 
thus alike be the whole sphere of human conduct, and it would be 
quite impossible in principle to distinguisli a man's " religious " 
from his “ moral " duties. At bottom, the reason why the Euthyphro 
ends negatively is the same as that wliich accounts for the formally 
negative result of the Laches or Charmides, the fact that genuine 
" goodness " is a unity. 

* For the point of the jest, see Burnet, loc. cit. It would be spoilt if there 

were any truth in the later story that Socrates was actually the son of a 
sculptor and had practised the calling himself, as any intelligent reader ought 
to see. 
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This is suggested at once for us in I2d, If " religion " is a 
** part ” of morality, we must go on to ask " which '* part it is ; 
i.e., to use the technical phrase which meets us as such for the first 
time in the Theaetetus, we must ask for the " difference which 
marks off " religious " duties from the rest of our duties. We 
may suggest that to StKatov can be divided into two species, the 
“ cult " or ” service (^cpaTrcta) of the gods and the cult or service 
of man ; the former will be religion (i2e). The thought is that all 
morality is service, and that service falls under two mutually 
exclusive heads, the “ service of God,” and “ the service of man,” a 
view still widely popular. (From Socrat^^s' point of view, of course, 
the view would be false ; you cannot serve man without in the 
very act serving God, nor serve God without serving man.) 

To follow the argument to which this third attempt at a defini- 
tion gives rise, we have to remember that the word was 

in use in two special connexions. It was used of the cuU of a 
deity by his worshipper (cp. our objectionable use of the phrases 
” divine service,” ” Sunday services ”), or of a great man by his 
courtiers, and of the ” tending ” of men or animals by professionals 
such as physicians and grooms (the sense of the word from which 
Socrates developed his conception of the ” tending of one‘s soul ” 
as the supreme business of life). The problem is to determine in 
which, if either of these senses, religion is to be called the ” service ” 
of God, If we start with the second sense, that in which the pro- 
fessional trainer of hounds or oxherd may be said to ” tend ” or 
” serve ” the hounds or oxen, we see that the aim of such tendance 
is always to make the ” tended ” better, to get the dogs or oxen 
into the pink of conditiop and keep them so. But we cannot 
suppose that religion is the service of God in this sense. No one 
would say that by performing his ” religious duties ” he ” makes his 
gods better ” (i3a-c). We must mean ” service ” in the very different 
sense in which slaves are said to “serve” or “ tend ” their owner. 
Now the “ service ” of a slave consists in acting as an instrument 
or ” understrapper ” in carrying out his owner's business ; it is a 
form of v 7 rr)p€TiKT^, “ co-operating as a subordinate with a superior 
for the achievement of some result ” {I3^^). 

Now we can say at once what the result to which the slave of a 
medical man contributes under his master's direction is ; it is the 
curing of the master’s patients. So the slave of a builder contri- 
butes as a subordinate to the construction of a ship or a house. If, 
then, “ serving God ” means contributing as an underworker 
contributes to the business of his superior, if it is “ co-operation 
as an instrument,” what is the great work to which 7 m contribute 
” under the gods ” ? (13^). (No answer is given to the question in 
our dialogue. None could be given by a man like Euthyphro who 
keeps his morality and his religion in separate “ water-tight com- 
partments,” and Socrates naturally does not answer his own question. 
But it is not hard to discover from other dialogues what the Socratic 
answer would be. The great business of man, we know, is to ” tend ” 
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his own soul, and so far as he can the souls of all who come into 
contact with him, to ** make them as good as possible.*' We shall 
find him, in the Phaedo and elsewhere, describing this course of life 
as “ assimilation to God ” (pfjuoCtaaL^ Thus we shall not go far 

wrong if we say that the “ great and glorious work of God " is to be 
the source of order and good to the universe, and that we ** contri- 
bute under God " to that work in the degree to which we bring 
order and good into the little “ world *' of our own personal life 
and that of the society to which we belong. Such an answer would, 
of course, presuppose the " unity of the virtues,** and break down 
all barriers between the service of man and the service of God, 
morality and religion ; it would make irreligion a breach of morality 
and laxity of morals an offence against religion.! 

Euthyphro's inability to follow the thought of Socrates throws 
him back on what had all along been his implied position, the position 
of the fanatic who divorces religion from morality. “ If a man 
knows how to please the gods by his words of prayer and his acts 
of sacrifice — that is religion, and that is what makes private families 
and public commonwealths prosperous ** (146). In briefer phrase, 
religion is ** a science of sacrificing and praying ** (14c). (Euthyphro, 
of course, takes the word “ science ** employed' by Socrates to 
mean simply correct knowlege of the ritual to be observed.) Now 
in sacrificing we give something to the gods and in prayer we ask 
something from them. So we may finally put Euthyphro's thought 
into this definition (the fourth and last of the dialogue), "Religion 
is the science of asking the gods for things and giving things to 
them ** (14^/). Now the right way of asking will be to ask for what 
we really need, and the right way of giving will be to give the gods 
what they want of us, and thus religion turns out to be " an art of 
traffic between men and gods ** (ffXTropLKr) Ti\vr} B^ol^ Kal avOpdiiroL^ 
Trap dXXyjXwv, } 3 ut traffic is, of course, a transaction between 

two parties for mutual .advantages ; one " cannot be buyer and 
seller too.** What one party to the traffic between gods and men 
gets out of the transaction is obvious ; the gods send us all the good 
things we enjoy. But what " advantage ** (ox^cA^m) do they get 
from us ? No " profit,*' says Euthyphro, but " honour and thanks 
and gratitude" (ti/xt; tc Kal yipa Kal "The religious 

act '’thus turns out to be "that which is grateful {Kexapia-fxivov) to 
the gods," and this brings us back to the very definition we have 
already had to reject, that " the religious " is to toZs OeoU </)tAoi', "what 
the gods approve " (15^*) ; so that we are no nearer knowing what 
religion is than when we began our discussion. 

As I have said, the gentle satire on the unworthy conception of 
religion as a trade-enterprise carried on by God and man for their 
mutual benefit ought not to blind us to the fact that the definition 
of it as knowing how to ask from God and how to make a return to 
Him is capable of being understood in a genuinely Socratic sense. 
The very introduction into this formula of imaryjarj as the genus 
of religion should indicate that it contains' a suggestion we are 
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meant to follow out. " Imitation,” says the proverb, ” is the 
sincerest form of flattery.” And we may add that the ” imitation 
of God ” shown in a life devoted to the ” tendance of the soul ” is 
the one acceptable and the true thanksgiving for the goods we 
receive from God. So understood, the formula that religion is 
asking the right things from God and making the right return does 
not contradict but coincides with the other formula that it is co- 
operation as agents “under God” in a great and glorious “work.” 

2. Apology, — The Apology is too well known to require any 
elaborate analysis, though it must not be passed over without some 
remarks on points of general interest. Apart from its strictly 
historical interest as a professed faithful reproduction of the actual 
language of Socrates at the memorable trial, it has a philosophical 
interest as a picture of the life of “ tendance of the soul ” adopted 
with full consciousness and led at all costs to its appropriate and 
glorious end. What is depicted is the life of a “ martyr ” of the 
best type as seen from within by the martyr himself; the object 
of the picture is to make us understand why the martyr chooses 
such a life and why the completion of his career by the martyr’s 
death is a corona and not a “ disaster.” In our more commonplace 
moods we are accustomed to think of martyrdom as a highly dis- 
agreeable duty ; perhaps it must not be shirked, but we feel that, 
to be made tolerable to our imagination, it must be “ made up ” to 
the martyr by an “ exaltation ” to follow it. Plato means us 
rather to feel that the martyrdom is itself the “ exaltation ” : 
in CYUce gandium spiriius ; ambula uhi vis . . . non invenies 
altiorem viam supra, nec securiorem viam infra, nisi viam sanctae 
crncis. The Apology is t^ Hellenic counterpart of the second 
book of the Imitaiio, 

For the considerations which make it certain that in substance 
Plato has preserved the actual speech of Socrates (which, as he lets 
us know, he himself heard), see Burnet’s Introductory Note and the 
works referred to there. We must, of course, understand that, 
like all the circulated versions of celebrated speeches (those of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes in the matter of the “Crown,” for 
example), the published speech is supposed to have been “revised ” 
in accord with the canons of prose- writing. Plato has, no doubt, 
done for the defence of Socrates what men like Demosthenes did 
for their own speeches before they gave them to the world. At the 
same time we clearly have no right to assume that the process of 
revision and polishing involves any falsification of fundamental 
facts. That what we possess is in substance a record of what 
Socrates actually said is sufficiently proved b}^ the single considera- 
tion that, though we cannot date the circulation of the Apology 
exactly, we can at least be sure that it must have been given to the 
world within a few years of the actual trial, and would thus be read 
by numbers of persons, including both devoted admirers of the 
philosopher and hostile critics (and presumably even some of the 
fudges who had sat upon the case), who would at once detect any 
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falsification of such recent facts.^ It should also be added that 
even the subtle art by which Socrates, while professing to be a mere 
‘'la3nnan” in forensic oratory, actually makes his speech conform 
to precedent in its general structure, an art most readily appreciated 
by following Burnet's careful analysis, is certainly not a mere 
stylistic “ improvement ” by Plato. The Gorgias and Phaedrus 
would be mere mystifications if it were not the fact that, for all 
his contempt for the ideals of contemporary “ rhetoric," Socrates 
was quite familiar with its recognized methods and principles. 
Indeed, the Apology might be said to afford an ironical illustration 
of the paradox of the Gorgias about the uses which may legitimately 
be made of rhetorical devices. Socrates is in the position of an 
accused party, and he makes a "defence " which has been felt from 
the time of Xenophon onward to be something very much like an 
avowal of guilt. This is exactly in accord with the principles of 
the Gorgias. Socrates is accused of an offence, and in the eyes of 
an average Athenian, though not in his own, he has done what 
amounts to the commission of that offence. Consequently he uses 
impressive eloquence, not to veil the facts but to put their reality 
in the clearest light. He is, and for many years has been, a " sus- 
pected character," and the w'hole " defence " consists in insisting 
on the point and explaining that the suspicion has been inevitable. 
Even the act of which an ordinary advocate would have made the 
most as evidence of " sound democratic sentiments," Socrates* 
defiance of the order of the " Thirty " in the affair of Leon (ApoL 
32c-d), is deliberately introduced by a previous narrative of an 
event of which such an advocate would have been careful to say 
nothing, or as little as possible, Socrates* opposition to the 
at the trial of the Arginusac generals. Thus what might have been 
used by a man like Lysias to make an acquittal morally certain is 
actually employed by Socrates as an opportiinity to warn the 
court that they must expc^.t from him no sacrifice of conviction to 
"democratic sentiments." From the point of view of a Lysias, 
Socrates must have been " throwing away the ace of trumps ** by 
using the story of his defiance of the Thirty as he does. 

The very singular historical circumstances of the trial of Socrates 
have been better explained in Professor Burnet’s notes to his 
edition of the Apology and the chapter on the " Trial " in Greek 
Philosophy, Part than anywhere else. I shall therefore refer 
the reader to those works for full discussion contenting myself with 
an indication of the points which seem most important. 

Though the actual prosecutor wes Meletus, every one knew that 
the real instigator of the whole business was Anytus, one of the two 

^ In particular, it is quite unthinkable that Plato should have invented 
the few words, addressed to friends and supporters after the court had voted 
the penalty of death, with which the Apology closes. Modern writers, who 
think it “ impossible '* that Socrates should have spoken after sentence had 
been pronounced, are simply transferring the procedure of a modern European 
court cf justice to the Athens of the fifth century, por the opportunity the 
case would give for the making of the remarks, see Burnet, Apology, p. i6i. 
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most admired and trusted leaders of the restored democracy. 
Since Anytus was in one and the same year assisting the prosecution 
of Socrates but helping the defence of Andocides on the very same 
charge of “ irreligion/' we cannot suppose motives of fanaticism 
to have had anything to do with his action. We may fairly suppose 
that what he attributed to Socrates was the “ corruption of the 
young men,*' and that this meant exercising an influence hostile 
to the temper of unquestioning loyalty to the democracy. That 
this crime, if it is a crime, was one of which Socrates was guilty can 
be proved from the Apology itself, where his capital point is that he 
is ready to encounter the hostility of the or of any one else 

at the bidding of conscience. Such criticisms of the heroes of the 
old democracy as we read in the Gorgias and Meno are additional 
evidence, though, in fact, a “ practical politician ** like Anytus 
would need no evidence beyond the notorious intimacies between 
the philosopher and men like Alcibiades, Critias, and Charmides. 
But there was a reason why Anytus could neither put his real case 
forward without disguise of some kind nor appear as the actual 
prosecutor, and this reason has rightly been insisted on by Burnet. 
The worst offences " of Socrates had been committed under the 
old democracy and all open reference to them was banned by 
the Act of Oblivion forbidding all questioning of citizens for any- 
thing done before the archonship of Euclides. Anytus had himself 
been one of the foremost promoters of this Act and could therefore 
neither himself prosecute, nor instigate anyone else to prosecute, acts 
covered by this amnesty. It was necessary to put forward some 
further pretext for proceeding and to find a nominal prosecutor 
who would make the pretext the main charge in his indictment. 
This explains why, to judge from the Apology, the precise nature 
of the corruption of the young " by Socrates was left so much in 
the dark that we only discover what is meant by reading rather 
carefully between the lines of the defence. It also explains the 
selection of irreligion** as the accusation to be pressed home and 
of Meletus as the nominal prosecutor. Burnet is plainly right in 
holding that it is most improbable, since the name Meletus is a 
rare one, that there should have been two men of that name, one of 
whom prosecuted Socrates and another Andocides for the same 
offence in the same year. If, as is probable, the prosecutor in both 
cases was the same man, and the speech “ against Andocides *' 
preserved to us under the name of Lysias that delivered by Meletus 
in the prosecution of Andocides — ^whether it is a composition of 
his own, or one written by Lysias to be spoken “ in character,” 
we see at once why Meletus was selected. The speech against 
Andocides is that of a sincere but hopelessly crazy fanatic — the 
very man to make the right sort of tool for a political intrigue just 
because he combines absolute honesty with the simplicity of a half- 
wit. Such a man would throw himself heart and soul into the 
prosecution of an impie, none the less effectively because, as is 
clear from the line taken by Socrates in his defence, neither he nor 
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anyone else knew precisely what the “ impiety " consisted in. 
(It is also worth notice that according to Andocides Meletus was 
one of the party who executed the illegal arrest of Leon, in which 
Socrates refused to be concerned, and thus, as a man who had 
contracted the pollution of ought to have been in the dock 

himself on the very charge he was bringing against less guilty folk. 
That Socrates disdains to make a point of this is strictly in keeping 
with his character.) As to the meaning of the “ impiety " charged 
against Socrates, all that we learn from the Apology is that Socrates 
regards it as having something to do with the caricatures of his 
earlier scientific pursuits in the Clouds and other comedies, where 
men of science in general are represented as having no respect for 
the gods of the current official worships. No doubt this statement 
is correct, as far as it goes, but there must have been something 
more behind the indictment of Socrates. The fact that Andocides 
was tried on the same charge about the same time for a ritual offence 
and found it necessary in his defence to go into the whole old 
scandal of the “ mutilation of the Hermae '' and the “ profanation 
of the mysteries " seems, as Burnet has urged, to give us the key 
to the secret. Alcibiades and other prominent men among the 
associates of Socrates had been deeply implicated in the affair 
of the ** mysteries,'' and this would, no doubt, be in the minds of all 
the judges. Socrates makes no allusion to the matter in his de- 
fence, but this only proves what we should expect from the whole 
tenour of his life, that, even in defending himself on a capital charge, 
he was scrupulous to observe the spirit of the law by which 
offences before the archonship of Eiiclides had been “ amnestied." 
Meletus is likely to have been less cautious. 

We cannot well acquit Anylus of having stooped to instigate 
a proceeding in which he was ashamed to take the principal part, 
and of having used a tool whom he must have despised. But this 
is no more than has oftc./ been done by politicians who, as the 
world goes, are counted high-minded. His object was simply to 
frighten away from Athens a person whose influence he believed to 
be undesirable, much as Dutch W illiam resorted to trickery to 
frighten King James out of England- -an act for which he is eulogized 
by Macaulay. Socrates might have preserved his life by going 
away before trial, as it was customary to do w^hen there W’as any 
doubt about acquittal. Indeed Plato is careful to let us see that 
even when the case came into court, escape would have been easy. 
The verdict of guilty, even after the uncompromising speech of the 
accused had been delivered, was onlv obtained by a small majority. 
We may safely infer that an opposite verdict could pretty certainly 
have been secured by a little deference to popular opinion, a little 
adroit silence about one or two incidents and stress on others — 
such as the excellent military record of the accused — ^wdth a few 
words of regret for the past and prt'imise of cautious behaviour in 
future. Even without any of this, it is clear that if Socrates had 
chosen to propose a moderate fine as a sufficient penalty, the offer 
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would have been accepted. (Not to mention that he could readily 
have escaped during his unexpected month of detention in custody, 
and that public opinion would not have blamed him.) The accusers 
had no wish to have the guilt of any man’s blood at their doors ; 
Socrates himself forced their hand. Without any desire for a 
martyrdom, they had created a situation in which there must in- 
evitably be one, unless the other party would compromise with his 
conscience, and a martyrdom ^crates determined they should 
have. This is what he means {Apology, 396) by saying that both 
sides must abide by their Socrates holds in conscience 

that his conduct has been that of a public benefactor, his opponents 
that it amounts to crime worthy of death. They would like a 
confession from himself that their estimate is correct ; if by act or 
word he would admit this, they are willing not to inflict the penalty. 
They do not wish to inflict death, but they do wish for the ad- 
mission that it is deserved. If it is deserved, says Socrates, let it 
be inflicted ; you shall be compelled to have the courage of your 
opinions.” 

In dealing with the analysis of the Apology we have to start by 
understanding that the real and serious defence of Socrates, which 
is made to rest on his conviction of a special divine mission to his 
fellow-countrymen, does not begin until we reach page 28a. What 
goes before {ApoL iya-2je) is introductory matter, and is concerned 
with two preliminary points, the explanation of the prejudices 
which have grown up about Socrates (i8a-24&), and a proof that 
the accuser himself cannot say, or at any rate dares not say, what 
he really means by his charges {2^h-2'je). Throughout the whole 
of the preliminary pages we must expect to find abundant traces of 
the whimsical humour which the enemies of Socrates in Plato call 
his “ irony ” ; at every turn we have to allow for the patent fact 
that he is ” not wholly serious ” ; the actual defence of his conduct 
through life, when we reach it, is pure earnest. (It is important 
to call attention to this, since the well-known narrative of the 
part played by the Delphic oracle in the life of the philosopher 
belongs to the preliminary account of the causes of the popular 
misconceptions about him, and has to be taken with the same 
allowance for his native humour as the account of the burlesques 
on him by the comic poets. The claim to be conscious of a special 
mission, imposed not by ” the gods,” nor by ” Apollo,” but ” by 
God,” comes from the actual defence. The two things have very 
little to do with one another, and are treated in very different 
tones ; nothing but misconception can come of the attempt to 
confuse them. Similarly the point of the ” cross-examination ” of 
Meletus has repeatedly been missed by commentators who have 
not seen that the whole passage is humorous, though with a humour 
which is deadly for its victim.) 

{a) Plea for an Impartial Hearing and Explanation of (he Existing 
Prejudices unfavourable to the Speaker, — ^The speech opens in a 
very usual way with an apology, mainly playful, for the speaker’s 
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unacquaintance with the diction of the courts, and a request to be 
allowed to tell his story in his own way (lya-iSa). The one piece 
of downright earnest in this exordium is the insistence that the 
supreme business of “ oratory " is to tell the truth — a business in 
which the speaker may claim to be more than a match for his 
accusers. Like every one who wishes for an impartial hearing, he is 
first bound to remove any prejudices the audience may have con- 
ceived against him. It will not be enough to deal with the attempts 
the prosecution has just made to create such prejudices ; there is 
a more inveterate prejudice dating from old days ; the judges who 
are to decide the case have heard long ago that Socrates is a ** clever 
man " who “ busies himself about things aloft and under the earth, 
and makes the weaker cause appear the stronger — the double 
accusation of being a physicist and being an “ eristic," which is, 
in fact, made in the Clouds of Aristophanes. " Intellectuals " of 
this type are popularly suspected of disregard of the gods ; the 
charges were made in comedies which many of the judges must have 
seen a quarter of a century ago, in boyhood, when impressions 
are easily made ; they have never received any rejoinder; what is 
more, they have been repeated since of malice prepense ^ by a host 
of anonymous slanderers, and it is these vague prejudices rather 
than the accusations of the present prosecutors that are likely to 
stand in the way of a fair trial (i8a-^). 

The sufficient answer to all this is that Socrates is not responsible 
for the nonsense he is made to talk in the Clouds, His judges them- 
selves must know whether they ever heard him discourse on such 
topics. But he is careful to add that he means no disparagement 
to knowledge of this kind ; if it exists.^ Neither is it true that 
he has ever made a " profession " of " educating men " ; i.e. he 
is not one of the professional teachers of " goodness," though, 
again, he is far from disparaging so splendid a calling. If he 
really could " teach good; ^ss," he says humorously, he would not, 
like Evenus, do it for a paltry five minae. He would know how 
se faire valoir {zoh). 

How then has he got the name *or being " clever " or " wise " ? 
Here comes in the well-known tali of the Delphic oracle and its 
response to Chaerephon, that no man living was wiser than Socrates. 
Socrates says that he was at first staggered by this pronouncement, 
and set to work to prove Apollo of Delphi— never a persona grata at 
Athens, for excellent reasons — a liar. With this view he went round 
looking for a wiser man than himself in the various sections of 
society. He began with the "stnt^smen," but soon found that 
though they fancied themselves veiy wise, they certainly had no 

1 <l>0QVi^ Kal SiajSoXj, iSd. It is implied that there was no real ill-feeling on 
the part of the comic poets who started these stories. They meant no more 
than fun. We can see for oui’selves that this is true of Aristophanes. 

* A pol. igc. As Buniet points out, Inc, cit., what is said here is quite in 
keeping with the representation of the Phaedo that Socrates was deeply in- 
terested in all these matters in early life, until he discovered that he had no 
head for them " (an expression itself to be taken playfully). 
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wisdom. Next he tried the poets with much the same result. He 
found that they were hopelessly incapable of explaining what they 
meant in their finest work ; this showed that the poet, like a 
possessed person, speaks under the influence of a genius and inspira- 
tion of which he is not master.^ Finally, he turned to the artisans ; 
they were less disappointing than statesmen ” and poets, since 
it turned out that they did know something. They knew their 
own trades. Unfortunately they fancied that because they knew 
their trades, they must equally be competent to judge of the greatest 
questions {e,g,, no doubt, as Burnet has said, how to govern an 
empire).* It seemed then as though The Delphic god was not 
lying after all ; he was merely speaking in rid(^es, the notorious 
trick of his trade. He meant to say that human wisdom is such a 
sorry affair that the wisest man is one who, like Socrates, knows 
that he does not know anything to boast of (Apol, 2 oa-~ 2 ^b). 

Naturally enough, the victims of this experiment did not take 
it any too kindly, and the matter was made worse by the young 
folk, sons of wealthy and leisured citizens, who accompanied 
Socrates, “ without any pressing on his part ” (avTOfiarot, 23c; i,e., 
they were not in any sense pupils *'), for the sport to be got out 
of the thing, and even tried to practise the trick themselves. Their 
victims, of course, complain that Socrates is the ruin of the young 
people. When they are asked how he ruins them, shame prevents 
the reply, By exposing the ignorance of us older men," and so 
they fall back on the old charges against scientific men in general, 
the accusation of irreligion and " making the weaker case the 
stronger." The presemt prosecutors are the mere mouthpieces 
of this idle talk (23C-246). 

(b) Direct Reply to Meleius , — Socrates now turns to the charges 
actually brought against him by the prosecution, with which he 
deals very curtly. The humour of the situation is that the prose- 
cutor cannot venture to say what he means by either of his charges 
without betraying the fact that, owing to the " amnesty," the 
matters complained of are outside the competency of the court. 
What he really means by the " corruption of the young " is the 
supposed influence of Socrates on Alcibiades, Critias, Charmides, 
and others who have been false to the democracy ; the charge of 
irreligion is connected with the scandals of the year 415. But to 
admit this would be to invite the court to dismiss the case. Hence, 
when Meletus is pressed to explain what he means, he has to take 
refuge in puerile nonsense. The judges could understand the 
situation and, no doubt, enjoy it amazingly ; many modern com- 
mentators have been badly perplexed by the " sophistical " char- 
acter of Socrates' reasoning simply because they have not set them- 

1 As Bumet says, loc. ciU, Euripides would be about the first of the trage- 
dians " to whom Socrates would apply his test. We have seen already that 
Socrates held the " modern '' view of poetry as dependent on " inspiration.'' 

■ Compare Mr. Chesterton’s mot about the authority which obviously 
attaches to the views of an electrical engineer " on the existence of God or the 
immortality of the -loui. 
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selves to realize the difficulty of Meletus' position. They have 
missed the irony of Socrates* pretence that a prosecutor who is 
fanatically in earnest is merely playing a stupid practical joke. 

Meletus professes to have detected Socrates depraving the 
young. If he has, clearly he must be able to say who improve 
them. Under pressure, Meletus has to fall back on the view that 
any good Athenian improves the young by his association with 
them (because his influence is exerted in favour of the moral tradi- 
tion of society, exactly as we have found Anytus maintaining in the 
Meno, and shall find Protagoras explaining more at length in the 
dialogue called after him). Socrates stands alone in making young 
people worse by his influence on them (25c). Now this is contrary 
to all analogy ; if you consider the case of horses or other domestic 
animals, you find that they are improved by only a few, the pro- 
fessionals who understand the art of training them ; they are 
spoiled when entrusted to anyone else. Moreover, a man must 
be very dull not to see that he would be acting very much against 
his own good by depraving the very persons among whom he has 
to live. No one would do such a thing on purpose (the Socratic 
doctrine that no one does evil voluntarily **). If a man makes so 
grave an error involuntarily, the proper course is not to prosecute 
him but to open his eyes to his mistake. But Meletus, by prose- 
cuting Socrates, makes it clear that he thinks him capable of the 
absurdity of purposely trying to deprave the very persons whose 
depravity would expose him to risk of harm at their hands (25C-26!)). 

Again, in what particular way does Socrates “ deprave " his 
young friends ? No open allusion to the facts really meant being 
permissible, Meletus has to fall back on the reply that the de- 
pravation consists in incitement to the religious offence alleged in 
the indictment. Socrates sets the example of irrcligion (26^). This 
brings us to the consideration of this accusation on its own account. 
Socrates professes to be 4uite unable to understand what can be 
meant by the statement that he “ does not worship the gods of 
the city but practises a strange religion.^ If Meletus means any- 

^ As to this accusation, see Burnet, lo'‘. cit. It is quite certain on linguistic 
grounds that the meaning of the phrase that Socrates ou vofil^€i roi/s deoi>^ oOs if 
TToXts vojul^cL is that he dues not conform to the cultus, does not “ worship " 
the official gods, not that “ he does not believe in their existence/* Aristoph- 
anes is punning on this sense of the word pofii^eip when he makes Socrates 
explain to Strepsiades that tjuup deal pofiiafi ovk iari (“ the gods are not lega! 
tender heye "). It is certain also that in the additional clause ^Te/>a 5k 5aifi6pLa 
KCLLPd, SaifidPLa is adjective, not substantive, and that the sense is therefore, 
“ but practises certain other unfamiliar ■» engious observances." The meaning 
of this is made clearer by comparison vvith the Clouds, where Socrates is 
represented as combining the functions of a scientific man with those of 
president of a conventicle of ascetics. It was true that the Ionian me,n of 
science used the word deds in a wholly non-religious way for whatever they 
look to be the primary body (this is why in the Clouds Socrates swears by 
Respiration and Air, and prays to the Clouds "), and also that Socrates was 
an associate of Orphic and Pythagorean ascetics, like Telauges in the dialogue 
of Atschines railed by that name, who had a religion of their own not 
officially recognized by the Stale. So tax there is aii intelhgibie basis for the 
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thing, he must presumably mean that Socrates is an atheist. 
(Meletus does not really mean this, and Socrates knows that he 
does not mean it. But he cannot explain what he really means 
without risking the collapse of his case, and Socrates is fully entitled 
to embarrass him for his own and the court’s amusement. He 
despises the charge too much to take it seriously.) If this is what 
he means, and he dares not explain that it is not, his charge refutes 
itself. A man cannot be both an atheist and the votary of a 
strange religion ” ; to make an accusation of this kind is simply 
wasting the time of the court ^ (26^-271?). 

(c) The Vindication of Socrates* Life and Conduct {2Sa-‘^^d ), — 
We come at last to Socrates' serious defence of his character, not 
against the frivolous charges on which he is being ostensibly tried 
but against grave misconceptions of old standing. He is well 
aware that his life is at stake, a thing which has happened to many 
a good man in the past and will happen again. But there is nothing 
dishonourable in such a situation. A man’s part is to stand loyally, 
in the face of all risks, to the part which he has judged to be the best 
for himself, or to which his commander has ordered him. Socrates 
himself has acted on this principle in his military career, when his 
superior officers have commanded him to face dangers. Still 
more is it his duty to be loyal to the command of God which, as he 
is persuaded, has enjoined him to '' spend his life in devotion to 
wisdom and in examining himself and his fellows " (28<?). The 
real atheism would be to disobey the divine command. Dis- 
obedience would be a known evil, but the death with which he is 
threatened if he does not disobey may, for all he knows, be the 
greatest of good. Hence if he were offered acquittal on the condi- 
tion of abandoning “ philosophy," with certain death as the alter- 
native, he would refuse acquittal. For God is more to be obeyed 
than any human law-court. For that reason, so long as life is 
in him, Socrates will never cease urging on every man the duty of 
" care for wisdom and truth and the good of his soul " and the 
relative unimportance of care for health or fortune. That is God’s 
commission to him, and if Athens onty knew it, his " service ” 
(I'TTT^pco-ta) 2 of God is the greatest blessing that could befall the 

reference to the daifji6via Kaivd, But it is still unexplained what ground therw is 
for saying that Socrates does not worship the gods of the city, and it is this part 
of the charge on which Socrates fastens. It seems to me that Burnet is right 
in supposing that what is really meant is the old affair of the “ profanation 
of the mysteries.” The ‘‘ psephismof Diopithes ” has nothing to do with the 
matter. All ” psephisms ” before the year of Euclides were invalidated 
(Andocides i. 86). 

^ Formally, the argument is rather more elaborate. A man who concerns 
himself with tA 5at/i6via (the ‘‘ supernatural,” as we might say) must believe 
that there are daLixove^ (” supernatural beings ”) ; these Sai^ovt^ are either 
themselves “ gods ” or are the ” offspring of gods,” and in either case, a man 
who believes in them cannot be an atheist. This is pure persiflage, but it 
is as good as Meletus and his backer Anytus deserve. 

• Compare what has been already said in connexion with the Euthyphro 
about the conception of religion as serving God in the production of a TrayK a\w 
ipy OP, Socrates pleads that his whole life has been dedicated to this work. 
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whole community (30<z). If he " corrupts the young " at all, it 
must be by preaching to them his unchanging conviction that 
*'it is not wealth which makes worth {aQExr]), but worth makes 
wealth and all else good," His present speech is not made to 
save his own life — Anytus and Meletus may procure his death, but 
the really dreadful thing is not to lose your life but to take a life 
wrongfully (the thesis of the Gorgtas ) — he would save his fellow- 
citizens from misusing the gift God has bestowed on them, and is 
not likely to give them a second time, a gadfly whose buzzing 
prevents that high-bred but somnolent animal “ tlie People " from 
drowsy sloth (30C-31C). 

It may be asked why a man with such a mission has never 
attempted to act as a public monitor and adviser.^ Well, the fact 
is that the " mysterious something which has warned Socrates 
all his life against " unlucky " proceedings has always checked any 
attempt to take part in public life. Et pour cause : a democracy 
(ttX^Oo^) soon puts an end to anyone who defies its humours in the 
cause of right. Hc'uce it was a condition of the exercise of the 
mission that it should be exercised on individuals, not on the multi- 
tude (3ic-32«). In fact, Socrates has only twice been called upon 
by his mission to come into conflict with authority; once when he 
withstood the popular sentiment by refusing to be accessory to the 
unconstitutional steps taken against the generals after Arginusae, 
and once, more recently, when he disregarded the illegal command 
of the " Thirty " to arrest Leon. In both cases he ran a great 
personal risk, and in the second, might well have lost his life but for 
the downfall of the " Thirty " (32^-^). As for the charge of de- 
moralizing his “ pupils," he has never had any " pupils," though 
he has never refused to communicate his convictions freely to every 
one (33a-b), as his mission required of him.^ He is ready to summon 
the parents and elder brothers of the young men who have associated 
with him as witnesses that none of them have been made worse 
by his companionship (33<^-34^)- 

I'he defence is now, in substance, concluded, and we have 
reached the point at which it was customary to make an appeal 

' The implication is that a man of the remarkable gifts of Socrates, who 
carefully abstains from putting them openly at the service of the community, 
though he is believed to have employed them freely for the service of men 
like Alcibiades, must be a formidable anti-democratic conspirator. 

® Note that in denying that he ever had fj.a 0 ijTal, Socrates is still referring 
to the suspicion connected with his relations with prominent persons who 
are now dead. From Isocrates xi. 5, we learn that the pamphleteer Polycrates 
made it a principal charge that Alcibiades had been Socrates* pupil, ]ust as 
Aeschines the orator (1. 173) says the same thing about Critias. Isocrates 
relates that Alcibiades had never been “ educated ” by Socrates, thus agreeing 
with Plato and Xenophon {Mem. 1. 2, 12 ff.). Socrates is too scrupulously 
observant of the “ amnesty ” to explain himself, but it is Alcibiades and 
Critias, not younger unknown men like Plato and Aeschines of Sphettus, 
whom he means by his supposed “ disciples.” The reference to the “ divine 
sign ” at 3TC is playful, like other allusions of the kind in Plato. The real 
reason why Socrates took no part in active politics is the one he goes on to 
give, that he knew the hopelessness of such an attempt. 
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to the clemency of the court for the sake of one's family and 
connexions. Socrates declines to follow the usual course, not 
because he has not dependents, friends, and relatives to whom 
he is bound by natural ties, but because the procedure would 
be imworthy of his character and an attempt to seduce the 
court from its duty. That would be a real " impiety." The 
issue must now be left in the hands of God and the judges 
(34J^35«)- 

The object of the pages which follow (36^-386) is to explain why 
Socrates did not, after conviction, secure his life by proposing a 
moderate fine as an alternative penalty, as he clearly could have 
done. This must have been felt as a real difficulty by common- 
place persons even among the philosopher’s friends, as we see 
from the absurd explanation given by Xenophon {Apol. 1-8) 
that Socrates deliberately provoked his own execution in order to 
escape the infirmities of old age. It has to be explained that his 
real motive was a worthy one. To propose any penalty whatever 
would amount to admitting guilt, and Socrates has already told 
the court that he regards himself as a minister of God for good to 
his countrymen. Hence he cannot in consistency propose any 
treatment for himself but that of a distinguished public benefactor, 
a place at the public table {criTTfo-L^ iv 7rpvTav€Li^), It should be noted 
that, strictly speaking, this is the rCfxrjcri^ which Socrates offers as an 
alternative to the death-penalty demanded by the accusers. Tlie 
whimsical mood has returned on him after the intense earnestness 
of the defence of his life and character. He urges that as he regards 
himself as a benefactor he can only propose the treatment of a 
benefactor for himself. The subsequent offer to pay the trifling 
sum of a mina (only raised to one of thirty minae at the urgent 
instance of friends) is made with the full certainty that the court, 
which has just heard Socrates' real opinion of his deserts, will 
reject it. The real issue is not whether a prophet of righteousness 
is a major or a minor offender, but whether he is a capital traitor 
or the one true " patriot," and Socrates is determined that the court 
shall not shirk that issue, as it would like to do. (As to the sum of 
thirty minae which Socrates' friends offer to pay for him, one should 
note (a) that in Epistle xiii. Plato, writing a generation later, mentions 
it to Dionysius II as a good dow^ry for anyone but a very rich man 
to give his daughter and that this estimate is borne out by a careful 
examination of all the references to dowries in the fourth-century 
orators, [h) that, though Plato and ApoUodorus are joined with 
Crito as " security," the main burden of payment would, no doubt, 
fall on the wealthy Crito. The family of Plato are not likely to 
have been particularly well off just after the failure of the revolu- 
tion in which its most prominent members had taken the losing 
side.^ As we see from the speeches of Lysias belonging to this 

^ Cf. what Xenophon makes Charmides say about his own finances at 
Symp. 29 ff., where there seems to be an (anachronistic) allusion to the effecta 
of the ** Decelean '' war. 
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period, the downfall of Athens in 404 had been followed by a wide- 
spread commercial crisis. Socrates' friends are making what, in 
the circumstances, must have been a very strenuous effort to save 
him. This is why they “ ask for time instead of offering to pay 
money down.^) 

In the concluding remarks of the speech made after the voting 
on the penalty, note in the first place how clearly it is recognized 
that Socrates has forced the issue, and that he could have secured 
his acquittal by simply “ asking for quarter" (sSd-^gb). This is, 
of course, true of every typical martyr. Martyrdom is dying when 
you could escape if you would compromise a little with your con- 
science ; in this sense every martyr forces the issue. Anytus would 
rather not have killed Socrates, just as the average Roman pro- 
consul would rather not have condemned Christians, or as Bonner 
las appears even from the partial accounts of his enemies) would 
much rather not have sent Protestants to the stake. But it is not 
the business of the martyr to make things easy for the forcer of 
consciences. 

In the impressive words of encouragement directed to his 
supporters (39^-410), the important thing to note is that, contrary 
to the absurd opinion of many ninetecnth-ccntury writers, Socrates 
makes his own belief in a blessed life to come for the good perfectly 
plain. The best proof of this is that to which Burnet has appealed, 
comparison of his language with the brief and hesitating phrases 
in which the Attic orators are accustomed to allude to the state of 
the departed. In this respect the Apology agrees completely with 
the Phaedo, when w'e allow for the fact that in the former Socrates 
is speaking to a large audience, most of whom would not share his 
|x;rsonal faith. No one but a convinced believer would have said 
half what he is made to say about his " hope " (not to mention 
that the " divinity " of the soul is at bottom the reason why the 
" tendance " of it is so much more important than that of the body, 
and, as Rohde long ago observed, to the Greek mind " immortality " 
and “ divinity " are equivalents). The specific allusions of 41a 
to Hesiod, Musaeus, Orpheus and me Orphic judges of the dead, 
also make it clear that Socrates' convictions are not meant as 
simply inferences from " natural theology " ; we have to see in 
them the influence of ihe Orphic religion, though the Euthyphfo 
and the second book of the Repiiblic show that Socrates thought 
very poorly of the ordinary run of " professing " Orphics in his 
own time. 

3. Crito , — The Enthyphro and Apology between them have made 
us understand what Socrates meant uy religion, and why his sense 
of duty to God forbade him either to evade prosecution or to pur- 
chase his life by any concessions. There is still one question 
connected with his death to which the answer remains to be given. 
Owing to unexpected circumstances, a month elapsed between 

* This is implied in the mention of “ security ’* {avrol 5 ’ iyyva<r6ai, 385 ). 
Socrates could clearly have paid down the “ one mina ” of which be had spoken. 
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condemnation and execution. His friends took advantage of this 
delay to provide means of escape ; Socrates might still have avoided 
drinking the hemlock if he would have walked out of his prison, but 
he refused. Why was this ? No one would have thought the 
worse of him, and there would have been no question of a compro- 
mise with the leaders of the democracy. Persons who held with 
Socrates himself that the whole proceedings against him had been 
frivolous, and that he had been condemned for an offence which he 
had not committed, by a court which had no competence, might 
fairly be puzzled to know why he thought it a duty to refuse the 
means of escape. This is the point to be cleared up in the 
Crito, The explanation depends on an important distinction which 
the ordinary man to this day finds it hard to draw. The 
condemnation was in point of fact, as Socrates himself insisted, 
iniquitous. He was quite innocent of any real impiety. But it 
was strictly legal, as it had been pronounced by a legitimate court 
after a trial conducted in accord with all the forms of law. And it 
is the duty of a good citizen to submit to a legal verdict, even when 
it is materially false. By standing a trial at all, a man puts 
himself on his country,** and he is not entitled to disregard the 
decision to which he submits himself, even if his country makes a 
mistake. The “ country ** is entitled to expect that the legally 
pronounced sentence of a legitimate court shall be carried into effect ; 
there would be an end of all “ law and order " if a private man were 
at liberty to disregard the judgment of the courts whenever he 
personally believed it to be contrary to fact. 

Even so, there is a further point to be considered. We have 
seen that, strictly speakiM, the court was not competent to take 
account of the offences which the prosecutors really had in mind, 
and that Socrates shows himself aware of this in the Apology when 
he cross-examines Meletus. It might, then, be urged that if Socrates 
had escaped he would not have been disregarding the decision of a 
competent court ; is it wrong to disrespect the sentence of an in- 
competent one ? Two things need to be remembered : [a) the 
court thought itself competent, and Athenian law made no provision 
for the quashing of its findings as ultra vires ; (6) this being so, 
for an individual man who had all his life set the example of strict 
and complete compliance with the vo^oi of the city to follow his 
private judgment on the question of the competency of the court 
would have been to stultify the professions of a lifetime. Plato 
himself, in the same situation, Adam says, would probably have 
chosen to escape. This may be, but the second consideration just 
mentioned would not have applied to Plato in 399. A young man 
of under thirty, whose most important relatives had just four years 
before lost their lives in the cause of “ oligarchy,** could not be 
considered as having thrown in his lot definitely with the demo- 
cracy and its vo^lol ; his position would have been really different 
from that of an old man of the Periclean age. The argument, used 
by Socrates, that to have neglected the opportunity to settle else- 
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where is equivalent to a compact to live by the vo/xos of the city, 
would have been inapplicable to a younger man who, in fact, had 
never had the option in question. Thus, in the last resort, there 
is a subjective " and personal element in the considerations 
w^hich lead Socrates to feel that he would be belying his whole past 
by escaping. Plato’s object is not to lay down a categorical im- 
perative for the guidance of all the wrongfully condemned, but to 
throw light on the motives of an individual great man. (Whether 
Plato would himself have chosen to escape, if he had been placed in 
the same situation in his own seventieth year, is another question. 
Much would depend on his view as to the work which might re- 
main to him to do elsewhere.) 

The dramatic mise-en-sccne is necessarily exceedingly simple. 
The conversation is tete-a-tete between Socrates in his apartment in 
the prison of the Eleven and Crito, unless we count the Laws ” 
into whose mouths the last word of the argument is put as an 
unseen third party to the talk. The time is in the “ small hours " 
before dawn, while it is still dark. Crito, who brings the new's that 
the sacred vessel ” on whose return Socrates will have to die 
has just been sighted off Sunium, has been some time watching 
Socrates as he sleeps, when Socrates wakes from aT strange dream 
and the conversation ensues. Crito fears that Socrates, whose 
sentence will be executed the day after the vessel reaches poit, 
has only one more night to live ; Socrates, on the strength of his 
dream, expects, as turned out to be the fact, that the boat will not 
make so quick a voyage and that his death will be deferred another 
day. (In his interpretation he evidently takes the “ fair and 
comely woman ” of 44a for the fetch ” of the approaching vessel, 
and her white garments ” for its gay white sails.) This brief 
introduction leads straight to the conversation in which Crito puts 
the case for escape, to which Socrates replies point for point. 
(a) The friends of Socrat^.-, will suffer in reputation if he persists 
in dying. It will be supposed that they were too mean to find 
the money necessary for corrupting his jailers. The answer is that 
" decent folk ” will know better th.m to think anything of the sort, 
and what the “many” think dues not matter (44c). (ft) Un- 
fortunately it does matter what the “ many ” think. The power 
of popular prejudice is shown only too plainly by the present posi- 
tion of Socrates himself. Answer : the “ many ” are powerless 
to do much in the way of either good or ill, for they can neither 
make a man wise nor make him a fool ; hence it matters very little 
what they do to him (44^. (c) Pe:b:<ps Socrates is really thinking 

of the interests of his friends, who will be exposed to “ blackmailers ” 
(cri>KO(^cLVTai) ^ if he breaks prison, and be forced to pay these persons 
to hold their tongues. He need not consider that point ; his 
friends are in duty bound to take the risk and, besides, these worthies 

^ As Burnet points out loc, cit., the source of the annoyance caused by 
“ sycophants was the procedure of Attic law, which left it to the common 
informer ” {' AOrjuaLuv ry ^ovXofxivi^) to institute prosecutions for offences 
against the “ public.** 
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are not very expensive to satisfy. If Socrates has a delicacy about 
exposing Crito to the risk, his “foreign" friends, Simmias, Cebes, 
and others, are ready to open their purses (45(1-6) He need have 
no difficulty in finding an abode where he will be made welcome. 
Crito himself has relations with powerful men in Thessaly who 
would honour his friend and act as his protectors (45c) (d) Besides, 

it is not even morally right that Socrates should throw away his 
life. That would be gratifying the very men who have prosecuted 
him. Also it would be deserting his family, and an honourable 
man has no right to disregard his obligations to his children. Thus 
refusal to escape will look like a display of unmanly cowardice in 
both Socrates and his friends 

Socrates begins his formal reply by saying that all through life 
it has been his principle to act on his deliberate judgment of good. 
He cannot feel that the judgments he expressed in his defence 
before the court are in any way affected by the result of the trial. 
If he is to take Crito*s advice, he must first be convinced that there 
is something unsound in these principles ; it is useless to work on 
his imagination by setting up bugbears. The strength of Crito’s 
case all through has lain in the appeal to “ what will be thought 
of us." Now formerly we both held that it is not every opinion 
nor the opinions of every man which matter. Socrates is still of 
the same mind about this, and so, as he has to confess, is Crito. 
We should attach weight to the opinion of those who know (the 
KfipovL/xoi), and disregard the opinion of those who do not. For 
example, in the matter of bodily regimen the physician and the 
trainer are the experts who know, and their approval or disapproval 
ought to count, whereas a man who followed by preference the 
approvals and disapprovafs of the “ many," who are laymen in 
such matters, would certainly suffer for it in bodily health. The 
same principle applies to matters of right and wrong, good and bad, 
such as the question we are now considering, whether it will be 
right or good for Socrates to break prison. We have not to take 
into account the opinions of the “ many," but those of the one 
expert, if there is such a man, by neglecting whose advice we shall 
injure “ that which is made better by right but depraved by wrong." 
(That is, the soul ; the argument is from the standing analogy 
between health in the body and moral goodness in the soul.) 

Further, we agree that if a man has ruined his physical con- 
stitution by following the opinions of the “ many " and disre- 
garding those of the medical expert, life with a ruined physique 

1 The point is that aliens ” would run no risks from the (ruKo<pdt'Tai 
because they could get out of Attic territory in a few hours. The purpose for 
which Simmias is said to have brought money at 45b 4 is not to appease the 
<rvKo<pdvTai, from whom a Theban could suffer no trouble. From the Phaedo, 
Simmias appears to have spent the month between the trial and death of 
Socrates at Athens, but this need not exclude a journey to Thebes to procure 
money to pay the warders who were to connive at Socrates' escape. Hence, 
as I now see, I was wrong in my Varia Soctaiica in supposing that Meletus is 
one of the persons meant by the reference to blackmailers. 
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is not worth preserving. But “ that in us, whatever it is, in which 
wickedness and righteousness have their seat ” is not less but more 
precious than the body. (Much less, then, is life worth preserving 
if this — that is, the soul — is vitiated.) Crito has therefore raised a 
wrong question. We ought to ask not what the many " will 
think of Socrates* behaviour or that of his friends, but what will 
be thought by the man who “ understands '* right and wrong. 
True, the ** many *' can put you to death if you disagree with them ; 
but then another principle which both Socrates and Crito hold 
as strongly since the recent trial as before it is that the all-important 
thing is not to live but to live a good life, and that living a good life 
means the same thing as living aright (St/catw?). The real question 
to be answered then is, “ Would it be right for me to take my leave 
of this place without a public discharge ? ** All the other considera- 
tions which Crito has raised are irrelevant . 

Again, we both still retain our old conviction that to commit 
a wrong is, in all conditions, a bad thing for the man who commits 
it (the thesis of the Gorgias), It follows that we must hold, con- 
trary to the opinion of the many," that a man must never repay 
wrong by retaliatory wrong {(ivTahLK€Lv) , and therefore that we 
must never repay ill-treatment by ill-treatment [avTiKaKovpyCiv 
KaKm TrdaxovTo). In a word, no treatment received from another 
ever justifies wronging him or treating him ill, though this is a 
conviction so opposed to the code of the " many," that those who 
accept and those who reject it cannot even discuss a problem of 
practice with one another (ovkt Io-tl kolvt) povk'q, 4gd), Socrates 
and Crito can only discuss the course Socrates is to adopt because 
they agree about this initial principle {^ga-c). 

Next, ought a man, on these principles, to keep liis word when 
he has given it (assuming that what he has promised to do is in se 
morally right), ^ or may he break it ? Of course, he miist keep it. 
Our immediate problem, then, reduces to this. If Socrates leaves 
the prison without a public discharge, will he, or will he not, be 
wronging the very party whom he ought to be most careful not to 
wrong ? Will he be keeping a right and lawful pledge, or will he be 
violating it ? Let us consider what the Laws, or the State, might 
have to say if they could take us in the act of " making our lucky " 
(fjiiWovdLv d 7 roStSpdo-/cctv). This appeal to the personified figure 
of the State or the Laws is, as Burnet says, in principle a Platonic 
" myth." Its function is the same as that played in other dialogues 
by the vision of the Judgment to come. That is, it does not carry 
the argument further, but brings it i ome powerfully to the imagina- 
tion. Artistically the function of the picture is to evoke a mood of 
ideal feeling adequate to the elevation of the ethical demands, of 

1 SUaia 6vTa, 49 ^. This is inserted to exclude a promise to do what is 
impermtssum in se. Socrates’ view is that a promise to do what is in itself 
illicit is null and void. Put we see in the sequel that the tacit compact ” 
by which Socrates is pledged to the vbjxoi or koiv6v of Athens involves 
nothing but what is strictly licitum. 
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Socraticism on the conscience, to arouse unconditional " reverence " 
for the dignity of the moral law as that which demands and justifies 
the philosopher’s martyrdom. So far, and no further, it acts as 
the sight of the Crucifix does on a Christian. The conception of 
society implied, as something too obvious to need explanation, is 
the same which underlies all the versions of the doctrine of “ social 
contract,” a doctrine naturally familiar to the members of a society 
which knew from its own experience how legislation is made. But 
it gives us the fundamental truth of the theory of ” contract ” un- 
contaminated with any element of historical error about the first 
origins of ” society.” The thought is ttet a man who has cast in 
his lot with the community by accepting its ” social system ” all 
through life has tacitly bound himself to support the organization 
on which the social order depends, and cannot in honour go back 
from his pledge for the sake of his personal convenience. This is 
what is really meant by the much-misrepresented doctrine of 
” passive obedience,” and it is interesting to remark that Socrates 
thus combines in himself the ’‘nonconformist’s” reverence for 
” conscience ” and the ” non-juror’s ” reverence for the ” powers 
that be.” He is the one absolutely consistent ” conscientious 
objector ” of history, because, unlike most such ” objectors,” he 
respects the conscience of to koivov as well as his own. 

The Laws might complain that Socrates would by an evasion 
be breaking his own ” compact,” and that without the excuse that 
the compact had been made under duress, or obtained by false 
representation or without sufficient time for consideration.^ He has 
had a life of seventy years for reflection and in all this time has 
never attempted to adopt jvnew domicile, but has absented himself 
less than almost any other citizen from Athens. Thus he cannot 
plead any of the recognized excuses for regarding his assent to live 
under the laws of the city as anything but free and deliberate. 
(Of course the meaning is not that Socrates could have been 
” naturalized ” in some other community ; but he might have 
chosen to live as a resident alien under the protection of another 
society, or as a colonist at e,g. Amphipolis or Thurii.) The whole 
course of his life bears silent witness that he has accepted the 
system of institutions into which he had been born, and it is an 
integral part of the system that an Athenian citizen shall respect 
the decisions of the duly constituted courts. He is not at 
liberty to reject the jurisdiction because in his own opinion the 
decision of a court does him a material wrong (5oe). To nin 
away to escape the execution of the court’s sentence would be 
following up the exalted speeches he made before the judges by 
the conduct of the paltriest of eloping slaves. If he does break 
his ” compact,” what good can he expect to accrue to his connexions 
or himself ? His family and friends will certainly run the risk of 

^ Force majeure, fraudulent misrepresentation, insufficient time for con- 
sideration, are thus recognized as the three conditions which might, severally 
or conjointly, make a promise void. 
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banishment or loss of property. As for himself, suppose he makes 
his escape to a neighbouring city such as Thebes or Megara, which 
have good institutions, and where, as we know, he would find warm 
friends, he must be looked on by all honest citizens as an enemy, 
who has defied one society and may be expected to do the same by 
another, and thus will fairly be under the suspicion of being a 
‘‘ corrupter " of the young who may associate with him. If, to 
avoid such reproach, he takes refuge in a disorderly and lawless 
community, what kind of life does he propose to lead ? For very 
shame, he cannot continue his professions of devotion to ” goodness 
and law ” with his own conduct staring him in the face. Even in 
so lawless a society as that of Thessaly, he might for a while live 
under the protection of Crito's connexions there, and they might 
find the story of his successful escape from prison an excellent joke, 
but he must expect to hear the painful truth abuit his behaviour 
as soon as he offends anyone. Even if hi; escapes that disgrace 
by making himself a general toady, his life will be that of a 
“ trencherman ” and parasite, and what will become of all his 
fine professions about right and goodness ? As for the final appeal 
which Crito had made to his parental affections, what good will 
such an existence do to his children ? Does he propose to bring 
them up as hangers-on in Thessaly ? If they are to grow up as 
free men and citizens at Athens, will his friends neglect them more 
because he has removed to the other world than they would if he 
had removed to Thessaly ? Besides, the plea will be useless when 
life is over at last and a man has to stand before the judges of the 
dead. If Socrates abides execution now, he will have a good defence 
before that tribunal. He will appear as an innocent victim of the 
injustice not of law, but of individuals who have abused law for 
his destruction.^ If he docs not, he will have to answer for having 
done what lay in him to shake the authority of law itself, and must 
expect to have the law itsei: against him in the next world as well 
as in this. It is this appeal which lings in the ears of Socrates and 
makes him deaf to the voice of Crito, nor can Crito find anything 
to set against it. We must, theiefca*e, be content to follow the 
path along which God is leading us ( 5 ^^~ 54 ^)‘ 

See further : 

Burnett. — Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. (Oxford, 1924.) 

Riddell. — Apology of Plato. (Oxford, 1867.) 

Burnet. — Early ^eek Philosophy, Part Chapter IX. 180-192. 

Ritter, C. — Platon, i. 363-390. 

Ritter, C. — Sokrates. 

Taylor, A. E. — Socrates. 

' 546. This is, in fact, the fundamental distinction on which Socrate? 
founds his whole argument. When a man Is legally but wrongly convicted 
of an offence he has not committed, the wrong is inflicted not by the law, but 
by the persons who have misused the law. Anytus, not the law, has done 
Socrates a wrong. But the prison-breaker is doing what he can to make the 
whole social system ineffective. His conduct is a direct challenge to the 
authority of law itself. 
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THE PIIAEDO 

W E are now to consider the group of four great dialogues 
which exhibit Plato's dramatic art at its ripest perfection. 
It may fairly be presumed that they all belong to one and 
the same period of his development as a writer, a view borne out 
by a cautious and sane use of the available stylometric evidence. 
Outwardly they have all the same form, that of a conversation 
Supposed to have taken place before a numerous audience and 
subsequently described either by Socrates himself [Protagoras, 
Republic), or by one of the original auditors [Phaedo, Symposium). 
We have already found Plato using this difficult literary form for 
comparatively short dialogues (e.g. Charmides, Euthydemus), but it 
is a more arduous task to keep it up successfully throughout a work 
of considerable compass ; as we have seen, in the dialogues which 
there is other reason for thinking later than the Republic, it is only 
adopted once (in the Parmenides), and there is a formal explanation 
of its abandonment in the Theactetus. This is good reason for 
thinking that Plato’s great achievements in this kind belong neither 
to his more youthful nor to his later period of literary activity, but 
to his prime of maturity as a writer (which need not, of course, 
coincide with his ripest maturity as a thinker). I do not think there 
is any satisfactory method of dating the four dialogues themselves 
in the order of their composition. We may reasonably presume 
that the Republic, as the work of greatest range and compass among 
them, must have taken longest to write, and was the last to be 
completed. It also contains what looks like a concealed reference 
to the Phaedo (Rep. 6ii6 lo), though the fact is by no means 
certain.^ Now there is one consideration which perhaps allows 
us to fix an approximate date in Plato’s life for the writing of the 
Republic. In Ep. vii. 3266, where Plato is describing the state of 
mind in which he paid his first visit to Italy and Sicily, he says that 
he had been driven to state, in a eulogy of genuine philosophy 
(tVatveov ry]v dpdyjv <^t\oo-o</>tav), that humanity will never escape 
its sufferings until either true philosophers occupy political office 

1 The *• other arguments " {dWot \&yoi) for immortality referred to in 
passing may mean those which Plato's readers would know from the Phaedo, 
but they may equally well mean those which readers of Socratic literature 
would know to be current among Orphics or Pythagoreans generally. Thn» 
the word5 cannot be pressed as an argument for the priority of the Phaedo. 
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or political " rulers," by some happy providence, turn to philo- 
sophy. It seems impossible not to take this as a direct allusion to 
Republic vi. 4996, where the same thing is said, almost in the same 
words, as part of a " eulogy " of true philosophy. Since Plato 
also says [Ep- vii. 324a) that he was about forty years old at the 
time of his voyage, this seems to give us 387 b.c. as an approximate 
date for the writing of the Republic, or, at least, of its central and 
most difficult section, and we are led to think of his dramatic 
activity, culminating in the four great "reported dialogues," as 
marking the late thirties of his life. Beyond this, so far as I can 
see, we have no means of going. We cannot tell, for example, 
whether the Phaedo is earlier or later than the Symposium, or either 
earlier or later than the Protagoras, My own reason for taking the 
Phaedo before the other two is simply that it connects outwardly 
with the events of Socrates' last day, and consecuently illustrates 
the same, side of his thought and character as the three dialogues 
we have just examined. 

As in the case of these three dialogues, I must be content to a 
considerable extent to refer my reader to Professor Burnet's com- 
mentary for treatment of details. The scene of the conversation 
is laid at Phlius, where Phaedo of Elis, apparently onTiis way home 
from Athens, relates the story of the last hours of Socrates to a 
party of Phliasian admirers of the philosopher who have not yet 
had any account of the details. The one member of this party who 
is named is Echecrates, independently known to us as a Pythagorean. 
Hence Burnet is probably not far wrong in supposing the story to 
be told in the " meeting-house " of the local Pythagoreans. The 
suiToundings will thus harmonize with the general tone of the con- 
versation, in which the two principal interlocutors are also pupils 
of an eminent Pythagorean, Philolaus. It should be noted that 
these two speakers, Simmias and Cebes, are both represented as 
young, and that they evideii’ly belong to the group of Pythagoreans 
in whom the religious side of the original movement has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the scientific. It is Socrates who has to 
recall them to the very conceptions \\iiich are at the root of Pytha- 
gorean religion, and persuade them that their scientific " develop- 
ments " are inconsistent with the foundations of that religion. We 
need also to be alive in reading the Phaedo to two important facts 
which are sometimes forgotten. One is that Socrates himself is 
very careful to qualify his assent to the main tenet of the Orphic 
and Pythagorean faith, the deathlessness of the soul, by cautious 
reserve as to the details of the eschatology in which that faith has 
found expression. He is sure that he will leave this world to be 
with God ; he is very far from sure about the rest of the Orphic 
scheme of rewards and punishments. The other is that we must 
not take the Phaedo by itself for a complete expression of the whole 
spirit of Socraticism. It sets Socrates before us in the last hours 
of his life, and dwells on just the side of his thought and character 
which would be sure to be most prominent in the given situation. 
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but we should misconceive his doctrine if we did not inte^ate the 
picture of the Phaedo with such a representation of the philosopher 
in the midst of life as we get, for example, in the Protagoras, where 
the underlying body of doctrine is identical but the situation wholly 
different and the emphasis correspondingly different. Probably 
the directest way to an understanding of the influence and per- 
sonality of Socrates would be to read and meditate these two great 
dialogues together, interpreting each in the light of the other. (It 
is worth observing that Aristotle seems to have done something of 
the kind. His views about the philosophy of Socrates as a whole 
seem to be derived chiefly from the Phaedo ; when he has occasion, 
in his own Ethics, to discuss the Socratic theses about the conduct 
of life, it is demonstrable that the unnamed source of his informa- 
tion is primarily the Protagoras) 

There can be no doubt that Plato intends the reader to take the 
dialogue as an accurate record of the way in which Socrates spent 
his last hours on earth, and the topics on which he spoke with his 
intimate friends in the face of imminent death. This is indicated, 
for example, by the care shown to give a full list of the names of 
the persons present. Most of these were probably still living when 
the Phaedo was circulated ; it is quite certain that this was the case 
with some of them, e.g. Euclides and Terpsion, who, as we see from 
the TheaetcHis, were still alive and active thirty years later ; Phaedo, 
the actual narrator, who is represented in the dialogue as still a 
mere lad ; Aeschines of Sphettus, and others. Though Plato is 
careful to mention and account for his own absence, it is quite 
certain that he must have been fully informed of the facts, since 
the statement that he spent some time after the death of Socrates 
with Euclides and Tcrpsioii at Megara comes to us on the excellent 
authority of his own pupil Hermodorus. We are therefore bound 
to accept his account of Socrates' conduct and conversation on the 
last day of his life as in all essentials historical, unless we are willing 
to suppose him capable of a conscious and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion recognizable as such by the very persons whom he indicates as 
the sources of his narrative. This supposition is to my own mind 
quite incredible, and I shall therefore simply dismiss it, referring 
the reader who wishes for discussion of it to the full Introduction 
to Burnet’s edition of the dialogue. 

The purpose of the dialogue is not quite accurately described 
by calling it a discourse on the “ immortality of the soul.” To us 
this suggests that the main object of the reasoning is to prove the 
soul’s endless survival, and nothing more. But to the Greek mind 
aSavdala or atfiOapfria regularly signified much the same thing as 
"divinity,” and included the conception of ingenerability as weU 
as of indestructibility. Accordingly, the arguments of the dialogue, 
whatever their worth may be, aim at showing that our souls never 
began to be quite as much as at proving that they will never cease 
to be. But neither of these positions is the main point of the 
reasoning. The subject of the dialogue is better indicated by the 
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name used by Plato himself in Ep. xiii. 3630:, where it is said to be 
the discourse of Socrates about the il/vxv” The immediate and 
principal object of the whole conversation is the justification of the 
life of “ tendance of the soul '* by insisting on the divinity of the 
human soul, and on “ imitation of God as the right and reasonable 
rule of conduct ; the immunity of the soul from death is a mere 
consequence, though an important consequence, of this inherent 
divinity. The argument is, in the proper sense of the phrase, a moral 
one ; the worth and dignity of the soul afford reasonable grounds 
for hoping that death is, to a good man, entrance on a better life, 
an ” adventure ” which he may face with good comfort — ^the 
summary of the whole matter given by Socrates himself at 

A possible misconception which would be fatal to a real under- 
standing of the dialogue is to look upon the members of the series 
c?f arguments for immortality as so many independent substantive 
proofs,” given by the author or the speaker as all having the same 
inherent value. Any careful study will show that they are meant 
to form a series of ” aggressions ” to the solution of a problem, each 
requiring and leading up to the completer answer which follows it. 
In particular, Plato is careful, by skilful use of dramatic by-play 
and pauses in the conversation, to let us see what he Yegards as the 
critical points in the argument. These pauses are principally two, 
that which occurs at 88c~89<«, where the narrative is interrupted 
by a short dialogue between Phaedo and Echecrates, and 95^ioo«, 
where Socrates relates the story of his early difficulties with the 
physical ” philosophy ” of Empedocles, Diogenes, and others. It is 
evidently meant that the two outstanding difficulties which must 
be faced by the philosophical defender of the doctrine of immortality 
are the ” epiphenomenalist ” theory of consciousness and the 
” mechanical theory of nature,” the one represented for us in the 
Phaedo by the ” objection ” of Simmias, and the other by that of 
Cebes. 

As I shall point out later on, Plato himself in the Laws specifies 
just these theories as being at the root of all irreligious philo- 
sophizing, and it would still be true to say that to-day they con- 
stitute the speculative basis for most the current denials of human 
immortality. We are thus directed to find in the Phaedo a state- 
ment of the position of Socrates on these two perennial issues ; for 
Plato's own personal attitude towards them we need to look primarily 
to the express refutation of the ” unbeliever ” in the tenth book of 
the Laws, The background presupposed in one refutation is the 
science of the fifth century, that of th^ other is the Academic science 
of the fourth, but both agree in the assertions {a) that mental life 
is not the effect of bodily causes, and that physical reality itself — 
” coming into being and passing out of being ” — is not explicable 
in purely mechanical terms. This — apart from the impressive 
picture of the fortitude of the true philosopher in the moment of 
death — is the main lesson of the Phaedo, 

The immortal narrative must be passed over in the present 
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connexion with just one word. It may not be superfluous to 
associate ourselves with Burnet's protest against the absurd charge 
of hardness " as a husband which has been brought against 
the dying Socrates. It is clear that his wife and infant son are 
supposed to have spent the last night of his life with him in the 
prison. They are conducted home at the opening of the discourse 
(6oa) for the reason at which Socrates himself hints later on (117^), 
because Xanthippe is, naturally enough, on the verge of a “ nervous 
breakdown," and Socrates desires to spare both her and himself. 
The children and the "ladies of the family " reappear again at the 
end (1166) for a final interview in the presence of no witness but 
Crito, the oldest friend of the family, and we are expressly told that 
the interview was a lengthy one. Phaedo cannot describe this 
eminently private scene, because he had not witnessed it, but it is 
the mere fact that he was not present which has given rise to mis- 
understanding (assisted, perhaps, by the incapacity of modern 
sentimentalists to understand the reticence of all great art). 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE DIALOGUE 
I. Statement of the Main Thesis (Gob-job) 

The main issue of the dialogue is made to emerge in a simple 
and natural way from the remark of Socrates that the genuine 
" philosopher " is one who is ready and willing to die, though he 
would regard it as " criminal " to put an end to his own life (6ic). 
(That is, he trusts that death is the entrance on a better state, 
but holds that we may not force the door ; we must wait for it 
to be opened to us in God's ^ood time. The Pythagorean origin of 
the absolute veto on suicide is indicated by the allusion to Philolaus 
at Gid.) This may seem a paradox, but it is intelligible if we con- 
ceive of man as a “ chattel " (ktyi^o) of God, just as a slave is a 
“ chattel " of his owner, and therefore has no right to dispose of 
his own life, as it does not belong to him. Socrates would not like 
to commit himself entirely to the Orphic dogma that while we are 
in the body we are "in ward." i.e, undergoing penal servitude for 
ante-natal sin, but he thinks it at least adumbrates this truth that 
" we men are chattels of the gods" (626),^ and therefore may not 
dispose of ourselves as we please. (The kind of K-nf^a (" chattel ") 
meant is clearly a SoiJXo?, who is, as Roman lawyers put it, in the 

^ For the doctrine in question see in particular the important fragment of 
Clearchus the Peripatetic quoted by Burnet loc. cit, I think it clear that the 
tppovpd means house of detention,"' not post of military duty." To the 
passages making for the former interpretation quoted by Burnet add Plutarch, 
de sera numims vindicta, 554d. The dwodidpd<TKfiv of 626 5 exactly suits a 
prisoner " breaking prison,” but not a sentry leaving his post, for which we 
should need avrofiohilv. Socrates’ refusal to commit himself to the mystical ’’ 
dogma is important. It makes it clear a t the start that, in spite of all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, it is no part of the object of the dialogue to prove 
" pre-existence " and " transmigration." 
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dominium of his owner and therefore has no " proprietary righjt " 
in his own body.) Yet in saying this we seem to be merely replacing 
one paradox by another. If we are the “ chattels " of the gods, 
that means that we are under the “tendance” of good and wise 
owners who know what is best for us much better than we do our- 
selves. Death would seem to mean being released from this 
tendance and left to look after ourselves. Surely a wise man 
would think such an emancipatio a thing to be dreaded (exactly, 
that is, as a shrewd slave would be very unwilling to be “freed” 
from a first-rate owner and left to fend for himself (62^0). The 
paradox would be a very real one if Socrates were not convinced 
that after death one will equally be under the care of good and wise 
gods, and perhaps — though of this he is not equally sure (63c) — ^in 
the company of the best men of the past. This is the faith (cAttis) 
which gives him courage to face death, and he ^vill try to impart 
it to his friends. Thus the thing to be proved is primarily not the 
“ natural immortality ” of the soul. A proof of immortality, 
taken by itself, would not be adequate ground for facing death in 
a hopeful spirit. It would be quite consistent with holding that 
we only leave this world to find ourselves in a mi\ch worse one. 
What is really to be proved, if possible, is that “ the souls of the 
just are in the hand of God ” after death as much as before. 
Socrates, like all great religious teachers, rests his hopes for the 
unseen future in the last resort on the goodness of God, not on the 
natural imperishability of the human (So in the Timaeus 

it is the goodness of the Creator's will which guarantees the 
immortality even of the “created gods,” ix, the stars.) What 
is to be shown, in fact, is that the faith and hope with which the 
“ philosopher” faces death is the logical consequence and supreme 
affirmation of the principles by which he has regulated his whole 
life. To lose faith when you come to die would be to contradict 
the whole tenour of your pa^jt life ; for , though the world may not 
know it, the life of “ philosophy ” itself is nothing but one long 
“rehearsal” (jucAerT/) ^ of dying ^^qa). Possibly, indeed, the 
“ world ” would say that it does know this well enough ; it knows 
very well that “ philosophers ” are ' morbid ” creatures who are 
only half alive, and that it serves them right to eliminate them 
(a plain allusion to the Aristophanic caricature of the ^povTiorraL as 

^ Not “ meditation " of death. fieX^r) means the repeated practice by 
which we prepare ourselves for a performance. It is used of the " practising ** 
of a man training for an athletic contest, and again of the “ learning by heart ” 
of such a thing as a speech which you ha'e^ procured from a \oyoypd<pos and 
want to have '* perfect " when the time fo*" deliverance comes. Wo doubt, 
then, it was also the word for an actor's “ study " of his " part.*' (Cf. rtpHition 
as used of the rehearsals of a play or a symphony in French.) The thought is 
thus that ** death is like a play for which the philosopher's life has been a 
daily rehearsal. His business is to be perfect in his part when the curtain 
goes up. Note that, as Burnet says [Phaedo, 646 3 n., E.G.Ph,^, 278 n. i), it is 
implied throughout the argument that “ philosophy " has the special sense, 
which is clearly Pythagorean, of devotion to science as a way to thf salvation 
of the soul. 
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living “ ghosts Only the world is mistaken on one small point ; 
it does not understand the sense in which the philosopher uses the 
word “ death/' and that is what we must explain (64&J. It is all 
the more necessary to attend to the explanation that it is really the 
key to the whole of the Phaedo, and that its significance has been 
often misapprehended by both admirers and critics down to our 
own time as completely as by the drifiOQ of Thebes or Athens.^ 

To put the matter quite simply, death, as every one under- 
stands, is the “ release " of the soul from the body ; in other 
words, it is the achievement of the soul's independence. Now 
we can see that what the philosopher has been aiming at all his 
life long is just to make the soul, as completely as he can, inde- 
pendent of the fortunes of the body. We can see this from the 
following considerations : (a) The philosopher sets no great store 
on the gratifications of physical appetite, and disregards the 
“ tendance of the body " in general (fine clothes and foppery) 
“ beyond what is needful." ^ What he " tends " is the soul, and 
that is why the " mass of men " think him as good as a ghost or 
corpse (64^-65^). [h) In his pursuit of knowledge he finds the 

limitations of the body a hindrance to him in more ways than one, 
and is always doing his best to escape them. He soon discovers 
the grossness and untrustworthiness of our senses, even of the two 
most acute of them, sight and hearing, and tries to arrive at truth 
more accurate and certain than any which the evidence of sense 
could furnish. This is why he trusts to thinking rather than to 
sense ; but in thinking the soul is independent of the body in a 
way in which she is not independent in sensation. (This is, of course, 
strictly true. Socrates wqiald probably be thinking primarily 
of the danger of trusting to a " figure " in mathematics, a danger 
which will be mentioned a little further on. It is equally true that, 
even in our own times, when the scientific man is so abundantly 
supplied with " instruments of precision," we have always to allow 
for a margin of unknown error in all conclusions depending on data 
derived from sense-perception ; absolute accuracy and certainty 
can only be obtained, if at all, in " pure " science which makes 
no appeal to sense, even for its data.) So pleasurable or painful 
excitement derived from the body also gravely interferes with the 
prosecution of truth. (One is hampered in one's scientific work 
when one's head aches or one's liver is out of order.) (c) The 
supreme objects of our studies, the right," ** the good," ** the 
beautiful," " figure," " health," in short, the ” reality " (oWa) 
investigated by any science is always something which none of the 

1 Socrates' point is that — to use the language of Christian mystics — the 
*' world " confuses a dying life with a living death. The " philosopher " is 
out for dying into life ” ; the world thinks he is making his existence a 
death in life, but it is really the worldling who is “ dead while he lives." 

• 64^, Kaff 6 aop /il? TToW-ij AvdyKTf a^Twv. This is inserted to show that 
Socrates has no sympathy with the gratuitous slovenliness of persons like the 
Telauges of Aeschines' dialogue or his own companion Antisthenes. He does 
not r»»gard dirt " as a mark of godliness. 
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senses perceives, and the less we depend on any of them — ^the less, 
that is, we substitute ** sensing ” for “thinking” in our science — 
the nearer we come to apprehending the object we are really study- 
ing (65^-66^).^ Having all these considerations in mind, we may 
fairly take a “ short cut ” (dr^airo?) to the conclusion that so long 
as we have the body with us it will always be a hindrance to the 
apprehension of “ reality ” (to aXrfOi^) as it is. At the best we lose 
much valuable time by being obliged to take care of the body. 
If it gets out of condition, our quest of “ the real ” (to ov) is even 
more hindered. Bodily wants and the passions connected with 
them — which, incidentally, are the causes of business and war, 
the two great occupations of the “ active life ” — leave us hardly 
any opportunity or leisure for the pursuit of knowledge. And even 
in the scanty time we are able to devote to the things of the mind, 
the body and its needs are constantly “ turning up ” and diverting 
our attention. Thus the man who is really “ in love with know- 
ledge ” must confess that his heart's desire is either only to be 
won after death, when the soul has achieved her independence of 
her troublesome partner, or not at all. While we are in the body, 
we make the nearest approach to our supreme good “just in propor- 
tion as we accomplish the concentration of the soul on herself and 
the detacliment of her attention from the body, waiting patiently 
until God sees fit to complete the deliverance for us. When that 
happens, we may hope, having become unrnixcd and undiluted 
intelligence, to apprehend undiluted reality. Meanwhile the life 
of thinking itself is a progressive purifying of intelligence from the 
alien element and a concentration of it on itself. The philosopher 
is the only type of man who makes it the business of his life to 
accomplish this purgation and concentration and so to win spiritual 
independence. This is why we may call his life a “ rehearsal of 
death,” and why unwillingness to complete the process would be 
ridiculous in him (66c-68b). The conception set before us in these 
pages is manifestly the Hellenic counterpart of the “ mystical way ” 
of Christianity. The underlying ic^eas of both conceptions are 

^ That is, the object studied by any science is always what Socrates calls 
an elSos or id^a, though the technical term is not yet introduced. It is 
important to note the immediate and emphatic assent of Simmias to this 
statement (65^^). He is clearly supposed to have learned all about the matter 
from his Pythagorean teachers. The examples are taken from ethics (dUacov, 
dyaffdy, KaXdy). mathematics (judyedo^), medicine (Cyieio., Of course you 

can see /xeyidri, but it is quite true that you cannot see fiiycOoi. So you 
can see or draw approximately elliptical hues, but you cannot even approxi- 
mately draw “ the general conic " or the cu* .-e of the third order.'* If you did 
try to draw them and relied on some characteristic of your figure as a property 
of the curve on no better evidence than that of your eyes, you would soon 
be led into error about the reality ” you are investigating. A thorough 
empiricist would have to go to much wilder extremes. He would, for example, 
have to hold that it is quite uncertain whether, if you only went on counting 
long enough, you might not come on two odd integers without an even one 
between them, or on a highest prime number, or even on an integer which is 
neither odd nor even. These things are actually maintained by some empiri- 
cist mathematicians, but they would be the death of eirwrTii/i«j. 

7 
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that there is a supreme good for man which, from its very nature, 
cannot be enjoyed "in this life/' The best life is therefore one 
which is directed to fitting ourselves for the full fruition of this 
“ eternal " good beyond the limits of our temporal existence. 
In both cases this means that the highest life for man while on 
earth is a " dying life," a process of putting off the old man with 
the affections and the lusts and becoming a " new creature." 
The constant presence of this aim makes the life of devotion to 
science, as conceived by Socrates and his friends, a genuine via 
crmis. And they, like the Christian mystics, conceive of the best 
life as one of contemplation, not of action. The ultimate aim of 
the " philosopher " is not to do things, but to enjoy the vision of a 
reality to which he grows like as he looks upon it, the ideal already 
expressed in the apologue of the " three lives " popularly ascribed 
to Pythagoras. We must be careful, however, to guard ourselves 
against two insidious misconceptions. For all the stress laid on 
" purification " of the mind from contact with the body, we must 
not suppose that Socrates is thinking of a life of mere negative 
abstentions. 

The whole point of the insistence on unremitting preoccupation 
with thinking as the philosophic form of " purgation " is that the 
object of the renunciation of the philosopher is to make his life 
richer ; by " purification " from external preoccupations, his 
intelligence becomes more and more intense and concentrated, 
just as, e.g., alcohol becomes more potent the more nearly your 
specimen is " pure " alcohol. Nor must one suppose that the 
contemplative life, because itds not directed ultimately on action, 
is one of indolence or laziness. Socrates, who claims in our dialogue 
to have spent his whole life " in philosophy," was busy from morning 
to night with his " mission." Probably, when we remember the 
way in which Plato in the seventh Epistle insists on the political 
character of his own original ambitions and on his lifelong con- 
viction that the business of the philosopher among men is to be a 
statesman, we may infer that he would not himself at any time 
have subscribed to the doctrine of the vita contemplativa without 
a great deal of explanation and reservation. Even the Pythagoreans 
who formulated the doctrine had stood alone among the scientific 
schools in playing an important part, as a society, in the politics 
of the early fifth centuty. They only became a merely scientific 
society when their political activities had been crushed by revolu- 
tion. But it may well be that the ablest men of action feel even 
more strongly than the rest of us that the “ conduct of business," 
the carrying on of commerce, governing, and fighting cannot be 
its own justification. To be everlastingly " meddling " seems an 
end not worthy the dignity of human nature ; at bottom we all 
want not to do something but to be something. To make " doing 
things " your ultimate object is merely to take " Fidgety Phil who 
couldn't keep still" as your model of manly excellence. It has 
been said with truth that the great "practical reforms" wliich 
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have proved of lasting value have mostly been the work of men 
whose hearts were all the time set on something different. 

If a man, then, plays the craven when death comes, we may be 
sure he is no true “lover of wisdom,” but a “lover of the body,” 
which is as much as to say a man whose heart is set on wealth 
(a or on “ honours ” (a or both at once 

(68c. This direct allusion to the Pythagorean “ three lives ” is, 
of course, intentional.) On the other hand, the philosopher will be 
marked by eminent courage and eminent “ temperance ” in the 
popular sense in which the word means control over one's physical 
appetites. In fact, when we come to reflect, there is something 
paradoxical about the courage and temperance of the rest of man- 
kind. They are courageous in the face of danger because courage 
serves to protect them against death, which they fear as the worst 
of evils. Thus their very valour is rooted in a sort of cowardice. 
(As an Indian says of the English in one of Kipling's tales, “ they 
are not afraid to be kicked, but they are afraid to die.”) And the 
decent (Ko<r/xto/.) among them keep their lusts in haijd because they 
think they will get more pleasure by doing so than by giving way, 
so that “ slavery to pleasure ” is the source of what they call their 
“ temperance.” But the truth is that real virtue is not a business 
of exchanging pleasures and pains against one another. Wisdom 
is the true “ coin of the realm ” for which everything else must be 
exchanged, and it is only when accompanied by it that our so- 
called “ virtues ” are genuine goodness (d\r;^))s dperr)). Without 
it, the kind of goodness which is based on the “ calculus of pleasure 
and pain ” is no more than a painted show ((7^taypa<^ta).i The 
Orphic saying is that “ many carry the narthex but few are real 
PaKxoL,'" and we might apply this to our purpose by taking the 
“ real /5dKxo<?,” who genuinely feels the “ god within,” to mean the 
true philosopher. Of these chosen few Socrates has all his life 
tried to become one ; with what success he may know better in a 
few hours {6Sb-6ge).^ 


II. The Arguments for Immortality 

In substance, what has gone before contains Socrates* vindica- 
tion of his attitude in the face of death. But, as Simmias remarks, 
the whole vindication has tacitly assumed that there is an here- 
after. Now most men find it very hard to believe that the soul 

1 6ga 6-c 3 . On the text and grammar of this sentence, which have 
undergone much corruption, see Burnet, loc, cit., where it is also pointed out 
that ifKia.ypa4>la does not mean an “ imperfect outline," but a stage-painting in 
which, e.g., a flat surface is made to look like the fagade of a temple. The 
point is not that " vulgar " goodness is " imperfect " but that it is illusory. 

* In this context Socrates' claim can hardly be understood to mean less 
than that he had been a " follower of the way." We cannot well believe 
that Plato invented this, still less that he had anything to do with ** the way " 
himself. 
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is not " dispersed like smoke " when a man dies, and Simmias 
shares their difficulty. To complete his " case ” Socrates must 
therefore satisfy us that the soul continues to be, and to be intelli- 
gent after the death of the man." Accordingly he now proceeds 
to produce three considerations which point to that conclusion. 
It is not said that they are demonstrative. Simmias had asked 
only for (conviction), not for demonstration, and Socrates 

professes no more than to consider whether immortality is " likely ” 
(ctKos) or not. In point of fact, the first two proofs are found to 
break down and the third, as Burnet observes, is said by Socrates 
(10766) to need fuller examination. iWs it is plain that Plato 
did not mean to present the arguments as absolutely probative to 
his own mind. The argument he does find convincing and develops 
at great length in the Laws is put briefly into the mouth of Socrates 
in the Phaedrus, but no mention is made of it here.^ 

{a) The First Argument ['joc-jyd). — ^This argument itself 
falls into two parts, a (700-72^) and ^ (72^-77^^) ; the two have to 
be considered in conjunction to make anything which can be called 
a proof, and what they go to prove is not " immortality " but 
merely that the soul continues to be " something " after death. 
It is not simply annihilated. This, of course, is only the first step 
to establishing what is really in question, the persistence of in- 
telligence beyond the grave. 

(a) First Reason, for holding that the Soul is not simply anni- 
hilated at Death {yoc-j 2 e), — ^There is an ancient doctrine (it is, 
in fact, Orphic) of rebirth, according to which a soul which is born 
into this world is one which has come back from " another world " 
to which men go at death/ This, if true, would establish our point. 
To look at the matter from a more general point of view, we see 
that the world is made up of " opposites " {Ivavria ) — ^such as hot, 
cold ; great, small ; good, bad. Now if a thing " becomes bigger " it 
must have first been " smaller," if it becomes hotter it must have 
been cooler, if it becomes " better " it must have been " w'^orse," 
and so on. So we may say universally that whatever comes to be, 
comes to be " out of its opposite," and that to correspond to each 
pair of opposites, there are two antithetical processes of " becom- 
ing." Hot and cold are opposites, and similarly there are the two 
processes of contrasted sense, "becoming hotter," "becoming 

' It is the argument from the " self-moving ” character of the soul 
( Phaedrus, 245c 3~246a 2, Laws, x. 8936 6 -8g6d 4). Why is nothing said of this 
argument in the Phaedo ? It has been suggested that the reason is that the 
argument is an invention of Plato's own and that he had not thought of 
it when he wrote the Phaedo. I do not think this likely, since the argument is 
really in principle that of Alcmaeon of Croton a, and is thus much older than 
Socrates (Aristotle, de Anima, A2. 405a 30). I should suggest a different 
explanation. The argument starts from the reality of motion. But this 
would have been denied by the Eleatic Euclides and Terpsion, and Socrates 
wishes to base his reasoning on premisses his company will admit. We 
must remember also that Euclides and his friend were very probably the 
persons from whom Plato derived most of his knowledge of the last hours of 
Socrates. 
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cooler.” All this will apply to the case of life and death. Being 
alive and being dead are opposites, just as being awake and being 
asleep arc. And we have agreed that everything comes to be 
“ out of its opposite.” The living must come from the dead, and 
the dead from the living, and thus here, as elsewhere, there will be 
two opposed processes, corresponding to the two opposed condi- 
tions of being alive and being dead. We see and have a name for 
one of these processes, that by which a living being becomes dead ; 
we call it dying. But there must, on our principle, also be an 
antithetic process of ” coming to life ” which terminates in actual 
birth. In fact, if the whole process were not cyclical, life would 
ultimately perish, and there would be only a dead universe left. 
Thus the drift of the argument is simply to confirm the ” ancient 
doctrine ” of rebirth by showing that it is only one case of the 
universal natural law of cyclical “ recurrence. * The illustrations 
from the alternation of sleep and waking seem to show that Socrates 
is thinking primarily of the way in which this ” law of exchange ” 
had been assumed as the fundamental principle of the philosophy 
of Heraclitus, with whom death and life, sleeping and waking, 
are explicitly co-ordinated (Her. Fr. 64, 77, 123, ^Bywater). But 
the general conception of the world as made up of ” opposites ” 
which are generated ” out of one another ” was, of course, a common- 
place of the earliest Greek physical science (cf. Burnet, E.G.Ph,^, 
p. 8). Socrates* Pythagorean auditors, in particular, would be at 
once reminded of their own table of ” opposites ** by reasoning of 
this kind. 

(It is easy to see that the reasoning is neither cogent nor, if it 
were, probative of what we want to prove. As Aristotle was after- 
wards to explain more fully, the whole conception of the generation 
of opposite ” out of ** opposite is vitiated by an ambiguity in the 
phrase “ out of.” A thing which grows cool has previously been 
warmer, but it is not true that ” heat ” is a stuff or matter out of 
which ” cold ** is made. In Aristotelian language, the thing which 
grows cool has lost the ” form ” of “ the hot ** and acquired the 
" form ” of the cold ; the original “ form ” has not itself been made 
into an ” opposite ” form. Again, it is simply assumed, without 
warrant, that cyclical alternation is the universal law of all pro- 
cesses. To us there is no absurdity in the view that living organisms 
should finally vanish, or that (bfferences of temperature should 
cease to exist. If the ” principle of Carnot ” could be taken to 
be true without any restriction, we should have to regard these 
consequences as inevitable. For the purposes of Socrates, however, 
it is sufficient that the reasoning should be based on assumptions 
which would be granted as common ground by his audience; it 
is not necessary that they should be admitted by anyone else. 
Still, even when his assumptions are granted, nothing follows so 
far beyond the bare admission that the soul which has passed from 
this world to the other, and will, in turn, come back from the other 
world to this, has some sort of reality in the interval ; it has not 
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become a mere nothing. To admit so much would, of course, be 
compatible with the crudest kind of materialism, and would do 
nothing to justify the conviction Socrates means to defend, the 
belief that the soul which has won its independence has passed to 
a " better life.^ Hence the necessity for a combination of this 
line of reasoning With that which is next introduced.) 

(p) The Argument from the Doctrine of Reminiscence (72^-77^?). — 
Cebes observes that we might have reached our conclusion, in- 
dependently of the doctrine of recurrence, by arguing from Socrates' 
habitual position that what we call “ learning ” a truth is really 
being ” put in mind ” of something we had forgotten. If this is 
true, we must at one time have known all that in this life we have 
to be reminded ” of. Our souls must have existed “ before we 
were men," and presumably therefore may continue to exist when 
we have ceased to be men. (This argument, if sound, brings us 
nearer to the conclusion we want, since it goes to prove that the 
soul not only was " something " but was fully intelligent before it 
had been conjoined with the body.) The main argument for this 
doctrine of reminiscence, we are told, is the one already considered 
in the Meno, that a man can be made to give the true solution of a 
problem by merely asking him appropriate questions, as we see 
particularly in the case of problems of geometry.^ The answer is 
produced from within, not communicated by the questioner. 

^ Note that Socrates himself in the end throws over the principle of universal 
cyclical recurrence. His hope " is that the final destiny of the righteous 
soul is to be with the gods and to live endlessly " apart from the body " 
(114c). This would be a swallowing up of death by life just as impossible on 
the principle of recurrence as/the universal reign of death. He is, in fact, 
borrowing from two pre-philosophical traditions, that of endless ** reincarna- 
tion and that of the soul as a fallen divinity destined to regain its forfeited 
place among the gods. These traditions are not really concordant w’ith one 
another, and it is the second which really represents his personal faith. 

• idv Tts iwl tA diaypd^ifjLara Ayr] {73b) may mean literally '' if one shows the 
man a diagram," but since diaypdfifxaTa sometimes means simply " geometrical 
proofs " {e.g. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 7, 3, where the dv<r(rvvcTa diaypdp.iJiaTa seem 
to mean simply " intricate demonstrations "), probably we should not press 
the literal sense of the word here. It is an interesting point that though 
Cebes knows all about the doctrine and attaches importance to it, Simmias, 
who appears later on as having gone further than Cebes in dropping the 
religious side of Pythagoreanism, has forgotten it. I think we may infer two 
things from the passage. («) The doctrine of reminiscence was not originated 
by either Socrates or Plato, since Cebes knows both what it is and what is the 
recognized " proof " of it. It is presumably a piece of old Pythagoreanism 
which the " advanced " members of the school had dropped or were dropping 
by the end of the fifth century. (This explains why we never hear anything 
about it in Plato’s later writings.) (t) 1 suggest that the connexion with 
immortality comes about in this way. To judge from the Orphic plates found 
at Thurii and elsewhere, the original idea was that what the soul has to be 
reminded of is her divine origin and the dangers she will have to surmount 
on her way back to the abode of the gods. The Orphic plates are, in fact, 
buried with the votaries to serve them as a kind of Baedeker's guide. The 
conversion of this piece of primitive theology into a theory of the a priori 
character of mathematics will be part of the spiritualization of old theological 
traditions due to the mathematician-saint Pythagoras. 
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Hence the answerer is plainly in possession of the truth which the 
questioner elicits. Socrates points out that the conclusion might 
be reached by a simple consideration of what we call “ association.*' 
When you see an article belonging to an intimate friend, you not 
only see the article, but think of the owner, and that is what we 
mean by saying that the coat or whatever it is, “reminds “ us 
of its owner (“ association by Contiguity “). Again, when you 
see a portrait, you think of or “ are reminded “ of the original 
(“ association by Resemblance “). Thus you may be “ reminded “ 
of something both by what is unlike it (“ Contiguity ”) and by what 
is like it (“ Resemblance “). In the second case we also note whether 
the likeness is complete or not {e.g, whether the portrait is a good 
one or a bad one). 

Well, then, let us consider a precisely parallel case. In mathe- 
matics we are constantly talking about “ equality “ — not the equality 
of one stone to another stone, or of one wooden rod to another 
wooden rod, but of the “ just equal “ (avro to la-ov), which is neither 
wood nor stone — and we know that we mean something by this talk. 
But what has put the thought of the “just equal “ into our minds ? 
The sight of equal or unequal sticks, or something of the kind. And 
we note two things, [a) The “ just equal “ is som'ething different 
from a stick or a stone which is equal to another stick or stone ; 
we see the sticks or stones, wc do not see “ mathematical equality." 
{h) And the so-called equal sticks or stones w'e do see are not exactly, 
but only approximately, equal. (Even with instruments of pre- 
cision we cannot measure a length without having to allow for a 
margin of error.) Thus plainly the objects about which the mathe- 
matician reasons are not perceived by the eye or the hand ; the 
thought of them is suggested to him by the imperfect approximations 
he sees and touches, and this suggestion of B by .4 is exactly what 
we mean by “ being reminded of B by /I." But A cannot remind 
us of B unless we have ali!.ady been acquainted with B. Now from 
the dawn of our life here, our senses have always been thus “ remind- 
ing us ’* of something which is not directly perceptible by sense 
(i.e. perception has always carried ^ith it estimation by an “ ideal " 
standard). Hence our acquaintance with the standards themselves 
must go back to a time before our sensations began, i.e. to a time 
before our birth. We have argued the case with special reference 
to the objects studied by the mathematician, but it applies equally 
to all other “ideal standards," like those of ethics, the good, the 
right ; in fact, to everything which Socrates and his friends called a 
“ form." The only alternative to supposing that we had ante- 
natal acquaintance with these “ forms " would be to say that we 
acquired it at the moment of birth. But this is absurd, since we 
are quite agreed that we bring none of this knowledge into the 
world with us ; we have to recover it slowly enough from the hints 
and suggestions of the senses. We conclude then that if “ the 
kind of being we are always talking about," that is the “ forms," 
exist, and if they are the standard by which we interpret all our 
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sensations, it must be equally true that our souls also existed and 
were actively intelligent before our birth (y6d-e). (One should 
note several things about the way in which the doctrine of the 
“ forms " is introduced into this argument. For one thing, we 
see that there is no room in the theory for " innate ideas ” in the 
strict sense of the word, and that there is no question of a knowledge 
acquired independently of experience. The whole point of the 
argument is that we should never be " put in mind '' of the " forms,"' 
but for the suggestion of the senses. Again, the most important 
feature of the process of " being reminded " is that sense-per- 
ceptions suggest standards to which they do not themselves con- 
form. The same visual sensations which suggest the notion 
" straight to me, for example, are the foundation of the judgment 
that no visible stick is perfectly straight. The “ form " is thus 
never contained in, or presented by, the sensible experience which 
suggests it. Like the “ limit " of an infinite series, it is approxi- 
mated but never reached. These two considerations, taken together, 
show that the theory does full justice to both parts of the Kantian 
dictum that " percepts without concepts are blind, concepts without 
percepts are empty," ^ We may also note, as Burnet has done, 
that the stress laid on the point that the sensible thing always falls 
short of a complete realization of the " form " means that sensible 
things are being treated as " imitations " (/xi/iiJ/xaTa) of the 
" form," a view we know from Aristotle to have been Pythagorean. 
It is quite untrue to say that the " imitation " formula only appears 
in Plato’s latest dialogues as an improvement on his earlier formula 
of " participation." In the Phaedo itself Socrates starts with the 
conception of things as " imitating " forms ; " participation " 

wiU only turn up at a later stage in the argument.) 

Simmias is particularly delighted with this argument precisely 
because, as he says, it proves the ante-natal existence of the soul 
to be a consequence of the doctrine of Forms, and that he regards 
as the most clear and evident of all truths (77«). (This delight, 
by the way, would be quite unintelligible on the theory that the 
doctrine was an invention of Plato.) But, as he goes on to say 
after a moment’s reflection, to prove that the soul " arose " before 
our birth is not to prove that it will survive death, and it is against 
the fear of death that Socrates has to provide an antidote. 
Formally, as Socrates says, the point would be established if we 
take arguments (a) and (fi) together, (fi) has proved the pre- 

^ It is very important to remember that on the theory there are no ” forms '' 
except those which sense-experience suggests, or, to use the language which 
will meet us later in the dialogue, there are no forms ” which are not “ partici- 
pated in ” by sensible particulars. The “ forms ** are not Kantian ** things 
in themselves.’* But equally the form '* is not “ the sensible thing rightly 
understood,” for the first fact you discover about any sensible thing, when 
you begin to understand it, is, in Socrates’ phrase, that “this thing is tr 5 dng 
(/SoOXerai) to be so-and-so, but not succeeding” (74*^* This implies a “ real- 
istic ” metaph 3 rsic; from the point of view of “ nominalism,” “ terminalism,” 
or '* conceptualism,” the whole doctrine is nonsense. 
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existence of the soul, (a) will prove — on the assumption that the 
alternate cycle of birth and death is endless — that the souls of the 
dead must continue to exist in order that men may continue to be 
born. But the child in us ” which is afraid of the dark is not 
to be quieted so readily, and we must try the effect of a more potent 
charm ” on him (77^-786). 

(b) Second Argument for Immortality (78^^-846). — ^This 
argument goes much more to the root of the question, since it is 
based not on any current general philosophical formula, but on 
consideration of the intrinsic character of a soul. In Aristotelian 
language, the first proof has been “ logical,*' the second is to be 
“ physical.** The reasoning adopted lies at the bottom of all the 
familiar arguments of later metaphysicians who deduce the im- 
mortality of the soul from its alleged character as a “ simple sub- 
stance,** the ** paralogism '* attacked by Kant in the Critique oj 
Pure Reason, The proof,'* as Kant knew it from the writings of 
men like Wolff and Moses Mendelssohn, is a mere ghost of that 
offered in the Phaedo, Socrates* point is not that the soul is a 
** simple substance,** — he had not so much as the language in which 
to say such a thing — but that it is, as the Orphic religion had taught, 
something divine. Its “ deiformity,'* not its indivisibility, is what 
he is anxious to establish ; the indivisibility is a mere consequence. 
Hence he is not affected by Kant*s true observation that discerption 
is not the only way in which a soul might perish. No doubt it 
might perish, as Kant said, by a steady diminution of the intensity 
of its vitality, if it were not divine} but what is divine in its own 
nature is in no more danger of evanescence than of discerption. 

Simmias had spoken of the possible ‘‘dissipation **of the soul 
at death. Now what sort of thing is liable to dissipation and what 
not ? Obviously it is the composite which, by its own nature, is 
liable to be dissipated ; the incomposite, if there is such a thing, 
should be safe from such a fate. And it is reasonable to hold that 
whatever maintains one and the same character in all circumstances 
is incomposite, what is perpetually changing its character is com- 
posite. Thus for the crude contract between the “ simple *' and 
the composite, we substitute the more philosophical antithesis 
between the permanent and the mutable. (This takes us at once 
to ground where Kant's criticism would not affect us. If the soul 
is, in any sense, immutable, it is so far secured against the lowering 
of intensity of which Kant speaks.) In the kind of being of which 
we speak in our scientific studies, the being we are always tr5dng 
to define — the “ forms," in fact — ^we have a standard of the abso- 
lutely immutable. ‘‘ Just straight," ‘‘ just right," " just good," 
are once and for all exactly what they are, and are invariable. 

1 And yet, does not Kant’s argument rest on the erroneous assumption 
that if a series has the lower limit o, o must actuaUy be a term of the series ? 
But he is at least right in saying that survival as a “ bare monad ” would not 
be the kind of immortality from the thought of which any man could derive 
hope or comfort. 
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But the many things which we call by the same names as the 
" forms " are in perpetual mutation. (The “ good " man loses his 
goodness, the “ handsome " garment its beauty, and so on.) Now 
these latter mutable things are all things you can touch or see or 
apprehend by one or other of the senses ; the immutable standards 
are one and all apprehensible only by thought (Stavotas Aoyio-^aJ). 
This suggests that we may recognize two types of objects, each type 
having a pair of characters — the invisible and immutable, and the 
visible and mutable.^ Also we are agreed that we have a body and 
have a soul. To which of our types does each of these belong? 
Clearly the body can be seen, the soul is invisible (of course “ seen " 
and unseen *' are being used here per synecdochen for “ sensed/’ ‘*not 
sensed,” respectively). In respect of this character there can be no 
doubt of the type to which each belongs. What about the other pair 
of contrasted characters ? As we said before, when the soul relies 
on the sense-organs in her investigations she finds the objects she 
is studying perpetually shifting, and loses her own way (TrXavarai) 
among them. When she relies on her native power of thinking 
and attends to objects which are strictly determinate and un- 
changing, she finds her way among them without uncertainty and 
confusion, and it is just this condition of the soul we call ” wisdom ” 
or intelligence {(fipovrjcrL^) . This would indicate that the soul 

herself belongs more truly to the type with which she is most at 
home, the immutable, whereas the body certainly belongs to the 
mutable.^ 

Again, in the partnership of soul and body, it is the soul which 
is rightly master and the body servant (the thought which the 
Academy crystallized in the definition of man as a soul using a 
human body as its instrument). Now it is for the divine to com- 
mand and rule, for the mortal to serve and obey ; hence it is the 
soul in us which plays the divine, the body which plays the mortal 
part. (This brings us at last to the point on which Socrates really 
means to insist, the “ deiformity ” or ” kinship with God ” of the 

1 This is identical at bottom with Dr. Whitehead's recent distinction 
between " objects " and “ events,” e.g. between ” Cambridge-blue ” and 
” Cambridge-blue-here-and-now.” Dr. Whitehead, I think, does not expressly 
say that it is only events which can be sensed,” but that is really implied in 
his language. I see ” Cambridge- blue-occurring-here-and-now ” ; the object 
” Cambridge-blue,” which does not ” happen,” is suggested to me by my sensa- 
tion of what is ” happening I recognize it, am ” put in mind of it ” by the 
event which happens. Cf. Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 8i : " Objects 
are entities recognized as appertaining to events ; they are the recognita amid 
events. Events are named after the objects involved in them,” This is 
precisely the doctrine of ” forms ” and of ” recollection.” 

* Of course it is not said that the soul is absolutely immutable. This 
would not be true ; we can change even our most deeply cherished scientific 
and moral convictions. But it is true that, by contrast with the body, the 
soul emerges as the relatively immutable. My intellectual and moral con- 
victions do not undergo ” adaptive ” modifications to a changing environment 
with the readiness shown by my organism. My body, for instance, will adapt 
itself to a great climatic change more readily than my mind to a society with 
a different morality or reKgion from my own. 
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soul. In view of the standing Greek equation of “ immortal ” 
with ** divine/' the formal inference to the immortality of the 
soul follows as a matter of course.) 

The soul, then, is relatively the permanent and divine thing 
in us, the body the merely human and mutable. We should 
therefore expect the body to be relatively perishable, the soul to be 
either wholly imperishable or nearly so. And yet we know that, 
with favourable circumstances,^ even a dead body may be pre- 
served from corruption for ages, and there are parts of the body 
which seem all but indestructible. Much more should we expect 
that a soul which has made itself as far as possible independent of 
the mutable body, and has escaped by death to the divine and 
invisible, will be lifted above mutability and corruption. But if a 
soul has all through life set its affections on bodily things and the 
gratifications of appetite, it may be expected to hanker after the 
body even when death has divorced them, and be dragged down 
into the cycle of births again by this hankering. We may suppose 
that the place in the animate system into which it is reborn is 
determined by the nature of its specific lusts, so that each soul's 
own lusts provide it with its appropriate “ hell,” tl^e sensual being 
reborn as asses, the rapacious and unjust as beasts of prey, and 
so forth. The mildest fate will be that of the persons who have 
practised the ” popular goodness ” misnamed temperance and 
justice without ” philosophy ” (ix, of those who have simply 
shaped their conduct by a respectable moral tradition without true 
insight into the good, or, in Kantian phrase, have lived ” according 
to duty,” though not ” from duty”). These, we may suppose, 
are reborn as ” social creatures,” like bees and ants, or as men 
again, and they make ” decent bodies ” as mankind goes. The 
attainment of ” divinity ” or ” deiformity ” is reserved for the 
man who has resolutely lived the highest of the three lives, that of the 
” lover of wisdom,” and subdued his lusts, not like the ” lover of 
wealth ” from fear of poverty, nor like the ” lover of honour ” from 
concern for his reputation, but from love of good. This explains 
the reason why the lover of wisdom lives hard. It is because he 
knows that what a man comes to feel pleasure and pain about be- 
comes his engrossing interest. To find your joy and woe in the 
gratifications of the body means to come to be bound up with its 
fortunes, and this bars the way to deification and binds you down 
to the wheel of birth. It is for the sake of this supreme good, 
” deification,” that the lover of wisdom denies ” the flesh.” To 
consent to its motions would be to M.i like Penelope, who unwove 
by night what she had spent the day in weaving. Now a man 
whose whole life has been an aspiration to rise above mutability 
to deiformity will be the last person to fear that the new and abiding 

^ The meaning of ip Toia&r-a ibpq, (8oc) has been much disputed. From a 
comparison with Tim, 24c 6, Fhileh. 26b i, Critias, 1 1105 , 1 take the meaning to 
be '^climate,” though I cannot produce another example of the singular of 
&pa in that sense. 
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deiform self which is being built up in him will be unbuilt by the 
event of death.^ 

(I make no apology for having drawn freely on the character- 
istic language of Christian mysticism in expounding this argument. 
Under all the real differences due to the Christian’s belief in the 
historical reality of the God-man, the ideal of Socrates and the 
Christian ideal are fundamentally identical. The central thought 
in both cases is that man is born a creature of temporality and 
mutability into a temporal and mutable environment. But, in 
virtue of the fact that there is a something " divine ” in him, he 
cannot but aspire to a good which is above time and mutability, 
and thus the right life is, from first to last, a process by which the 
merely secular and temporal self is re-made in the likeness of the 
eternal. If we understand this, we shall be in no danger of suppos- 
ing that Socrates is merely anticipating the jejune argument from the 
indivisibility of a “ simple substance,” or that the Kantian polemic 
against Wolffian rationalism seriously affects his reasoning. The 
thought is that the real nature of the soul has to be learned from a 
consideration of the nature of the specific ” good ” to which it 
aspires. A creature whose well-being consists in living for an 
“ eternal ” good cannot be a mere thing of time and change. In this 
sense, the morality of the Platonic dialogues, like all morality 
which can command an intelligent man’s respect, is from first to 
last ” other-worldly.” ) 

First Interlude (84C-85&). — ^At this point the thread of the 
argument is broken ; a general silence ensues, but Simmias and 
Cebes are observed to be whispering together, as though they were 
not quite satisfied. Artistifcally the break serves the purpose of 
lowering the pitch of the conversation and relieving the emotional 
strain. It also has a logical function. Impressive as the moral 
argument for immortality is, there are scientific objections to it of 
which we have so far heard nothing, and these deserve to be care- 
fully stated and adequately met, since we cannot be called on to 
accept any view of man’s destiny, however attractive, which contra- 
dicts known scientific truth, nor is Socrates the man to wish, even 
in the immediate presence of death, to acquiesce in a faith which is 
not a reasonable faith. That would be simple cowardice ( 84 < 5 ). He 
has just broken out into his ” swan-song,” and like the swans, his 
fellow-servants of the Delphic (? Delian) god, he sings for hope 
and joy, not in lamentation. He is therefore robust enough in 
his faith to be only too ready to hear and consider any objections. 

Objections of Simmias and Cebes (85 c -88 c ). — Simmias thinks, 
like a modern ” agnostic,” that certainty about our destiny may be 
unattainable. He would at heart like to be able to appeal to 

^ Like Spinoza, but without, like him, being hampered by a naturalistic 
metaphysic, Socrates holds that the man who lives best has the soul of which 
the greatest part is eternal, i.e. the more thoroughly you live the philosophic 
\ife, the less is the personality you achieve at the mercy of circumstance, even 
if the circumstance is the change we call death. 
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revelation " (a \dyos 85^^ on such a question, but agrees 

that, in the absence of a revelation, one should resolutely examine 
all human speculations on the problem, and adopt that which will 
stand close scrutiny best. The difficulty he feels about Socrates' 
reasoning is that what he has said about the soul and the body 
might equally be said about the “ melody " of a musical instru- 
ment and the strings which make the music. The strings are 
visible and tangible bodies, are composite and perishable, the music 
is invisible, incorporeal, and “ divine/' But it would clearly be 
absurd to argue that, for this reason, the music still exists and 
sounds “ somewhere " when the instrument is broken. Now it 
is “ our belief " that the body is like a musical instrument whose 
strings are its ultimate components, the hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
and that the soul is the music this instrument gives out when these 
' strings ” are properly tuned. If this is so, we may grant that 
the soul is '' divine," like all beauty and proportion, but we must 
also grant that disease and other disturbances of the constitution 
of the organism break the strings of the instrument or put them 
out of tune, and this makes it impossible to argue that because the 
debris of the broken instrument continues to exist after tlie fracture, 
a fortiori the music must persist still more immutably (85^-86^^). 

Cebes has a different objection. He does not attach much 
importance to the epiphenomenalism of Simmias, but he complains 
that nothing has really been proved beyond "pre-existence," which 
has been all along regarded as guaranteed by the doctrine of 
"reminiscence." Even if we grant that the soul, so far from being 
a mere resultant of bodily causes, actually makes its own body, 
this only shows it to be like a weaver who makes his own cloak. 
In the course of his life he makes and wears out a great many cloaks, 
but when he dies he leaves the last cloak he has made behind him. 
and it would be ridiculous to argue that he cannot be dead because 
the cloak which he made is still here, and a man lasts longer than a 
cloak. So the soul might make and wear out a whole succession of 
bodies — indeed, if it is true that the body is always being broken 
down by waste of tissue and built up again by the soul, something 
of this sort happens daily. But e\en if we go so far as to assume 
that the soul repeatedly makes itself a new body after the death 
of an old one, it may be that, like the weaver, it exhausts its vigour 
sooner or later, and so will make a last body, after the death of which 
the soul will no longer exist. And we can never be sure that the 
building up of our present body is not the last performance of such 
a worn-out soul, and consequently that the death we are now 
awaiting may not be a complete extinction (86^886). 

These objections, Phaedo says, struck dismay into the whole 
company, with the single exception of Socrates. For they appeared 
to dispose of the whole case for immortality, and, what was worse, 
they made the hearers, who had been profoundly impressed by 
Socrates' discourse, feel that they would never be able to put any 
confidence in their own judgment again, if what had seemed to be 
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completely proved could be so easily disposed of. Plato is careful 
to interrupt the narrative at this point still more completely, by 
allowing Echecrates to add that he sympathizes with the general 
consternation, since he too has hitherto been strongly convinced 
that the soul is the “ attunement " of the body and is therefore 
anxious to know how Socrates met the difficulty (SSc-e). 

The purpose of all this by-play is to call attention to the critical 
importance of the two problems which have just been raised. We 
are, in fact, at the turning-point of the discussion. The moral ” 
argument based on the divinity of the soul, as proved by the char- 
acter of the good to which it aspires, has been stated in all its im- 
pressiveness, and we have now to consider whether “ science '* can 
invalidate it. To use Kantian language, we have seen what the 
demand of practical reason " is, and the question is whether there 
is an insoluble conflict between this demand and the principles of 
the “ speculative reason,** as Echecrates and the auditors of 
Socrates fear, or, in still more familiar language, the question is 
whether there is or is not an ultimate discord between religion " 
and science/* 

As to the source and purport of the two objections it may be 
enough to say a very few words. That of Simmias, as is indicated 
by the remarks of Echecrates, is represented by Plato as based on 
the medical and physiological theories of the younger Pythagoreans. 
It is a natural development from the well-known theory of Alcmaeon 
that health depends on the larovofii-q or ** constitutional balance ** 
between the constituents of the organism. The comparison with 
the ** attunement ** of the strings of a musical instrument would be 
suggested at once by the/ Pythagorean discovery of the simple 
ratios corresponding to the intervals of the nlusical scale. From 
this to the conclusion that " mind ” is the tune given out by the 
“ strings ’* of the body, the music made by the body, is a very easy 
step ; and since we now know that Philolaus, the teacher of Cebes 
and Simmias, had specially interested himself in medicine, we may 
make a probable conjecture that we are dealing with his doctrine 
(which is also that of his contemporary Empedocles, Frs. 107, 108). 
Since the same doctrine appears in Parmenides (Fr. 16), it was 
clearly making its way among the Pythagoreans by the beginning 
of the fifth century, though it is, of course, quite inconsistent with 
their religious beliefs about re-birth in animal bodies : (on all this, 
see E.G.Ph,^ 295-296). 

In principle the theory is exactly that of modern " epiphe- 
nomenalism,** according to which “ consciousness ** is a mere by- 
product of the activities of the bodily organism, the whistle,** 
as Huxley said, given off by the steam as it escapes from the engine. 
A satisfactory refutation of it must ipso facto be a refutation of the 
whole epiphenomenalist position. 

The source of the difficulty raised by Cebes is different. His 
allusion to the alternation of waste and repair in the organism at 
once suggests a Heraclitean origin ; he is thinking of the view of 
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Heraclitus that the apparent stability of " things " lasts just so 
long as the antithetical processes of the way up " and the " way 
down balance one another, and no longer. (For the evidence 
of Keraclitean influences on fifth-century Pythagoreanism, see 
E,G.Ph^ Index, 5.V. Hippasos; Greek Philosophy, Part 87-88.) 
How “ modem ** Cebes* point is will best be seen by reflecting 
that the Heraclitean theory of " exchanges " is really a dim antici- 
pation of the modern principle of the conservation of energy. The 
argument is, in effect, one quite familiar in our own times. If we 
reject epiphenomenalism and admit interaction between mind and 
body, it is argued that the mind must part with " energy in 
acting on the body, and Cebes, like a modern physicist appealing 
to the principle of Carnot, holds that this loss of energy cannot be 
made good indefinitely. A time will come when the effective 
energy of the ^froxn has been wholly dissipated. Thus his criticism, 
like that of Simmias, is precisely of the kind which a man of science 
is tempted to urge against the belief in immortality in our own day. 
The one difference between the two positions is that the objection 
of Simmias is primarily that of a biologist, the difficulty of Cebes 
is that of a physicist. Cebes may also be said in a way to be antici- 
pating Kant’s criticism of the argument from the ‘’"simplicity” of 
the soul. His conception of the soul as perishing by wearing out 
her stock of vitality answers pretty closely to Kant’s conception of 
a gradual sinking of the “intensity” of “consciousness” to the 
zero-level. 

Solution of the Scientific Difficulties (88^-io2a). — This 
section of the dialogue falls into three subdivisions. There is first 
a preliminary discourse by Socrates intended to warn us against 
being disgusted with serious thinking by the occurrence of diffi- 
culties and so led into mere “irrationalism,” next a discussion of 
the difficulty of Simmias, and then a longer treatment of the much 
more fundamental probleui raised by Cebes, this last subdivision 
receiving a special narrative introduction of its own. 

(a) The Warning against Misohgy (8ga-gic). — Socrates, alone 
of the company, shows himself calm ^md even playful in the presence 
of the bolt — or rather bolts — just shot from the blue. The “ argu- 
ment,” at any rate, shall be “ raised again.” if he can perform the 
miracle. But whether he succeeds or not, he would at least utter 
a solemn warning against “ misology,” irrationalism. Distrust of 
reason arises much in the same way as misanthropy, distrust of our 
fellows. The commonest cause of misanthropy is an unwise con- 
fidence based on ignorance of cha»*arter. When a man has re- 
peatedly put this ignorant confidence in the unworthy and been 
disillusioned, he often ends by conceiving a spite against mankind 
and denouncing humanity as radically vicious. But the truth is 
that exalted virtue and gross wickedness are both rare. What the 
disillusioned man ought to blame for his experience is his own 
blind ignorance of human nature. So if a man who has not the 
art of knowing a sound argument from an imsound one has found 
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himself repeatedly misled by his blind trust in unsound discourses," 
there is a real danger that he will lay the blame on the weakness 
of our intellectual faculties and end as a mere irrationalist.^ To 
avoid this fate, when we find our most cherished convictions appar- 
ently breaking down under criticism we must lay the blame not 
on the inherent untrustworthiness of " discourse " but on our own 
rashness in committing ourselves to an uncriticized position. We 
will therefore reconsider our case and try to meet the objections 
which have been brought against us, in the spirit of men who are 
contending honestly for truth, not for an argumentative victory. 

(p) The Objection of Simmias removed (gic-gSfl). — In the first 
place, it may be pointed out that the difficulty raised by Simmias is 
incompatible with his own professed principles. He avows himself 
satisfied now by what had been already said that knowledge is 
" reminiscence," and that, consequently, our souls existed before 
they wore our present bodily guise. Plainly that cannot be the 
case if the soul is an epiphenomenon," the melody given out by 
the body, the " whistle of the engine," to recur to Huxley’s version 
of the same doctrine. The musical instrument must pre-exist and 
its strings be screwed up to the right pitch before the melody can 
be there. We may assert either that all knowledge is " reminis- 
cence " or that the soul is an epiphenomenon ; we must not assert 
both propositions at once. And Simmias himself has no doubt 
which of the two positions has the better claim to acceptance. 
The doctrine of " reminiscence " has been deduced from the 
" postulate " (vTTo^cort?) of the reality of the " forms," a principle 
which Simmias has all through accepted as certain. The epi- 
phenomenalist theory of ^e soul rests on nothing more than a 
plausible analogy, and we all know how deceptive such analogies 
can be — in geometry, for example {g2d). 

(There is real point in Socrates’ argwnentnm ad hominem, inde- 
pendently of the assumption of pre-existence. We may compare 
the story of W. G. Ward’s crushing reply to Huxley, who had just 
explained mental life to his own satisfaction by epiphenomenalism 
plus the laws of association, " You have forgotten memory” i.e, 
the fundamental fact of the recognition of the past as past. As 
Huxley had to admit, his scheme could give no account of recog- 
nition, and without presupposing recognition it would not work.) 

But the epiphenomenalist theory is not merely incompatible 
with our unproved postulate about " forms " ; it is also demon- 
strably false on independent grounds. There are two things which 
are characteristic of every " attunement " or " melody " ; every 
" attunement " is completely determined by its constituents, and 
no " attunement " admits of degrees. If a pair of vibrating strings 

* The description of the misologist would equally cover both the case of 
the man who ends in pure scepticism and that of the man who takes refuge 
in a blind faith in what he openly avows to be irrational, Socrates stands for a 
fides quaerens intellectum against both " universal doubt '' and indifferentism 
and blind hdeism or ** voluntarism.” Hence the partisans of the one call him 
a ” dogmatist,” those of the other an ” intellectualist.” 
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have one determinate ratio, the interval their notes make will be 
the fourth, and cannot possibly be anything else ; if they have 
another determinate ratio, the interval wiU be the fifth, and so on. 
Again, a string either is “ in tune ” or it is not, and there is no third 
alternative. Between any pair of notes there is one definite in- 
terval ; they make that interval exactly and they make no other. 
C and G!?, for example, make an interval as definite, though not as 
pleasing, as C and G. '' No attunement is more or less of an attune- 
ment than any other.*' What inferences about the soul would 
follow from these two considerations, if the soul is an “ attune- 
ment ** ? It would follow at once from the second thesis that no 
one soul can be more or less of a soul than any other. But we have 
to reckon with the recognized fact that some souls are better or 
worse than others. Now there seems to be a real analogy between 
goodness and being “ in tune,** and between badness and being 
“ out of tune.** Either then we should have to express this differ- 
ence by saying that one “ attunement ** (the good soul) is more 
“ attuned '* than another (the bad soul), and our own admissions 
forbid us to say this ; or we must say that the good soul not only 
is an ** attunement " but has a second further^ “ attunement ** 
within itself, and this is manifestly absurd. If a soiil is an “ attune- 
ment,*’ we can only say that every soul is as much an “ attunement '* 
as any other, and this amounts to saying that no one soul is morally 
better or worse than another, or even that all souls, since all are 
precise ** attunements,” are perfectly good. But this denial of 
differences of moral worth is manifestly ridiculous. The argument 
is, then, that epiphenomenalism is incompatible with the recognition 
of differences of moral worth, and that these differences are certainly 
real. A theory which conflicts with the first principles of ethics 
must be false, since these principles are certain truth. 

(The argument, though stated in a way unfamiliar to us, is 
precisely that which weighs with men who are in earnest with 
ethics against a philosophy like Spinoza’s. Though Spinoza does 
not make consciousness ” depend causally on the organism, for 
practical purposes his theory of the independent “ attributes " 
works out in the same way as epiphenomenalibm. The \pvxrj, though 
not causally dependent on the constituents of the organism, is 
supposed to be mathematically determinable as a function of them. 
Consequently, just as Simmias has to allow that no “ attunement ** 
is more or less an attunement ’* than any other, Spinoza holds 
a rigidly nominalist doctrine about human nature.” There is 
really no such thing as a ” human Tiatiire ” of which Peter or Paul 
is a good specimen, but Nero a very bad one. Nero is not, properly 
speaking, a bad specimen of a man ; he is a perfect specimen of a 
Nero. To say that he may be a perfect Nero, but is a very bad 
man, is judging by a purely arbitrary and ” subjective ** standard. 
(See Ethics, Part I., Appendix, Part IV., Preface.) But, if this is 
so, Spinoza is undertaking an impossible task in writing a treatise 
on the good for man and the way to obtain it.) 
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Again, we have to consider the consequences of the thesis that 
an “ attunement " is a determinate function of its constituents. 
Given the constituents, the musical “ interval between them is 
also once and for all completely given. Now the most potent fact 
about our moral life is that it is a conflict or struggle between an 
element whose rightful function is to dominate and direct, and a 
second whose place is to obey and be directed. The soul is con- 
stantly repressing the desires for gratification of appetites connected 
with the body. (It is not meant, of course, that the whole of moral 
discipline consists in subduing such elementary appetites ; they are 
taken as examples because they are the simplest and most obvious 
illustration of a principle.) The moral life is a process of subjugation 
of the flesh ” and its desires to the " godly motions of the spirit."' 
The spirit" which dominates the "flesh" clearly cannot be itself 
just the " attunement " or " scale " constituted by the ingredients 
of the " flesh.” If this were so, the state of soul at any moment 
should be simply the resultant and expression of our " organic ” 
condition at that moment, and there should be no such experience 
as the familiar one of the division of " spirit ” or ” judgment ” 
against " flesh ” or " appetite.” (Here, again, the criticism is 
conclusive for a serious moralist against all forms of epipheno- 
menalism. The epiphenomenalist is tied by his theory to a " one- 
world ” interpretation of human experience ; morality presupposes 
a " two- world ” interpretation. Its very nature is to be a " struggle ” 
between a higher and a lower. If man were merely a creature of 
time, or again if he were simply eternal, the struggle could not arise ; 
its tremendous reality is proof that man's soul is the meeting-place 
of the two orders, the temp 9 ral and the eternal, and this, of itself, 
disposes of the simpliste theory of human personality as a simple 
function of the passing state of the " organism ” or the " nervous 
system.” The epiphenomenalist psychophysics merely ignore the 
most important of the " appearances ” which a true account of 
moral personality ought to " save.” Like all the arguments of the 
dialogue, this reasoning, of course, presupposes the objective 
validity of moral distinctions ; to the denier of that viroOetrLs it will 
bring no conviction.) 

(y) The Difficulty of Cebes discussed (95a-i02a). — As has been 
said already, the difficulty raised by Cebes is of a much more serious 
kind than that of Simmias. As the subsequent history of psychology 
has proved, epiphenomenalism is after all a thoughtless and in- 
coherent theory based on hopelessly misleading analogies and in- 
competent to take account of the obvious facts of mental life. The 
theory on which Cebes is relying is a very different matter ; he is 
appealing to the first principles of a " mechanical ” philosophy of 
nature. Put in modern language, his contention comes to this, 
that the action of mind on body presupposed in ethics cannot be 
reconciled with the principles of natural science except by supposing 
that mind " expends energy ” in doing its work of " direction.” 
If this expenditure of energy goes on without compensation, a 
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time must come when the available energy of the mind is exhausted. 
Thus the issue raised is at bottom that which is still with us, of the 
universal validity of the postulates of a mechanical interpretation 
of nature. 

Does the guiding influence of intelligence on bodily movement 
come under the scope of the two great laws of the Conservation 
and the Degradation of Energy ? If it does, we must look with 
certainty to the disappearance of our personality after the lapse of 
some finite duration ; if it does not, the principles of mechanics 
are not of universal application. The development of Energetics 
in the nineteenth century has enabled us to state the problem with 
a precision which would have been impossible not merely to Plato, 
but even to Descartes or Leibniz, but in principle the problem itself 
has remained the same under all these developments ; Socrates 
in this part of the Phaedo is dealing with the very question which 
is the theme, for instance, of James Ward's Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. 

The importance of the problem demands that we should formu- 
late it with very special care. We may state it thus. Granting the 
“ real distinction of mind from body," it is possible that in every 
act of intercourse with the body the mind parts wifti energy which 
it cannot recover ; if that is so, its progress to destruction begins 
with its very first entrance into contact with a body, and the com- 
pletion of the progress is only a matter of time (q5^?). Now in 
discussing this problem we are driven to face a still more funda- 
mental one, the question of “ the causes of coming into being and 
passing out of being *'(g 5 e), that is, the question of the adequacy of 
the whole mechanical interpretation of Nature. Socrates' object 
is to persuade his friends that no single process in Nature is ade- 
quately explained by the mechanical interpretation. He can 
most readily carry them with him by first giving an account of his 
own personal mental history and the reasons why he gave up the 
mechanical philosophy in early manhood. This brings us to the 

Second Interlude {g^e-i02a), — The Origin of the Socratic 
Method. — (For the, to my mind, overwhelming evidence that the 
narrative which follows is meant by Plato as a strictly historical 
account of the early development of Socrates I must refer to Burnet's 
detailed notes in his edition of the dialogue. The main point is 
that the general state of scientific opinion described can be shown 
to be precisely that which must have existed at Athens in the middle 
of the fifth century, and cannot well have existed anywhere else 
or at any later time. The “scientifE" doubts " of which Socrates 
speaks are all connected with two special problems— -the reconciliation 
of Milesian with Pythagorean cosmology, and the facing of the 
contradictions Zeno had professed to discover in the foundation of 
Pythagorean mathematics. It is assumed that the system of 
Anaxagoras is the last great novelty in physics, and there are clear 
references to those of Diogenes of Apollonia and of Archelaus. 
This fixes the date to which Plato means to take us back down to the 
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middle of the fifth century, a consideration which disposes at once 
of the preposterous suggestions that the narrative is meant as a 
description either of Plato *s own mental development or of the 
development of a ** typical " philosopher. Of course, Plato cannot 
tell us at first-hand what Socrates was doing and thinking more than 
twenty years before his own birth, but he has, at least, taken care 
that his story shall be in accord with historical probabilities, and 
we may fairly presume that some of the information employed in 
constructing it came to him directly from Socrates himself. Thus 
we have as much evidence for its accuracy as we can have for 
that of any narrative of events related by a narrator born a quarter 
of a century after the period he is describing.^) 

The general drift of the narrative is as follows. As a young 
man, Socrates had felt an enthusiasm for “ natural science '' and 
made himself acquainted with the biological theories of the 
Milesians, the Heracliteans, Empedocles, the psychology of 
Alcmaeon, the flat-earth cosmologies of the lonians and the spherical- 
earth cosmologies of the Italian Pythagoreans, as well as with the 
mathematical subtleties of Zeno about the “unit “ and the nature 
of addition and subtraction. The result of all this eager study was 
to induce a state of dubitatio de omnibus ; so far from discovering 
the cause of all processes, Socrates was led to feel that he did not 
understand the “ reason why “ of the simplest and most everyday 
occurrences. At this point he fell in with the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
that mind “ is the one cause of order everywhere. The doctrine 
appealed to him at once, from its teleological appearance. If all 
the arrangements in the universe are due to intelligence, that must 
mean that everything is “ordered as it is best it should be,“ and 
Socrates therefore hoped to find in Anaxagoras a deliverer from all 
scientific uncertainties. He expected him to solve all problems in 
cosmology, astronomy, and biology by showing what grouping of 
things was best, and consequently most intelligent. But when he 
read the work of Anaxagoras, he found that its performance did 
not answer to its promise. Anaxagoras made no use of his principle 
when he came to the details of his cosmology ; he merely fell back 
on the same sort of mechanical causes (“ airs “ and “ waters “) 
as the rest of the cosmologists. Like them, he made the fatal 
mistake of confusing a cause, or causa principalis, with “ that with- 
out which the cause would not act as a cause,” causae concomitantes 
or “ accessory conditions.” This was much as though a man should 
say that the reason why Socrates is now sitting quietly awaiting 
death, instead of being in full flight for Thebes or Megara, is the 
condition of his sinews, muscles, and bones. The real reason is 

' The autobiographical pages of our dialogue are thus the ancient counter- 
part of Descartes" Discours de la nUthode pour hien conduire sa raison with 
the interesting differences, (i) that though both philosophers are concerned to 
simplify philosophy by getting rid of a false and artiiicial method, Descartes* 
object is to revive the very "mechanical** interpretation of nature which 
Socrates rejected, and (2) that Socrates left it to the piety of another to do for 
his mental history what Descartes did for himself. 
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that he judges it good to abide by the decision of a legally consti- 
tuted court ; if he judged otherwise, if he thought flight the more 
reasonable course, his bodily mechanism would be in a very different 
condition. Of course, if he had not this apparatus of bones and 
sinews and the rest, he could not follow up his judgment, but 
it remains true that it is his judgment on the question which 
really determines whether he shall sit still or run. This is pre- 
cisely what we mean by saying that Socrates acts vaJ, rationally 
or intelligently. 

The disappointment, Socrates says, confirmed his opinion that 
he was “ no good ” {a<fiv^q ovScv xp^fjia) ^ at natural science, 
and must try to find some way out of his universal doubt '' by 
his own mother-wit, without trusting to “ men cf science,” each of 
whom only seemed to be able to prove one thing — that all the others 
were wrong. His description of the ” new method ” reveals it to 
us at once as that which is characteristic of mathematics. It is a 
method of considering ” things ” by investigating the Xoyoi or 
” propositions ” we make about them. Its fundamental char- 
acteristic is that it is deductive. You start with the “ postulate,” 
or undemonstrated principle, which you think mqst satisfactory 
and proceed to draw out its consequences or ” implications ” 
{(TVfjL^aLvovTa), provisionally putting the consequences down as 
” true,” and any propositions which conflict with the postulate 
as false (loo^i). Of course, as is made clear later on, a ” postulate ” 
(vTro6>€crts) which is found to imply consequences at variance with 
fact or destructive of one another is taken as disproved. But the 
absence of contradiction from the consequences of a ” postulate ” 
is not supposed to be sufficient proof of its truth. If you are called 
on by an opponent who disputes your postulate to defend it, you 
must deduce the postulate itself from a more ultimate one, and 
this procedure has to be repeated until you reach a postulate which 
is ” adequate ” (loie i), that is, which all parties to the discussion 
are willing to admit. (We hear more of this part of the method in 
Rep. vi. 510-511, where we discover +hat the ideal goal of the method 
is to deduce the whole of science from truths which are strictly 
self-evident, but nothing is said of this in the Phaedo.) The most 
important special rule of the method, however, is that, also insisted 
on by Descartes, that a proper order must be observed. We are 
not to raise the question of the truth of a ” postulate ” itself until 
we have first discovered exactly w^hat its consequences are. The 

1 Of course this is said humorously. It is the man who can discourse 
learnedly about “ airs '* and ** waters ”->we might say about “ electrons 
and “ electric fields '' — and yet ignores the distinction between “cause*' and 
“ accessory conditions “ who is really, from Socrates’ point of view, wf 

ovUv for the work of hard thinking. Later on (99^), Socrates calls 

the method he fell back on a devrepos vXous, or “ second-best “ course. As 
the phrase originally refers to taking to the oars when the wind prevents 
using the sails, the suggestion is that Socrates' method is “second-best" 
rather In being slower and harder than the slap-dash dogmatism of the physi- 
cists than in leading to inferior results. 
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confusion of these two distinct problems is the great error of the 
avTiXoyiKOL (loie). In spite of his humorous depreciation of 
his proceeding as that of an amateur, Socrates has evidently, like 
Descartes, reflected carefully on the nature of geometrical method, 
and, like him, he is proposing to introduce the same method into 
scientific inquiry in general. An illustration, he says, may be given 
by considering his own familiar practice of '' postulating such 
forms as ‘‘ the good,'' “ beauty,'* and the rest. He intends, in 
a few minutes, to show that if this " postulate " is made, the im- 
mortality of the soul will follow as an. implication (1006). (There 
is no question of proving the " postulate " itself, as the whole 
company are ready to concede it.) At this point we leave the 
autobiographical narrative and pass to an application of the 
“ postulate " of forms " to the theory of causation, which 
is a necessary preliminary to the final argument for immortalitv 

(I 00 C-I 02 «). 

What Socrates intends to explain is what we have learned from 
Aristotle to call “ formal " causality, but he has no technical 
terminology ready to hand and therefore makes his meaning clear 
by examples. If we ask why something is beautiful, we may be told 
in one case, "because it has a bright colour," in another "because 
it has such-and-such a shape." The point that Socrates wants to 
make is that such answers are insufficient. There must ultimately 
be one single reason why we can predicate one and the same char- 
acter, beauty, in all these cases. Having a bright colour cannot be 
the cause of beauty, since the thing we call beautiful on the strength 
of its shape may not be coloured at all ; having a particular shape 
cannot be the cause of beauty, since we pronounce things which 
have not that shape to be beautiful, on the strength of their colour, 
and so on. Hence Socrates says he rejects all these learned ex- 
planations and sticks to the simple one that universally the reason 
why anything is beautiful is that " beauty " is " present to it," 
or that it " partakes of " beauty. The thought is that whenever 
we are justified in asserting the same predicate univocaJly of a 
plurality of logical subjects, the predicate in every case names one 
and the same " character." It is these characters which Socrates 
calls " forms.” We might call them " universals " if we bear two 
cautions carefully in mind. They are not to be supposed to be 
" ideas in our minds " or anything of that sort ; they are realities 
of which we think. Also, as the case of " beauty " is well adapted 
to show, a " form " may be " present " to a thing in very var5dng 
degrees. A thing may be very beautiful, or it may be only very 
imperfectly beautiful, and it may well be that nothing is super- 
latively and completely beautiful. We should also note that the 
precise character of the relation which Socrates calls " presence " 
or " participation " or " communication " (xotvwvia) is nowhere 
explained, and his hesitation about the name for this relation (lootf) 
may perhaps mean that he feels that there is an unsolved problem 
involved by his " postulate." There obviously is such a problem. 
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We naturally ask ourselves at once what else a particular sensible 
thing is, besides being a complex of “ forms or “ characters/’ 
As far as the Phaedo goes, we are not told that the thing is any more 
than a bundle of universals.” The attempt to say what else it 
is has played a prominent part in later philosophy. Plato's answer 
has to be collected with difficulty from Aristotle’s scattered notices 
of his informal oral discourses. Aristotle and the mediaeval 
Aristotelians tried to answer the same question by their doctrine 
of “ matter ” and " form/' Scotus by the difficult doctrine of 
haecceitas. But there is no evidence that Socrates had any answei 
to the difficulty. The immediate point is simply that if we admit 
the existence of " forms,” we must say in every case that the 
” cause ” or “ reason ” why a predicate ^ can be asserted of a 
thing a is that a corresponding ” form ” B ” is present ” to a, or 
that a ” partakes of ” the ” form " B, How it has come to do so 
is a different question, and we must not suffer ourselves to be led 
away on a false trail. (The question is, e,g., ” Why is this thing now 
beautiful ? What do I mean by calling it so ? not, What had to 
be done to it before I could call it so ? ) ^ 

We might seem here to have lost sight of tt^e insistence on 
teleology which had marked Socrates' comments on Anaxagoras, 
but there is really a close connexion between ” end ” and ” formal 
cause,” as Aristotle was to show at length. To say that the primary 
problem is always to explain what a thing is by reference to its 
” form ” carries the implication that we have to explain the origins 
and rudimentary phases of things by what the things are, when they 
are at last there, not to explain what they are by discoursing on 
their origins, and this is precisely what we mean by taking a 
” teleological ” point of view. But it would take us too far away 
from the Phaedo to discuss the full implications of such teleology.^ 

At the point we have reached, the narrative of Phaedo is once 
more broken in order that Echecraics, as a mathematician, may 
express his high approval of Socrates’ doctrine of method (which, in 
fact, is pretty plainly inspired by th^ example of Zeno in his famous 
polemic, the point of which was to show that there must be some- 
thing amiss with the ” postulates ” of the early Pythagorean 

^ The importance of Socrates' warning against substituting some other 
problem for that of the formal cause is well illustrated by tiie perpetual 
confusion in our own times between explaining what a thing is and theorizing 
about its origin. Thus we are incessantly being offered speculations about the 
way in which morality or religion or art may have originated as if they were 
answers to the question what art or religl’n morality is. 

® One obvious implication may just be mentioned. As the earlier stages in 
our own life can only be fully explained in the light of what we were then 
going to be, so to explain a man’s life as a whole we need to know not only 
what he is now, but what he may yet grow to be. Thus the problem of our 
Ultimate destiny is strictly relevant to the ethical problem proper, on what 
principles we ought to regulate our present conduct. It is idle to say that it 
makes no difference to ethics " whether the soul is immortal. It ought to 
make all the difference, just as it makes all the difference to the rules of the 
nursery that babies do not remain babies. 
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geometers, since they could be shown to lead to pairs of contra- 
dictory implications). We then embark formally on the 

(c) Third (and Final) Proof of Immortality { io 2 a - xoyh ). — 
The ‘‘ forms had entered incidentally into both the proposed 
proofs which have been already examined. In this final proof we 
are offered a direct deduction of immortality from the fundamental 
postulate that the " forms exist. This marks the argument as 
intended to be the climax of the whole reasoning, since the proof, if 
successful, must be recognized as complete by Cebes or any one 
else who regards the reality of the “ forms *' as the basis of his 
whole philosophy. 

We have, in the first place, to stipulate for an unusual accuracy 
of expression which is necessary if we are to avoid fallacy. We 
commonly speak, for example, of one man as taller or shorter than 
another. We say Simmias is taller than Socrates but not so tall as 
Phaedo. On the face of it this looks as though we were calling 
Simmias at once tall and short, and therefore asserting the simul- 
taneous presence in him of two opposed Forms. But all we 
really mean is that Simmias happens to be relatively taller than 
Socrates and shorter than Phaedo. It is not “ in virtue of being 
Simmias {en sa qualite de Simmias) that these things can be pre- 
dicated of him. The distinction here taken is that between essential 
and accidental predication since made familiar to us all by Aristotelian 
logic. Or, in scholastic terminology, it is the distinction between 
an intrinsic and an extrinsic denomination. The point has to be 
made, because the force of the argument now to be produced depends 
on the fact that it deals entirely with essential predication. 

This being premised, we may go on to assert (a) that not only 
will no “ form,'" e.g. magnitude, combine with an opposed ** form,'* 
but further, the magnitude in tis will never admit the small " 
{i02d). That is, not only can we dismiss at once as false such 
assertions as that virtue is vice,** “ unity is plurality,** but we 
can also equally dismiss any proposition in which a subject, other 
than a “ form,** of which that form is essentially predicated, is 
qualified by a predicate opposed to that which attaches to it 
essentially in virtue of the form '* under consideration. Thus, if 
** shortness ** were an essential predicate of Socrates, we could say 
that “ Socrates is tall *' must be false ; it is only because a given 
stature is an accident " of Socrates that it is possible to say of him 
at one date that he is short, but at another (when he has grown) 
that he is “ tall.** (Or to take an example which perhaps illustrates 
the point even better, not only is it absurd to say that virtue itself 
is vice, it would also be absurd to say “ the virtues of the old pagans 
were splendid vices,** if we meant such a phrase as anything more 
than a rhetorical exaggeration.) When a form ** opposite to that 
which is essential to a certain thing " advances '* to “ occupy ** the 
thing, the original “ form ** cannot subsist side by side with its 
rival in joint occupation of the ground. It must either “ beat its 
retreat *' (wTrcK^wpeti') or be " annihilated ’* (d7r0A.c0A.cVat). (The 
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metaphors, including that indicated in the last phrase, ATroXtoXcWt, 
are all military.) And this statement is quite consistent with that 
of our first ‘‘ proof " about the generation of “ opposites " from one 
another. For we were talking then about “ opposite things ” 
{irpdyfxara), and meant that a thing which becomes cool must 
have been warm, a thing which becomes big must have been small. 
Now we are talking about the predicates or characters of the things, 
and mean that hot does not become cold nor cold hot. The tveo 
positions are thus fully compatible with each other (1036). 

(/S) We can make a further assertion which will conduct us 
straight to the conclusion we want. There are certain things 
which are not themselves “ forms,” but of which participation in 
a given form is an essential character. Thus fire is not ” warmth ” 
nor is snow ” cold.” But fire will not ” admit ” the form ” cold,” 
nor snow the form ” warmth.” Fire is never cool nor snow hot. 
As we said already, when ” cold ” attempts to ” occupy ” fire, or 
heat to ” occupy ” snow, an essential character of the thing must 
either ” withdraw ” or be “annihilated,” and in either case the 
thing, the fire or the snow, is no longer the thing it was. But we 
may now add that in cases like that of fire and snow, when each 
of a pair of subjects has predicated of it essentially participation ” 
in a form “ opposite ” to one in which the other member of the pair 
essentially participates, the same thing will occur. Thus “ cold ” 
is essentially predicated of snow and “ hot ” of fire. And we may 
say not only the snow will “ retire ” or be “ annihilated ” rather 
than allow itself to be ” occupied ” by heat, but further that snow 
will not abide the “ advance ” of fire. It melts and ceases to be 
snow when you expose it to fire. (This is a case of the alternative 
of “ annihilation.” The snow, so to say, allows itself to be " cut 
up ” in defence of its “ position ” when the forces of the fire make 
their onslaught.) So again the number “three” is not the same 
thing as “ the odd,” or “ odd number,” since there are many other 
odd numbers, but it “ participates ” essentially in the “ form ” odd. 
(It is true that “ three ” and the other numbers, unlike fire and 
snow, are also themselves spoken of ircely in this and other dialogues 
as “ forms,” but Socrates makes no difficulty about treating the 
“ participation ” of a sensible thing in a “ form ” and the “ participa- 
tion ” of one “ form ” in another as examples of the same relation. 
As we might put it in the terminology of modern “ logistic,” he 
does not discriminate between the relation of an individual to a 
class, and the relation of total inclusion between one class and 
another.) Consequently “ whatever Is occupied ” by the “ form ” 
three is also “occupied” by the accompanying “form” odd; the 
cardinal number of every “ triplet ” is an odd integer. Hence .no 
triplet will allow itself to be “ occupied ” by the “ form ” even 
number. You cannot make an even triplet (e.g., when a man's 
fourth child is born, the class “ children of So-and-so ” does not 
become an even triplet ; it ceases to be a triplet as well as to be 
” odd.” This is an example of the alternative of “ withdrawal ” 
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or *' retreat," since " oddness " is not, like low or high temperature, 
a character which can be " destroyed." The whole " universe " 
might conceivably be reduced to a uniform low temperature, but 
not the number-series to a series with all its terms even.) 

We now apply these results to the case of the soul. Life is a 
necessary concomitant of the presence of a soul, as illness is of the 
presence of fever, or heat of the presence of fire. A soul always 
brings life with it to any body in which it is present. Now there 
is an " opposite " to life, namely, death. Hence we may say that 
a soul will never allow itself to be occupied by the opposite of 
the character it always carries with its^f. That is, life may be 
essentially predicated of the soul and therefore death can never be 
predicated of it. Thus the soul is, in the literal sense of the word, 
" undying " (a^avaros) ; that is, the phrase “ a dead soul " would 
be a contradictio in adjecto. So much has now been actually de- 
monstrated (105^), 

Of course this does not take us the whole of the way we wish to 
go. What has been " demonstrated," and would probably not be 
denied by anyone, is that, properly speaking, " death " is a process 
which belongs to the bodily organism. It is the body which dies, 
speaking strictly, not its " mind." But to prove that there is no 
such thing as a " dead soul," though there are dead bodies, does 
not prove that the soul continues to live after the body has died, 
and Socrates is well aware of this. His demonstration, on his own 
admission, leaves us with an alternative : since " dead " cannot be 
predicated of a soul, the soul must either be annihilated or must 
" retire " when the body dies. Socrates' faith is that the second 
member of the alternative is correct, but the emphatic " so much 
has been demonstrated ” of 105^8 seems to show that, when all 
is said, this remains for him an article of faith, not a demonstrated 
proposition of science. Our decision between the two alternatives 
will depend on the question whether the soul is not only " undying " 
but " imperishable " (dj/a)\€^pos). If it is, then we may safely 
say that what befalls it at death is merely " withdrawal elsewhere." 
He is not actually called on to argue this fresh point, since his 
auditors at once assert their conviction that if what is " undying " 
is not imperishable, nothing can be supposed to be so, whereas 
there are, in fact, imperishables, such as God, and " the form of 
life.” Thus, in the end, the imperishability of the soul is accepted 
as a consequence of the standing conviction of all Greek religion 
that TO aSavarov —to Oelov =to atj>dapTov. It is the soul's " divinity " 
which is, in the last resort, the ground for the hope of immortality, 
and the divinity of the soul is a postulate of a reasonable faith 
which the dialogue never attempts to " demonstrate." The last 
word of Socrates himself on the value of his demonstration is that its 
" primary postulates " {i.e. the " forms " and the divinity of the soul) 
really demand further examination (1076 5). 

The Practical Bearing of the Discussion (1070-1080). — 
This brings us to the real moral of the dialogue. As we have 
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just seen, even if we are satisfied with the deduction of immortality 
from the doctrine of “ forms," that doctrine itself is a postulate which 
is not exempt from reconsideration. But the mere admission that 
the hope of immortality is not irrational has a profound significance 
for the conduct of life. It follows that the " tendance of the soul " 
is incomparably the most serious of human interests, and the danger 
of neglecting this tendance " the most awful to which we can 
expose ourselves. If death ends all, it may not matter so much 
what sort of soul .a man has, since, in a few years, his wickedness 
wiU end with his life. But if the soul lives for ever, it takes with 
it into the unseen world nothing but its own intrinsic character for 
good or evil, and its unending future depends on that. This is 
really what the Orphic stories about the judgment of the dead 
should teach us. On the character we bring with us into the unseen 
world, our company there will depend, and our happiness and 
misery will depend on our company. As in the Gorgias and Re- 
public, the hope of immortality is thus used for a moral purpose. 
The value of faith in it is that it drives home the question what 
manner of men we ought to be, if there is an endless future before 
us, and thus invests the choice for moral good and evil with an 
awful importance it would otherwise not have {Phaedo zoyc ; Rep. 
6o8&, t2ib-d, Plato enlarges on the same theme on his own 
account at Lows, 904^-9056) . In the end, for Socrates and Plato, 
no less than for Kant, immortality is a postulate of the " practical " 
use of "reason," ^ 

I do not propose to make this chapter longer by dwelling either 
on the impressive myth in which Plato fits an imaginative picture 
of the future lot of the virtuous and the vicious into a framework 
supplied partly by a scheme of astronomy which seems to be Pytha- 
gorean, and possibly, as the admiring comment of Simmias at 109a 
suggests, due to Philolau^^, and subterranean geography which 
manifestly comes from Empedocles, or on the famous description 
of the last earthly moments of Socrates. I must be content to 
refer the reader to Burnet's comm^ ^'tary, and, for a study of the 
influence of the picture on later eschatology, to Professor J. A. 
Stewart's Myths of Plato. It is useless to discuss the question 
how much in these myths of the unseen represents a genuine " extra- 
belief " of either Socrates or Plato, and how much is conscious 
" symbolism." Probably neither philosopher could have answered 
the question himself. But we must bear in mind that Socrates 
regularly accompanies these stories with the warning (e.g. Phaedo, 
iT^d) that no man of sense woula put much confidence in the 
details, and that the one thing of serious moment is that we should 

* If the question is asked whether the faith defended in the Phaedo is a 
belief in ‘'personal" immortality, I can only reply that, though the language 
of philosophers was not to acquire a word for " personality " for many 
centuries, the faith of Socrates is a belief in the immortality of his ^i/x^i 
by his he means the seat or supposttum of all we call " personal character." 

and nothing else. " Tendance of the soul " is precisely what we call the 
development of " moral personality," 
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live as befits men who are looking for a city that does not yet appear, 
and that the real object of “ tending the soul '* is to make us fit for 
citizenship in the eternal {Phaedo, 1156). From the historical 
point of view, the supremely interesting feature of this particular 
myth is that it is an attempt to get into one picture the flat earth 
of the old Ionian science and the spherical earth of the Pythagoreans, 
as Burnet notes. This is done by imagining the sphere of the earth 
to be of enormous magnitude and to contain a number of shallow 
depressions like that of the Mediterranean Each of these de- 
pressions will look very much like the flat earth of Anaximenes or 
Anaxagoras or Democritus. As Burnet says, some such recon- 
ciliation of the two cosmographies may have suggested itself at 
Athens in the middle of the fifth century to some one ; it would 
be absurd to suppose that it could ever have been entertained by 
contemporaries of Plato. 


See further : 

Burnet. — Plato's Phaedo (Oxford, 1913); Greek Philosophy, 
Part Chapters IX.~X. 

Ritter, C. — Platon, i. 532-586. 

Raeder, H . — Platons philosophische Entwickelung, i68-i8i, 

Natorp, P . — Platons Ideenlehre, 126-163. 

Stewart, J. A . — Myths of Plato, 77-1 ii (The Phaedo Myth) ; 
Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, 39-47. 

Note. — Plutarch’s essay de Genio Socratis is rich in interesting 
traditions about Simmias and the Pythagoreans at Thebes. It de- 
scribes Pelopidas and his itellow-conspirators, who recaptured the 
citadel of Thebes from the Spartans in 379, as meeting for their enter- 
prise in the house of Simmias . Plutarch, as a Boeotian, was well informed 
pn Theban matters and his story presumably has historical foundations. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SYMPOSIUM 

T he Symposium is perhaps the most brilliant of all Plato's 
achievements as a dramatic artist ; perhaps for that very 
reason, it has been worse misuhderstood than any pther of 
his writings. Even in its own day it was apparently quite mis- 
apprehended by Xenophon, if one may judge by the tone of the very 
inferior imitation of it in his own piece of the same name. Xenophon 
was led by the form of the dialogue to suppose that it is meant to 
deal with the sexual passion and to pit against it a Symposium of 
his own, which has as its climax a eulogy of the pleasures of married 
life. Our own and the last generation, with the poison of Romanti- 
cism in their veins, have gone farther and discovered that the dialogue 
anticipates William Blake’s prophecies ” by finding the key to the 
universe in the fact of sex. This means that such readers have 
sought the teaching of the Symposium in the first instance in the 
Rabelaisian parody of a cosmogony put very appropriately into 
the mouth of Aristophanes. The very fact that this famous speech 
is given to the great ycXwTOTroio? should, of course, have proved to 
an intelligent reader that the whole tale of the bi-sexual creatures 
is a piece of gracious Pantagruelism, and that Plato’s serious puroose 
must be looked for elsewhere. Similarly, it is more from the Syw- 
posium than from any other source that soul-sick " romanticists " 
have drawn their glorification of the very un-Platonic thing they 
have named platonic love,” a topic on which there is not a word 
in this or any other writing of Plato. We must resolutely put 
fancies like these out of our heads from the first if we mean to 
understand what the real theme oi the dialogue is. We must 
remember that Eros, in whose honour the speeches of the dialogue 
are delivered, was a cosmogonic figure whose significance is hope- 
lessly obscured by mere identification with the principle of ” sex." 
We must also remember that the scene is a festive one, and that 
the tone of most of the speeches is consequently more than half 
playful, and rightly so, as the gaiety -“ f the company is meant to 
set off by contrast the high seriousness of the discourse of Socrates. 
It is there that we are to find Plato's deepest meaning, and when 
we come to that speech we shall find that the " love ” of which he 
speaks the praises is one which has left sexuality far behind, an 
amor mysticus which finds its nearest modem counterpart in the 
writers who have employed the imagery of Canticles to set forth 
the love of the soul for its Creator. 

SOi 
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In form the dialogue is an indirectly reported drama. The 
actual narrator, Apollodorus of Phalenim, a friend of Socrates (who 
is mentioned at ApoL 386 as one of the persons who offered to give 
security for a fine of thirty minae, and at Phaedo 117^ as breaking 
into hysterical tears when Socrates drained the hemlock, and again 
by Xenophon as a constant attendant on the master, at Mem, iii. 
II, 17), repeats to some friends the story of the banquet held in 
honour of the first tragic victory of the poet Agathon. Apollo- 
dorus is too young to have been present, but had the story direct 
from an eyewitness, Aristodemus, of the deme Cydathenaeum, 
apparently the same person as the Aristodemus whom Xenophon 
makes Socrates take to task (Mem. i. i, 4) for his neglect of public 
worship^. The time of narration is supposed to be “a good number 
of years (172c) after Agathon 's retirement from Athens. When 
that was we do not know, except that it was after the production 
of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (41 1) and before that of the 
Frogs (405), so that the actual narration must be supposed to be given 
some time in the last few years of the fifth century. The real object 
of introducing all these particulars seems to be to remind us that 
Plato himself could not have been present at the banquet, and 
does not therefore pretend to guarantee the historical accuracy of 
the narrative in detail. 

It is more interesting to remark the careful way in which the 
spirit of the time is kept up in the account of the banquet itself. 
Not only is the occasion itself, the first public victory of a new poet, 
a festive one, but the year is one in which the temper of the Imperial 
city itself was exceptionally joyous and high. The date is only a 
few months before the filing of the great Armada which was 
confidently expected to make the conquest of Sicily a mere stepping- 
stone to unlimited expansion, possibly to the conquest of Carthage 
(Thuc. vi. 15) ; the extraordinary tone of characteristic of 

Alcibiades in the dialogue becomes much more explicable when we 
remember that at the moment of speaking he was the commander- 
designate of such an enterprise and drunk with the ambitions 
Thucydides ascribes to him quite as much as with wine. We note 
that Aristophanes also is depicted as he must have been at the height 
of his powers, when the Birds and the Lysistrata were yet to be 
written, not as the broken man, whom Plato might have known 
personally, who could sink to the tiresome dirtiness of the 
Ecclesiazusae, In a few months’ time the whole situation was 
changed by the scandal about the Hermae and the profanation 
of the mysteries ; Alcibiades was an exile at Sparta, bent on ruining 
the city which had disgraced him, and there is good reason to think 
that at least two other speakers in our dialogue (Eryximachus and 
Phaedrus) were badly implicated in the same affair,^ For the 
SiJ/xoc itself, the year may be said to have been the crisis of its fate. 
It had staked its all on a great aggressive bid for Weltmacht and the 
bid failed. The city never recovered the loss of men and material ; 

* For the evidence see Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part 1 90-191. 
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the commander of whom she had made a deadly enemy was the 
man who taught the thick-witted Spartans where to deal her the 
wound which would, in the end, prove fatal. It is part of Plato's 
consummate art that he hints at nothing of this. He fixes the 
mood of the time and of the man of the time, “ flown with insolence 
and wine," with complete objectivity and without after- thought, 
as a background to set off the figure of " philosophy " incarnated in 
Socrates.^ 

Introduction ( lyza - iySa ). — Aristodemus, then, related that, 
the day after Agathon's victory, he met Socrates in very unusual 
" festal array," on his way to Agathon's dinner-party and accepted 
his proposal to join him. On the way Socrates feU into one of his 
ecstasies and left his companion to enter Agathon's house, where 
he was warmly welcomed, alone. Agathon knew enough of 
Socrates’ habits not to be startled by learning that he was standing 
" tranced " in the doorway of the next house. He did not make 
his appearance until dinner was half over, when he took his seat 
by Agathon in the gayest of humours. When the dinner was 
finished, the party resolved, on the advice of the physician Eryxi- 
machus, that there should be no enforced deep " potting " and no 
flute-playing. They would entertain themselves, as sensible men 
should, with discourses. Phaedrus, another member of the party, 
had often remarked on the singular fact that though so many 
persons and things have been made subjects of eulog>^ no one has 
as yet made an adequate eulogy of Eros.® It would be a good way 
of spending the evening if each member of the party would deliver 
such a eulogy, beginning with Phaedrus, as the source of the pro- 
posal. Socrates fell in at once with the suggestion which, he 
declared, suited him admirably, as the " science of love " was the 
only science he possessed. 

The main object of this little introduction is plainly to call our 
attention to a marked feature in the character of ^crates. He is at 
heart a mystic and there is something " other-worldly " about him. 
We shall hear a great deal more aboiu' this later on from Alcibiades 
when he describes Socrates' long "rapt" in ihe trenches before 
Potidaea, an experience which may have had a great significance 

^ I do not think it necessary, with Mr. R. G. Bury, to look for any hidden 
meaning in the references made by Apollodorus to a iess accurate narrative of 
the scene given by a certain Phoenix. These tou'.heT are intended merely to 
suggest that the incidents had aroused a good dead of interest and been much 
talked about. I do not believe that there is any reason to suppose that 
Plato is replying to charges made in the - avyopla ^wKpdrovs of Polycrates 
anywhere in our dialogue. If he had done so, we should probably have learned 
something about the matter from Xenophon or from the Apologia of Lib- 
anius (which shows signs of a knowledge of Polycrates* pamphlet). 

* Mr. Bury naturally reminds us that there is a chorus about Eros in the 
Antigone and another in the Hippolytus. But the ode of the Antigone (781- 
801) deals with the ruin and havoc Eros causes and the crimes to which he 
prompts even “ the just.” That of the Hippolytus (525-564) is similarly a 
prayer against his “ tyrannical ” violence. Neither can be called a eulogy. 
Cf. E. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity, pp. 93 ff. 
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for his “ mission." A minor experience of the same kind is intro- 
duced at the outset to prepare us for this narrative and for the high 
" other-worldliness " of Socrates' own discourse on Eros, But, 
as with other great mystics, Socrates' other-worldliness is compatible 
with being a " man of the world " in the best sense and knowing 
how to adapt himself readily to the mood of the gayest of com- 
panies. (It is worth noting that the biographers of the fervent 
" ecstatic " St. Francis Xavier dwell on precisely the same com- 
bination of qualities as part of the secret of his influence over 
company of every kind, and that Xavier himself, in his instructions 
to his rempla^ants, lays almost as much stress on the importance of 
knowing how to win men by being " good company ” as on that of 
intense secret devotion.) 

Speech of Phaedrus (i78fl-i8o6). — Phaedrus is known to us 
chiefly from the part he plays in the dialogue called after him, 
where he appears as an amateur of rhetoric and a fervid admirer 
of the fashionable stylist of the moment, Lysias, in contradistinction 
to Socrates, who regards Lysias as intellectually inferior to the, as 
yet, little known Isocrates. Socrates is made to say of him there 
(Phaedrus, 242ft) that he has been the cause of more " discourses," 
either by delivering them himself or being the occasion of their 
delivery by other men, than any living person, if we leave Simmias 
of Thebes out of account. If we may trust the list of names in- 
serted in Andocides i. 15, he was among the persons accused, a few 
months after Agathon’s dinner, of having " profaned the mysteries " 
(unless, though this is not so likely, the reference is to some other 
Phaedrus). In Lysias xix. 15 he is said to have fallen into poverty, 
but " not through vicious xourses," There is a well-known epigram 
in the Anthology, ascribed to Plato, which makes him an iptDfjL^vo^ of 
the author, but, since Phaedrus was a man in 416 when Plato was 
a small boy, this is chronologically impossible.^ 

The speech of Phaedrus is properly made jejune and common- 
place, for a double reason. As a point of art, it is necessary to 
begin with the relatively tame and commonplace in order to lead 
up by a proper crescendo to the climax to be reached in the discourse 
of Socrates. And the triviality and vulgar morality of the dis- 
course is in keeping with the character of the speaker as depicted 
for us in the Phaedrus. Phaedrus understands by Eros sexual 
passion, and particularly passion of this kind between two persons 
of the same sex. At Athens these relations were regarded as 
disgraceful both by law* and, as the next speaker in our dialogue 
will remind us, by general opinion, but literature shows that they 

1 Of course the Phaedrus of the epigram might be another person. But 
when we find Agathon and Phaedrus figuring in an iputriKh^ XAyoy by Plato 
and also appearing as iptbpetfoi in epigrams ascribed to Plato, it is surely most 
likely that the epigrams were composed and fathered on Plato by some later 
author who had read the Symposium and forgotten that it is Socrates and 
not Plato who poses playfully there as an ipuriKds. 

* For the attitude of Attic law to Traidepaffrla, the great source of informa- 
tion is the speech of Aeschines against Timarchus. 
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were in fact cultivated particularly by the " upper classes " as 
part of the general craze for imitation of Sparta. It is important 
to remember that all such aberrations were strongly disapproved 
by the viri Socratici. The present dialogue and the Phaedrus are 
complete evidence for the theory and practice of Socrates ; Plato's 
attitude in the Laws is the same. At Laws 6366 it is made a 
special reproach to Sparta to have set an example of such " corrup- 
tions," and their complete suppression in a really moral society is 
taken as a matter of course at 841^^.^ Xenophon's attitude is the 
same. 

The argument of the speech is that Eros is entitled to honour 
on two grounds — {a) his noblesse, as proved by his antiquity, and 
(6) the advantages he bestows on us. The first point is established 
by an appeal to Hesiod and the cosmogonists generally, who pre- 
suppose Eros — the impulse to generation — as an original first 
principle of the universe. It is brought in as a regular common- 
place of encomiasts, who are fond of dwelling on the " pedigree " of 
their hero. (Socrates regarded this pride of birth as pure vanity 
as he tells us at Theaetet. ly^a-b, where he criticizes the common 
run of panegyrists on this ground.) The second poi|[it is supposed 
to be proved by the argument that " love " is the most powerful of 
incitements to ambition. A lover will do anything and endure 
anything to win the admiration of his beloved " and avoid dis- 
gracing himself in his eyes. (Note then that Phaedrus has no 
conception of any good " surpassing that of the lover of 
honours,") Hence an army of " lovers," if one could be raised, 
would be invincible. In short, the great service which Eros renders 
to men is that he inspires them with ^eVos ("prowess"). (This 
was, in fact, exactly the view taken in Spartan and other Dorian 
communities, where " homo-sexual love " in its coarsest form w’as 
encouraged because it was believed to contribute to military 
" chivalry." The point lo illustrated by the cases of Alcestis 
who died for her " love " Admetus, and Achilles who died for his 
" lover " Patroclus. Heaven reward'^d this devotion by restoring 
Alcestis to life ^ and translating AchiUes to the " isles of the blest." 
Orpheus, a mere " chic ken-hearted ' musician, was not allowed 
to recover his Eurydice, because he had not the " pluck " to 
die for her but sneaked down to the house of Hades without 
dying. In substance, then, the speech simply amounts to a 
defence of an unnatural practice on the plea of its military 
value. It is an apologia for the theory and practice of Sparta. 

^ These considerations show that we musi not put a gross interpretation 
on the passing remark of Socrates at Rep, 468c. The reference is merely to 
innocent marks of affection and admiration which the younger people are to 
show to the brave soldier, and is half playful in tone. 

* On this aspect of the subject sec in particular the instructive article of 
Bethe [Rheimsches Museum, Ixii. 438 ff,). 

* Symp, 1796. Apart from the play of Euripides, which Phaedrus prob- 
ably has :n his mind, this is the first reference ip f^vtant Greek literature to 
the famous story, 

8 
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In manner it is a poor and inadroit “ encomium ” of a common- 
place type.i 

Speech of Pausanias (180C-185C). — Pausanias is virtually an 
unknown figure to us. He appears also in the Protagoras (the 
supposed date of which must be roughly some twenty years before 
416), in company with Agathon, then a mere stripling, and Socrates 
is there made to say playfully that he should not be surprised if 
the pair are “ lovers “ {ProL 315^). Xenophon has dutifully 
worked him in in his own imitation of the Symposium (viii. 32), 
where he is said to be the lover of the poet Agathon " and to have 
defended homo-sexual vice." ^ This, however, is merely a Platonic 
reminiscence. Xenophon has taken the remark of Socrates in the 
Protagoras with dull literalness and gone on to attribute to Pausanias 
the remark about an " army of lovers " actually made in our 
dialogue by Phaedrus. 

The speech of Pausanias, unlike that of Phaedrus, really does 
attempt to take account of specifically Athenian moral sentiment, 
and is much more elaborately worked out in point of form. He is 
dissatisfied with Phaedrus on moral grounds, because he has drawn 
no distinction between worthy and criminal " love," The dis- 
tinction is even prefigured in mythology, which recognizes a differ- 
ence between a " heavenly " Aphrodite, daughter of Uranus without 
any mother, and a " vulgar " (iravSrjfjLo^) Aphrodite, daughter of 
Zeus and Dione. Since Aphrodite is the mother of Eros, we must 
consequently distinguish between a " heavenly " and an earthly 
or " vulgar " Eros. The one is admirable, the other not. In fact — 
so far Pausanias agrees with Socratic ethics — there is a right and a 
wrong in all human activities, and consequently there must be a 
right and a wrong way of " being in love." 

The " low " form of love has two characteristics : (i) its object 
may be of either sex, and (2) what it loves in that object is the body 
rather than the soul, and this is why the vulgar lover prefers his 
beloved to be empty-headed (di/oTyro?) and therefore an easy 
quarry. The " heavenly " love is all masculine in his cemposition. 
The object of this love is therefore always male and the passion is 
free from " grossness ” {v/^pis). It is directed not on the young 
and pretty but on an object just on the verge of manhood, a person 
whose character promises assured lifelong friendship. 

To this distinction corresponds the apparently self-contra- 
dictory character of the Attic " use and wont " in respect of Eros. 
In some communities, such as Elis and Boeotia, the " vulgar " and 
the more refined Eros are both permitted, in the Ionian cities both 
are regarded as disgraceful. This is because Eleans and Boeotians 

1 Cf. Bury, Symposium, p. xxv. But he is unjust to the “ sophists ’* in 
suggesting that it is a fair specimen of their performances, and 1 think he 
would be nearer the mark if he had said that the moral standpoint of the 
speech is that of an average Spartan, than he is in speaking of “ the average 
citizen '* of Athens. 

• For another clear echo of our dialogue, cp. Xen. op. cit. ii, 26 with 
Symp. 3. There are plenty of others. 
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are diill and stupid ; lonians have been inured to slavish conformity 
to institutions which serve the purposes of their Persian masters. 
Eros, philosophy, bodily culture, are all discouraged bv the Persians 
as influences unfavourable to acquiescence in despotism. At 
Athens and Sparta (this last statement can hardly be strictly true) 
social custom is not so simple. Use and wont are divided ; public 
opinion loves a lover ” and sympathizes with all his extravagances, 
but the young, on the other hand, are expected to resist his advances 
and promises, and parents and relatives take all possible care to 
protect their charges against them. (Just as in a “ romantic 
society it is thought honourable in a man to practise “gallantry,’* 
but the point of female honour to be “ cruel ” to the gallant.) The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction is that the difficulties 
put in the way of the “ lover ’’ are intended to make it certain that he 
lo\'es with the higher and celestial kind of Eros, directed to the soul, 
and that the “ beloved “ is won not by the wealth or social posi- 
tion of the lover but by his genuine “ goodness *’ and “ intelligence.” 

In some respects the speech is morally on a higher level than 
that of Phaedrus. It is a real contribution to the discussion to 
introduce as fundamental the distinction between a noble and an 
ignoble “ love.” And Pausanias is so far following aVight instinct 
when he makes the noble “ love ” independent of obvious physical 
prettiness and attractiveness and maintains that its object is a 
consortium toiius vitae in the fullest sense of the words. So far he is 
in accord with the distinction we should draw ourselves between 
the love that is little more than a sensual weakness and the love 
which can lead to a “ marriage of true minds.” To this extent, I 
cannot agree with the disparaging estimate of Mr. Bury [Symp, 
xxvii). That Pausanias conceives of a consortium toiius vitae only 
possible between a younger and an older male is to be explained by 
the Attic neglect of the intellectual and moral education of the 
womenfolk of the citizens. 1 here is no possibility of the “ shared 
life ” where one of the partners is an intelligent human being and 
the other a spoilt child or a domestic animi, and it is fair to re- 
member this when we find Pausanias assuming that all love of 
women belongs to the ignoble kind. On the other hand, Pausanias* 
conception of the noble Eios is pitched far too low. As his inclusion 
of Sparta as one of the places where the distinction is recognized 
would be enough to show, he quite definitely means to give his 
approval to what Socrates and Plato, like ourselves, regard as not 
merely “ guilty ” but “ unnatural,” provided that it is made the 
basis for a permanent life of intimati devotion. The persons on 
whom he bestows unqualified admiration as having achieved the 
perfection of human excellence are just those whom Socrates is 
made to treat in the Phaedrus mvLch as we should treat the “ knight ” 
who is spurred to chivalrous exploits by a love which, though 
“ sinful,** is not merely “ carnal.** (Unlike Socrates, Pausanias 
would clearly never have understood why Sir Lancelot came short 
in the spiritual quest of the Sangraal.) He does, indeed expect 
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passion to be " sanctified ” by being pressed into the service of 
goodness/' but his conception of “ goodness," if it is not as crude 
as that of Phaedrus, who makes it equivalent to mere " prowess," is 
still unspiritual. Harmodius and Aristogiton who slew the 
tyrant " furnish him with his standard of " noble love " and its 
services to man. On the formal merit of the speech, as judged by 
the rules of "epidictic" introduced to Athens by Gorgias, see the 
remarks of Mr. Bury in his edition of the dialogue (Introduction, 
xxvii-xxviii). 

Interlude and Speech of EryximachUs (185^-188^). — We must not 
forget that we are listening to the speeches delivered at a gay party 
by guests, many of whom are in a merely festive humour. The 
grave moral issues which have been raised by the magnification of 
Eros will receive their proper treatment when we come to the great 
discourse of Socrates, but before Plato can so much as introduce 
that, he must raise the imaginative level of the conversation to a 
pitch at which the first crude glorification of " passion " only 
survives in an undertone. Otherwise, there will be far too violent 
a " modulation into a different key." This function of desensualis- 
ing the imaginative tone of the dialogue is to be achieved by making 
the speech of Socrates follow directly on one by Agathon, which is 
a brilliant but passionless and fanciful tissue of jewelled conceits. 
Even this needs to have the way prepared for it, if we are not to be 
conscious of too violent a change of mood. Hence the two inter- 
posed speeches of Eryximachus and Aristophanes with the little 
interlude which introduces them. The tone of this part of the 
dialogue is wholly playful, and I think it would be a mistake to 
regard it as anything more than a delightful specimen of " Panta- 
gruelism." The numerous persons who are unhappily without 
anything of the Pantagruelist in their own composition will con- 
tinue, no doubt, to look for hidden meanings in this section of the 
Symposium, as they look for them in Rabelais, and with much the 
same kind of success. Fortunately, we need not imitate them, 
any more than we need take Rabelais* book to be a disguised 
treatise on the " new monarchy." 

It was now, we are told, the turn of Aristophanes to speak, but 
as he was impeded by a hiccough, the physician Eryximachus under- 
took to speak out of order as well as to prescribe for the poet's 
'‘passing indisposition." Hidden allusions have been suspected 
in this simple incident, but without reason. Aristophanes, one 
of the sturdy topers of the party (1766), is held up, when his turn 
to speak comes, by an accident which is a small joke in itself ; the 
medical man of the group, who also happens to be a sober soul 
(176c) not able to carry much liquor, gives him professional aid and 
fills up what would otherwise be a gap in the evening's programme. 
There is nothing here which calls for a " serious " explanation. 

Eryximachus is presumably the same person as the Eryximachus 
who was implicated in the business of the " profaning of the 
mysteries " (Andoc. i. 35) ; at least, there was a certain Acumenus 
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who was also among the denounced {ibid. i. i8), and the name is 
a very unusual one, so that it looks as though the denounced persons 
were our physician and his father. He is, we might almost say, 
the F.R.S. of Agathon's party, and all his behaviour is strictly 
in character. He announces himself from the first as a very 
moderate drinker," and, as Mr. Bury observes, takes his departure 
later on, as soon as the scene has become one of wild revelry. His 
speech is carefully adapted to his character and profession. It is, 
in fact, under the guise of a panegyric of Eros, a little discourse 
on the principles of “ science," especially of medical science. The 
scientific, and particularly the medical man, is the real repository 
of the secrets of love. The style of the speech is appropriately 
sober, free from the artifices of rhetoric and marked by a plentiful 
use of professional terminology. We may, with Mr. Bury, call 
him a " pedant," if we do him the justice to believe that the pedantry 
is, of course, part of the fun of the evening and is presumably 
intentional. The learned man is presumably amusing himself, 
as an eminent man of science might do to-day in an after-dinner 
speech, by making a little decorous " game " of hi§ own professional 
occupations. I see no need to suppose that Plato intends any serious 
satire on the “ science ** of the speaker, especially as it represents 
the views of the Sicilian medical school, the very type of biology 
from which both Plato and Aristotle draw the biological analogies 
which play so large a part in their ethics. 

Eryximachus opens his speech by giving emphatic assent to 
the distinction between a good and a bad Eros, but protests against 
looking for the effects of these contrasted forces exclusively in the 
souls of men. They can be traced everywhere in the structure of 
the universe, no less than in the human organism.^ This may be 
illustrated from medicine. The healthy and the diseased con- 
stituents of the body have both their " cravings " ; there are whole- 
some appetitions and morbid appetitions. The business of medical 
science is to gratify the one and check the other. We might define 
the science as " knowledge of the body's passions for repletion and 
evacuation," and the man who can tell which of these " passions *' 
are healthy and which ** morbid," and can replace the morbid 
cravings in his patient by healthy ones, is the complete physician. 
The body is, in fact, composed of " opposites " which are at strife 
with one another, the hot, the cold, the dry, the moist, etc. ; medi- 
cine is the art which produces " hjve and concord " between these 
opposites. The task of " gymnastic," agriculture, music, is pre- 
cisely similar, and this may be what Heraclitus meant by saying, 
"It is drawn together in being drawn apart," and talking of the 
" concord of opposites," though his language is inadequate, since 
in the establishment of "concord," the previous "opposition " is 

* 1866, Kal Kar avOpuyrriva Kal Karb. Bela. Trpdyfiara, i.e. not only in biology but 
in physics. The Bela here gets its meaning from the habit, universal in 

Ionian science, of giving the name BeBt or Beol, in a purely secular sense, to 
the assumed primitive body or bodies.^ 
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cancelled out and disappears. In music, again, we can distinguish 
the " good ” and the " bad Eros. The “ good Eros " is exemplified 
by those scales in which a really cultivated taste takes pleasure, 
the " bad ” by those which tickle the fancy of the vulgar. So in 
the wider world of the physicist, a good and healthy climate is a 
right and equable " temperament " (»cpa<ns) of heat and cold, rain 
and dry weather, a bad climate is an instance of the violent " 
Eros ; it is an unhealthy “ blend " of heat and cold, dry and wet 
weather. Astronomy thus is another science of “ love." So, 
there is a " good " and a " bad " Eros of gods and men ; a religious 
and an irreligious way of sacrificing and interpreting signs and 
portents, and the professional knowledge of the priest and seer 
becomes another example of the science of Erotics. 

Thus the point of the speech is to insist on the cosmic signi- 
ficance of Eros. The underlying thought is that nature is every- 
where made up of " opposites," which need to be combined or 
supplemented by one another ; they may be combined either in 
proportions which make for stability, and then the result is tem- 
perate climate, health, prosperity, tranquillity, or in proportions 
which lead to instability, and the result is then cataclysms of nature, 
disease, misfortune, violent and unwholesome excitement. The 
business of science in all cases is to discover the proportions upon 
which the " good " results depend. The sources of the doctrine 
are easily indicated. We detect the influence of the Heraclitean 
conception of the balance of “ exchanges " as the explanation of 
the seeming permanences of the world-order, the Pythagorean 
doctrine that all things a.T^ combinations of " opposites," and of the 
special biological working out of the thought which is characteristic 
of the philosophy of Empedocles, the founder of Sicilian medicine. 
The general point of view, as German scholars have pointed out, 
is much like that of some of the treatises of the Hippocratean 
corpus, notably the irepl Siairrjs a, in which the attempt is made to 
find a speculative foundation for medicine in the Heraclitean 
cosmology. The only inference we are entitled to draw is that the 
main ideas of Sicilian medicine could be presumed to be generally 
known to cultivated persons at Athens in the last third of the fifth 
century, as is, in fact, shown abundantly by the use made of 
analogies based upon them all through the ethical dialogues of 
Plato For the argument of the Symposium itself the chief function 
of the speech is to divert attention from the topic of sex, as must 
be done if sex itself is to be treated with the necessary philosophic 
detachment in the discourse of Socrates, and to call attention to 
the universal cosmic significance of the conception of the recon- 
ciliation of " opposites " in a higher " harmony." This preludes 
to the discourse of Socrates, where we shall find that the principle 
has actually a supra-cosmic significance. Meanwhile, the intro- 
duction of this thought of Eros as a " world-building " principle 
provides the starting-point for the brilliant and characteristic 
burlesque cosmogony put into the mouth of Aristophanes. 
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Speech of Aristophanes (I89a-I93^^). — ^To the general reader, 
this is perhaps the best-known section of the whole dialogue, and 
one of the best-known passages in the whole of Plato. It is the 
more important to avoid misapprehending its purpose, which is 
simply humorous and dramatic. We should note that the speech 
itself is introduced by a thoroughly Aristophanic jest, and that the 
poet tells us in so many words that he means to live up to his pro- 
fession by being ** funny." The speech itself may be very briefly 
summarized. In the beginning man was a " round " creature 
with four arms and four legs and two faces, looking different ways, 
but joined at the top to make a single head. There were three 
" sexes," if we can call them so, of these creatures, the double-male, 
double-female, and male- female, the first derived from the sun, 
the second from the earth, the third from the moon, which is at once 
a " luminary " and an "earth." But as yet there was no sexual 
love and no sexual generation. The race procreated itself by a 
literal fertilization of the soil. These creatures were as masterful 
as they were strong and threatened to storm heaven or blockade 
it, as we learn from the old traditions about the " giants." As a 
measure of safety, Zeus split them longitudinally down the middle 
and reconstructed them so that their method of propagation should 
henceforth be sexual. Since then, man is only half a complete 
creature, and each half goes about with a passionate longing to find 
its complement and coalesce with it again. This longing for re- 
union with the lost half of one's original self is what we call " love," 
and until it is satisfied, none of us can attain happiness. Ordinary 
wedded love between man and woman is the reunion of two halves 
of one of the originally double-sexed creatures ; passionate attach- 
ment between two persons of the same sex is the reunion of the 
halves of a double-male or a double-female, as the case may be. If 
we continue in irreligion, it is to be feared that Zeus may split us 
again, and leave us to hop on one leg with one arm and half a face. 

As I have said, the brilliance '>f this fanciful speech must not 
blind us to the fact that it is in tht* main comedy, and that the real 
meaning of the dialogue must not be looked for in it. Plato is 
careful to remind us that the speaker is a professional j.ester ; he is 
too good an artist to have made the remark without a purpose, 
or to have discounted the effect of the discourse of his hero Socrates 
by providing his dialogue with two centres of gravity. To be sure, 
there are touches of earnest under the mirth of his Aristophanes, 
as there always are under the wildest fun of the actual historical 
Aristophanes.* There is real tenderness in Aristophanes' descrip- 
tion of the love-lorn condition of the creature looking for its lost 
" half," and a real appreciation of unselfish devotion to the comrade 
who is one's " second self." Aristophanes shows more real feeling 
than any of the speakers who have been heard so far. It is also 
true that he is making a distant approximation to the conception, 
which Socrates will develop, of love as the longing of the soul for 
union with its true good. But the distance is even more marked 
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than the approximation. The goal of love, as Socrates conceives 
it, is not incorporation with a mate of flesh and blood, nor even 
lifelong “marriage" with a “kindred mind,” but the tcpos ya/nos 
of the soul with the “ eternal wisdom ” in a region “ all breathing 
human passion far above.” The passion Aristophanes describes 
is that which finds its most lapidary, perhaps its most perfect 
expression in Dante's canzone Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro, 
not that which animates the Paradiso, the “female love” which 
Blake would have us give up before we can see “ eternity.” It is 
in keeping with this that Aristophanes, like Pausanias, relegates 
the love of men for women to the lowest plane, on the ground that 
the woman is the “ weaker vessel,” the “ earthy ” ingredient in our 
original composition, thus denying the Socratic and Platonic tenet 
that “ the goodness of a man and of a woman are the same,” and 
proves his point by the allegation (192a) that those who are sensible 
of female attractions show themselves inferior in “ politics.” (Like 
Pausanias, he has no conception of any worthier life than that of the 
“ lover of honours.”) 

We may put the discourse in its true light by a consideration 
of its obvious sources. In the first place, I think it is clear that in 
composing the speech Plato had in view the brilliant burlesque of 
an Orphic cosmogony in Aristophanes' own Birds (693-703), where 
also Eros is the great primitive cosmic active force. From the Birds 
comes again the suggestion of the danger that the gods might run 
if the turbulent round-bodied creatures cut off the supply of sacri- 
fices, the very method by which the birds of the play reduce 
Olympus to unconditional surrender. As for the details of the 
story, I think it is clear that they are a humorous parody of 
Empedocles. Creatures in whom both sexes are united figure in 
his cosrnolog^^ (Fr. 61), along with the “ men with the heads of 
oxen ” and similar monsters, as appearing in the early stages of the 
evolutionary cycle to which we belong, the period of the world’s 
history in which “ strife ” is steadily disintegrating the “ sphere ” by 
dissociating the complexes into their constituent “ roots.” This 
is enough to provide a hint for the construction of the whole narra- 
tive. We know that the theories of Empedocles became known at 
Athens in the fifth century. The Phaedo represents Socrates and 
his friends as well acquainted with them, and Aristotle tells us that 
a certain Critias — we may safely identify him with Plato's great- 
grandfather, the Critias of the Timaeus and Critias — had expressly 
adopted one of them, the view that “ we think with our blood.” ^ 
As the Clouds and Birds are enough to prove, Aristophanes was 
fairly well at home in the doctrines of the men of science of whom 
he made fun. and it is quite in keeping with Plato's dramatic 
realism that he should be made to burlesque Empedocles, exactly 
as he has burlesqued Diogenes and the Orphic cosmologists in his 
extant comedies. It is from this humorous burlesque (carefully 
“ bowdlerized ” to suit Christianized ethics, bien entendu), that the 

^ de A nima, 4056 6 . 
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popular misconceptions about so-called " platonic love " seem to 
have taken their origin. 

There are now only two members of the party who have still 
to speak, Agathon and Socrates. A little by-play passes (193^194^), 
which has no purpose beyond that of enhancing our anticipation 
and making it clear that their speeches are to be the ** event of 
the evening. It is worth noting that Plato is ready on occasion to 
turn the humour against the foibles of his own hero. Socrates is 
allowed, after his fashion, to put an apparently simple question, 
simply that he may be called to order ; if he were not checked, the 
programme would be ruined by the substitution of a dialectical 
discussion for a eulogy. To be sure, when it comes to Socrates' 
turn to speak, he gets his way after all and we are plunged into 
dialectic whether we like it or not ; this is part of the fun. 

The two speeches marked out as supremely important are 
wrought with even more art than any of those which have preceded. 
In form, as in matter, they exhibit the tension between opposites 
which is the life of a drama at its acutest pitch. Agathon is morally 
commonplace, cold in feeling, superficial in thought,, for the lack of 
which he compensates by a free employment of all the artificial 
verbal patterns popularized by Gorgias ; his encomium is a suc- 
cession of frozen conceits with no real thought behind them — 
litterature in the worst sense of the word. Socrates is, as usual, 
simple and direct in manner ; he begins what he has to say in the 
usual conversational tone of his dialectic," though, before he 
has done, the elevation of his thought leads to a spontaneous eleva- 
tion in style, and he ends on a note of genuine eloquence which 
leaves all the " fine language " of Agathon hopelessly in the shade. 
He is on fire with his subject, but with the clear, white-hot glow 
of a man whose very passion is intellectual. He thinks intensely 
where Agathon, and fine gentlemen like him, are content to talk 
prettily. And we are not allowed to forget that Agathon 's pro- 
fession is the " stage " ; he is the " actor," impressing an audience 
with emotions he simulates but does not feel ; Socrates is the 
genuine man who " speaks from the heart " and to the heart. 
(Note the adroit way in which this point is worked in at 194^.) 

Speech of Agathon (ig4e-igye ). — ^The whole speech is a masterly 
parody of the detestable " prose-poetry " of Gorgias, as will readily 
be seen by comparing it with the specimens of the original article 
which time has spared to us. It may be summarized, when divested 
of its verbal extravagances, as foil'^ws. Previous speakers have 
ignored the main point which a eulogy should make ; they have 
talked about the gifts of Eros to men rather than about his intrinsic 
qualities. It is these on which the eulogist should dwell, (i) Eros 
is the most beautiful of all gods ; for {a) he is the youngest of all, 
not the oldest as Phaedrus and his cosmologists pretend. The 
“ wars in heaven " would never have happened if Eros had held 
sway then. Also he is eternally fair and young and consorts with 
youth, not with " crabbed age." (b) He is " soft " Idirakos) and 
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tender, and that is why he makes his dwelling in the tenderest 
place he can find, the soul, and only in souls whose temper is yielding 
(fjLoXaKov). (c) He is “pliant" (vypo? to cTSo?), can wind his way 
imperceptibly in and out of the inmost recesses of the soul. 
(d) He is comely and lovely and bright of hue, and that is why he 
will not settle and gather honey from a body or soul which is “ past 
its flower." (2) He has all the virtues : ^ (a) justice, for he neither 
does nor suffers violence. He cannot suffer from it, for love is 
unconstrained, and he never inflicts it,, for all things are his willing 
slaves and nemini volenti fit iniuri^, (b) Temperance, for he 
“ masters all pleasures " (an idle verbal quibble), (c) Valour, for 
he can master Ares, the “warrior famoused for fights." (d) Wis- 
dom ; he is the author of medicine, as Eryximachus had said ; he 
inspires poetry in the most unpoetical and must therefore be himself 
a supreme poet. He shows his wisdom, further, in being the con- 
triver of all generation and the teacher of all crafts. It was love, 
love of the beautiful, which inspired the various gods who were 
their discoverers. In the beginning, when necessity held sway, 
heaven itself was a place of horror ; the birth of Eros has thus been 
the cause of aU that is good in heaven and on earth. In short, 
Eros is the giver of peace among men, calm in air and sea, tranquil 
sleep which relieves our cares, mirth, jollity — and here the speech 
loses itself in a torrent of flowery phrases, which “bring down the 
house," as they were meant to do. 

We see, of course, as Plato means that we shall, the barrenness 
of thought which all this euphuism cannot conceal. In a way, the 
praise of Eros, in Agathoif's mouth, has “ lost all its grossness," by 
transmutation into unmeaning prettiness, but it has incidentally 
lost all its reality. The discourse has all the insincerity of the con- 
ventional petrarchising sonneteer. Like the sonneteering tribe, 
Agathon is so intoxicated by his own fine-filed phrases, that he is 
evidently not at all clear which Eros he is belauding, the “ heavenly " 
or the “ vulgar." For the euphuist's purpose, this really does not 
matter much ; the theme of his discourse is to him no more than a 
peg on which to hang his garlands of language. There had been real 
feeling, under aU the burlesque and the grossness, in the speech of 
Aristophanes ; from Agathon we get only “ words, words, words.” 
Socrates indicates as much in the humorous observations which 
introduce his own contribution to the entertainment. He really 
began to be afraid, as Agathon grew more and more dithyrambic, 
that he might be petrified and struck dumb by the “ Gorgias' head." 
He bethought himself, now that it was too late, that he had been 
rash in undertaking to deliver a eulogy at all. In the simplicity 
of his heart, he had supposed that all he would have to do wotild 
be to say the best which could be truthfully said of his subject. But 
it now appears that the eulogist is expected to glorify his subject at 
all “ costs," regardless of truth. This is more than Socrates engaged 

^Note that the list of the "cardinal virtues" is taken for granted a« 
familiar. Thus it is no discovery of Plato or of Socrates. 
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to do, or can do. Like Hippolytus in the play, he is " unsworn in 
soul/' and must be allowed to deliver his speech in his own artless 
fashion, telling the truth and leaving the style to take care of itself, 
or the result rnay be a ridiculous collapse. And he must make one 
more little stipulation. Perhaps Agathon would answer one or 
two questions, so that Socrates may know where to make a be- 
ginning. Thus, we see, the philosopher contrives to get his way 
after ^1 — we are to have “ dialectic," in other words, thinking, 
as well as fine talking, as part of our programme (1986-199C). 

Dialectical Interrogation of Agathon by Socrates (199C-20IC). — 
The purpose of this little interlude, as Socrates had said, is to make 
sure that his own encomium, which was to " tell the truth," shall 
begin at the right starting-point. In other words, we are to be 
brought back to reality, of which we have steadily been losing sight, 
Eros, " love,** “ craving,*' is a relative term ; all Eros is Eros of 
something which is its correlate, and it is meant that this correlate is 
a satisfaction. This would be clear at once in Greek, but is a little 
obscured for us in English by the ambiguity of our word "love." 
In English there are at least three quite distinct sepses of the word 
" love," and much loose sentimental half-thinking is due to con- 
fusion between them. If we would be accurate, we must distin- 
guish them precisely. There is (i) " love of complacency," the 
emotion aroused by the simple contemplation of what we admire 
and approve, the " love to the agent " of which the moral-sense 
school speak in their accounts of moral approval. We may feel 
this towards a person wholly incapable of being in any way affected 
for good or bad by our acts or affecting us by his, as when we glow 
with attachment to the great and good of whom we have read in 
history. There is (2) " love of benevolence," which prompts us 
to confer kindnesses on its object or to do him services. This love 
we may feel to the good and the evil alike. It may show itself as 
active gratitude to a benefactor, as pity for the unfortunate or the 
sinful, and in many other guises There is finally (3) " love of 
concupiscence," desirous love, the eager appetition of what is 
apprehended as our own “ good." It is only this desirous love 
which can be called Ipm in Greek.^ 

Eros, then, is always a desirous love of its object, and that object 
is always something not yet attained or possessed. Agathon had 
said that " love of things fair " has created the happiness of the 
gods themselves. But if Eros " wants " beauty, it must follow that 
^ Hence when Euripides says ^parc, VvttfVs, jttiyrpds, he means a great deal 
more than we can express by saying ** love your mother.” He means that 
the sons of such a mother as his heroine are to be ” in love ” with her ; she is 
to be to them their true mistress and ” dominant lady,” as Hector in Homer 
is father and mother ” to Andromache. One might illustrate by saying 
that in Christianity God is thought of as loving all men with ” love of ben- 
evolence,” and the righteous with an added ” love of complacency/’ but as 
loving no creature with *' love of concupiscence.” The good man, on the other 
hand, loves God with love of concupiscence, as the good for which his soul 
longs, and with love of complacency, but could hardly, I suppose, be said to 
love God with amor henevoUntiae, since we cannot do” good turns ” to our Maker. 
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he does not yet possess it, and therefore is not himself “ ever fair,' 
and in the same way, if he " wants '' good, he cannot himself he 
good. 

At this point Socrates closes his conversation with Agathon and 
enters on his discourse,” having found the apx^ for it. The 
questioning of Agathon is no piece of mere verbal dexterity. It is 
indispensable that we should understand that the only Eros de- 
serving of our praises is an amor ascendens, a desirous going forth 
of the soul in quest of a good which is above her. And this going 
forth must begin with the knowledge that there is something we 
want with all our hearts but have not yet got. As the old Evan- 
gelicals said, the first step towards salvation is to feel your need of 
a Saviour. ” Blessed arc they which hunger ... for they shall be 
filled.” The soul which is to be love's pilgrim must begin by feeling 
this heart-hunger, or it will never adventure the journey. This is 
the apxn demanded by Socrates for any hohes Lied der Liehe which 
is to ” tell the truth.” 

Speech of Socrates (20it^-2i2c). — ^Though Socrates had affected 
to make his ” dialectic ” a mere preliminary to the ” discourse ” he 
was contemplating, he actually contrives to turn the discourse itself 
into ” dialectic,” genuine thinking, by putting it into the mouth of 
one Diotima, a priestess and prophetess of Mantinea, and relating 
the process of question and answer by which the prophetess had 
opened his own eyes to understand the true mysteries of Eros. 
The purpose is that his hearers shall not merely follow his words and 
possibly be agreeably affected by them, but shall follow his thought. 
They are to listen to tha* ” conversation of his soul with itself.” 
At the same time, I cannot agree with many modern scholars in 
regarding Diotima of Mantinea as a fictitious personage ; still less 
in looking for fanciful reasons for giving the particular names Plato 
does to the prophetess and her place of origin. The introduction of 
purely fictitious named personages into a discourse seems to be a 
literary device unknown to Plato, as has been said in an earlier 
chapter, and I do not believe that if he had invented Diotima he 
would have gone on to put into the mouth of Socrates the definite 
statement that she had delayed the pestilence of the early years 
of the Archidamian war for ten years by ” offering sacrifice ” at 
Athens. As the Meno has told us, Socrates did derive hints for 
his thought from the traditions of ” priests of both sexes who have 
been at pains to understand the rationale of what they do,” and the 
purpose of the reference to the presence of Diotima at Athens about 
440 is manifestly not merely to account for Socrates’ acquaintance 
with her, but to make the point that the mystical doctrine of the 
contemplative ” ascent ” of the soul, now to be set forth, was one 
on which the philosopher’s mind had been brooding ever since his 
thirtieth year. This, if true, is very important for our understand- 
ing of the man’s personality, and I, for one, cannot believe that 
Plato was giiilty of wanton mystifications about such things. At 
the same time, we may be sure that in reproducing a conversation 
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a quarter of a century old, Socrates is blending his recollections 
of the past with his subsequent meditations upon it, as normally 
happens in such cases. He sees an episode which had influenced 
his life profoundly in the light of all that had come out of it, much 
as St. Augustine in later life saw the facts of his conversion to 
Christianity in a changed perspective, as we are able to prove by 
contrasting the Confessions with the works composed just after the 
conversion. 

To all intents and purposes, we shall not go wrong by treating 
the " speech of Diotima ** as a speech of Socrates. We can best 
describe the purpose of the speech in the language of religion by 
saying that it is the narrative of the pilgrimage of a soul on the way 
of salvation, from the initial moment at which it feels the need of 
salvation to its final “ consummation.” In spite of all differences 
of precise outlook, the best comment on the whole narrative is 
furnished by the great writers who, in verse or prose, have described 
the stages of the ” mystic way ” by which the soul ” goes out of 
herself,” to find herself again in finding God. In substance, what 
Socrates is describing is the same spiritual voyage which St. John 
of the Cross describes, for example, in the well-known song En una 
noche oscura which opens his treatise on the Dark Night, and 
Crashaw hints at more obscurely all through his lines on The Flaming 
Heart, and Bonaventura charts for us with precision in the 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, The Christian writers see by a 
clearer light and they have an intensity which is all their own, but 
the journey they describe is recognizably the same — the travel of 
the soul from temporality to eternity. In Greek literature, the 
speech, I think we may fairly say, stands alone until we come to 
Plotinus, with whom the same spiritual adventure is the main 
theme of the Enneads, Unless we have so much of the mystic in 
us as to understand the view that the ” noughting ” and remaking 
of the soul is the great business of life, the discourse will have no 
real meaning to us ; we shall t; ke it for a mythological helium 
somnium. But if we do that, we shall never really understand the 
Apology and the other dialogues which deal with the doctrine of 
the " tendance of the soul,” a simple-sounding name which conceals 
exactly the same conception of the attainment of “ deiformity ” 
as the real ” work of man.” In the Phaedo we have had the picture 
of a human soul on the very verge of attainment, at the moment 
when it is about to ” lose itself in light.” In the Symposium we 
are shown, more fully than anywii^re else in Plato, the stages by 
which that soul has come to be what it is in the Phaedo, We see 
with Platons eyes the interior life of the soul of Socrates. 

The desirous soul, as was already said, is as yet not " fair ” or 
” good ” ; that is what it would be and will be, but is not yet. 
But this does not mean that it is ” foul ” and ” wicked.” There 
is a state intermediate between these extremes, as there is a state 
intermediate between sheer ignorance and completed knowledge — 
the state of having true beliefs without the power to give a iusti- 
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fication of them {avev tov cxctv koyov Sovvat). This may be ex- 
pressed mythologically by saying that Eros is not a god/* nor 
yet a "mere mortal/' but a Sai/jwDv or " spirit," and a mighty one 
(202ci-e). According to the received tradition, " spirits " stand 
half-way between mortality and divinity ; they convey men's 
prayers to the gods, and the commands, revelations, and gifts of 
the gods to men ; intercourse between gods and men has them as 
its intermediaries. Eros is one of these " spirits " (203a). His 
birth answers to his function. He is the child of Poros son of 
Metis (Abundance, son of Good Counsel), by the beggar-maid Penia 
(Need), conceived in heaven on the birthday of Aphrodite, and he 
inherits characters from both his parents. He is, like his mother, 
poor, uncomely, squalid, houseless, and homeless. But he has so 
much of the father about him that he has high desires for all that is 
" fair and good," courage, persistence, endless resourcefulness, and 
art in the pursuit of these desires. He is the greatest of “ wizards 
and wits " (^ctvos . . Kal o-o^to-TT/s), he " pursues wisdom 

all his life long " {(fuKoaocfiCjv 8ta Travro^ TOV /Slov). He is neither 
god nor mortal, but lives a " dying life," starving and fed, and 
starving for more again.^ He is your one ** philosopher " ; gods 
do not aspire to " wisdom," for they already have it, nor yet “ fools," 
for they do not so much as know their need and lack of it. " Philo- 
sophers," aspirants after wisdom, of whom Eros is chief, are just 
those who live between these two extremes.* They feel the hunger 
for wisdom, the fairest of things, but they feel it precisely because 
it remains unsatisfied. The conventional representation of Eros 
as the " ever fair " is due po a simple confusion between the good 
aspired to and the aspirant after it (20i^~204c). 

When the thin veil of allegory is removed, we see that what is 
described here is simply the experience of the division of the self 
characteristic of man, when once he has become aware of his own 
rationality. Rationality is not an endowment of which man finds 
himself in possession ; it is an attainment incumbent on him to 
achieve. Spiritual manhood and freedom are the good which he 
must reach if he is to be happy, but they are a far-away good, and 
his whole life is a struggle, and a struggle with many an alternation 
of success and failure, to reach them. If he completely attained 
them, his life would become that of a god ; he would have put off 
temporality and put on an eternity secured against all mutability. 
If he does not strive to attain, he falls back into the condition of the 
mere animal, and becomes a thing of mere change and mutability. 
Hence while he is what he is, he is never at peace with himself ; 
that is the state into which he is trying to grow. It is true, in a 
deeper sense than the author of the saying meant, that der Mensch 
ist etwas das uherwitnden werden muss (we are only truly men in 
so far as we are becoming something more). (That the " temporal " 

* The /?/or 0 tX( 5 <ro^os, we might say, has as its motto quasi morientes et ecce 
vivimus ; ianquam nihil hahentes et omnia possidentes. 

* Cf. the classification of rational beings ascribed to the Pythagoreans, 
“ gods,” ” men.” ” beings like Pythagoras ” (^iXoo-o^oi). Aristot. Fr. 192, Rose. 
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in us which has to be put off is always spoken of by Socrates as 
ignorance or “ error/’ not as sin," has no special significance, 
when we remember his conviction that the supreme function of 
" knowledge " is to command and direct, to order the conduct of 
life towards the attainment of our true good.) 

It will be seen that Socrates is formally deferring to the dictum 
of Agathon about the proper disposition of the parts of an encomium. 
He has dealt with the question what the intrinsic character of 
Eros is ; he now proceeds to the question of his services to us 
(rtya cx^t Tot 5 dvSpwTroLs) . What is it that, in the end, is the 

object of the heart’s desirous longing ? Good, or — in still plainer 
words — happiness (cuSaifiouta). All men wish happiness for its 
own sake, and all wish their happiness to be “ for ever." (Weh 
spricht, Vergeh ! Dock alle Lust will Ewigkeit.] Why, then, do we 
not call all men lovers, since all have this desirous longing ? For 
the same reason that we do not call all craftsmen " makers," though 
they all are makers of something. Linguistic use has restricted 
the use of the word Troirjry^ (" maker ") to one species of maker, 
the man who fashions verse and song. So it i.s with the name 
" lover " ; all desirous longing for good or happiness is love, but 
in use the name " lover " is given to the person who longs earnestly 
after one particular species of happiness — toko ? eV /eaXw (" pro- 
creation in the beautiful ") — ^whether this procreation is physic^ or 
spiritual (^al Kara to (rCopLa Kal Kara rriv 2o6b). 

To explain the point more fully, we must know that maturity 
of either body or mind displays itself by the desire to procreate ; 
beauty attracts us and awakens and fosters the procreative impulse, 
ugliness inhibits it. And love, in the current restricted sense of the 
word, is not, as might be thought, desire of the beautiful object, 
but desire to impregnate it and have offspring by it (desire 
y€vvt](T€ii)s Kill Tov TOKov €v KaXa>) . (It is mcaut quitc strictly that 
physical desire for the " possession " of a beautiful wnman is 
really at bottom a "masked" d( dre for offspring by a physically 
" fine " mother ; sexual appetite itself is not really craving for 
" the pleasures of intercourse with the other sex ” ; it is a passion 
for parenthood.) And we readily understand why this desire for 
procreation should be so universal and deep-sealed. It is an 
attempt to perpetuate one’s own being " under a form of eternity," 
and we have just seen that the primary desire of all is desire to 
possess one’s " good " and to possess it for ever. The organism 
cannot realize tliis desire in its own individuality, because it is in 
its very nature subject to death. But it can achieve an approxi- 
mation to eternity, if the succession of generations is kept up. 
Hence the vehemence of the passion for procreation and the strength 
of the instincts connected with mating and rearing a brood in all 
animals. The only way in which a thing of time can approximate 
to being eternal is to produce a new creature to take its place as it 
passes away. Even within the limits of our individual existence, 
the body “ never continues in one stay " ; it is a scene of unending 
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waste made good by repair. Our thoughts and emotions too do 
not remain selfsame through life. Even our knowledge does not 
" abide " ; we are perpetually forgetting what we knew and having 
to “recover" it again by /jlcXct^ (“study." “rehearsal"). It is 
only by giving birth to a new individual to take the place of the old 
that the mortal can “ participate in deathlessness " (2086).^ 

The passion for physical parenthood, however, is the most 
rudimentary form in which the desirous longing for the fruition of 
good eternal and immutable shows itself, and the form in which 
Diotima is least interested. Her main purpose is to elucidate 
the conception of spiritual parenthood. If we turn to the life of the 
“ love of honours " — note that this reference (208c) implies that in 
what has been said about the physical instincts we have been con- 
sidering the “ body-loving " life — ^the passion for “ fame und5dng" 
which has led Alcestis, Achilles, Codrus, and many another to 
despise death and danger is just another, and more spiritualized, 
form of the “ desirous longing for the eternal." Thus, just as the 
man who feels the craving for physical fatherhood is attracted by 
womankind and becomes “ exceeding amorous," so it is with those 
whose souls are ripe for the procreation of spiritual issue, “ wisdom 
and goodness generally " ; the mentally, like the physically adult 
looks for a “ fair " partner to receive and bear his offspring {20()a-b), 
He feels the attraction of fair face and form, but what he is really 
seeking is the “ fair and noble and highly dowered " soul behind 
them. If he finds what he is looking for, he freely pours forth 
“ discourse on goodness and what manner of man the good man 
should be, and what copduct he should practise, and tries to 
educate " the chosen soul he has found. The two friends are 
associated in the “ nurture " of the spiritual offspring to which their 
converse has given birth, and the tie is still more enduring than that 
of literal common parenthood, inasmuch as the offspring which 
are the pledges of it are “ fairer and more deathless." Examples 
of such spiritual progeny are the poems of Homer and Hesiod, and 
still more the salutary institutions and rules of life left to succeeding 
ages by Lycurgus and Solon and many another statesman of Hellas 
or “ Barbary " ; some of these men have even been deified by the 
gratitude of later generations (209^).* 

^ This has absurdly been supposed to be inconsistent with the doctrines of 
the Phaedo, and it has even been argued that the Symposium must have 
been written before Plato discovered the doctrine of immortality expounded 
there. In point of fact, there Ls no inconsistency. According to both dia- 
logues the “ body ** belongs to the ** mortal " element in us, and perishes 
beyond recall. Hence man, according to the Phaedo, is strictly mortal ; what 
is immortal is not the man, but the ** divine element in him, his ypvxh* as 
has already been explained. There is not a word in the Symposium to suggest 
that the is perishable. Hence no inference about the priority of the 
one dialogue to the other can be based on comparison of their teaching. 

* The allusion to “ temples " erected to deified statesmen presumably 
refers to Oriental communities in which the ** laws were traditionally ascribed 
to remote divine rulers. The Greeks did not deify their legislators. At 
Laws 624a the Cretan speaker, indeed, attempts to claim Zeus as the author 
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The desirous longing for an eternal good, however, has far 
higher manifestations than these, and Diotima will not take it on 
her to say whether Socrates is equal to making the ascent to them, 
though she will describe them, and he must try to follow her.^ 
(The meaning is that, so far, we have been talking only about what 
is possible within the limits of the two lower types of life : we have 
now to deal with the more arduous path to be trodden by the 
aspirant to the highest life of all, that of ** philosophy/') He who 
means to pursue the business in earnest must begin in early life 
by being sensible to bodily beauty. If he is directed aright, he 
will first try to “ give birth to fair discourses ” in company with 
one comely person. But this is only the beginning. He must 
next learn for himself to recognize the kinship of all physical 
beauty and become the lover of " all beautiful bodies." ® Then 
he must duly recognize the superiority of beauty of soul, even 
where there is no outward comeliness to be an index to it. He 
must be " in love " with young and beautiful souls and try to bring 
to the birth with them " fair discourses." Next, he must learn to 
see beauty and comeliness as they are displayed^ in iTTLrrjSevfjLara 
and vo/jLot, avocations and social institutions, anci perceive the 
community of principle which comely avocations and institutions 
imply. Then he must turn to " science " and its intellectual 
beauties, which will disclose themselves to him as a whole wide 
ocean of delights. Here again, he will give birth to " many a 
noble and imposing discourse and thought in the copious wealth of 
philosophy " — that is, he wiU enrich the " sciences " he studies with 
high discoveries. 

of the yd/jioi of Crete, but he knows, of course, that the traditional author 
of them was Minos, who was not a god, and so says they may “ in fairness " 
bo credited to Zeus (because, according to Homer, Minos “ conversed '* with 
Zeus). 

^ Much unfortunate nonsense has been written about the meaning of 
Diotima's apparent doubt whether Socrates will be able to follow her as she 
goes on to speak of the “ full and perfect ''dsion " (tA riXea Kal iTroTrrLKd, 2ioa i). 
It has even been seriously argued that I l.'.to is here guilty of the arrogance of 
professing that he has reached philosophy ;al heights to which the “ historical " 
Socrates could not ascend. Everything becomes simple if we remember 
that the actual person speaking is Socrates, reporting the words of Diotima. 
Socrates is as good as speaking of himself, and naturally, Diotima must not 
say anything that would imply that he is already, at the age of thirty, assured 
of “ final perseverance.” In the Phaedo, speaking on the last day of his life 
to a group of fellow- followers of the way, Socrates can without impropriety 
say that he has “ lived as a philosopher to the best of his power.” 

* airrhv KaravoTjffai. 2 ioa 8. The to be emphatic. The neces- 

sity for a “ director " (6 ijyoijfievos) is admitted for the first step of the progress 
only. The rest of the way must be trodden at one's own peril, by the “ inner 
light." Yet there is a return to the conception of *' combined effort " at 
2 ioe 6, M rds iirLanfi/xa^ dyayeiv. 

® It is not meant that this widening of outlook must act unfavourably on 
personal affection. The thought is that intelligent delight in the beauty of 
one " fair body " will lead to a quickened perception of beauty in others, 
just as genuine appreciation of your wife's goodness or your friend's wit 
will make you more, and not less alive to the presence of the same qualities in 
others. 
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Even so, we have not reached the goal so far ; we are only now 
coming in sight of it. When a man has advanced so far on the 
quest he will suddenly descry the supreme beauty of which he has 
^1 along been in search — a beauty eternal, selfsame, and perfect, 
lifted above all mutability. It is no “ body,*' nor yet even a 
“ science " or “ discourse " of which beauty could be predicated, 
but that very reality and substance of all beauty of which every- 
thing else we call beauty is a passing “ participant " ; the unchang- 
ing light of which all the beauties hitherto discerned are shifting 
reflections (2116). When this light Hses above his horizon, the 
pilgrim of Eros is at last " coming to port." The true " life for a 
man " is to live in the contemplation of the "sole and absolute 
Beauty " (^cw/icVw avro TO KaXov), by comparison with which all 
the " beauties " which kindle desire in mankind are so much dross. 
Only in intercouse with It will the soul give birth to a spiritual 
offspring which is no " shadow ’* but veritable " substance," 
because it is now at last " espoused " to very and substantial 
reality.^ This and only this is the true achieving of " immortality." 
Such was the discourse of Diotima, and Socrates believes it himself 
and would fain persuade others that Eros (" desirous longing") is 
the truest helper we can have in this quest after immortality. This 
is what he has to offer by way of a eulogy on the " might and 
manhood" of Eros {2i2b-c),^ 

The meaning of the discourse is clear enough. In the earlier 
stages of the " ascent " which has just been described, we recognize 
at once that " tendance of the soul " or care for one's " moral 
being " which Plato regy-larly makes Socrates preach to his young 
friends as the great business of life. That the work of " tendance 
of the soul " must go further than the development of ordinary good 
moral habits and rules, that it demands the training of the intellect 
by familiarity with the highest " science," and that the task of the 
true philosopher is, by his insight into principles, to unify the 
" sciences," and to bring the results of ripe philosophical thinking 
to bear on the whole conduct of life, is the same lesson wdiich is 
taught us in the Republic by the scheme propounded for the educa- 
tion of the philosophic statesman. As in the Republic, the study 
of the separate sciences leads up to the supreme science of " dial- 
ectic " or metaphysics, in wrhich we are confronted w'ith the prin- 
ciples on which all other knowing depends, so here also Socrates 
describes the man w^ho is coming in sight of his goal as descrying 
" one single science " of Beauty (210^^ 7). And in both cases, in the 
final moment of attainment, the soul is described as having got 
beyond " science " itself. Science here passes in the end into 
direct " contact," or, as the schoolmen say, " vision," an apprehen- 

^ Symp. 212a 4. The allusion is to the tale of Ixion and the cloud which 
was imposed on him in the place of Hera, and from which the Centaurs sprang. 
All loves but the last are, in varying degrees, illusions. 

* 2126, t^v bivafiiv koX dydpelav TovipojTos. The dvdpeLa is specified 

because the pilgrimage is so long and arduous that it is no easy thing to " play 
the man " to the end of it. It is a warfare against *' flesh and blood." 
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sion of an object which is no longer " knowing about ” it, knowing 
propositions which can be predicated of it, but an actual possession 
of and being possessed by it. In the Republic, as in the Symposium, 
the thought is conveyed by language borrowed from the “ holy 
marriage ** of ancient popular religion and its survivals in mystery- 
cults. Here it is “ Beauty to which the soul is mated ; in the 
Republic it is that good which, though the cause of all being and all 
goodness, is itself " on the other side of being.” ^ 

We must not, of course, especially in view of the convertibility 
of the terms Kokov and ayaOov which is dwelt on more than once in 
our dialogue, be misled into doubting the absolute identity of the 
” form of good ” of the Republic with the amo to koXov of the 
Symposium. The place assigned to both in the ascent to ” being 
and reality ” is identical, and in both cases the stress is laid on the 
point that when the supreme ” form ” is descried, its apprehen- 
sion comes as a sudden ” revelation,” though it is not to be had 
without the long preliminary process of travail of thought, and 
that it is apprehended by ” direct acquaintance,” not by discursive 
” knowledge about ” it. It is just in this conviction that all ” know- 
ledge about ” is only preparatory to a direct scieniia visionis that 
Socrates reveals the fundamental agreement of his conception with 
that of the great mystics of all ages. The ” good ” or avro to koXov 
is, in fact, the ens rcalissimum of Christian philosophers, in which 
the very distinction between esse and essentia, Sein and So-sein 
falls away. You cannot properly predicate anything of it, because 
it does not ” participate ” in good or any other ” form ” ; it is 
its own So-sein, Consequently, the apprehension of it is strict I5'' 
” incommunicable,” since all communication takes the form of 
predication. Either a man possesses it and is himselt possessed 

it, or he docs not, and there is no more to be said. This does 
not mean that the ” mosi real being ” is irrational, or that by 
” thinking things out ” we are getting further away from it, but it 
does mean that we cannot “ rationalize ” it. We cannot give its 
constituent ” formula,” so to say, as we could that of an ellipse 
or a cycloid. You might spend eternity in trying to describe it, and 
all you found to say would be true and reasonable, so far as it 
goes, but its full secret would still elude you ; it would still be 
infiniiely rich with undisclosed mystery. As the Christian mystics 
say, God may be apprehended, but cannot be comprehended by any 
of His creatures. That is why He is ” on the other side of being.” 
The ” deiform ” do not ” think aboa^ ” God, they live Him. This 
does not mean that ” myth ” is something in its own nature superior 
to scientific truth, a misconception on which Professor Burnet has 
said all that is necessary. Because ** vision ” is direct, the content 
of a ” tale ” or ” myth ” cannot really convey it. A ” tale ” is as 
much a mere form of ” knowing about ” as a scientific description, 
and as a form of “ knowing about ” it is, of course, inferior. In 

* Rep. 5086 9. For the metaphor of the ** holy marriage," cf. e.g. Rep. 
490^, 496d. 
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fact, all the mystics insist on the point that the direct vision of 
supreme reality is not only incommunicable, it cannot even be 
recalled in memory when the moment of vision has passed. You 
are sure that you " saw ” ; you cannot tell what you saw even to 
yourself. This is the real reason why, as Burnet says, Plato never 
uses “ mythical language about the “ forms,” but only about 
things like the soul, which he regards as half real, partly creatures 
of temporality and change. We should note, however, that the 
supreme reality which is apprehended in the culminating vision is 
never said in Plato to be God, but always the supreme ” form.” 
It is the good which is the Platonic and Socratic ens realissimum. 

The position of God in the philosophy of both seems to me 
ambiguous and not fully thought out. Formally, Plato's God is 
described in the Laws as a perfectly good soul {apLfrrq il/vxv)- This 
ought to mean, as Burnet clearly holds it to mean, that God too is 
only half-real, and belongs on one side to the realm of the mutable. 
I confess that I do not see how to reconcile such a position with the 
religious insistence on the eternal and immutable character of God 
which meets us everywhere in Plato. We could not meet the 
difficulty by supposing that God is an imaginative symbol of the 
” good,” since the whole point of Plato's Theism is, as we shall see, 
that it is by the agency of God that the ” participation ” of the 
creatures in the good is made possible. Thus God is not identical 
with the good, and it seems equally impossible to suppose that God 
is simply a ” creature ” participating in good. I can only suppose 
that there was a really unsolved conflict between the Platonic 
metaphysics and the Platonic religion. In fact, the adjustment 
of the two became a cardinal problem for Plotinus and the Neo- 
platonic succession.^ We shall not be in a position to deal with 
the topic properly until we come to speak of Plato's latest written 
works and the ” unwritten doctrines ” expounded in the Academy. 

Plato clearly means, in spite of Diotima's words of caution, to 
present Socrates in the Symposium as a man who has in his supreme 
hours attained the “vision ” for himself, and for that very reason 
impresses his fellow-men by his whole bearing as being not of their 
world though he is in it. We could have inferred at least that 
he was steadily treading the road to “ unification ” with the supreme 
reality from the close correspondence of the description of that 
road by Diotima with what Plato elsewhere represents as his hero's 
course of life. But naturally enough, Socrates cannot be made to 
boast of the supreme achievement with his own lips, and this is 
why Alcibiades, the most brilliant living specimen of the “ ambitious 
life,” is introduced at this point. We are to gather from his famous 
narrative of the impression Socrates made on him in their years of 
close intercourse, and the hold the recollections of those years still 

1 The Neoplatonic way of dealing with the problem, by making “ The 
One " the source from which vovs and its correlate rd. tfOTjrd directly emanate, 
definitely subordinates the " forms " to God. Through Augustine this view 
passed to St. Thomas and still remains part of Thomistic philosophy, 
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have on his conscience and imagination, what could not well be said 
in any other way, that Socrates has " seen/' and that the vision 
has left its stamp on his whole converse with the world. Perhaps 
there is a further thought in Plato's mind. Socrates, we might 
say, is the man who has renounced the world to find his own eternal 
" life " : Alcibiades, naturally endowed with all the gifts required 
for “ philosophy," but a prey to the lusts of the flesh and the eye 
and the pride of life, is the man who might have " seen " if he 
would, the man who has made the " great refusal " of sacrificing 
the reality for the shadow. He has chosen for the world and has 
all the world can give. We are made to look on the two types 
side by side, and to listen to the confession of the triumphant 
worldling in the full flush of triumph, that he has chosen the wot set 
part. On the panegyric of Socrates by Alcibiades {2i5a-222b) it 
is not necessary to dwell here. Its importance is for the under- 
standing of the characters of Socrates and of Alcibiades, not for 
any contribution it makes to our comprehension of the Socratic or 
the Platonic philosophy. It shows us Socrates in act following the 
route of the pilgrimage already described by Diotima. One should, 
of course, note, in order to avoid some strange misconceptions, that 
the famous story told by Alcibiades of his own " temptation " of 
Socrates (2i6d-2igd) is meant to go back to a time when Alcibiades, 
who fought in the cavalry before Potidaea in 431-30, was still a 
mere boy, little more than a child (2176). We must date the events 
somewhere between 440 and 435, when Socrates would be in the 
earlier thirties. This being so, it is important to observe that even 
then his fame for wisdom was such that Alcibiades could think no 
price too high to pay for the benefit of " hearing all that he knew," 
We must also, of course, understand that Socrates is to be thought 
of as a man still young enough to feel the charm of beauty in its 
full force, and to feel it the way characteristic of the society of 
his age, but too full of high thoughts to be vanquished by " the 
most opportune place, the strong'^^t suggestion his worser genius 
can." He moves through a briUiaat and loose-living society like a 
Sir Galahad, not because he is not a man of genuine flesh and blood, 
but because his heart is engaged elsewhere, and he has none to spare 
for " light loves." This testimony, coming from Plato, is enough 
to dispose once and for all of the later gossip of Aristoxenus and 
the Alexandrians who collected such garbage. We must also, I 
think, with Burnet, recognize that the prominence given to the 
account of Socrates' "rapt " for fo "t ind- twenty hours at Potidaea 
{220c-d) is intended to suggest that this was the outstanding 
" ecstasy " of his life, and left an ineffaceable mark on his whole 
future. It can hardly be a coincidence that the earliest " mission- 
ary " effort of Socrates related by Plato, his attempt to convert 
Charmides, is dated immediately after his return from the campaign 
of Potidaea.^ For the rest, Socrates’ remarka.ble power of adapting 

1 Greek Philosophy, Part 130, 138-142 ; E.R.E. xi. 670, col. i. Professor 
Burnet h?s fallen into an oversight in the first of these passages when he makes 
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himself in appearance to the tone and manner of the world, and 
yet contriving without any visible effort to bring with him the 
suggestion of being all the while in constant contact with the other 
unseen " world which is at once so near and so far is one of the 
best-known characteristics of the greatest “ contemplatives " ; the 
stress laid on the point helps to strengthen our conviction that we 
are presented with a realistic portrait of an actual man. (The same 
adaptability " is noted as eminently distinctive of Xavier by his bio- 
graphers. Xavier recalls Socrates too by the “ gaiety ” of which the 
biographers speak as the most striking fei^ture of his conversation.) 

On the description of the scene of revelry with which the 
" banquet " ends, I need only make one remark. We are told 
(223^) that when the new morning broke, Socrates, Aristophanes, 
and Agathon were the only persons in the party who were equal to 
continuing the conversation, and that Socrates was left by Aris- 
todemus trying to convince the two dramatists that the man who 
can compose a tragedy rix^rf, " by his art,” can also compose a 
comedy. Much ingenuity has been wasted on the interpretation of 
this remark, and it has even been supposed to be a kind of prophecy 
of Shakespeare's “ tragi-comedies,” which are neither tragedies, 
nor yet comedies in the sense in which we give that name to the 
brilliant personal burlesques of the Attic “ old comedians.” The 
real meaning lies on the surface. As we have seen, Socrates dis- 
sented from the current view that poets are and their pro- 

ductions works of conscious ” art.” He held that they depend on 
” genius ” or '' inspiration,” and cannot themselves explain their 
own happiest inspirations. His point is thus that the inability of 
Agathon to compose comedies and of Aristophanes to write tragedies, 
is a proof that neither of them is a o-o<^og, working with conscious 
mastery of an ” art.” Both are the instruments of a ” genius ” 
which masters them, not wielders of a tool of which they are masters. 
The passage should really be quoted, not as an excuse for gush 
about Shakespeare, but as an illustration of what Socrates says in 
the Apology about his attempts to ” refute the oracle ” by finding 
a o*o<^os among the poets and their failure. In fact, he fails here. 
His two auditors are half asleep after their night of merriment and 
” do not quite take the point ” (ov o‘<j> 6 Spa ctto/icVov? wcrTaC^iv, 22 ^d 6). 

See further : 
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the " rapt ’* take place at a time of " hard frost.*' The time was high summer 
(Symp. 22od i). 
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THE PROTAGORAS 

I F there is any Platonic dialogue which can challenge the 
claim of the Sympositm to be its author's dramatic chef 
d'ceuvre it is the Protagoras, with its brilliant full-length 
portrait of the famous Protagoras and its mirthful sketches of the 
two minor “ sophists,” Prodicus and Hippias. The very life-like- 
ness of the narrative has led to grave misunderstanding of the 
philosophical significance of the dialogue. It has been assumed that 
so lively a work must be a youthful composition, and this has led 
to the further supposition that its teaching must be ” undeveloped,” 
as compared with that of e.g. the Gorgias, By way of providing 
Plato with a crude “early ethical doctrine,” "for the Gorgias to 
correct, it has then been discovered that the Protagoras teaches the 
Hedonism of Bentham, a misconception which makes the right 
understanding of its j)urpose wholly impossible. We shall see, 
as we proceed, that the dialogue does not teach Hedonism at all ; 
what it does teach is something quite different, the Socratic thesis 
that “ all the virtues are one thing — know^ledge,” and that its 
philosophical purpose is simply to make it clear that this thesis is 
the foundation of the whole Socratic criticism of life. The ab- 
surdity of regarding the dialogue as a juvenile performance is 
sufficiently shown by the perfect mastery of dramatic technique 
which distinguishes it. iSo beginner, however endowed with genius, 
produces such a masterpiece of elaborate art without earlier experi- 
ences of trial and failure. He has Srst to learn the use of his tools. 
And it is worth noting that Aristotle must have regarded the 
dialogue as a particularly ripe and masterly exposition of the 
Socratic moral theory, since he has taken directly from it his own 
account in the Ethics of the characteristic doctrines of Socrates.^ 

^ E.N. 4, Socrates thought that couiage is knowledge, a reference 

to the lengthy treatment of this point at Protu^. ff. (rather than, as 

suggested by Burnet in his commentary on the Ethics, to the Laches ) ; 174^6 18, 
Socrates held that all the " virtues " ai (an allusion probably to 

the assertion of this in Protagoras and Phaedo) ; 11456 23 ff., Socrates denied 
that there is such a state as iKpaa-La in which “ passion " commits a “ rape 
on judgment, dcLvbv yap iirKTT-pfnjs ^roOarjs, ws (pero 2 ., dWo ri Kpareli/ Kai irepUKKUP 
(iv^Tjv d>s drSpdiroSoy (a verbal allusion to Protag. 352c) ; 11476 15, ov 5 * aOrij (sc, ii 
Kvpla iTn<T 7 iiiJ.r}) Trfplc\K€Tai did rb wdOos (another echo of the same passage); 
1164^ 24, on Protagoras' method of charging for his services, looks like a loose 
reminiscence of Protag. 3286 6-c 2 ; E.N, 11096 6 is a plain reminiscence of 
Protag. 6 ; E.E. I22ga 15 is a direct allusion to Protag. 360^^ 4, as is also 
1230a 7 ff. ; 12466 34 echoes Proiag. 352c. Though Aristotle never names 
dialogue, he evidently appreciated its importance. 

935 
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In form, the dialogue is once more a narrated drama, but, like 
the Republic, with a slightly less complicated formula than the 
Symposium. Socrates himself gives an unnamed friend, with 
whom he meets in a public place in Athens, an account of a brilliant 
company from whom he has only just parted. The method of 
indirect narration is once more necessary, because Plato wishes to 
impress it on us that the date of the gathering was before his own 
time. From the jocular opening remarks we learn that Alcibiades 
is only just becoming old enough to be spoken of as a ** man.” 
Since Alcibiades served at Potidaea in 431, this will take us back 
at least to the beginning of his ephebate,” which cannot be put 
later than 433, and is more naturally put at least a year or two 
earlier. (For it would be unreasonable to suppose that he must 
have been called out for a hard and distant service as soon as he 
had the minimum age qualification.) Thus we are at a period 
before the opening of the Archidamian war. This accounts for the 
presence, on the most friendly terms, of distinguished men belong- 
ing to states shortly to be official enemies of Athens, and for the 
complete absence of any hint that inter-state relations are in any 
way disturbed. (Hippias of Elis could hardly be made to glorify 
Athens as he does at 336c-338i>, and to preach a homily on the 
” internationalism ” of KuUur if the war-clouds were already gather- 
ing.) The time is thus the Periclean age ; Athens is at the very 
height of her opulence and glory, and Socrates must be thought 
of as a man of about thirty-five. Of the other figures in the drama, 
the most important, Protagoras of Abdera, is an older man. He 
says (317c) that he is ad^^anced in years and might easily be the 
father of any one present, and subsequently (320c) alleges his 
superior age as a graceful excuse for conveying his views in a fable, 
” as a man may in talking to his juniors.*' Thus we are directed 
to think of him as a generation or so older than Socrates, and there- 
fore a man at any rate, approaching sixty-five.^ Prodicus and 
Hippias will be roughly men of Socrates' age. The scene is laid 
in the house of the famous ” millionaire ” Callias, son of Hipponicus, 

^ This would throw back the birth of Protagoras to some time not very 
far from 500 b.c. and make him a contemporary of Anaxagoras. The Alex- 
andrian chronologists made him some fifteen years younger, and they have 
mostly been followed by modern writers. It seems to me, as to Professor 
Burnet, that we must accept Plato’s statement. He must have known 
whether Protagoras really belonged to the generation before Socrates, and could 
have no motive for misrepresentation 011 such a point. All through the 
dialogue the advanced age of Protagoras is kept before the reader's mind, 
so that Plato is not simply falling into an oversight. The Alexandrians 
obviously depend on one of their usual arbitrary constructions. The founda- 
tion of Thurii (444) was their regular “ fixed era " for events of the Periclean 
age, and as Protagoras was known to have had to do with legislating for 
Thuni, they fixed his d.Kfi'^ to the year of its foundation. The restoration 
of Protagoras to his true date enables us finally to dispose of the fable of his 
prosecution (in 415 or in 411) for “ impiety,” a story which bears the marks 
of its futility on its face. From the references of the Meno we see that Pro- 
tagoras must have died during the Archidamian war, and that he ended his 
life in high general repute. 
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of whom we read in the Apology that he had spent more money on 
" sophists " than any livmg man. He must be supposed to be 
quite young, since his activity as a man of affairs begins at a much 
later date. Aristophanes makes a topical joke about his presence 
at the battle of Arginusae and his renown as a lady-killer in the 
Frogs 1 (405 B.C.). In the speech of Andocides on the Mysteries 
he figures as the villain of the story, the party who, according to 
Andocides, is instigating the prosecution in pursuance of a personal 
grudge, and w^e hear endless scandal about his domestic affairs. 
From Lysias xix. (delivered between 390 and 387) we learn that the 
family capital, which had once been believed to amount to two 
hundred talents, had now shrunk to two. (We mrst take into account 
the economic revolution which followed on the collapse of Athens 
in 404.) We hear of Callias from time to time in the Hellenica of 
Xenophon. He was commanding the Athenian force at Corinth 
on the famous occasion (390 B.c.) when Iphicrates cut up the Spartan 
mora with his peltasts {op, cit. iv. 5, 13), and was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Athens at the critical congress held at Sparta early 
in 371, two or three months before the battle of Leuctra. Hence 
the agreement then concluded between the Athenian and Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacies has been generally known as the ** Peace 
of Callias."' His important social position at Athens can be gauged 
from the facts that he held by heredity the position of “ Torch- 
bearer ” in the Eleusinian mysteries and proxenus, or, as we might 
say, Consul " for Sparta. For a proper historical appreciation 
of Socrates it is important to note that Plato represents him, at 
this early date, as associating with persons like Callias and Alci- 
biades, both connected with the Periclean circle, on equal terms, 
and being in high consideration with both them and the most 
eminent of the foreign wits.” * 

We cannot rate too high the importance of the Protagoras 
as the fullest and earliest exposition of the character and aims of the 
sophistic ” education in goodness.” Nowhere else in Greek litera- 
ture have we an account of the niatter comparable for a moment 
to that which Plato has put into the mouth of Protagoras himself. 
There is really no reason why we should feel any distrust of the 
strict ” historicity ” of the statements. Plato stood near enough 
to the Periclean age to be excellently well informed of the facts. 
He could form his conclusions not merely from what he might be 
told by men of an elder generation who had knowm Protagoras, or 
actually taken his course, but fro:n fhe work or works of the dis- 
tinguished sophist himself. (The silly tale of their destruction is 
refuted not only by the way in which it is assumed in the Theae- 
tetus that all the parties to that conversation are familiar with 

^ Frogs, 432. For an earlier Aristophanic allusion to Callias as a spendthrift 
and coureur de femmes, cf. Birds, 284-6. He had already been attacked as a 
“ waster ” and patron of sophists by Eupolis in his K 6 \aK€% (421 b.c.). 

• See the compliment paid him by Protagoras at 361^, and observe that 
It is assumed to be based on an acquaintance begun still earlier on a former 
visit of Protagoras to Athens. 
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them, but by the express statement of Isocrates.^) He stood far 
enough away from it to have no personal motive for misrepresenta- 
tion of any kind, and, in point of fact, the personality and the ideas 
of Protagoras are treated all through the dialogue with respect and 
understanding, though we are made to see what his limitations 
are. His exposition of his programme is done with as much 
“ gusto ** as anything in the whole of Plato's works ; so much so 
that some worthy modem critics have even discovered that Prota- 
goras is the real hero of the dialogue who is meant to be commended 
at the expense of the doctrinaire Socrites. Preposterous as this 
exegesis is, the fact that it has been given in good faith is the best 
proof that the dialogue is no satirical caricature, so far as Prota- 
goras is concerned. He is depicted as a man of high aims and 
sincere belief in the value of the education he gives ; his one mani- 
fest foible is that he is not conscious of his own limitations, and in 
that respect, according to the Apology, he is only on a level with 
all the other ** celebrities " of the Periclean age. 

If we discount the little exchange of pleasantries between 
Socrates and his unnamed acquaintance (309«-3ioc), which merely 
serves the purpose of dating the interview of Socrates and Prota- 
goras by reference to the age of Alcibiades at the time, the dialogue 
falls into the following main sections : (i) an introductory narrative, 
preparatory to the appearance of Protagoras on the scene (310a- 
316a) ; (2) a statement by Protagoras of the nature of the “ good- 
ness he professes to be able to teach, followed by a series of 
sceptical doubts " urged by Socrates against the possibility of 
such an education, which swc^e, in their turn, replied to by Protagoras 
at great length (3166-328^?) ; (3) an argument between Socrates 
and Protagoras leading up to the Socratic ** paradox " of the unity 
of the virtues, which threatens to end in an irreconcilable dis- 
agreement (328^-3340) ; (4) a long interlude in which the con- 
versation resolves itself for a time into the discussion of a moralizing 
poem of Simonides (334c-348r) ; (5) resumption of the argument 
begun in (3), with the further developments that the one thing 
to which all forms of “ goodness " reduce is seen to be “ knowledge," 
and the consequence is drawn that “ all wrong-doing is error " 
(3480-3605) ; (6) a brief page of conclusion in which both parties 
to the discussion admit the need of further inquiry and take leave 
of one another with many courtesies (3605-362^). This general 
analysis of itself shows that the central purpose of the dialogue is 
to exhibit clearly the ultimate ethical presuppositions of the Socratic 
morality and the " sophistic " morality at its best, and to show 
exactly where they arc in irreconcilable opposition. The one 
serious exegetical problem we shall have to face is that of discovering 
the connexion of the discussion of the poem of Simonides with what 
precedes and follows. 

^ Isoc. X. 2 , vvv tIs iffrip oUrtas dyf/ifuiOrii, 6<rTLS ovk olSe Hpuraydpav Kal tous 
jrar’ ixetPOP rhv xp6vov yevopAvovs ffotpLcrrds, 6tl xal roiaOra Kai iroXi) TOi/ru»» 
irpaypaT(t}54<rT€pa rvyypdppaTa KaHTurov ijpty ; 
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1 . Introductory Narrative (3iofl-3i6a). — The narrative is 
given in a tone of humour marked by touches of satire, which is 
directed not against Protagoras but against the excessive adulation 
bestowed on him by his younger admirers, and to a less degree 
against the self-importance of second-rate ** professors ” of the 
type of Prodicus. Its main object, however, is to insist on the 
great importance of education in “ goodness," if such an education 
is to be had, and thus to raise our interest to the appropriate pitch, 
before Protagoras and his programme are actually put before us. 
Socrates has been roused from sleep in the " small hours " by his 
young friend Hippocrates, who has just heard of the arrival of 
Protagoras, and is anxious not to lose a moment in getting an intro- 
duction to him and putting himself under his tuition. As it is 
still too early to think of disturbing the great man, Socrates and 
the lad walk about for a time in the avX-q of Socrates' house, con- 
versing to pass the time. The drift of the conversation is that by 
profession Protagoras is a " sophist," but Hippocrates is not pro- 
posing to study under him in order to enter the " profession " 
itself ; he would be degrading himself by such .,a course. His 
object is, like that of the pupil of an ordinary schoolmaster or 
trainer, to get " culture " {Traihdo) as a free gentleman should. 
That is to say, he is about to put his " soul " into the hands of a 
professional " sophist " to be " tended," (The point intended is 
that " culture " is a much more serious thing tlian is commonly 
supposed. It really means the moulding of the " soul " for good or 
ill.) Hence, before we take such a risk, we ought to be quite clear 
on the point " what a sophist is," ix, to what ends it is his profession 
to shape us. He is a o-o<^o9 or " wit," as his name shows, ^ but we 
might say as much of a painter. We want to know further on what 
his " wit " is exercised, of whaL accomplishment he is master. 
Hippocrates makes the obvious suggestion that the particular 
accomplishment of the sophist is the skilful use of speech — the 
" art " which, in fact, the pupil’ of Protagoras were specially 
anxious to learn from him. But any skilled professional can speak 
well and to the point al)Out his own technicality, and in teaching us 
that technicality, he will make us also able to speak properly about 
it. Thus the all-important question is, What is it of which a 
" sophist " as such is by profession a teacher? — and Hippocrates 
cannot answer this question (3I2 <j).^ 

Clearly then, Hippocrates is taking a great risk and taking it 
^ 312c. It Ls assumed that the popui. : etymology of ao^to-rijs made it a 
derivative from ito06s and eldivai, <ro(pi(TTi/is = 6 tCjv <To<pC)i/ 

> Hippocrates makes the suggestion that the “ sophist's " speciality is 
to be b€Lvh$ \dyeip, of course, because the special skill of which Protagoras 
notoriously boasted was the power to “ make the weaker argument the 
stronger,” by stating the case forcibly and plausibly. ” Advocacy ” is what 
the young men of Athens pay Protagoras to teach them. Socrates’ point is 
that the worth of his teaching as a " culture for the soul ” depends on what 
he ” advocates "and teaches others to advocate. Even from the most utili- 
tarian point of view, to be a clever advocate is not the one and only requisite 
for a statesman. 
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in the dark. He would be slow to trust the care of his body to a 
particular adviser, and would do all he could to be sure of such a 
man's competence before he became his patient. How much more 
foolish to put that much more precious thing, his soul, into the hands 
of a recently arrived foreigner, without any consultation with older 
and more responsible friends and relatives, and actually without 
knowing the real character of the stranger's profession I We might 
suggest that the sophist is by profession a sort of importer and 
retailer (l/ATropd? rts ^ KaTrrjkoq) of foreign articles of spiritual diet 
(a suggestion taken up again with a good deal of humour in a much 
later dialogue, the Sophistes), The " food of the spirit " is, of 
course, " studies "or '' sciences " (/la^Tj/xara), and we need to 
guard against the risk that the purveyor of this sustenance may 
deceive us, as other vendors often do, about the quality of his 
merchandise. The ordinary vendor praises the wholesomeness of 
his wares, but without really knowing anything about the matter. 
You would do well to take the advice of a medical man before you 
patronize him. So if one could find a " physician of souls," it 
would be desirable to take his advice before patronizing the spiritual 
wares vended by Protagoras. This is all the more important that 
you cannot carry away samples of his wares, as you might of a 
food for the body, and examine them at your leisure before con- 
suming them. " Sciences " have to be taken direct from the 
vendor into the soul itself, and if they are unsound articles the 
mischief is thus done at the very time of purchase. You and I, 
says Socrates, are still too young ^ to judge for ourselves what is 
wholesome diet for the ndnd. But we can, at any rate, go and 
hear what Protagoras has to say about his merchandise, and take 
the advice of others accordingly, before we commit ourselves 
(3i4^>)- 

We need not delay over the lively description of the scene in 
the house of Callias, the crowd of visitors, and the figures of those 
lesser lights Prodicus and Hippias. Some of the party must 
have been mere boys ; Socrates says this, in so many words, of 
Agathon, and it must be as true of Charmides, who was still a mere 
lad in the year of Potidaea. Plato has been reprimanded for 
making fun of the invalidism of Prodicus, but for all we know, 
Prodicus may really have been a malade imaginaire at whom it is 
quite fair to laugh. It is interesting to note that all the speakers 
of the Symposium are present except Aristophanes, who would 
be little more than a child at the supposed date of our dialogue. 

^ TlfitU y6.p in vioi. Note the repeated insistence on the comparative 
youth of Socrates. Plato is determined that we shall not forget the date to 
which he has assigned the conversation. I should suppose that his reason is 
that he knew or believed that Socrates, as a fact, did meet Protagoras at this 
date, and that this was the most important occasion on which the two met, 
just as he mentions in the Phaedo that Socrates first learned Anaxagoras' 
doctrine about vovs from hearing some one "read aloud," as he said, "from 
a book of Anaxagoras," simply in order to make the historical point that the 
two men had not actually met. 
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(I should have mentioned in speaking of the Symposium that Aris- 
tophanes must be the youngest of the speakers in that dialogue, a 
man of about twenty-eight.) 

11 . The Programme of Protagoras (3166-328^?). — As soon 
as Protagoras makes his appearance, Socrates, who already knows 
him personally, opens the business on which he has come. His 
young, ^ well-born, and wealthy friend Hippocrates has political 
aspirations which he thinks might be furthered by studying under 
Protagoras. But a preliminary interview is desirable. Protag- 
oras is of the same opinion, and is glad of the chance of explaining 
his aims as a teacher, since the profession is one in which a man 
cannot be too careful of his own reputation. Men feel a natural 
ill-will towards a brilliant stranger when they see the young men 
of promise preferring his company and instructions to those of 
their own most eminent countrymen. This is why all the most 
influential educators ” have preferred to disguise their real 
practice, from Homer’s time on, and have professed to be poets, 
physicians, musicians, anything but what they really are. Protag- 
oras plumes himself on his own courage in taking the opposite 
course and frankly avowing that his calling is to educate men." 
His boldness has proved the wiser course, for in a long professional 
career he has escaped all serious consequences of the popular 
prejudice.^ So he has nothing to conceal and is ready to expound 
his aims with complete frankness. The whole company thereupon 
forms itself into an audience for the promised exposition. 

Socrates now repeats the question he had already put to Hippo- 
crates ; what precise benefit may be expected from study under 
Protagoras ? The answer Protagoras gives is that a pupil who 
comes to him will go away daily " better than he came," (318^1. 
This establishes the formal equivalence of the notions of " educat- 
ing men " and “ teachij;g goodness.") But this statement needs 
to be made more precise. Any master of a speciality might say 
as much. If you studied under Zeuxippus, you would improve — 
in drawing, if under Orthagoras -in flute-playing. But in what 
will you improve daily if you study under Protagoras ? The 
question, says Protagoras, is rightly and fairly put, and the answer 
is that his pupil will daily improve, not in knowledge of astronomy 
or geometry (like the pupils of the polymath Hippias), but in what 
is the great concern of life, " prudence in the management of one’s 
private affairs and capacity to speak and act in the affairs of the 
city." That is, Protagoras undertakes to teach us not how to be 

^ 3i6^?-3I7c. Protagoras is, of course, speaking playfully when he suggests 
that Homer, Simonides, and others were really “ sophists " who tried to 
escape unpopularity by passing themselves off for something different. 
But we may infer from his remarks (i) that the popular, and very natural, 
feeling against the professional sophist really existed in Athens in the Periclean 
age. and is not, as Grote supposed, an invention of Plato and the Socratic 
men ; (2) that Protagoras was actually the first man avowedly to practise 
the ** educating of men " or “ teaching of goodness as a paid profession. 
Unless these are facts, there is no point in what Plato makes him say. 
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good specialists, but how to be good men, and what, to a Periclean 
Athenian, is the same thing, good active citizens. He is really 
claiming to be able to teach " statesmanship " (319^). (This, 
of course, was precisely what aspiring young Athenians paid him 
to teach them.) 

There can be no doubt that this is the most important thing a 
man could teach, if it is really true that statesmanship can be 
taught. But Socrates feels a perplexity on the question whether 
statesmanship is teachable. It is hard to disbelieve in the claims 
of a famous man like Protagoras who has been pursuing his pro- 
fession for so many years ; on the other hand, there are considera- 
tions which make the other way, and Socrates now proposes to 
state them. We must observe that he does not undertake to prove 
that statesmanship cannot be taught, nor does he commit himself 
to any of the views he goes on to present. He merely urges that, 
seeing the quarter from which they come, they cannot be simply 
dismissed, but have to be met. The argument is one from what 
Aristotle calls elKora, the probabilities of the case. 

The Athenians have a great name for being a ‘‘clever" people, 
and it is not likely that an opinion held very strongly by such a 
people should be a mere delusion. Now the Athenian public would 
appear to hold that ‘‘ goodness " cannot be taught. For it is singular 
that though they will only accept public advice on what are 
admittedly matters for expert knowledge from properly qualified 
advisers, they listen to an opinion on the statesmanship of a pro- 
posed course of action without any such regard for qualifications. 
They will listen, on a p^int of naval construction, to no one 
who is not known either to be an expert himself or to have 
studied under experts. But when the issue is one of statesman- 
ship — ^that is, one of the goodness or badness, the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness, of a proposed public act — they treat any one man's 
opinion as equally deserving of a hearing with another's ; they 
make no demand here that a man shall be an approved ‘‘expert " 
or have learned from one. 

And this is not merely the attitude of the ‘‘ general " ; the 
individuals who are regarded as our wisest and best statesmen show 
by their conduct that they hold the same view. They neither 
teach their own ‘‘ goodness ” to their sons nor procure masters of 
it for them, but leave it to chance whether the young men will pick 
up this goodness for themselves. The example selected, in this 
instance, is that of Pericles. Thus Socrates argues the case by 
appealing, in Aristotelian fashion, first to the opinion of the “ many " 
and then to that of the ‘‘ wise," the acknowledged experts. It is 
not likely that a very widespread conviction should be merely 
baseless ; it is not likely that the convictions of " experts " should 
be merely baseless ; it is still less likely that both parties should 
be victims of the same delusion. The point is raised simply as a 
difficulty ; Socrates is quite ready to listen to a proof from Protag- 
oras that, after all, both parties are wrong. The question is thus 
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not whether goodness can be taught or not, but whether Protagoras 
can satisfy Socrates that it is teachable, in other words, whether 
goodness can be taught on the principles and by the methods of 
Protagoras. 

In dealing with the reply of Protagoras, we must be careful 
to remember that his case is not established by the mere fact that 
there is a great deal of truth in what he says, so far as it goes. 
What is required is that he should make out sufficient justification 
for his claim to be able to teach statesmanship as a speciality, 
exactly as another man might teach geometry or medicine. If 
we keep this point carefully in view, it will be found that, though 
what Protagoras says is true enough, as a vindication of his own 
claim it is a complete ignoratio elenchi. 

He begins by indicating his position by means of a fable about 
the culture-hero Prometheus. At the making of living creatures, 
Epimetheus was charged with the work of distributing the various 
means of success in the “ struggle for existence '' among them ; 
Prometheus was to act as supervisor and critic. Epimetheus 
managed the distribution so badly that when he came to deal with 
mankind, tlie various serviceable qualities had already been used 
up on the lower animals ; none were left for man, who would thus 
have been helpless and defenceless if Prometheus had not stolen 
from heaven fire and the knowledge of industrial arts. (In plainer 
words, man is not equipped for self-preservation by a system of 
elaborate congenital instincts, and he is handicapped also by physical 
inferiority ; he has to depend for survival on intelligence.) In the 
state of nature,” however, intelligence and the possession of fire 
were not enough to secure men against their animal competitors ; 
they had further to associate themselves in ” cities,” and this gave 
occasion for all kinds of aggression on one another. (One may 
compare Rousseau's speculations about the opportunity given by 
the social impulses of mankind to the exploitation of the many by 
the able and unscrupulous few.) Fence Zeus intervened to preserve 
the human race by sending Hermes to bestow on them StVr; and 
atScri9, the sense of right and conscience. But Zeus expressly 
commanded that these gifts were not to be confined, like e.g. skiU 
in medicine, to a few specialists ; they were to be distributed to 
every one, since ” political association ” is impossible on any other 
ternis (322d), Hence the behaviour of the Athenian ecclesla, which 
has surprised Socrates, is reasonable and light. ” Political good- 
ness ” is wholly a matter of just’<^r and ” temperance,” and no 
member of the community is a layman or outsider where justice 
and temperance are concerned ; every ” citizen,” in fact, is, an 
expert in the virtues. This is also why we expect a man who is a 
layman in other accomplishments to confess the fact, and ridicule 
him if he pretends to an accomplishment which he does not possess. 
But when it comes to ” justice,” or ” temperance,” or any other 
“ goodness of a citizen,” we expect a man to pretend to it, even if 
he does not possess it ; hypocrisy is a tribute we expect vice to 
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pay to virtue {323c). Similarly we may easily satisfy ourselves 
that the Athenian people really believe that goodness " can and 
must be taught, by reflecting that they never " admonish " or 
‘‘ correct " those who suffer from defects which they cannot help. 
A man is not reprimanded or corrected for being ugly or undersized 
or sickly ; he is pitied. But men are properly reprimanded and 
punished for mor^ delinquencies, and the whole object is that the 
reprimand or punishment may be a “ lesson " to the offender or to 
others not to offend in the future. The very existence of criminal 
justice is thus proof that goodness V is held to be something 
which can be taught {^2y-^2^d). (This does not mean that either 
Protagoras or Plato rejects the “ retributive ” theory of punish- 
ment. The “ retributive ” theory means simply that before a 
man can be held liable to punishment, he must by his acts have 
given you the right to punish him. You are not entitled to inflict 
a penalty simply because you think the suffering of it would 
“ do the man good ; the penalty must be preceded by the 
commission of an offence. No sane theory of the right to punish 
can ignore this.) 

The little fable about Prometheus has already revealed Protag- 
oras to us as a strong believer in the view that morality is 
dependent on vofio^, the system of conventions and traditions 
embodied in the '' usages of a civilized community. As we follow 
his explanation we shall find him laying still more stress on this 
point. Like Hobbes, he holds that in a ** state of nature/' there 
would be no morality to speak of, and the lack of it would make 
human life ‘‘ poor, nasty, ^brutish, and short." He declares himself 
strongly opposed to the view of some of his rivals, that " citizen 
goodness " is a thing that comes by “ nature," in other words, 
that men are born good or bad. He is wholly without any belief 
in the moral goodness of the unspoiled " savage " and, in fact, 
looks on morality as a product of civilization, a matter of imbibing 
a sound social tradition. Such a view would seem to suggest that, 
since, as we have just been told, every civilized man has to be a 
" specialist " in justice and temperance, there is no room and no 
need for the expert teacher of goodness, a conclusion which would 
make Protagoras* own professional activities superfluous. Hence 
he goes on, at once, to explain that he does not mean to deny that 
goodness can be taught or that there are expert teachers of it. 
You do not imbibe it unconsciously ; it is a thing which comes by 
teaching and training (323^^). His position is that, in a civilized 
society, life is one long process of being taught goodness, and every 
citizen is, in his degree, an expert teacher. But there are a few 
exceptionally able teachers with a special vocation for their function, 
who do what every good citizen is doing, but do it better, and Protag- 
oras himself is simply one of these. 

In support of this view he makes an eloquent and telling speech 
on the educational process to which the civilized man is all through 
life subjected, as a consequence of the very fact that he is a member 
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of a society with social traditions. Even in infancy parents, nurses, 
servants, are all busy teaching a child by precept and example that 
" this is right ** and that is wrong/' The elementary school- 
master next takes up the same task. The boy's reading lessons are 
passages from the poets, full of sound moral instruction, and the 
preceptors from whom he learns to read and write and tune his 
lyre pay more attention to his conduct than to anything else. So 
the trainer in bodily exercises makes it his prime business to teach 
hardihood and manliness of temper, the first requisites of a future 
soldier. When school days " are over, and the boy enters on 
manhood, the city by its laws sets before him a rule for the whole 
conduct of his life, and penalizes him if he does not learn from this 
rule how to govern and be governed." Thus the citizen's life 
is one unbroken progressive process of learning goodness (325^-326^), 
It is this very universality of the teaching which explains the puzzle 
about the sons of statesmen. If any of the " accomplishments " 
of which Socrates had spoken, for example flute-playing, were held 
by some community to be so important that every citizen must 
acquire it, and every one was anxious to communicate his own 
knowledge of it to others, what would happen ? "^rhe citizens of 
such a community would not all be first-rate performers. Any one 
of them would be a much better performer than an average member 
of a community which did not insist on the accomplishment ; but 
the very universality of the instruction would lead to differences 
between the individual citizens, based on their more or less marked 
natural aptitude. Where the means of instruction were open to all, 
and their use compulsory for all, proficiency would be most mani- 
festly in proportion to aptitude. If no one but the son of a musician 
learned music, or no one but the son of an expert in " goodness " 
learned goodness, we might reasonably expect that the sons of 
musicians w^ould always b our most successful musicians and the 
sons of " good men " our best men. Just because every one 
“ learns," this does not occur in an actual society, and Socrates' 
paradox is thus seen to be no paraccx at all. If he would compare 
the worst men in a civilized society, like that of Athens, not with 
imaginary " noble savages," but with real savages, he would soon 
discover on which side the superiority lies (326^-327^). And as for 
his argument that there is no provision of a special class of expert 
teachers of goodness, we may reply that neither are there special 
experts to whom a child has to be sent to learn to speak its mother- 
tongue, or to whom the son of an rrtisan must be apprenticed to 
learn his father’s business. In both cases, the child picks up the 
knowledge from its “ social environment." Besides, there are 
some men, like Protagoras himself, who have a special and superior 
gift for teaching goodness, and their pupils do make exceptional 
progress (327^328^^). 

The reply to Socrates’ doubts looks plausible, and has apparently 
traversed all the points of his case. But the plausibility is, after all, 
only apparent. If we look more closely, we shall see that the 
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whole argument depends on simply identifying “ goodness " with 
the actu^ traditions of an existing civilized state. What you do 
imbibe, as Protagoras has said, from parents, servants, school- 
masters, daily intercourse with your feUow-Athenians, is nothing 
but the V0/X09, the social tradition, of the group in which you live. 
In a different social group, at Megara for example, the same in- 
fluences of the social environment would be equally powerful, but 
the type of character they would tend to produce would be in 
many ways different. Thus the theory expounded by Protagoras 
can only be accepted as satisfactory if one assumes, as he has tacitly 
done, that morality is entirely relative," that is, that there is no 
moral standard more ultimate than the standard of respectability 
current in a given society. If this is conceded, Protagoras has 
made out his main contention that " goodness ” can be, and actually 
is, learned as a consequence of birth into a society with a definite 
tradition. But the whole point of the Socratic identification of 
morality with " knowledge " is that morality is not any more 
" relative " than geometry. The traditions of Athens are no more 
an ultimate standard in matters of right and wrong than they are 
in questions of mathematics. In other words, what Protagoras 
really means by " goodness," if his ar^ment is to be conclusive, 
is just the medley of uncriticized traditions which Socrates calls in 
the Phaedo " popular goodness " and opposes to “ philosophic 
goodness," as the imitation to the reality. Goodness, as Socrates 
understands it, is a matter not of traditions but of insight into 
principles. Now this, to be sure, is " knowledge," and must there- 
fore be capable of being taught. But the kind of goodness Protag- 
oras must have in mind when he says that any Athenian citizen, 
as such, is a teacher of it, is something which, as his own illustration 
about the boy who picks up his father's trade rather naively in- 
dicates, is not got by teaching of principles at all, but merely picked 
up, in the main, automatically. Without krioving it, Prot«igoras 
has really admitted that such goodness is what the Gorgias had 
called a mere " knack." 

Hence it follows that there is a certain inconsistency between 
Protagoras' main position and the vindication of his profession with 
which he concludes hLs speech. To make the whole speech con- 
sistent, we should have to understand him to be claiming for him- 
self a certain exceptional ability in catching the tone of the “ social 
tradition " of Athens, or any other community he visits, and 
communicating that tone to his pupils. Now it would, in the 
first place, be something of a paradox to maintain that a brilliant 
foreigner from Abdera can so successfully take the print of the 
social traditions of every community where he spends a few weeks, 
that a lecture from him will impress that tone on a young man more 
effectively than lifelong intercourse with a society in which it is 
dominant. It would be bad manners, at least, for a brilliant 
Frenchman or American to profess that a few weeks spent in this 
country had enabled him to tmderstand the " tone and temper of 
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the British people " better than any of us understand it for our- 
selves.** ^ If "goodness** is knowledge, we can understand 
that a Chinaman, knowing nothing of " British traditions,*' may 
have lessons of first-rate importance to impart to us in it ; the 
claim becomes absurd if goodness means, in us, simply thorough 
conformity to the traditions of British respectability. The claim 
to be an expert teacher of goodness is only justifiable on the Socratic 
view that goodness is something eternal and immutable. It is in 
flat contradiction with the relativism professed by Protagoras. 
The further development of the discussion will make it still clearer 
that it is bound to end in an irreconcilable divergence because, 
from the first, the parties to the conversation have meant different 
things by " goodness.** 

III. Tim Unity of the " Virtues " (328i-334c).— There is 
just one " little ** point Socrates would like to have cleared up, 
before he can profess himself completely satisfied. Protagoras 
had specified two qualities as bestowed on mankind by Zeus — the 
sense of right (Slkyj), and conscience {alSm ) ; he had gone on to 
mention piety and sophrosyne also as constituents of " goodness.** 
Does he mean that " goodness ** is an aggregate of which these 
characters are distinct constituents (ixopia), or are we to understand 
that " conscience," " sense of right," " sophrosyne** piety," are 
synonymous ? He meant to be understood in the former sense. 
But did he mean that the constituents are constituents in the way 
in which eyes, nose, and ears are constituents of a face, or in the 
sense in which the smaller volumes contained in a homogeneous 
mass (like a lump of gold) are constituents ? i.e. have the different 
" virtues " each its own constitutive formula, or is there only one 
such formula ? The question is one on which a practical teacher 
of goodness is bound to have a definite opinion, because it has a 
very direct bearing on his educational methods. On the first 
view, a man might " specialize " in one virtue (for example, courage), 
while his neighbour might prefer to specialize in some other, just 
as one man may specialize in diseases of the respiratory organs and 
another in disorders of the digestive system, or as one man may 
become a crack oarsman, another a fast bowler. (Or again, a man 
might set himself to acquire " goodness " by specializing first in one 
of its " parts ** or " branches " and then in another, like Benjamin 
Franklin.) But on the second view, the principle of goodness will 
be exactly the same in whatever relation of life it is displayed. A 

^ That Protagoras actually took the line here suggested seems to follow 
from the well-known passage of the Theaetetus where the question is raised 
how Protagoras could reconcile his doctrine of " Man the measure with his 
own claim to be able to teach ** goodness." Socrates suggests that Protagoras 
might have pleaded that what he does for his pupils is not to give them 
truer " views — a thing impossible on the Homo mensura theory — but to give 
them "more useful" views {Theaetetus, i66a-i68c). This amounts to the 
suggestion of the text, that Protagoras believes himself to have a special 
aptitude for appreciating the tone of the current tradition of a community 
and impressing it on his hearers. 
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man who really acquires one " virtue " will have to acquire all 
simultaneously (329^). 

Protagoras at once adopts the first alternative, that which 
recommends itself to average common sense. For he thinks it 
obvious that there are many brave but licentious men, and many 
** fair-dealing men (SUaioi), who are far from “wise.” (Note the 
way in which the “ quadrilateral ” of the four great virtues is 
thus taken for granted by Protagoras, as by other speakers in 
Plato, as something already traditional.) ^ 

A view of this kind implies that each form of “ goodness ” has 
a function (Svvafii^) of its own, distinctive of it, and radically 
different from the function of any other form. (We have already 
seen that this view, widely current in ordinary society, is in sharp 
opposition to the Socratic theory, in which the great difficulty of 
defining a given “ virtue ” is that we regularly find ourselves driven 
to adopt a definition which is equally applicable to every other 
virtue.) We proceed to treat this position in the recognized Socratic 
fashion by examining its consequences. It will follow that 
“ justice,” to take an example, has a definite function, “ piety ” 
or “ religion ” another and a different function. Justice is not 
piety, and religion is not justice. But we cannot adopt the 
monstrous moral paradox that justice is impious, or that religion 
is “ unjust,” or wrong, though this would seem to follow from the 
complete disparity between the “ functions ” of the different 
virtues just asserted by Protagoras.^ Hence Protagoras himself 
is driven to take back what he had just said about the radical 
disparity of the different forms of goodness. The matter is, after 
all, not so simple as all that ; there is some vague and unspecified 
resemblance between such different ” parts ” of goodness as piety 
and justice, though we cannot say exactly what or how close the 
resemblance is (331^). The reference to the scale of colours or 
hardnesses as illustrating the point (33id) shows that the meaning 
is that one virtue somehow “ shades off ” into a different one, though 
you cannot say exactly where the boundary-line should be drawn, 
as white shades off into black through a series of intermediate 
grays. 

To expose the looseness of this way of thinking and speaking, 
Socrates resorts to another simple argument. Wisdom has been 
included by Protagoras in his list of forms of goodness, and the 
contrary opposite of wisdom is a<l>po(rvv 7 ) {“ folly ”). But sophrosyne 

1 It seems to me that the same allusion must underlie the curious phrase 
of the poem of Simonides for the Scopadae shortly to be discussed, where the 
“ complete " good man is called ** four-cornered " {rerpdyuvos duev \j/ 6 yov reriry- 
fi 4 vos). Presumably we are dealing with a Pythagorean rcrpaKTiJS. It 
should be clear, at any rate, that the quadrilateral " is no invention of Plato, 
since he represents it as familiar to so many of his fifth-century characters. 

* The reasoning (331^ ff.) does not really commit the error of confounding 
otherness with contrary opposition. The point of the passage is actually to 
make the distinction, though in simple and non-technical language ; the sug- 
gestion that not-just (pij dUaiov) = unjust (d^tKoi') is made only that it may 
be at once rejected. 
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is also a virtue which we ascribe to men who act “ rightly 
and beneficially.*' Now sophrosyne means by derivation mor^ 
“ sanity," and Us contrary opposite, the conduct of those who act 
"wrongly and harmfully," is consequently aphrosyne ("folly"). 
For it is a principle of logic, which we can illustrate by an abundance 
of obvious examples, that cV kvl IvavrCov (every term has one and 
only one definite contrary). Further, what is done " in contrary 
senses" (ivavrluys) must be done "by contraries," t.e, in virtue 
of contrary characters in the agents. Thus if we can oppose what is 
" foolishly " done to what is " sanely " or " temperately " done, 
we may also oppose " folly " to sophrosyne, temperance, moral 
sanity. But we have already opposed wisdom and folly as con- 
traries. On the principjle then that one term (here " folly ") has 
one and only one contrary opposite, wisdom and sophrosyne must 
be identified. Thus either we must abandon a fundamental logical 
principle, or we must give up the distinction between wisdom 
and sophrosyne, as our former argument was meant to show 
that we must give up the distinction between lustice and piety 
(or religion). 

(The reasoning here appears at first sight to ttirn on a mere 
" accident " of language, the fact that profligacy happens to be 
spoken of in Greek as " folly." When we reflect on the familiarity 
of the corresponding expressions in all languages which have an 
ethical literature, we should rather infer that the fact is no accident, 
but valuable evidence of the truth of the main tenet of Socratic 
morality. The thought underlying the linguistic usage is clearly 
that all morally wrong action is the pursuit of something which is 
not what rightly informed intelligence would pronounce good, and 
it is always wise to pursue what is truly good and foolish to prefer 
anything else.) 

The next step in the axgument is this. We have seen ground 
for identifying justice with piety and wisdom with temperance 
or moral sanity. This leaves us, so far, with two great types of 
" goodness," justice, regard for righi, and moral sanity. But may 
we not further identify these two ? Can we really say of any act 
that it is " unjust," a violation of some one's rights, and yet that it is 
" morally sane " {o-Q)ppov) or " temperate " ? As a man of high 
character, Protagoras says that he personally would be ashamed to 
make such an assertion, but he knows that the " many " would 
make it. We may therefore examine the assertion simply as a 
piece of the current ethics of respectability, to see what it is worth 
(333^)-^ We must be careful, then, to bear in mind that, from 

^ Observe that the highly prized virtue, courage (avSpeLa), seems to have 
fallen into the background. This is a piece of Plato's dramatic art. The 
identification of the other commonly recognized virtues with one another is 
comparatively easy. But to the popular mind there ts something " irra- 
tional " in high courage ; it “ ignores " the risks which *' rational calculation 
would take into account. The identification of courage with knowledge will 
therefore be the great crux for a rationalist moralist. Hence the discussion 
of dvSpela is deliberately reserved for the second half of Socrates' argument. 
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the present onwards, Protagoras is avowedly acting as the dia- 
lectical advocate of a current morality which he personally regards 
as defective. It is not Protagoras of Abdera but the current ethics 
of respectability, for which he consents to appear as spokesman, that 
is on its trial. The question is whether a man who is acting "un- 
justly " can be acting with sophrosyne. In our time, as in that of 
Pericles, the average man would say that this is quite possible. 
A man may be " temperate " enough, he may be clear of all 
" licentiousness," but he may be greedy or ambitious and quite 
unscrupulous about infringing the " rights " of other men in pur- 
suing his greed or ambition. (Macaulay’s character of Sunderland 
would be in point here as an illustration In fact, it is proverbial 
that profligacy is a vice of youth and hot blood, avarice and am- 
bition vices of " cold " later age, and the " old young man ’’ (like 
Joseph Surface) has always been specially unpopular with the 
ordinary satirist, who is commonly indulgent to the " rake," unless 
he happens to be an elderly rake. Socrates’ conviction, like that of 
Dante, who punishes the prodigal and the miser in the same circle, 
is that Charles Surface and Joseph are brothers in the spirit, no 
less than in the flesh ; the antithesis of the Sheridans and Macaulays 
between the " generous " and the " mean ’’ vices, is a false one ; 
there are no " generous vices," and no " milksop " virtues. 

Formally, the argument is not allowed to reach a conclusion ; 
Protagoras, finding his case hard to defend, tries to take refuge in 
irrelevancy by diverting attention to the theory of the " relativity " 
of good. Socrates has started with the linguistic identification of 
" temperance " with mor^l sanity. The man who behaves with 
moral sanity is the cu fiov\€v6fX€vo^, the man tvho acts " with good 
counsel." Hence if a man can in the same act be both temperate 
and unjust, it must be possible to act with good counsel in violating 
a " right." But a man only shows himself to be acting with good 
counsel when he " succeeds " or " does well " by disregarding that 
right. Socrates is thus taking advantage of the ambiguity of the 
expression cv Trparrtiv, which may either mean " to act well," or 
simply to " succeed in doing what you are proposing to do." How 
he would have continued the argument is indicated by his next 
question, " Do you recognize the existence of goods ? " He means, 
having got the admission that injustice is only "well-advised" 
when it is successful injustice, to argue that no injustice really does 
" succeed " in procuring the aggressor on another man’s rights 
what he is reaUy aiming at getting, real good or well-being ; it is 
always unsuccessful because it always involves sacrificing the good 
of the soul to something inferior (the thesis of the Gorgias and of the 
closing pages of Rep, i.). But the moment he shows his hand by 
and we are prepared for it by the long half-comic interlude in which the poem 
of Simonides is canvassed ; this is Plato’s way of indicating that it is the 
hardest and most important section of the dialogue. 

' He had no jovial generous vices. Pie cared little for wine or beauty ; 
but he desired riches with an ungovernable and insatiable desire/' etc. etc. 
{History, c. 6). 
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asking whether "good things" do not mean "what is beneficial 
to man," Protagoras tries to escape the development he foresees 
by delivering a wholly irrelevant homily on the thesis that what is 
good for one animal may be bad for another, and what is good for 
man taken externally as a lotion, may be very bad if taken internally, 
in short that nothing can be pronounced good absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally. This is, of course, a direct and simple application of 
Protagoras' own principle of “ man the measure " to ethics, and 
the facts to which Protagoras appeals are all real facts ; only they 
have no bearing on the issue at stake. It is true that I may be 
poisoned by jinking something which would have done me good 
if I had used it as an embrocation, that I should damage my health 
if I tried to live on the diet on which a horse thrives, and so forth. 
It does not in the least follow that there are not "good activities 
of the soul," which are absolutely good in the sense that it is good 
that any man should exhibit them at any and every time, and that 
scnipulous respect for " rights " is not one of these goods, and 
possibly the best of them. In common fairness, we may suppose 
that Protagoras is alive to this, and that he is simply doing his best 
for his client, the ethics of the average man, by diverting the atten- 
tion of the audience from the weak point of his case.^ 

IV. Interlude. — The Poem of Simonides (334c;~34Sa ). — Al 
this point the conversation threatens to end in a general confusion, 
and the interrupted argument is only resumed after a long and 
apparently irrelevant episode. The main reason for the intro- 
duction of the episode has already been explained. The argument 
for the Socratic " paradoxes " makes a severe demand on the 
reader’s power of hard thinking, and the most difficult part of it 
is yet to come. The strain of attention therefore requires to be 
relaxed, if we are to follow Socrates to his conclusion with full 
understanding. Plato also wants an opportunity to produce two 
striking dramatic effects. He wishes to contrast the manner of 
the " sophist," who is highly plausible so long as he has the argu- 
ment to himself, but gets into difficuiiy the moment he is confronted 
by close criticism with the manner of Socrates, who cares nothing 
for eloquent plausibility and everything for careful and exact 
thinking. And he wants to provide a part in the drama for the 
secondary characters, Prodicus and Hippias; they will get no 
chance of a " speaking part " while Protagoras and Socrates occupy 
the centre of the stage. Hence I tliink we should take the whole 
of this long interlude as intended munly to be humorous "relief," 
a gay picture of the manners of cultivated Athenian society in the 
later years of the Periclean age, and not much more. 

The fun opens with the humorous pretence of Socrates that, in 

* To judge from the Theaetetus, Protagoras had actually made the obvious 
application of the Homo ntensura doctrine to ethics for himself (Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy, Part L, 110-7). It leads directly to that identification 
of " virtue " with what a respectable society actually approves which is the 
foundation of his explanation of his own educational theory and practice, 
and is common ground to '' subjectivists " in ethics. 
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kindness to his “ shortness of memory," Protagoras should curb 
his eloquence and make his answers to questions as brief as he can. 
(The self-depreciation is, of course, fun. Socrates means that he 
would like fewer words and more thought ; but the implied criticism 
has to be made with due regard for " manners.") Protagoras is a 
little huffed by the suggestion that the other party to the discussion 
should prescribe the character of his responses ; Socrates politely 
expresses his regret for the weakness to which he has referred, and 
discovers that he has an engagement elsewhere, and the party 
thus seems to be on the point of dissolution, when the auditors 
intervene to prevent such a misfortune. The point of chief interest 
in the general conversation thus caused is provided by the enter- 
taining burlesque of Prodicus, the great authority on the right 
use of words. All he really has to say is that the audience who 
listen to a discussion should give a fair hearing, without fear or 
favour, to both parties, and assign the victory to the party who 
makes out the better case. But his remarks are so disfigured by 
the mannerism of stopping to discriminate each of the terms he 
uses from some other with which it might conceivably be confused, 
that it takes him half one of Stephanus's pages to make his remark. 
It is clear that the real Prodicus (who, as we must remember, 
actually survived the execution of Socrates, and so must have 
been a well-remembered figure to many of the first readers of our 
dialogue) must have been very much of a formal pedant in manner, 
or the stress laid on the point by Plato would be unintelligible. 
No doubt we are also to understand that the defect is being ex- 
aggerated for legitimate cemic effect. But it is not likely that the 
exaggeration is very gross. Prodicus was trying to make a be- 
ginning with the foundations of an exact prose style, and it would 
be quite natural that, once impressed with the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between “ synonyms," he should ride his hobby to 
death. \Ve know from the remains of Varro's de lingua Latina, from 
Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, and others, to what lengths the men who 
attempted to perform the same services for Latin were prepared to 
go, and it is likely that if the writings of the " sophists " had been 
preserved, we should have found that Prodicus was not outstripped 
by his Roman imitators. There is no trace ot any personal malice 
or dislike in the entertaining sketch Plato has given us. Hippias 
is allowed to make a speech of about the same length, his main 
point being to mark his disagreement with the partisans of " con- 
vention," and his conviction that the whole company, in spite of 
the differences of " conventional " political allegiance, are all 
" naturally " fellow-citizens. His tone is exactly that of a cosmo- 
politan eighteenth-century philosopher Since Xenophon {Mem. 
iv. 4) pits Hippias and Socrates against one another as champions 
of and ro/>to5 respectively, this cosmopolitanism is presumably 
a real trait of Hippias, though we cannot be sure that Xenophon 
is not simply developing a hint taken from the Protagoras itself. 
But even so, his representation shows that he thought Plato's 
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little picture true to life in its main point. None of the interveners 
in the general conversation shows any sense of the real bea.ring 
of the argument which has just broken down. All treat it as a 
mere contest of verbal skill between two parties, each of whom is 
talking for victory.” In the end, a heated disagreement is only 
avoided by the consent of Protagoras to submit to further cross- 
questioning, if he may first be allowed to deliver another speech. 
He absolutely declines Socrates' proposal to submit himself to 
be questioned and to give an example of what he thinks the right 
way to meet criticism (338^-^). The scene which ensues can 
hardly be understood as anything but broad comedy. Protagoras, 
having carried his point about the delivery of ? set speech on a 
theme of his own choosing, remarks that it is an important part 
of ” culture ” to understand the poets and criticize their perform- 
ances, and that he will accordingly now expound and criticize 
a poem composed by Simonides for the Scopadae. This is a task 
suggested naturally by the previous course of the conversation, 
as the contents of the poem have to do with ” goodness.” 

Unfortunately the poem (Fr. 3 in the Anthology of Hiller- 
Crusius, 12 of Schneidewin) has to be reconstructed from the 
Protagoras itself, and the reconstruction can be neither complete 
nor certain, so that we are not entitled to speak with too much 
confidence about the precise drift of the poet. The general sense, 
appropriate enough in an encomium of a half-barbaric Thessalian 
chief, seems to be that it is idle to expect complete and all-round 
” goodness ” in any man ; there are difficult situations out of which 
no human goodness comes with credit. We must be content to call 
a man ” good,” if his general conduct shows regard for right (8tica), 
if he never misbehaves without highly extenuating circumstances ; 
absolute superiority to circumstance can only be expected in a god. 
The impression one gets L that one is reading a paid panegyric 
on a magnate against whom there is the memory of some shocking 
deed or deeds which the eulogist wishes to excuse or palliate by the 
” tyrant's plea, necessity.” ^ 

The point on which Protagoras fastens is this. Simonides takes 
occasion to comment unfavourably on the saying commonly 
ascribed to Pittacus that “ it is hard to be good ” (^oXcttov itrOKov 
€/ji/x€vat). But he has just said the very same thing himself in 
almost the same words (avSp* dyaOov fi€v aAa^€a>? ytveaOaL ^ak^Trov) , 
He has thus committed the absurdity of censuring Pittacus for 
the very sentiment he has just uttered as his own (339^^. 

Socrates now seizes the opportunity to defend the poet by the 
aid of Prodicus and his famous art of discriminating between words. 
The point, he says, is that whereas Pittacus had said that it is hard 

^ Simonides writes much as a poet would have to do if he were composing 
an ode in praise of William 111 and felt that he could not be silent about the 
murder of the De Witts and the Glencoe massacre. The apologetic tone 
shows that his hero had done something which was regarded by most persons 
as highly criminal. 
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to be {ifXfjL€vat) good, Simonides says that it is hard to become^ 
(yci^ecrOai) good ; “ to be " is one thing, " to become " another, 
and thus there is no formal contradiction between denying that it 
is hard to be good and asserting that it is hard to become good. 
But, objects Protagoras, this distinction only makes matters worse 
for Simonides ; if he denies that it is hard to be good, he must mean 
that it is easy to possess goodness, and the common sense of all 
mankind is against him. Socrates is ready with a rejoinder. 
Possibly Simonides, like his fellow-Cean Prodicus, was a votary of 
precision of speech, and regarded the femplo5mient of x^^^ttoV in 
the sense of “ difficult as a misuse of words, just as Prodicus 
objects to the common colloquial use of the word " awful " (Sctvos) 
in such phrases as “ awful wealth '* (Seivoq n^vrog), on the ground 
that only bad things can properly be called ' * awful.' ' Let Prodicus, 
as a fellow-countryman, tell us what Simonides really meant by 
xaA.€7roV. Prodicus at once says he meant KaKov (“bad").i If 
that is so, Pittacus was, from his Lesbian ignorance of the exact 
meaning of a Greek word, unconsciously uttering the senseless 
statement that “ it is bad to be good,*' and Simonides was right in 
objecting this to him. Prodicus at once accepts this explanation, 
but Protagoras naturally rejects it as ridiculous. “ So it is," says 
Socrates, " and you may be sure Prodicus is only making fun of 
us *' iSiid). 

(So far, it is clear that the whole tone of the passage about 
Simonides is playful. Plato is laughing, as he often does, at the 
fifth-century fashion of trying to extract moral principles from the 
remarks of poets, especially of poets with a reputation, like 
Simonides, for worldly wisdom and a shrewd regard for the interests 
of " number one." The mock-respectful discussion of another 
dictum of the same poet in Republic i. is couched in exactly the 
same tone. The solemn pedantry of Prodicus is a second subject 
of mockery. But the main stroke is aimed at the superficiality 
of Protagoras. With all his eloquence about the value of a critical 
study of “ literature," his ideal of criticism is to fasten on the first 
and most obvious weak point, and make an end of the matter. He 
has shown his cleverness by catching Simonides in a verbal contra- 
diction ; he does not see the need of an attempt to understand the 
drift of his poem as a whole, or to consider whether the apparent 
contradiction will vanish when taken in the light of the general 
context. We are all only too familiar with this sort of " criticism," 
which aims at nothing more than the commendation or censure of 
individual phrases, while it lets " the whole " go unregarded.) 

Socrates now undertakes to propound an interpretation which 
will pay due regard to the meaning of the whole poem (342a). He 
introduces it by some general observations, the tone of which ought 

I The suggestion is not quite so absurd as it looks, absurd as it is. 
in the sense a hard thing to bear," may often be paraphrased by KaKbp 
without injury to sense. Cf. Pindar's TtpiruQv re xplais (" issues of weal 

and woe "), or Homer’s yijpai {II. O 103) (" grim old age ”), and the like. 
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to settle the question whether we are to take his exegesis in earnest 
or not, Crete and Sparta are really the most philosophical com- 
munities in the Greek world, and “ sophists abound there more 
than anywhere else ; but they conceal the fact from mankind at 
large by passing themselves off as rough fighting-men, and by 
vigilantly discouraging intercourse with other cities, so that they 
may keep their wisdom for their own exclusive benefit. This is 
why the ordinary Spartan startles you from time to time by the 
pungency and pertinence of his “ and brief apophthegms. 
They are all the product of this unique “ Spartan culture,” The 
famous ” seven sages ” — the list of them given in this passage is the 
earliest extant — ^were all trained in this school, and Pittacus was 
one of them. Hence his saying ” it is hard to be good ” was much 
admired as a piece of this sententious “ philosophy,” and Simonides, 
being an ambitious man, wished to win a great reputation by refuting 
it. This is the object of his whole poem (342a-343c). 

(It ought not to have to be said that this whole representation 
of Sparta and Crete, the least ” intellectual ” communities of 
Hellas, and the two which Socrates himself takes as his models in 
Republic viii. in describing the State which has ma&e the mistake 
of ” neglecting education,” is furious fun. Socrates is diverting 
himself by his whimsical suggestions that the ” laconizing ” fashion- 
ables of other cities, who affect the dress and appearance of prize- 
fighters, are all the while imitating the wrong thing, the pretence 
under which the Spartans disguise their real interests, and that the 
” superiority of Sparta ” is really based not on military prowess 
and success but on intellectual eminence. And if the explanation 
which introduces the exposition of the poem of Simonides is thus 
sheer fun, we are bound in common sense to expect that the exposi- 
tion will turn out to be mainly fun too.) 

We are now given the professed exegesis of the poem, which 
is only arrived at by a series of violences done to its language. 
Simonides must be understood as correcting the saying ”it is 
hard to be good ” by saying ” no, the truly hard thing is not to be, 
but to become a thoroughly good man, though this is possible. 
To he permanently good is not hard, but absolutely imp)ossible 
for a man ; it is only possible to a god.” A man, as Simonides 
goes on to say, cannot help proving ” bad ” when he is " struck 
down ” by irretrievable misfortunes. Now no one who is already 
down can be struck down. Hence Simonides must mean by a 
” man,” an ” expert,” a wise and good man, and his meaning is 
shown by the fact that he goes on to say that a man is ” good ” 
as long as he ” does well ” (irpa^a^ /a€v yap €v ttSs av^p ayaOo^), For 
the man who ” does well,” or ” succeeds ” in anything is the man 
who knows how the thing ought to be done, the man who ” does 
ill ” is always the man whose knowledge fails him. Simonides is 
thus made, by an arbitrary exegesis, to bear witness to the Socratic 
doctrine that ” goodness ” and knowledge aire the same (3456). 
His meaning is that it is hard to become good but impossible for 
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man to be permanently good, because of the limitations and imper- 
fections of all human knowledge. 

The rest of the poem develops the same thought. In par- 
ticular, when the poet says that he will '' praise and love the man 
who does no deed of shame willingly,** (eKwv oo-rt? tpSrj firjSkv ala-xpov,) 
we are not to take his words in what seems their natural grammatic^ 
sense. The “ cultured ** Simonides must be supposed to know 
that it is a vulgar error to suppose that anyone would do evil 
voluntarily. Hence the ckojv must be taken by an extravagant 
hyperbaton with the words which precede it, so that the sense is, 
" I readily praise and love the man who does no deeds of shame ” 
(though my profession sometimes unfortunately requires me to pay 
constrained compliments to " tyrants '* who have committed 
crimes). 

Though there have been commentators who have taken 
Socrates* exposition of the poem as perfectly serious, the blunder 
ought to be impossible to any man with a sense of humour or of the 
necessity of maintaining a dramatic unity of spirit throughout a 
scene. We have been prepared for the discussion of the verses by 
an introductory homily on the devotion of Sparta to ** culture/* 
which is manifestly the merest playful humour ; we are fairly 
entitled to suspect Socrates whenever we find him pretending to 
discover deep philosophic truth in the compositions of any ** poet,** 
and particularly in those of the poet who had become a byword for 
his adroit and profitable flatteries of the great ** ; his purpose 
should be made unmistakable by the forced character of the verbal 
constructions he is driven ^to advocate. Clearly we are dealing 
with an amusing “ skit ** on the current methods of extracting 
any doctrine one pleases from a poet by devices which can make 
anything mean anything. Socrates is amusing himself by showing 
that, if he chooses to play at the game, he can beat the recognized 
champions, just as in the Parmenides Plato amuses himself by 
showing that he can, if he likes, outdo the constructors of “ antin- 
omies ** in the use of their own weapons. The one thing in the 
whole of the " lecture '* on the verses of Simonides which is not 
playful is Socrates* insistence on the doctrine that wrongdoing is 
error, and is therefore not “voluntary.” Here he is in intense 
earnest, but the device by which he extracts the doctrine from the 
text of Simonides by an impossible “ punctuation '* is itself merely 
playful, just as his suggestion that what he well knew to be the 
“ paradox ** of his own theory is so universally admitted by all 
thinking men that it is incredible Simonides should not accept it, 
is equally playful. He knows that the very proposition he repre- 
sents as too well known to be ignored by Simonides will be rejected 
as an extravagance by his audience when he comes shortly to 
defend it. His object in getting it into the otherwise whimsical 
exposition of Simonides is simply to bring back the discussion to 
the original issues from which it has been allowed to diverge, and 
he has the natural deilght of a humorist in clothing his thesis in 
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the most provocative and arresting words he can find. How far 
he is from expecting his excursus into literature to be taken seriously 
is shown by his remark that he has now discharged his part of a 
bargain by allowing Protagoras to deliver a second speech, and 
would be glad if Protagoras would honour the agreement by return- 
ing to the interrupted discussion. For his own part, he thinks it 
unprofitable to spend our time debating the meaning of the poets, 
whom we cannot call directly into court ; it is much better to let 
them alone and try to get at truth by the direct interplay of our 
own thoughts (347c~348fl). 

V. The Main Argument resumed. — The Identity of Goodness 
with Knowledge, and its Consequences (348^-360^). — Now that 
Socrates has succeeded in bringing back the conversation to the 
point where it had been broken off, he carefully restates the question, 
with a polite assurance that he is not talking for victory but honestly 
asking the help of Protagoras towards the clarification of his own 
thought. The question is whether the names of the great virtues 
are different names for one and the same thing (3496), or whether 
to each of these names there answers " a peculiar reality or object 
with its own special function ** (tSto? ova la koX n-pay/xa €)(ov iavTov 
BvvafjLLv, where note that the word ovala, exactly as in the Euthyphro, 
implies the whole of the “ doctrine of forms,'" expounded in the 
Phaedo), Protagoras has been so far impressed by the former 
arguments of Socrates that he now restates his original opinion 
with a large modification. He admits that most of the ** parts of 
goodness ** are “ fairly like one another," but holds that avBp^la, 
valour, courage, has a distinct character of its own. This is a 
matter of everyday observation, for it is a manifest fact that many 
men are singularly brave, but have no other virtuous quality ; they 
have no regard for rights, no religion, no command over their 
passions, no prudence. (The view is a familiar one ; it is habitually 
adopted, for example, in the character-sketches of a work like 
Macaulay's History. It implies, of course, that its supporters 
identify di/Spcta with the " populai " courage which the Phaedo 
pronounces to be a counterfeit of true valiancy, mere hardihood 
in the face of perils.) fhe first point which has to be made against 
this position is that it rests on the false conversion of a true pro- 
position. It amounts to identifying " the valiant " with the 
" confident " or " fearless " [dappdXeoL). Now it is true that 
all brave men are fearless, but it is not true that all the " confident '* 
or “ fearless " are truly brave, and the two classes, therefore, 
cannot be identified. In the absence of a logical terminology, this 
point has to be made by examples. Men who have learned a 
“ dangerous " accomplishment, such as diving, fighting in the 
cavalry, or the like, will be " fearless " in facing the risks they have 
learned' to deal with, as we also call them " brave " divers or 
fighters But persons who have never learned to dive or to manage 
a horse will also sometimes be reckless in throwing themselves 
into the water or plunging into a charge. But this, Protagoras 
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says, is not valour ; it is simply madness. (He means, of course, 
that there is no valour in taking a risk simply because you are not 
alive to its magnitude. True valour involves consciousness of 
the risk you are facing.) Protagoras accordingly points out that 
though he had admitted that the valiant are fearless, he had not 
admitted the converse, and complains that Socrates is treating 
him unfairly (of course, Socrates' real object was simply to lead up 
to the making of the distinction). It is true that fearlessness may 
be the effect of knowledge, but it may also be the effect of high 
temper (Ovfxo^) or mere frenzy (^tapta) ; hence the superior fear- 
lessness of the man who has learned to. swim or to use his weapons 
is no proof that courage (as distinct from mere fearlessness) is the 
same thing as ‘‘wisdom" or knowledge {cro<f>La), In fact, Protag- 
oras holds that the fearlessness which deserves to be called valour 
is due not to knowledge but to something else, ‘‘ nature " (0vcris) 
and a " thriving " or ‘‘ well-fed " state of soul {evrpocfita tov 
3316), just as physical strength is not due to knowledge but to 
bodily constitution and sound nourishment.^ 

Thus the question whether valour can be shown, as Protagoras 
now admits that the other leading forms of ‘‘ goodness " can be, to 
be knowledge, requires us to raise still more fundamental questions. 
We admit that one may live well or live ill, and that the man who 
lives a life of pain and misery is not living well, but the man who 
lives a pleasant life is. May we say then that the pleasant life is 
the good life, the unpleasant life the bad ? Protagoras wishes to 
stipulate that the pleasure must be ‘‘ pleasure in fine, or noble, 
things" (rots KttXots, 351c), thus anticipating Mill's ‘‘distinction of 
qualities " of pleasure. ,B\xt might we not say that things are 
good just in so far as they are pleasant, and bad in so far as they are 
unpleasant, so that good and pleasant are synonyms ? Protagoras 
thinks it due to his character to maintain that this is not true ; 
there are bad pleasures and good pains, and there are both pleasures 
and pains which are neither good nor bad. But he is willing to 
treat the suggestion, in the Socratic manner, 2 as one for further 
investigation. (It is very important, then, to remark that the 
Hedonist identification of good with pleasant comes into the con- 
versation, in the first instance, as problematic ; it is to be adopted 
or rejected according as its implications approve themselves or 
do not.) And the question about the relation between pleasure 

^The precise position is, and is meant to be, vague. The champion of 
ydfiot is clearly conceding more importance to (" original temperament '*) 
than we might have expected of him from his earlier utterances. This part 
of the Protagoras has directly suggested Aristotle's observations about the 
“ fearlessness ” produced by ifiTcipla or by native 6 vpi 6 ^ {E.N. 11166 3 ff.). 

® 35 1£, Ciawep <ri> ^/cctoror^, (St SwKparcy, CTKOTTibfieda auro, Kr\. Thus 

Protagoras knows all about the Socratic method of ** hypothesis expounded 
in the Phaedo, We must suppose that he had learned of it on the earlier 
occasion when he had met Socrates and formed a high opinion of bis abilities. 
Rightly read, the Protagoras confirms the Phaedo in a way which can hardly 
be accounted for except by supposing that both are portraits of the same 
original. 
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and good directly raises another fundamental issue. The popular 
opinion is that “ knowledge '* has not much influence on conduct. 
It is held that a man often knows quite well that something is good 
or evil, but acts " against his better knowledge, which is mastered 
by " temper," or " pleasure," or " pain," or " lust," as the case 
may be. But may it not be that the popular opinion is wrong, 
and that if a man knows good and evil, nothing will ever prevail 
on him to act contrary to his knowledge ? Protagoras thinks that 
it would only be proper in a professional teacher of goodness, like 
himself, to^ take this view, and Socrates expresses his firm con- 
viction of its truth.^ But, since most men think otherwise, we, 
who dissent from them, must give a correct analysis of the facts 
they have in mind when they talk of a man's judgment as " over- 
come " by pleasure or pain, and satisfy them that the popular 
analysis of these facts is inaccurate (353a). We might, in fact, 
ask the mass of men, who profess to believe that a man can be 
seduced by the prospect of pleasure or frightened by that of pain 
into doing, against his better knowledge, what he recognizes to 
be evil, the following questions : (a) When you talk of something 
as pleasant but evil, do you not mean simply that the pleasant 
thing in question leads to painful consequences, and when you call 
some things good but unpleasant, do you not mean that, though 
unpleasant for the time being, they lead to pleasurable conse- 
quences ? " The many " would readily admit this, and thus 

would (b) commit themselves to the view that good and evil are 
identic^ with pleasant and painful. In fact (c) they would admit 
that the end they always pursue is getting the " greatest possible 
balance of pleasure over pain " (354^-6). It follows at once that, 
on the showing of the " many " themselves, the experience which 
they call " being overcome by pleasure or by pain " is really making 
a false estimate of pleasures and pains. To be " overcome " means 
" to take a greater amount of evil in exchange for a smaller amount 
of good " (356^), and on the h5^pothesis we are examining, " good " 
means " pleasure " and " evil " means " pain." Errors of conduct 
are thus on the same level as false estimates of number, size, and 
weight. Now we are preserved from mistakes about number, size, 
weight, by the arts or sciences (T€\vai) of counting, measuring, and 
weighing. In the same way we need to be preserved from false 
estimates in moral choice by a similar art of estimating the relative 
magnitudes of " lots " of prospective goods and evils, that is to 
say, prospective pleasures and pains, in fact by an " hedonic 
calculus," which will terminate Hi putes. And a " calculus," of 
course, is "knowledge," or "science." An argument of this 
kind ought to reconcile the " many " themselves to the view that 

1 352<f 2-4. Note that Socrates definitely commits himself to one of the 
two premisses of the argument which is to foUow, the proposition that no 
one really acts against his own knowledge of good and evil. He never 
commits himself to the other premiss, the Hedonistic doctrine that good is 
pleasure. This remains a suggestion for examination. 
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wrong choice, the victory of passion over knowledge as they call 
it, is really nothing but miscalciilation, and therefore that wrong 
action is due to error and is always involuntary (357-358). 

It is on this section of the dialogue that the notion of a Platonic 
" Hedonism " has been erected, with the consequence that one of 
two equally impossible inferences has to be made, either that there 
is no consistent ethical doctrine to be found in the dialogues — 
Plato allows himself at pleasure to argue for or against any view 
which interests him for the moment (the theory of Grote) — or that 
the Protagoras expresses an “early theory “ which is afterwards 
abandoned when we come to the Gorgias and Phaedo. Careful 
reading will show that neither of these conceptions is justified. 
Neither Protagoras nor Socrates is represented as adopting the 
Hedonist equation of good with pleasure. The thesis which Socrates 
is committed to is simply that of the identity of goodness and know- 
ledge. The further identification of good with pleasure is carefully 
treated, as we have seen, as one neither to be affirmed nor denied. 
We are concerned solely with investigating its consequences. One 
of these consequences would be that what is commonly called 
“ yielding to passion against our better knowledge ” is a form of 
intellectual error and is involuntary, since it means choosing a 
smaller “ lot of pleasure “ when you might choose a greater. (These 
consequences are, in fact, habitually drawn by Hedonists.) Hedon- 
ism thus is in accord with the doctrines of Socrates on one point, 
its reduction of wrong choice to involuntary error, and for that 
reason Socrates says that you can make the apparent paradoxes of 
his ethics acceptable to mankind at large, if you also adopt the 
Hedonist equation, goodie pleasure. (The “ many," in fact, do 
in practice accept this equation, because they are votaries of some 
form of the <^tXo;(p97/iaTos.) It does not follow that because 
Socrates agrees with vulgar Hedonism on the point that wrong 
choice is involuntary error and arises from lack of knowledge of 
good, that he identifies knowledge of good, as the Hedonist does, 
with calculation of the sizes of “ lots " of pleasure and pain. 
All he wants to show is that even from the point of view of the 
persons who mistake “ popular goodness " for genuine goodness, 
it is no paradox to say that goodness is knowledge of some sort ; 
the Hedonist is a “ rationalist " in his ethics, though his “ rational- 
ism " may not be of the right kind. That this is all that is meant is 
clear from the way in which Socrates is careful to insist over and 
over again that the appeal is being made to the standards of “ the 
mass of mankind." We must also not forget that the appeal to the 
unconscious Hedonism of the average man is being made for a 
further special purpose. The object of convincing the aveiage man 
that, on his own assumptions, goodness is a matter of right calcula- 
tion, is to prepare the way for the further proof that, even on these 
assumptions, courage can be brought under the same principle as 
all the rest of “ goodness." When we thus take the argument in 
its proper context, we see that the Protagoras no more teaches 
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Hedonism than the Phaedo, which also represents the morality ot 
average men as a business of estimating pleasures and pains against 
one another. Rightly interpreted, Gorgias, Phaedo, Protagoras, 
are all in accord on the one doctrine to which Socrates commits 
himself in the present section of our dialogue, the doctrine that 
“ goodness '' is knowledge. The confusion between “ knowledge 
of the good " and computation of pleasures and pains is given, in the 
Protagoras as in the other dialogues, for what it is, a confusion of 
the " average man,” and for nothing more. 

To come to the application to the problem about avSpeta. What 
is it that the courageous face, but the cowardly refuse to face ? 
The current answer is that it is ” dangers ” (ra 8ctva). But 
” danger ” means an anticipated evil, and we have just seen that even 
the average man, when he comes to theorize about his own practice, 
holds that no one ” goes to face ” what he believes to be evil for 
him. The very fact that he chooses to face the situation shows that 
he regards it as the ” lesser evil ” to do so. The real reason, then, 
why some men facc‘ the risks of war but others run away, must be 
that the former judge that more good, which to them means more 
pleasure, is to be got by standing your ground than by running 
away ; the latter think that they will get more goo^, and again they 
mean more pleasure, by running. If we praise the one and 
condemn the others, we are praising a true (and also condemning 
a false) calculation about the ” balance of pleasure over pain.” 
The brave man of everyday life faces the present pain and peril 
because he has correctly calculated that endurance of it will lead 
to a greater balance of pleasure than flinching. Thus even the 
unconscious theory of the average man at bottom implies the view 
that courage is a matter of knowing what is and what is not for- 
midable ((TO€j}(a T(i)v Scivwv Kttt Seiviov, ^Ooc), This is, in fact, 
exactly what Socrates says about ” popular ” courage in the Phaedo, 
(That what the “many suppose to be knowledge of the good — 
namely, knowledge of the hedonic consequences of your act — is 
something very different from whnt Socrates means by knowledge 
of the good is true, but irrelevant to the present argument, which 
only aims at showing that, even if you adopt the working morality 
of the average man, courage stands on the same footing as the 
other “ virtues.” From his standpoint, it resolves itself, like the 
rest, into calculation of hedonic consequences ; from Socrates* stand- 
point, it and all the rest issue from knowledge of the true and 
eternal good.) 

VI. Epilogue. — Our discourse Las, after all, only ended by 
bringing us in face of the really fundamental problem, what true 
” goodness ” is (360c). (This remark, again, shows that Socrates 
is not represented as accepting the Hedonism which he finds to be 
the unconscious assumption of the average man. We have seen 
clearly enough what ” goodness ” is, on that theory.) In fact, we 
have ended by exchanging positions in a very entertaining fashion. 
Protagoras, who began by being sure that goodness can be taught 
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and that he can teach it, seems now to be equally sure that, what- 
ever goodness is, it is not the one thing which can be taught, know- 
ledge ; Socrates, who began by raising the doubt whether it can be 
taught, is now doing his best to prove that it must be knowledge 
and nothing else. And here the party breaks up, with a last word 
of graceful compliment on the part of Protagoras. He has often 
testified to his admiration of Socrates* parts and rates him far above 
all other persons of his years ,* he would not be surprised if he 
should yet become famous for his " wisdom.*' 

Of course, the apparent paradox of which Socrates speaks can 
be very simply explained. What he^ doubted was whether the 
sort of goodness '* of which the public men of Athens are examples 
can be taught. Since this ** goodness " is just another name for 
** tactful management " of affairs, it obviously cannot be “ taught.” 
A man has to acquire tact by the handling of affairs and men for 
himself ; you cannot teach the theory of it. But political tact is 
something very different from anything Socrates understood by 
goodness. There is thus no real confusion or shifting of ground, 
so far as he is concerned. Protagoras is in a different position. 
By his own showing, the ” goodness ” he aims at teaching is just 
the secret of political success, and political success really does 
depend on a ” tact ” which cannot be taught. Hence Protagoras 
really does combine incompatible positions when he asserts both 
that ” goodness ” is not knowledge, and also that it can be taught. 
If by ” goodness ” we mean what Protagoras defined as ” success 
in managing the affairs of your household and city,” he is right in 
maintaining that goodness is not knowledge, but clearly wrong in 
holding that it is an ” art^" which he can teach.^ 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE REPUBLIC 

T he Republic is at once too long a work, and too well known 
by numerous excellent summaries and commentaries, to 
require or permit analysis on the scale we have found 
necessary in dealing with the Phaedo or Protagoras. We must be 
content to presume the student's acquaintance with its contents, 
and to offer some general considerations of the relation of its main 
theses to one another and to those of dialogues already examined. 

To begin with, it is desirable to have a definite conception of 
the assumed date of the conversation and the character of the 
historical background presupposed. It should be clear that Athens 
is supposed to be still, to all appearance at any rate, at the height 
of her imperial splendour and strength.^ Also, the time is appar- 
ently one of profound peace. No reference is made to military 
operations ; though the company consists mainly of young men of 
military age, no explanation of their presence at home is offered. 
Yet Plato's two elder brothers, Adimantus and Glaucon, who are 
both young men, have already distinguished themselves in a battle 
near Megara (368c), which can hardly be any other than that of the 
year 424 (Thuc, iv. 72), We have to add that the sophist Thrasy- 
machus is assumed to be at the height of his fame, and we know 
that he was already prominent enough to be made the butt of a 
jest in the first play of Aristophanes, produced in the year 427.* 
Similarly, the tone of Socrates' initial remarks about old age as an 
unknown road on which he will yrt have to travel shows that we 
are to think of him as still very far from the age (sixty) at which a 
man officially became a yepwv at Athens. Damonides of Oea is- 
referred to at 400 & as still alive, and since we have the evidence of 
Isocrates for the statement that he educated " Pericles, we cannot 
suppose him to have been born much, if at all, later than the year 
500. All these considerations, taken together, suggest that the 
supposed date of the conversation must be about the time of the 

' This is made especially clear by the tr ue of the satire on democracy viii. 
557 ff., where it is unmistakably the powerful, opulent, and formidable democ- 
racy of the Archidamian war that Socrates is depicting. The year 4 1 1 , assumed 
as the dramatic date by some commentators, is about the worst of all possible 
choices. It is rendered impossible by the fact that in the Republic, Cephalus, 
the father of Polemarchus and Lysias, is still alive, though an old man. The 
date is thus before his death and the removal of his sons to Thurii, whence they 
returned, after a good number of years, to Athens in 411 (Vit. Lysiae, c. i). 

* Aristoph., Fr. 198, 

963 
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peace of Nicias (421 b.c.) or the preceding truce of 422. It is im- 
portant to remember that Athens came out of the Archidamian 
war, though not quite on the terms she might have got, but for the 
folly of the democratic leaders after Sphacteria (425), far and away 
the richest and most powerful of the combatant states, with the 
main of her empire intact. For purposes of illustration the student 
should read by the side of the Republic, the Wasps and Peace of 
Aristophanes, as illustrative of the conditions of the time. Socrates 
must be thought of as being no more than middle-aged, somewhere 
about fifty years old, and we must bear in mind that it was at 
most a couple of years before that Aristophanes had brought him 
on the stage in the Clouds, Plato himself would be a mere child 
of some five to seven years. 

There is nothing in the dialogue to support any of the fanciful 
modem speculations about a possible " earlier edition ” without 
the central books which discuss the character and education of the 
philosopher-kings,** or the possible existence of the first book by 
itself as a ** dialogue of search." On the contrary, the appearances 
are all in favour of regarding the whole as having been planned as 
a whole. It is not until we come to the sixth book that we are 
in sight of the " goodness ** which is one and the same thing with 
knowledge ; the goodness of the " guardians *’ of Republic ii.-iv. 
has been carefully marked as remaining all along at the level of 
** opinion.** It rises no higher than loyalty to a sound national 
tradition taken on trust, and is thus so far on a level with the 
" popular ** goodness of the Phaedo, though the tradition in this 
case is that of a morally sounder society than that of Athens, or 
of any existing Greek TrdXt?.^ Hence it is inconceivable that Plato 
should ever have composed a Republic which ignored the central 
points of Socratic ethics. The first book, again, serves its present 
purpose as an introduction to the whole work perfectly. In outline, 
all the main ideas which underlie the description of the ideal man 
and the ideal society are there, the conception of the life of measure 
(in the argument about TrAco^efta), the thought of happiness as 
dependent on " function ** or vocation, and the rest ; but all are 
stated, as they should be in an Introduction, in their abstract form ; 
their real significance only becomes apparent as they are clothed 
with concrete detail in the full-length picture of the good man and 
the good community. To me it is inconceivable that Republic i. 
should ever have been planned except as the introduction to a work 
covering the ground of the Republic as we have it.^ 

1 This is why in Book IV. the virtues, as practised in the ” reformed city, 
are still distinguishable, so that different virtues are most specially prominent 
in different sections of society, and, again, why we are told at iv. 3 that 
the account just given of courage is adequate only as a description of ** citizen 
courage, and may have to be revised later on. The *' unity of the virtues '' 
only emerges in Republic vi. when we come to discuss the character of the 
** philosopher-king.'* 

•The only specious argument for an earlier Urstaat is that, at the 
beginning of the Timacus, where Socrates is made to recapitulate the contents 
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It has sometimes been asked whether the Republic is to be 
regarded as a contribution to ethics or to politics. Is its subject 
“ righteousness,” or is it the ” ideal state ” ? The answer is that 
from the point of view of Socrates and Plato there is no distinction, 
except one of convenience, between morals and politics. The laws 
of right are the same for classes and cities as for individual men. 
But one must add that these laws are primarily laws of personal 
morality ; politics is founded on ethics, not ethics on politics. The 
primary question raised in the Republic and finally answered at its 
close is a strictly ethical one, What is the rule of right by which a 
man ought to regulate his life ? And it should be noted that the 
first simple answer offered to the question, that of Cephalus and 
Polemarchus, makes no reference at all to the .roAts and its vo^oi, 
and this, no doubt, is why it is put into the mouths of speakers 
who were not Athenian TroXIrai but protected aiiens. The political 
reference is brought into the dialogue in the first instance by Thrasy- 
machus, who insists on treating morality as a mere product and 
reflex of the habit of obedience to a political ^^earov or ” sovereign.” 
Socrates finds it necessary to keep this political reference in view 
throughout his own argument, but he is careful to j^xplain that the 
reason for studying the public life of classes and communities is 
simply that we see the principles of right and wrong ” writ large ” 
in them ; we study the ” larger letters ” in order to make out the 
smaller by their aid. All through, the ultimate question is that 
raised by Glaucon and Adimantus, what right and wrong are ” in 
the soul of the possessor.” This comes out most clearly of all in 
the part of the work which is written with most palpable passion, 
the accounts of the degenerate types of city and men. Each de- 
fective constitution is studied and the tone of public life fostered by 
it noted, in order that we may learn by this light to read the heart 
of the individual man. We see the real moral flaw in the outwardly 
decent man who regards becoming and remaining ” well-off ” as 
the finest thing in life, by considering the quality of national life 
in a merchant-city, like Carthage, where the ” merchant -prince ” 
is dominant and gives the tone to the whole community, and 
so on. The Republic, which opens with an old man's remarks about 
approaching death and apprehension of what may come after death, 
and ends with a myth of judgment, has all through for its central 
theme a question more intimate than that of the best form of 
government or the most eugenic system of propagation ; its question 
is, How does a man attain or forfeit eternal salvation ? For good or 

of the Republic {Tim. ija-iga), nothing said about the philosopher- kings 
and their education. Nothing, however, is said about the account of the 
imperfect *' types of men and societies in Republic viii.-ix. either. The 
silence of the Timaeus about everything which follows Republic v. can be 
explained conjecturally in more ways than one. The simplest explanation is 
that the real purpose of the recapitulation is to serve as an introduction to 
the projected but unfinished Critias. Any explanation of the facts must remain 
conjectural, since Plato wrote only the opening pages of the projected Critias, 
and we do not know how he meant to develop the story. 
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bad, it is intensely " other-worldly/' Man has a soul which can 
attain everlasting beatitude, and this beatitude it is the great 
business of life to attain. The social institutions or the education 
which fit him to attain it are the right institutions or education ; 
all others are wrong. The " philosopher " is the man who has 
found the way which leads to this beatitude. At the same time, 
no man lives to himself, and the man who is advancing to beatitude 
himself is inevitably animated by the spirit of a missionary to the 
community at large. Hence the philosopher cannot be true to 
himself without being a philosopher-king ; he cannot win salvation 
without bringing it down to his society. That is how the Republic 
views the relation between ethics and statesmanship. 

The fundamental issue is raised in the introductory book with 
great artistic skill. From the simple observations of old Cephalus 
about the tranquillity with which a man conscious of no undis- 
charged obligations can look forward to whatever the unseen 
world may have to bring, Socrates takes the opportunity to 
raise the question what hiKaiocrvin}, taken in the sense of the 
supreme rule of right — “ morality ” as we might say — is. What is 
the rule by which a man should order the whole of his life ? Before 
we can embark on the question seriously, we need to be satisfied 
that it is not already answered for us by the ordinary current moral 
maxims of the decent man ; that there really is a problem to be 
solved. Next we have to see that the theories in vogue among 
the superficially enlightened," which pretend to answer the 
question in a revolutionary way, are hopelessly incoherent. Only 
when we have seen that neither current convention nor current anti- 
conventionalism has any solution of the problem are we in a 
position to raise it and answer it by the true method. Thus there 
are three points of view to be considered: that of the unphilo- 
sophical decent representative of current convention, sustained 
by Cephalus and his son Polemarchus ; that of the " new morality," 
represented by Thrasymachus ; and that of sober philosophical 
thinking, represented by Socrates. 

As to the first point of view, that of decent acquiescence in a 
respectable convention which has never been criticized, we note, 
and this may serve as a corrective to exaggerations about the 
extent to which " the Greeks " identified morality with the vo/xos 
of a " city," that Plato has deliberately chosen as the exponent 
of moral convention a representative who, as a /*^ucos, naturally 
makes no appeal to the " city " and its usages ; the rule of Cephalus 
is specially characteristic not of a ttoAis but of a profession, and 
a profession which in all ages has enjoyed the reputation of sound 
and homely rectitude. The old man's morality is just that which 
is characteristic of the honourable merchant of all places. " Right," 
according to him, means " giving to every man his own, and speaking 
the truth," i.e. a man is to honour his business obligations and his 
word is to " be as good as his bond " ; the man who acts thus has 
discharged the whole duty of man. The point of the conversation 
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begun between Socrates and Cephalus, and continued with Pole- 
marchus as respondent, is merely that this simple rule for business 
transactions cannot be regarded as a supreme principle of morality 
for two reasons, (i) There are cases where to adhere to the letter 
of it would be felt at once to be a violation of the spirit of right ; 
(2) if you do try to put it into the form of a universal principle by 
explaining that giving a man his own " means " treating him as 
he deserves," " giving him his due," however you understand the 
words " a man's due," you get again a morally bad principle.^ 
Against Polemarchus, who thinks that morality can be reduced to 
" giving every one his due " in the sense of being a thoroughly 
valuable friend to your friends and a dangerous enemy to your foes 
(a working morality expressed in the " gnomic " verses of Solon 
and Theognis), it has to be shown that to make such a principle 
of conduct acceptable to a decent man's conscience, we must at 
least take our " friends " and " foes " to mean " the good " and 
" the bad " respectively, and that, even then, the principle is 
condemned by the fact that it makes it one half of morality to 
" do evil " to some one. The argument equally disposes incidentally 
of the " sophistic " conception of " goodness " as a kind of specif 
accomplishment by showing : (i) that in any definite situation 
in life, the " accomplishment " needed to confer the benefit de- 
manded by that situation is some kind of skill other than " good- 
ness " ; and (2) that all these accomplishments can be put to a 
morally bad, as well as to a morally good, use. Virtue, for example, 
will not make a man the best of all advisers about an investment, 
and the knowledge which does make a man a good counsellor on 
such a matter also makes him a very dangerous adviser, if he 
chooses to use it for a fraudulent end. This prepares us to discover 
later on that though " goodness " in the end is knowledge and 
nothing but knowledge, it is something quite different from the 
" arts " or " accomplisiiments " with which the professional 
" teachers of goodness " confound it. 

When we come to the anti-conventional " immoralism " of the 
" enlightenment," it is important to remark that Thrasymachus 
is made to overstate the position ; as Glaucon says, at the opening 
of the second book, he has bungled the case. (As we know of no 
reason why Plato should misrepresent a prominent man of the 
preceding generation, the violence and exaggeration is presumably 
a genuine characteristic of the actual Thrasymachus, and it is used 

^ The apparent triviality of the examples chosen by Socrates to illustrate 
his point is only apparent. He takes siniT^Ie illustrations, as Professor Burnet 
has said, because the issue at stake is most readily seen in such cases. Thus, 
e.g., the question whether one should return a weapon to a lunatic because it is 
his raises the problem whether it is the duty of a banker to honour all, the 
cheques of a wealthy senile client, or of a solicitor to take his instructions for 
a manifestly insane will without any warning to his family ; and these are 
questions of moment, not only for the casuist but for the legislator. Grotius 
has to begin with precisely the same kind of elementaiy example when he 
wants to discuss the problems connected with international good faith in the 
De iure belli et pacts. 
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mainly for humorous effect. Thrasymachus, like modern authors 
whom one could name, must not be taken to mean all he says too 
seriously. Bluster is a mannerism with him, as it is in fact with 
some successful advocates. The serious statement of the im- 
moralist case is reserved for Glaucon.) As Thrasymachus states the 
case, there is really no such thing as moral obligation. What men 
call " right " is " the interest of the superior." (In this phrase, to 
Kp€LTTov is to be taken as neuter, and what is meant is " the 
sovereign " in a community.) The theory is that right or morality 
is a synonym for conformity to ro/xos (the institutions and traditions 
of the community). But these institutions have been originally 
imposed on the community by the “ sovereign " purely with a view 
to his own benefit, and the only reason why they should be respected 
is that the " sovereign " has the power to make you suffer if you 
do not respect them. Hence, unlike Hobbes, Thrasymachus feels 
no need to justify the absolutism of the " sovereign " by appeal to 
the " social contract " by which he has been invested with his 
sovereign powers ; since he does not regard " right " as having any 
meaning, he has not to show that the sovereign has any right to 
obedience ; it is sufficient to observe that his power to enforce 
obedience is guaranteed by the simple fact that he is the sovereign. 
Like the imaginary prehistoric kings and priests of Rousseau or 
Shelley, he has succeeded in imposing his will on the community 
and there is nothing more to be said. In practice this theory 
would work out exactly like that of Callicles in the Gorgias, but 
there is the important difference that, in theory, the two immor- 
alists start from opposite assumptions. Callicles is a partisan of 
<^v<rts who honestly believes that in the “ order of things " the 
strong man has a genuine right to take full advantage of his strength ; 
Thrasymachus is pushing the opposite view of all morality as mere 
"convention" to an extreme. The evidence for his theory is, 
in the first instance, simply the fact that all governments make 
"high treason," the subversion of the sovereign, the gravest crime. 
The first care of every government is to ensure the constitution, 
whatever it is, against revolution. By pure confusion of thought 
the safeguarding of the constitution is then identified with the 
safeguarding of the private interests of the particular persons who 
happen at any moment to be exercising the function of sovereignty. 
Subsequently an appeal is made to the familiar facts about the 
" seamy side " of political and private life, the unscrupulosity and 
self-seeking of politicians, and the readiness of private men to cheat 
one another and the community, to job for their families and the 
like, when the chance offers. It would be easy to show that the 
indictment is drawn up with careful reference to features of con- 
temporary Athenian life, but the reasoning of Thrasymachus rests 
on the further assumption that the seamy side of life is its only 
side ; life is robbing and being robbed, cheating and being cheated, 
and nothing else. This is, after all, not an impartial picture even of 
a society groaning under the rule of a tyrant or a demagogue, and 
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when Socrates comes to reply, he also finds no difficulty in appealing 
to equally “ real facts of a very different kind, e,g, the fact that 
a politician expects to get some sort of remuneration for his work, 
which shows that the work itself is not necessarily a " pa}ing ” 
thing. Even in the world as it is, the “ strong man's " life is not 
all getting and no giving. 

The fact is that Thrasymachus, like Mr. Shaw or Mr. Chesterton, 
has the journalist's trick of facile exaggeration. He is too good a 
journalist to be an esprit juste, and the consequence is that he lands 
himself in a dilemma. If his “ sovereign " who has a view only 
to the interests of ** number one " is meant to be an actual person 
or body of persons, it is obvious, as Socrates says, that he is not 
infallible. It is not true that the moral code and the institutions 
of any society are simply adapted to gratify the personal desires of 
the sovereign who, according to Thrasymachus, devises them, or 
to further his interests ; judged by that standard, every existing 
set of vd/xot is full of blunders.^ But if you assume that the 
sovereign is always alive to his own interests and always embodies 
them in his regulations, your sovereign is a creature of theory, an 
ideal," and you lay yourself open at once to the line of argument 
adopted by Socrates to show that his worth depends on fulfilling 
a social function, independently of the question whether he gets 
any private advantage from his position or not. I'he " new 
morality " of Thrasymachus must therefore stand or fall on its 
own merits as an ethical theory ; it derives no real support from 
his speculations about the origin of government in the strong man's 
“ will to power." 

On the argument by which Socrates meets the strictly ethical 
assertion that " conventional " morality is a mere expression of 
the low intelligence and weakness of the " herd," all I wish to 
remark here is that he is guided throughout by the Pythagorean 
analogy between tuned firing, healthy body and healthy mind, 
which is the key to half the best thought of the Greek moralists. 
The immoralist’s case is really disposed of in principle by the often 
misunderstood argument about TrAtovefta [Rep, i. 349 ^ 350 c). The 
reasoning already contains in germ the whole doctrine of the 
" right mean " afterwards developed in the Philebus and the Ethics 
of Aristotle. The point is that in all applications of intelligence 
to the conduct of activity of any kind, the supreme wisdom is to 
know just where to stop,’ and to stop just there and nowhere else. 

^ For example, on Thrasymachus’ th'icrv, the which is the Kpeirrov 

at Athens, must be supposed to have adepted the institution of ostracism in 
the interests of the dijfxos. as a safeguard against would-be “ dictators.” But 
in actual working the institution favours the aspirant to a dictatorship, by 
giving him a chance to remove the natural leaders of a ” constitutional opposi- 
tion.” The selection of magistrates by lot. again, must be supposed to have 
been adopted to equalize the chances of the citizens ; but, as its ancient critics 
said, it may work the wrong way, since it gives the finrodTj/xos as good a chance 
of office as anyone else, whereas he would be handicapped under an elective 
system by his known or suspected hostility to the constitution. 
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The '' wise man," like the musician or the physician, knows what 
the fool or the quack never knows, " how much is enough." The 
mistake common to the fool in the management of life and the 
bungler tuning a musical instrument or treating a sick man, is 
that they believe in the adage that you " can't have too much of a 
good thing." On the strength of this misleading faith, one ruins 
his instrument, another kills his patient, and the third spoils his 
own life. There is a “ just right " in all the affairs of life, and to 
go beyond it is to spoil your performance, and consequently to 
miss " happiness." Once grasped, this point leads on to the other 
that the " just right " in any performance means the adequate 
discharge of fimction, and that happiness, in turn, depends on 
discharge of function. The introduction to the Republic thus leads 
us up to precisely the teleological conception of the rule of conduct 
from which Butler starts in the Preface to his Sermons. " Happi- 
ness " depends on " conformity to our nature as active beings." 
What " active principles " that nature comprises and how they 
are organized into a " system " we learn in the immediately follow- 
ing books. 

With the opening of the second book, we are introduced to the 
genuine version of the immoralist doctrine of which Thrasymachus 
had given a mere exaggeration, the theory that regard for moral 
rules is a pis alter, though one which is unfortunately unavoidable 
by ordinary humanity. The theory is often referred to as that 
of Glaucon and Adimantus, but it should be noted that Adimantus 
takes no part in the statement of the theory and that Glaucon, 
who does explain it fully, is careful to dissociate himself from it ; 
it is given as a speculatioa widely current in educated circles of the 
time of the Archidamian war and supported by specious though, as 
Glaucon holds, unsound arguments. His own position is simply 
that of an advocate speaking from his brief. He undertakes to 
make an effective defence of the case which Thrasymachus had 
mismanaged, in order that it may really be disproved, not merely 
dismissed without thorough examination of its real merits. The 
important feature of his argument is not so much the well-known 
statement of the " social contract " theory of the origin of moral 
codes as the analysis of existing morality to which the historical 
speculation is meant to lead up. The point is that " men practise 
the rules of right not because they choose, but because they cannot 
help themselves," At heart every one is set simply on gratifying 
his own passions, but you will best succeed in doing this by having 
the fear of your fellow-men before your eyes and abstaining from 
aggression on them. If you get the chance to gratify your passions 
without moral scruples, and can be sure not to be found out and 
made to suffer, you would be a fool not to benefit by your oppor- 
tunity. This is the point of the imaginative fiction about the 
" ring of Gyges." The real fact which gives the sting to the 
fiction is simply that we all know that there is no human virtue 
which would not be deteriorated by confidence of immunity from 
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detection. None of ns could safely be trusted to come through the 
ordeal with our characters undepraved. We are all prone to lower 
our standard when we believe that there is no eye, human or divine^ 
upon us. There can be little doubt that a theory of this kind, 
which amounts to the view suggested as possible by Kant that 
no single human act has ever been done simply “ from duty," was 
a current one in the age of Socrates, and we can even name one of 
the sources upon which Plato is presumably drawing. The theory 
attempts to combine in one formula the two rival conceptions of 
" nature " and " convention " as regulative of action. It amounts 
to saying that there is a morality of imscrupulous egoism which is 
that of " nature " and is practised by us all when we are safe from 
detection, and another and very different " morality of convention," 
a morality of mutual respect for " claims and counter-claims " 
which we are obliged to conform to, so far as our behaviour is 
exposed to the inspection of our fellows. This doctrine is taught 
in so many words in a long fragment, discovered at Oxyrhynchus, 
of Socrates* contemporary and rival. Antiphon the " sophist.*' ^ 
According to Antiphon, the " wise man,'* who means to make a 
success of life, will practise " conventional justice " when he believes 
that his conduct will be observed by others, but >^11 fall back on 
" natural justice " whenever he can be sure of not being found out. 
This is exactly the position Glaucon means to urge in his apologue. 
What he wants Socrates to prove is that the conception of the two 
rivcJ moralities is a false one ; that mutual respect of rights is the 
true morality of " nature," as much as of " convention," the course 
of conduct suitable to * ' our nature as agents." The proof is supplied 
in the end by the doctrine of the " parts of the soul " in Republic iv., 
exactly as Butler attempts to supply a similar proof of the same 
thesis by his account of the hierarchy of the " active principles " in 
his three Sermons on Human Nature. 

The contribution of Adimantus to the discussion is that he 
places the argument for regarding respect for the rights of one's 
neighbour as a mere cover for self-^ Peking on a basis independent of 
all speculations about moral origins. The tone of his speech is 
carefully differentiated from that of Glaucon. Glaucon, as he 
himself admits, is simply making the ablest forensic defence he 
can of his case, and can jest about the ^sto with which he has 
thrown liimself into the cause of a dubious client ; Adimantus 
speaks from the heart in a vein of unmistakable moral indignation. 
He complains not of the speculations of dashing advanced thinkers, 
but of the low grounds on which the defence of morality is based by 
the very parties who might be presumed to have it most at heart. 
Parents who are sincerely anxious that their sons should grow up 
to be honest and honourable men regularly recommend virtue 
simply on the giound of its value as a means to worldly success 
and mjoyment ; they never dwell on the intrinsic worth of virtue 

* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XI, no. 1364. 
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itself. On the contrary, their habitual insistence on the hardness 
of the path of virtue and the pleasantness of vicious courses suggests 
that they think virtue in itself no true good. And the poets all 
speak the same language. When you come to the representatives 
of religion, who might be expected to take the highest line, you 
find that they are worst of all. They terrify the sinner by their 
stories of judgment to come, but only as a preliminary step to 
assuring him that they will, for a small consideration, make his 
peace with Heaven by easy ritual performances and sacraments 
which involve no change of heart. The whole influence of religion 
and education seems to be thrown inta- the scale against a genuine 
inward morality, and this is a much more serious matter than the 
speculations of a few clever men about the “ original contract '' 
and the motives which prompted it. We need a new religion and a 
new educational system. (We must, of course, note that the 
indictment of religion is throughout aimed not at the official cultus 
of the city, but at the Orphic and similar sects ; the vehemence 
with which Adimantus speaks seems to indicate an intense personal 
hostility to these debased " Salvationists " which is presumably a 
real trait of the man’s character.) 

The effect of the two speeches, taken in conjunction, is to im- 
pose on Socrates the task of indicating, by a sound analysis of 
human nature, the real foundations of morality in the very constitu- 
tion of man, and of showing how education and religion can be, 
and ought to be, made allies, not enemies, of a sound morality. 
This, we may say, is the simple theme of the whole of the rest of the 
dialogue. Some comments may be offered on the various stages 
of the demonstration. The theme has already been propounded 
in the demand of Glaucon that it shall be made clear how justice ” 
and “ injustice " respectively affect the inner life of their possessor, 
independently of any sanctions, human or divine. It is to the 
answer to this question that Socrates is really addressing himself 
in the picture of an ideally good man living in an ideal relation to 
society, which culminates in the description, given in Books VI.-VIL, 
of the philosopher-king, his functions in society, and the discipline 
by which he is fitted for their discharge, as well as by the briefer 
studies, in Books VIII. and IX., of increasing degeneration from 
the true type of manhood. The answer to Adimantus, so far as his 
indictment of education is concerned, has to be found in the account 
of the training of the young into worthy moral character by a right 
appeal, through literature and art, to the imagination (BooksIII.-IV.); 
his attack on immoral religion may be said to be the direct occasioin 
both of the regulation of early “ nursery tales " with which Socrates 
opens his scheme of reform in Book II., and of the magnificent 
myth of judgment with which the dialogue closes, itself a specimen 
of the way in which the religious imagination may be made the most 
potent reinforcement of a noble rule of life. In dealing with the 
details of the positive contributions of the dialogue to both politics 
and religion, it is necessary to observe some caution, if we are to 
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avoid specious misunderstandings. We must remember JiU through 
that the political problem of the right organization of a state is 
avowedly introduced not on its own account, but because we see 
human virtue and vice “ writ large " in the conduct of a state or a 
political party, and may thus detect in the community the real 
moral significance of much that would escape our notice if we only 
studied humanity in the individual.^ Hence we shall probably be 
misunderstanding if we imagine, as has sometimes been imagined, 
that either Socrates or Plato is seriously proposing a detailed new 
constitution for Athens, and still more if we imagine that either 
would have approved of the introduction of the new constitution 
by revolution into a society wholly unprepared to receive it. The 
most we are entitled to say about any of the detailed proposals 
of the Republic is that Plato presents them as what, according to 
Socrates, is most in accord with the moral nature of man, and may 
therefore be expected to be approximately realized in a thoroughly 
sound condition of society. 

(i) In the impressive picture given in Books II. -IV. of the 
working of the principle of specialization of function according 
to vocation, which wiU ultimately turn out to be the foundation 
of all justice/' there are one or two points which have perhaps 
not received sufficient attention, and may therefore be briefly noted. 

I think it is clear that we must not take the description of 
the three successive stages through which Socrates' community 
passes as meant to convey any speculation about the beginnings 
of civilization. The '' first city " is already on the right side of 
the line which separates civilization from barbarism. Its inhab- 
itants are already agriculturists, permanently cultivating a fixed 
territory ; they are at home in the working of metals, and in some 
respects they exhibit an advance in economic organization on 
the Athens of the Periclean age. (Thus they have their clothes 
made by a distinct class of artisans, not woven in the house by the 
women of the family, as was still largely the custom at Athens.) 
The notion that we are reading satire on Antisthenes and the 
" return to nature " is merely ludicrous. What is really described 
is, in the main, the condition of a normal ttoAi? where the citizens 
are farming-folk. To me it seems clear that, so far as Plato has 
any particular historical development before his mind, he is think- 
ing of what Athens itself had been before the period of victory and 
expansion which made her an imperial city and the centre of a 
world-wide sea-borne commerce. (This is suggested almost irre- 
sistibly by the assumption that even the ‘'first city," like Athens, 
requires to import a good many of its necessaries from elsewhere, 

^ For example, punctuality is what is commonly considered a niinor 
social virtue.'* A man is not thought much the worse of, if he is always late 
at an appointment. But when we see how the issue of a campaign or even 
of a war may be affected, if expected reinforcements arrive }ust a little too 
late, we are reminded that it is a dangerous thing to call any virtue a “ minor ** 
one. The contemplation of the “ large letters " teaches us not to despise 
** minute particulars." 
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and consequently contains merchants and sailors, and is already 
producing for the foreign market.) In the description of the 
steps by which this little society expands and becomes a city with 
a multitude of artificial wants, and trades which minister to them, 
thus acquiring a “ superfluous population " which must somehow 
be provided for, we can hardly see anything but a conscious re- 
flection of the actual expansion of Attica under Cimon and Pericles. 

(2) We must, of course, note that not all the artificial wants 
which arise in the city as it becomes “ luxurious are meant to be 
condemned. Even the demand for delicacies for the table is an 
indication that the standard of living is rising, and all social students 
know that a rise in this standard is by no means an entirely unwhole- 
some thing. It is more significant that one of the chief features 
of the development is the growth of professions like those of the 
actor and the impresario. People are beginning to feel the need of 
amusement, and this means, of course, that they are becoming 
conscious that they have minds, which need to be fed no less than 
their bodies. Presumably the reason why Socrates could not look 
for “ justice ** in the community of farmers, but has to wait for 
the luxurious city " to come into existence and be reformed, 
is precisely that the members of the first society would hardly 
be alive to the fact that they have souls at all ; they could not feel 
the need for a daily supply of any bread but that which perishes ; 
they have no social problem." 

( 3 ) It has been asked why, when over-population leads to an 
acute social problem, aggressive warfare rather than colonization 
should be assumed as the only way out of the difficulty. The 
answer, of course, is simple. In the first place, peaceful coloniza- 
tion of derelict territories had never been a feasible procedure 
for a Greek city. The founders of the ancient and famous cities 
we call the “ Greek colonies " had regularly had to wrest their sites 
from previous occupants not much inferior to themselves in " cul- 
ture." There was no America or Australia in the Mediterranean 
basin. And in the second, Socrates knows his countrymen and 
is well aware that a Greek " surplus population " would not be 
likely to transport itself across the seas in quest of a new home so 
long as there was a fair chance of a successful inroad on its neigh- 
bours. He is, as he says, not discussing the morality of the pro- 
ceeding ; he is merely noting that it is what the city would, in 
fact, do. (In theory, to be sure, it was a commonplace that an 
aggressive war of expansion is not a iustum helium.) And the point 
he wishes to insist on is the perfectly sound one, that the experience 
of having to make common sacrifices and face common dangers in 
war, just or unjust (but when did any nation throw its soul into 
the prosecution of a war which it seriously believed to be unjust ?), 
does more to generate self-devotion in citizens than any other. War 
gives the social reformer his chance, for the double reason that 
it produces the temper which is willing to live hard, make sacri- 
^s, and submit to discipline, and, when it is hard contested and 
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the issue doubtful, it makes the necessity for sacrifice and submission 
pressing and patent. We who have lived through the events of 
1914-1918 should be able to understand this from our own experience. 

(4) It is unhappily customary to make two bad mistakes about 
the nature of the reconstituted social structure which, in Socrates' 
narrative, emerges from the experience provided by a great war. 
It is called a " system of caste," and the matter is then made worse 
by calling the 877/xioupyot who form the third of Socrates* social 
classes, " the working class,'* or " the industrial class." The 
immediate consequence is that the social and political theory of the 
Republic suffers a complete travesty, due to the unconscious in- 
fluence of ideas derived from our experience of modem " industrial- 
ism." To guard against misconceptions of this kind, we must, in 
the first place, be clear on the point that there is no system of 
" caste " in the Republic. The characteristic v^f " caste " is that 
one is born into it, and that once bom into a caste it is impossible 
to rise above it. You may forfeit your caste in various ways, as a 
Brahmin does by crossing the seas, but no one can become a 
Brahmin if he, is not born one. Now Socrates believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that heredity is a powerful force in the intellectual and 
moral sphere ; as a general rule, a man will find his natural place 
in the " class '* to which his parents belong (all the more, no doubt, 
as procreation is to be placed under careful "eugenic" regulations). 
But the rule has its notable exceptions : there are those who prove 
quite unfitted for the work of the class into which they are bom, 
and those who show themselves qualified to take their place in a 
higher class. Hence it is part of Socrates* idea that the early life 
of the individual shall be under close and constant surveillance, 
and subjected to repeated tests of character and intelligence. 
There is to be every opportunity for the discovery and degradation 
of the unworthy and the promotion of the worthy ; no one is to 
be ensured by the accident of birth in a particular social status, 
and no one is to be excluded by it from rising to the highest 
eminence. This qualification of the principle of heredity by the 
antithetic principle of the "open career ** for ability and character 
is absolutely destructive of " caste. ' The philosopher-kings or the 
soldiers of the Socratic state are no more a " caste " than Napoleon's 
marshals. And, in the second place, the hrjfjnovpyoL do not corre- 
spond to what we call the "artisan" or "working" class, i.e. 
to wage-earners or persons who maintain themselves by selling their 
labour. They include our wage-earners, but they also include the 
great bulk of what we should call the civilian population, inde- 
pendently of economic status. The thought underlying the dis- 
tinction of the three classes has primarily nothing to do with 
economic status. It is simply that in any full-grown society, you 
may distinguish three types of social service. There is a small 
section which serves the community directly by Meeting its public 
life, making rules and regulations and controlling policy. These 
are the " complete " or " full-grown *’ guardians. There is necessarily 
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an executive arm, whose business it is to support the directive 
action of the first class by the necessary physical force against 
enemies from without and malcontents and offenders from within, 
the army and police. It is this body which Socrates calls by the 
name iirUovpoi, and it should be noted that he selects the word 
not merely for the appropriateness of its literal sense ("helpers/* 
" auxiliaries **), but because it was, as we can see e,g, from Herodotus, 
the technical name for the trained professional body-guard of 
monarchs, and therefore indicates the important point that the 
" executive ** of the Socratic State is a carefully trained professional 
fighting force, not an amateur coiistabulary or militia. The 
associations of the word are the same as those of such an English 
expression as " the Guards," and Socrates does not scruple to apply 
to his iiTLKovpoL the opprobrious name by which such permanent 
professional soldiers were called in Greek democracies, which 
objected on principle to their existence. They are, like the Ionian 
and Carian soldiers of an Amasis, ftio-^wTot ("mercenaries**),^ 
except for two considerations — that they are citizens, not aliens, 
and that the only pta-Oo^ they get is their " keep.** These two 
classes are distinguished by the fact that they are the only direct 
" servants of the public.** What remains is the whole bulk of the 
"civilian population,** with the exception of the "guardians** — 
every one who does not directly serve the public either as a states- 
man or as a soldier or policeman. Thus the BrjpLovpyoL include 
not only all the so-called "working class,** but the whole body of 
professional men, and the whole class of employers of labour. Since 
the two superior classes are expressly forbidden to have any kind of 
property, personally or a^-classes, it follows that the whole " capital '* 
of the State is in the hands of the Srjpiovpyot. A " merchant 
prince,** under such a classification, is just as much one of the 
" industrials ** as his clerks and office-boys. Much purely perverse 
criticism of the scheme would have been obviated if this simple 
consideration had been duly kept in mind. 

(5) An immediate consequence is that, in spite of all that has 
been said about the " socialism " or " communism ** of the Republic, 
there is really neither socialism nor communism to be found in 
the work. The current confusions on the point are probably 
due mainly to the mistaken notion that the emphatic demand of 
Book IV.^ for the banishment of " wealth ** and " penury ** from 
society must be the proposal of a communist, or at least of a 
socialist.^ This assumption is, on the face of it, absurd. The point 
made in Book IV. is simply that a man's character and work in life 
will be spoiled equally by the possession of irresponsible wealth, 
with no adequate social duties attached to it, and by a penury which 
breaks his spirit and forces him to do bad and scamped work in 
order to keep himself alive, A man may be aware of these dangers 
without adopting either the socialist or the communist theory of 
the right economic organization of society. In point of fact, 
* Rep, iv. 4i9a-42oa. ■ Rep, iv. 421^ ff. 
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nothing much is said in the book about the economic organization of 
the only class who have any economic function at all, the BrjfiiovpyoL 
but the implication of what is said is that there are differences of 
wealth among them, and that the means of production and dis- 
tribution are individually owned and operated. In Book VIII. 
it is carefully indicated that one of the first signs of the degeneration 
of the ideal State into a “ timocracy is the acquisition of real and 
personal property by the two superior classes (they “ appropriate 
lands and houses/* (viii. 5476)), but nothing is said of the first 
introduction of private property among the hrjfjnovpyoC, who thus 
must be presumed to have enjoyed it all along. There are other 
more general considerations which point to the same conclusion. 
For one thing, both pure communism and " State monopoly *’ of the 
means of production are so alien to the system of a Greek TroXts — 
the “ State ownership '* of the silver mines at Laurium was an 
exception at Athens — that Socrates could not be presumed to be 
contemplating either, unless he expressly explained himself. For 
another, it is clear that agriculture is the assumed economic founda- 
tion of the life of his city, and agriculture is just the pursuit to 
which a “socialistic ** economic system is least easy of application. 
Collectivism is historically an ideal of the “ proletariat ** of great 
towns ; the farmer has always been tenacious of the very different 
ideal of peasant ownership. And it is noticeable that in the Laws 
Plato declares himself for peasant ownership in its extreme form. 
The citizens there not merely own their “ holdings ** but own them 
as their inalienable patrimonies, and “ common cultivation ** is 
expressly forbidden (v. y^oa-h). We may fairly take it that if he 
had intended to represent his master as advocating views of a 
radically different type, he would have made the point unmistakable. 
Hence, it seems to me that we must recognize that the economic 
organization of the ideal city of the Republic is definitely “ indi- 
vidualistic.** Yet we must not suppose that Plato is in any sense 
putting Socrates forward as a conscious “ anti-socialist.** The 
real object of the one restriction of ownership on which the dialogue 
insists as fundamental, the prohib? tion of all property to the direct 
servants of the State, is not economic. The purpose is the same as 
that of the still more emphatic prohibition of family life, the elimina- 
tion of the conflict between public duty and personal interest. 
What Socrates wants, as Bosanquet has said, is simply to divorce 
political power from financial influence. Wealth is to have no 
political influence in his society ; it is “ plutocracy,** not individual 
ownership, which he is determined to suppress. His rulers arc much 
more in the position of a mediaeval military monastic order than in 
that of a collectivist bureaucracy. 

(6) It may not be unnecessary to remark that, as there is no 
socialism, there is also no “ community of women '* in the Republic. 
If the reader will take the trouble to work out the consequences of 
the regulations prescribed for the mating of the guardians, he v/ill 
fbd that the impulses of sex and the family affections connected with 
10 
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them are subjected to much severer restraint than any which has 
ever been adopted by a Christian society. It is plain that the 
governing classes, .to whom the regulations are meant to apply, 
are expected to fed no gratification for the sexual impulses except 
on the solemn occasions when they are called on to beget offspring 
for the State. The extension of the duties of the “ guardian 
to both sexes of itself carries the consequence that these occasions 
arise only at long intervals ; and the self-denial implied in the 
acceptance of such a rule of life might prove to be even severer 
than that imposed on the monk by his vow of chastity, for the very 
reason that the inhibition has to be l;)roken through at the time 
when the State so commands. Indeed, the overwhelming probability 
is that if any society should attempt to enforce on any part of itself 
regulations of the kind proposed in the Republic, the attempt would 
fail just because of their intolerable severity. No actual ruling 
class would be likely to consent to the absolute elimination of the 
affections of the family circle from its own life, even if it were 
prepared to reduce the gratification of the physical impulses of 
sex to the contemplated minimum. The true criticism on the 
whole treatment of sex in the Republic is that, like all non-Christian 
moralists, rigourist or relaxed, Socrates very much wn^Z^^estimates 
the significance of sex for the whole of the spiritual life. Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is important to remember that at 
any rate the general principles which underlie the treatment of 
the position of women in Republic v. are no personal ** development " 
of Plato's ; they belong to the actual Socrates. Aeschines, in the 
remains of his Aspasia, agrees with Plato in representing the philo- 
sopher as insisting that '' |iie goodness of a woman is the same as that 
of a man," and illustrating the thesis by the political abilities of 
Aspasia and the military achievements of the Persian " Amazon " 
Rhodogyne.^ Hence the thought that the duties of statesmanship 
and warfare should be extended to women must be regarded as 
strictly Socratic, and the rest of the proposals of Republic v. are no 
more than necessary consequences of this position. If they are to be 
rejected, we must refute the assumption on which they are based, 
that the distinction of sex is one which only affects the individual in 
respect to the part to be played in contributing to procreation and 
the rearing of a new generation ; we must be prepared to hold that the 
difference goes deeper and modifies the whole spiritual life profoundly. 

(7) There are one or two remarks which may be made about 
the plan of moral and religious training laid down in Books II. and 
III., as supplementary to the many excellent studies of this part 
of the dialogue already in existence. We note that in the proposed 
purification of the stories by which religious impressions are to be 
communicated to the very young, it is not merely, nor even mainly, 
the Homeric mythology to which exception is taken. The crowning 
offenders are Hesiod and the other theogonists who have related 

^ See the fragments of the Aspasia collated in H. Dittmar’s Aeschines 
von Spheiios, 275-283. 
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stories of the violent subversion of older dynasties of gods by 
younger. This would, of course, include the Orphicists ; Socrates 
has not forgotten that it was they against whom the denunciation 
of Adiniantiis had been more specially directed. It is even more 
instructive to observe that the attack on tragedy as propagating 
false religious conceptions is directly aimed at Aeschylus, who has 
often been mistaken in modem times for an exponent of the religion 
of simple-minded Athenians. This means two things. It means 
that to the Periclean age, even as late as the time of the peace of 
Nicias, Aeschylus was stiU the great representative of tragedy, in 
spite of the popularity and renown of Sophocles, who was clearly 
thought of, as he is thought of in Aristophanes* Frogs, as a follower, 
though a worthy follower, of the great originator of tragedy. If 
Sophocles had in his own day already been recognized as " the 
mellow glory of the Attic stage,*' it would be a mystery why nothing 
is said of the very unsatisfactory part played by the gods in such a 
work as the King Oedipus. It also means that Socrates is alive 
to the fact that Aeschylus is no old-fashioned, simple-minded 
worshipper of Apollo of Delphi, or the Olympians generally. In 
fact, a blasphemy ** against Apollo is precisely one of the counts 
brought against him. If it is " atheism ** to represent the Olympians 
as practising a questionable morality, Aeschylus, in spite of Dr. 
Verrall, is just as much an " atheist '* as Euripides, and Socrates 
rightly makes the point.^ 

(8) Most of the specific criticisms contained in the discussion 
of the educational employment of poetry and music are, naturally 
enough, negative. Socrates clearly holds quite strongly that the 
tendency of the art of his own time is to a love of a relaxed and 
formless complexity and variety for its own sake, and he thinks 
it necessary, in the interests of character, as well as of taste, to 
revert to austerer and more classical *' standards. It is important 
to remember that these suictures are put into the mouth of Socrates, 
speaking not later than the peace of Nicias. 

We must not, then, suppose that they are aimed at epigoni 
of a later generation. It is not the floridity of Timotheus or 
Agathon which is the object of attack, but the art of the Periclean 
age. We are only throwing dust in our own eyes if we suppose 
that Socrates wants merely to repress the cheap music-hall and the 
garish melodrama, or the equivalents of freak movements like 
Dada. He is seriously proposing to censure just what we consider 
the imperishable contributions of Athens to the art and literature 
of the world, because he holds that they have tendencies which are 

1 Jt would be singularly unlikely that Aeschylus, who had fought at 
Marathon, should feel any particular devotion to a god who had medized " 
all through the Persian wars. That he felt none is surely proved by the part 
Apollo is made to play all through the Orestean trilogy. The so-called naiveU 
of Aeschylus, like that of Herodotus, is a product of consummate art. In 
one important passage where the poet really is expressing personal religious 
conviction he is at pains to tell us that “ popular orthodoxy ” is against him 
{A gam. 757 , SL^a 5’ dXXwv iiov6<f>pu)v elftl). 
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unfavourable to the highest development of moral personality. 
The magnitude of the sacrifice is the true measure of the value 
he ascribes to the end for which he purposes to make it. We shall 
not appreciate his position unless we understand quite clearly 
that he is in downright earnest with the consideration that the 
connexion between aesthetic taste and morality is so close that 
whatever tends to ennoble our aesthetic taste directly tends to 
elevate our character, and whatever tends to foster a taste " for 
the debased in art tends equally to deprave a man's whole moral 
being. Whether we share this conviction or not, the recognition 
that Socrates holds it with as little qualification as Ruskin is the 
key to the understanding of the whole discussion of early education. 
We are allowed also to see incidentally that the suggested reforms 
in musical " education are not meant to be limited to the censure 
of what is debased. It is meant that the young “ guardian *' is to 
be subjected from the first to the positive influences of lofty art of 
every description. (Painting, embroidery, architecture, and certain 
minor arts ” — one naturally thinks of the characteristic Athenian 
art of pottery as an example — ^are expressly specified. Republic iii. 
401a ff.) The growing boy or girl is to live in an environment of 
beauty, and the appreciation of the beauty of the environment 
is expected to lead insensibly to appreciation of whatever is morally 
lovely and of good report in conduct and character. To Socrates' 
mind the moral employment of such epithets as “ fair," " foul," 
graceful," "graceless," is no mere metaphor, but a genuine 
analogy based on the fact that all sensible beauty is itself the ex- 
pression and shadow of an inward beauty of character.^ 

(q) Since the whole op the early education contemplated in the 
Republic is based on an appeal to taste and imagination, it follows 
that, as Socrates is careful to insist, the " goodness " it produces, 
though it will be quite sufficient for every class except the statesmen, 
is not the true and philosophic goodness of which the Phaedo speaks. 
As we are carefully reminded, the self-devotion of even the fighting 
force of the reformed city is founded on " opinion," not on know- 
ledge ; their virtue is absolute loyalty to a sound tradition which 
they have imbibed from their "social environment," not loyalty to 
the claims of a summum bonum grasped by personal insight. Thus 
the virtue described and analysed in Book IV. is still " popular 
virtue " ; its superiority over the goodness of the average Athenian, 
the respectability we have heard Protagoras preaching, is due simply 
to the superiority of the " social tradition " of the Socratic city 
over that of Periclean democracy. There is thus a double reason 

* Besides painting, embroidery, and archixecturc, the Republic (l.c.) men- 
tions weaving, the manufacture of all “ vessels " or “ furniture " {(TKevQv), and 
appears to allude to gardening. There would be plenty of room in Socrates' 
city for the arts of design, if there is not much left for the poet and dramatist. 
It is an interesting question whether Socrates may not be right in what is his 
evident conviction that the greatest art docs require a certain austerity and 
severe restriction in the matter of its vehicles of expression. I suggest the 
question without wishing to answer it. 
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why we are bound to regard the picture of philosophers and their 
philosophic virtue drawn in the central books as an essential part of 
the argument, and to reject any speculations which treat this part 
of the Republic as an afterthought. The account of that supreme 
goodness which is indistinguishable from knowledge is absolutely 
necessary in any presentation of Socratic ethics. And again, since 
the statesmen of the Republic have to control and conserve the 
national traditions, they must have a goodness which is not simply 
the product of those conditions themselves. There would be no 
point in subjecting the good soldier to the control of a higher 
authority if the loyalty to established tradition which is the 
soldier's point of honour were the highest moral principle attainable. 
In a Republic without the central books, Sparta would have to 
figure not as an example of the second-best, but as the ideal com- 
munity itself, whereas the whole point of tlie description of the 
timocracy " in Book VIII. is that a State like Sparta, where the 
qualities of the mere soldier and sportsman are regarded as a moral 
ideal, has taken the first fatal step towards complete moral anarchy 
and, in the ordinary course of things, must be expected to take those 
which follow in due succession. 

Recognition that the whole account of the virtues given in Re- 
public iv, is thus provisional should save us from attaching too much 
importance to the famous doctrine of the “ three parts ** of the soul. 
We must be careful to understand that this doctrine does not profess 
to be original nor to be a piece of scientific psychology. We have' 
already found it presupposed as something known in educated 
circles in the Gorgias and Phaedc, and have seen reason to think 
that it is Pythagorean in origin, as Posidonius is known to have 
maintained,^ and directly connected with the theory of the “ three 
lives." This means that w^e are to take it primarily as a working 
account of " active principles," or " springs of action,” which suffi- 
ciently describes the leading types of " goodness," as goodness can 
be exhibited in any form short of the highest. The scheme will 
thus be excellently applicable to the goodness of the eVt/corpot, 
for their life is still a form, though the worthiest form, of the 
<^tXoT£/xos ^£09. Loyalty to " honour," " chivalry," " ambition " 
(though a wholly unselfish ambition), is the utmost we demand of 
them ; the life of duty remains for the best of them a struggle 
between a " higlier " and a " lower," though a struggle in which 
the " higher " regularly wins, and this juslifies our recognition of a 
plurality of " parts of the soul " in them. It will be characteristic 
of their experience that there should be conflicts of " desire " with 
the tradition of loyalty, and that chivalrous sentiment should be 
required to act as the reinforcement of loyalty to tradition in the 
conflict. But the familiar Socratic doctrine is that the " philo- 
sopher " who has directly gazed for himself on that supreme good 
of which the Symposium has told us, necessarily desires the good 
he has beheld ; to him " disobedience to the heavenly vision " 
^ Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, 296 n. 2. 
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would be impossible, exactly as in Christian theology sinful volition 
is held to be impossible to the saints who actually enjoy the beatific 
vision of God. Hence it must follow that, as a description of the 
moral life of the philosopher, the doctrine of the distinct “ parts ” 
of the soul becomes increasingly impossible as he makes progress 
towards the goal at which his activity is consciously directed. This 
is why the last word of Socrates on the doctrine is to remind us 
that it may be necessary to revise it when we have grasped the 
truth of the “ divinity ” of the soul [Rep, x. 6ii& ff.), and why we 
are told, when it is fost introduced, that we must not expect to 
arrive at exact and certain truth by the line of inquiry we are now 
pursuing (iv. 435^^.^ I do not think it needful to say more about 
the doctrine here, than to utter a word of warning against two 
possible misunderstandings. We must avoid every temptation to 
find a parallel between the parts *' or “ figures ” in the soul and 
the modern doctrine of the " three aspects of a complete “ mental 
process*' (cognition, conation, feeling). Plato is not talking about 
“ aspects *' of this kind, but about rival springs of action, and the 
doctrine, as presented in the Republic, has no reference to anything 
but action and active principles," or " determining motives." 
Also we must not make the blunder of trying to identify the 
^v/ioctSes with " will." From the Socratic point of view, will 
cannot be distinguished from the judgment ** this is good," and this 
judgment is always, of course, a deliverance of the koyicmKov, But 
the A-oyioTtKOK may pronounce a true judgment, or it may be led 
into a false one under the influence of present appetite or of anger 
or ambition, or again, it may only be saved from false judgment 
because the " sense of honour " comes into collision with the 
promptings of appetite. To look in the scheme of the Republic 
for some facultas electiva, intervening between the formation of a 
judgment of " practical thinking " and the ensuing action, would 
be to misunderstand its whole character. 

(10) We see then why there can never have been a " first 
Republic/* including the " guardians " and the scheme for their 
early education, but without the philosopher-king and his training 
in hard scientific thinking. The philosopher-king is doubly de- 
manded as the only adequate embodiment of the Socratic con- 
ception of goodness, and also as the authority whose personal 
insight into good creates the public tradition by which the rest of 
society is to live. To do full justice to the conception we must 
not forget that Socrates* statesmen are expected to combine two 

^ The suggestion is that in the man who achieves his eternal salvation, the 
elements of ** mettle " and concupiscence ” are, so to say, transubstan- 
tiated, swallowed up in intellect. (Of course this intellect *' would not bo 
a “ cold, neutral " apprehension of truth, but an intellect on fire with intel- 
lectual passion," a white-hot intelligence.) The same suggestion is made 
more openly in the Timaeus (69c ff.). Since we cannot suppose the Pythag- 
orean Timaeus to have learned about the ** tripartite soul " for the first time 
from the conversation of Socrates two days before, the fact that he makes a 
point of the doctrine indicates that Plato regards it as Pythagorean. 
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characters which are not often united. They are to be original 
scientific thinkers of the first order, but equally, they are to be 
“ saints.** In the account of the character which will be demanded 
of them and the natural endowments it presupposes, we hear, 
indeed, of the qualifications we also should demand of a scientific 
genius — intellectual quickness, retentive memory and the like — but 
we hear as much, if not more, of what we should regard as moral 
qualifications for sainthood, which may be wanting to a man without 
impairing his eminence in science. How serious Socrates is with 
this side of the matter is shown by the fact that his philosophers 
are to be selected exclusively from the best specimens of young 
people who, have come out pre-eminently successful from the hard 
discipline by which tlic fighting-force is made. The “ auxiliary ” 
himself, as described in the earlier books, is expected to have all the 
moral elevation of Wordsworth's Happy Warrior," and the 
" Happy Warrior ** is, in turn, only the raw material out of which 
years of hard intellectual labour will make the philosophic states- 
man. If we lose sight of either half of this ideal we shall form a 
sadly defective notion of what the Republic means by a " philo- 
sopher.*' By thinking only of the sainthood, we might come to 
imagine that the philosopher is a kind of Yogi, “"bent on a selfish 
absorption into the divine calm of the Absolute ; it would then be a 
mystery why he is to be trained for his vocation by years of sev^ere 
mathematical study, and again why, when he has at last descried 
the vision of the good, he should at once be made to devote all his 
powers, throughout the prime of his life, to the wwk of government. 
If we think only of the science, and say merely that what is aimed 
at is that the highest intellectual attainments shall be employed 
in the business of governing the world, we shall be forgetting that 
many of the most eminent men of science would have been dis- 
qualified for the supreme position in Socrates* city by defects of 
character. From the I'Unt of view of intellectual eminence we 
could think, perhaps, of no names so illustrious as those of Galileo 
and Newton. But it may be taken as certain that both would, 
by the Socratic standard, be rei gated to the class of hrjiJnovpyoL 
The moral cheapness of the one man's character, the vein of small 
egotism in the other's, w^ould debar them from being so much as 
eTTLKOVpOL. What we need to understand clearly is that Socrates 
holds firmly to two positions at once — the position that only a moral 
hero or saint is fit to be a supreme ruler of men, and the further 
position that discipline in sheer hard thinking, which can only be 
won by personal service of science, is the immediate and indis- 
pensable path to the direct vision of good which makes the saint 
or hero.. We are clearly here on Pythagorean ground: The under- 
lying thought is just that which seems to have been distinctive 
of Pythagoras, the. thought that " salvation ** or " purification " 
of the soul is to be achieved by science (paO^fiaTo), not by a 
ritual of ceremonial holiness ; the philosopher-kings embody the 
same ideal which had inspired the Pythagorean communities when 
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they set to work to capture the government of the cities of Magna 
Graecia, There is no reason to doubt that the actual Socrates, 
whose standing complaint against Athenian democracy in the 
dialogues is that it has no respect, in matters of right and wrong, 
for the authority of the “ man who knows," shared these ideas. 
They are avowed by Plato himself in his correspondence, where 
they figure as the true explanation of his apparently Quixotic 
attempt to make Dionysius II into a possible constitutional 
monarch by an education in mathematics. No doubt Plato and 
his friends were expecting from science something more than it has 
to give, but, as Professor Burnet has said, their proceedings are 
unintelligible unless we understand that the expectation was 
passionately sincere. 

How preoccupation with science was expected to ennoble 
character (provided that only the right type of person is allowed 
to meddle with it), we see most readily by comparing the courage 
pronounced in Book IV. to be all that is wanted of the cVtVovpot 
with the still higher type of courage declared in Book VI. to be 
part of the character of the philosopher. The " courage " de- 
manded of the good soldier, in whose make-up OvfLo^ plays the 
leading part, was defined as steadfast loyalty in the face of perils 
and seductions to the right opinions inculcated in him by education. 
Its foundation is thus allegiance to a code of honour held with such 
passion that no fear of pain or death and no bait that can be offered 
to cupidity is able to overcome it. Clearly a courage like this 
will carry a man " over the top," make him volunteer for a desperate 
enterprise, or win him a V.C. But there are situations in life which 
make a demand for a stili higher degree of fortitude. It is matter 
of experience that a V.C. may not be equal to the task of duty 
imposed, for example, on a priest whose business it is to tend daily 
the last hours of the victims of some foul pestilence in a plague- 
smitten city. Or again a brave soldier, who will face deadly peril 
when his " blood is up " and the eyes of his comrades and his 
commander are on him, may not have the nerve of the scientific 
man who will quietly inoculate himself with some loathsome dis- 
order to study its symptoms, or try the effects of some new and 
powerful anaesthetic upon himself, in order to decide on its possible 
utility in medicine. This is the sort of courage of which Socrates 
speaks as only possible to a man who " knows " the relative in- 
significance of the duration of any individual personal life from his 
habitual " contemplation of all time and all existence." We should, 
probably, prefer, both in the case of the priest and in the case of 
the man of science, to speak of " faith," but the point is that, in 
both cases, the agent is inspired by an absolutely assured personal 
conviction about the universal order and his own place in it. With- 
out this absolute assurance of conviction, one is never wholly free 
from liability to illusion about one's own personal importance, 
and so never quite a free man. Because Socrates holds that the 
sciences form a ladder which leads up in the end to the vision of the 
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" Good *' as the clue to the whole scheme of existence, he looks to 
science, as its supreme service, to make us thus at last completely 
free men. From this point of view, clearly in the soul of the man 
who ‘‘ knows," the “ parts " (ftopta) or “ figures " {dhrj) which 
have been distinguishable at a lower level of moral development 
will be finally fused. His life will have only one spring of action 
or active principle, his vision of the supreme good itself. The forms 
of virtue, at its highest level, will therefore lose their distinction. 
It might be possible for the average good civilian, or even for the 
good soldier of the State, to be characterized by one form of good- 
ness more than by another. This is what is meant by the assign- 
ment of different virtues as characteristic to different sections of the 
community. It is not meant that so long as the shop-keeper or 
the farmer is " temperate," it does not matter whether he is a 
coward. He could not be a good man at aU, if he were that, and 
a society in which no one had any courage except the members of 
the army and police would be morally in a bad way. But fighting 
is not the civilian's trade. He will be none the less a valuable 
member of society as a shop-keeper or a farmer because he has not 
been trained to show all the pluck and presence of mind which 
would win a D.S.O. or a V.C., though the State “"would succumb 
in the hour of peril if its fighting-arm had no more martial courage 
than the average civilian. But if a man is inspired in aU the acts 
of his life by the vision of the supreme good, he will be equal to all 
the emergencies of life alike ; in having one virtue, he will neces- 
sarily have all. Substitute for " the good " God, and the principle 
of the unity of the virtues takes on the familiar form Ama et fac 
quod vis, 

(ii) The conception of science as the road to vision of the good 
leads us at once to consideration of the central metaphysical doctrine 
of the Republic, the doctrine of the " Form of Good " (iSca rayaOov), 
As is usual when the foii 'iS are mentioned in a Platonic dialogue, 
their reality is neither explained nor proved. It is taken for granted 
that the company in the house of Polemarchus, or at least Glaucon 
and Adimantus who conduct the discussion with Socrates, know 
quite well what the theory means and will not dispute its truth. 
It is assumed also as known to every one that the mathematical 
sciences are concerned with forms ; forms are the objects which 
we get to know from mathematics, though the mathematician 
leads us up to acquaintance with them by starting from the sensible 
" figures ** which he employs as helps to our imagination. So far, 
we are told nothing we have not h irncd from the Phacdo. But 
there are two points of the first importance on which the Republic 
adds to that dialogue, (a) We now hear of a certain supreme 
" form," the " Good " or " Form of Good," which is the supreme 
object oi the philosopher's study. We learn that, over and beyond 
the recognized mathematical studies, there is a still more ultimate 
discipline, dialectic," and that it is the function of “ dialectic " 
to lead directly to this vision of the " good." Further, we are told 
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that this good " is something Socrates cannot describe ; it is not 
reality or being,” but ” on the other side ” of both, though it is 
the source of all the reality (dXi}^€ia) and being (ovarCa) of every- 
thing. (6) The procedure of the mathematical sciences is criticized 
and contrasted with that of ” dialectic,” with a view to explaining 
just why the ideal of science is realized in dialectic and in dialectic 
alone. Both points call for some special consideration. 

(a) The Forms (tScat) in the Republic. — ^From the Phaedo, 
among other dialogues, we gather that there is a form corresponding 
to each ” universal ” predicate which can be significantly affirmed 
of a variety of logical subjects. The fsame thing is explicitly said 
in the Republic (vi. 5076, x. 596a) ; in the latter place the ” form 
of bed {Kklvyj) or table ” {Tpawel^a) is given as an example. (This 
seems at variance with the weU-known statement of Aristotle 
that ” we ” — i.e. the Platonists — deny that there are “ forms ” of 
artificial things,^ but we must remember that Aristotle is speaking 
of the doctrine as elaborated in the Academy, not of the position 
ascribed to Socrates in the dialogues.) But in the Republic we 
learn that there is a ” Form of Good ” which is to the objects of 
knowledge and to knowing itself what the sim is to visible objects 
and to sight. This is then further explained by saying that the 
sun both makes the colours we see and supplies the eye with the 
source of all its seeing. In the same way, the ” good ” supplies 
the objects of scientific knowledge with their being (ovo-ta) and 
renders them knowable. And as the sun is neither the colours 
we see nor the eye which sees them, so the ” good ” is something 
even more exalted than ” being,” ^ Later on, we find that the 
sciences form a hierarchy which has its culmination in the actual 
apprehension of this transcendent ” good.” ^ Now, since it is 
assumed in the Republic that scientific knowledge is knowledge of 
forms, the objects which are thus said to derive their being from 
” the good ” must clearly mean the whole body of the forms. 
The ” good ” thus holds a pre-eminence among forms, and strictly 
speaking, it might be doubtful whether we ought to call it a ” form ” 
any more than we can call the sun a colour. At least, all the other 
forms must be manifestations or expressions of it. In the Phaedo 
nothing was said which would warrant this treatment of the forms 
as a hierarchy or ordered series with a first member of such a unique 

* Metaphysics, A. 9916 6, M. 1080a 6. 

^ Rep. vi. 5086-5096. For the full understanding of the analogy with the 
sun it is necessary to understand the theory of colour-vision implied, which is 
fully expounded in the Timaeus. A colour is itself a kind of “ flame " 
(Titnaeus, 67c fi.), and the immediate organ of the sight by which it is appre- 
hended is also itself a fire, like that of the sun, which is contained in the eye 
and issues forth from it in the act of vision {ibid. 456 ff.). Thus the sun, as the 
source of light, actually is also the source both of colour and of colour- vision. 
The weU-known Neoplatonist formula that I'oOs and rd i^oiyrd taken together 
as inseparable proceed immediately from the supreme reality " the One is 
a perfectly correct transcript of the doctrine of the Republic into the termin- 
ology of technical metaphysics. 

* Rep. vii. 532a. 
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character ; they appeared rather to be a vast plurality of which 
all the members stand on the same footing. Hence it is intelligible 
that the view should have been taken that the “ good " of the Re^ 
public represents a Platonic development going far beyond anything 
we can attribute to Socrates himself. I think, however, that we 
must be careful not to exaggerate on this point. There can, at 
least, be no doubt that the ** form of good ” is identical with the 
supreme Beauty, the vision of which is represented in the Symposium 
as the goal of the pilgrimage of the philosophic lover. Hence, 
though it is true that the name form of good ** occurs nowhere 
but in the central section of the Republic, it would not be true to 
say that the object named does not appear in the Symposium with 
much the same character. Again, though the P'haedo does not 
name the “ form of good,** the phrase rdynOov is verbally no 
more than a periphrase for to aya^iov (*' the good **), just as similar 
periphrases occur constantly with the words SuVa/xt?, in Plato.^ 
And it is in the Phaedo itself that we are told of Socrates* conviction 
that the dyaOov /cat oeov (the ** good and the ougiit *') is the principle 
which ** holds everything together,** and thus the cause of all order 
in the universe.^ The statements of the Republic rnercly make the 
implications of this passage of the Phaedo a little more explicit. 
If the good is the universal cause, it obviously must have just the 
character the Republic ascribes to it. Hence Professor Burnet 
seems to be right in holding that what is said of the ** form of 
good ** is strictly within the limits of Socratism, and that this 
explains the point of contact between Socrates and an Eleatic 
like Euclides of Mcgara.^ That Socrates finds himself unable to 
speak of this form of good except negatively, and that he can only 
characterize it positively by an imperfect analogy, is inevitable from 
the nature of the case. The same thing may be seen in any philo- 
sophy which does not simply deny or ignore the Absolute ** or 
supreme source of all reality. Because this source is ex hypothesi 
a source of all reality, you are bound to insist that it transcends, 
and is thus ** wholly other *' than, every particular real thing ; 
every predicate you affirm of it belongs properly to some of its 
effects in contradistinction from others and can therefore only be 
asserted of the supreme source ** analogically ** and with the 
warning that the analogy is imperfect and would mislead if pressed 
unduly. At the same time, because it is the source of all reality, 
every predicate which expresses a “ positive perfection ** must, in 
its degree, characterize the source of all “ perfections ” and must 
be ascribed to it “ analogically.** /II we gain by knowledge of the 
" detail '* of the universe must add to and enrich our conception 

1 To take the first examples which come to hand : Phaedo, 98/1 2, alrlas &XKo 
er 5 os= another cause ; Phaedrus, 2^td 6, t} vrepov a wing ; Timaeus, 

"jod 8, r^v Tov athfiaros ipuaiv^the body. 

• The physicists are accused (Phaed. gge 5) of falsely thinking that rb dyaObv 
Koi Scov ovv^€t /cat iTW€x€i ouStu. As one might say, ** they forget that obliga- 
tion is the ligature ** which connects all things. 

» Greeh Philosophy, Part 168-170. 
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of the source of reality, and yet we can never " comprehend " or 
completely rationalize " that source. It remains, when all is 
said, an unexhausted and surprising mystery.** Hence the 
necessity Christian theology has always felt itself under of incor- 
porating the profound agnosticism of the “negative way,** or 
“way of remotion,** in itself and the grotesque aberrations into 
which it has always fallen in the hands of second-rate theologians 
who have attempted to know God as one may know the “ general 
conic.'* Hence also the tension between the affirmative and the 
negative moments in a metaphysic like that of Mr. Bradley. Hence 
equally the inevitable failure of “ positive science ** to complete 
its task of explaining everything. To explain everything would 
mean to get completely rid of all elements of “ bare fact,** to deduce 
the whole detail of existence from a body of “ laws," perhaps from 
a single “ law,** in themselves (or itself) “ evident to the intellect,** 
as Descartes tried to deduce physics from geometry, because 
geometry appeared to him to involve no postulates which are not 
immediately “ evident ** as true. In fact, we only “ rationalize ** 
nature, in the sense of eliminating “ bare fact ** for which no ex- 
planation is forthcoming, at one point by reintroducing it somewhere 
else, as M. Meyerson has insisted in his series of illuminating works 
on the philosophy of the sciences. And it is just because science 
is under this restriction that its interest is perennial ; if we could 
ever expect to “ complete ** it, we should have to anticipate a 
time when it woidd no longer interest us. Science is eternally 
progressive just because it is always tentative.^ 

The language used in the Republic of the “ Form of Good,'* as 
the last paragraph has si^gested, at once raises the question whether 
or not this form can be identified with God, of whom language of 
the same kind is used by Christian theologians and philosophers. 
We cannot answer this important question correctly except by 
making a distinctio sometimes forgotten. If the question means 
“ is the Form of Good another name for the God recognized in the 
Platonic philosophy ? *’ the answer must be definitely No, for the 
reason given by Burnet, that the good is a form, whereas God is 
not a form but a “ soul,** the supremely good soul. When we 
come to deal vnth the Laws, we shall see the importance for Plato's 
own thought of this distinction. It is just because his God is not 
a form that God can play the part the Platonic philosophy assigns 
to Him. But if we mean “ is the Good spoken of in the Republic 
identical with what Christian divines and philosophers have meant 

‘ The last word on the question whether the philosophy of the Republic 
and the dialogues generally is “ rationalism " or not is briefly this. If we 
could fully comprehend the good " we should see directly that it is through 
and through intelligible, and the only object wliich is wholly and perfectly 
intelligible ; as we never can comprehend it completely, there is, in fact, 
always something mysterious, not yet understood, about it. It is free from 
all self-contradiction, but it always contains ** surprises ** for us. We can 
“ see into it " to some extent, and it is the philosopher's duty to see further 
and further into it ; but you will never “ see through it." 
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by God ? " the answer must be modified. In one most important 
respect it is. The distinguishing characteristic of the " Form of 
Good is that it is the transcendent source of all the reality and 
intelligibility of everything other than itself. Thus it is exactly 
what is meant in Christian philosophy by the ens realissimum, and 
is rightly reprded as distinct from and transcendent of the whole 
system of its effects or manifestations. And, as in the ens 
realissimum oi Christian philosophers, so in the Form of Good " 
the distinction, valid everywhere else, between essentia and esse, 
So-Sem and Sein, falls away. In other language, it transcends 
the distinction, too often treated as absolute, between value and 
existence. It is the supreme value and the source of all other 
value, and at the same time it is, though “ beyond being,'' the 
source of all existence. This explains why, when a man at last 
comes in sight of it at the culmination of his studies in " dialectic," 
it is supposed to be grasped by direct vision, and for that reason is 
strictly " ineffable." Neither Plato nor anyone else could tell 
another man what the good is, because it can only be apprehended 
by the most incommunicable and intimate personal insight. Thus, 
as it seems to me, metaphysically the Form of Good js what Christian 
philosophy has meant by God, and nothing else. From the Christian 
standpoint, the one comment which would suggest itself is that 
since, on Socrates' own showing, the distinction between essence 
and existence falls away in the good, it should not properly be 
called one of the forms at all, and hence Socrates and Plato are not 
fully alive to the significance of their own thought when they speak 
of a " God " who is a and thus on a lower level of " reality " 
than the good. Their form of theism is only necessitated because, 
in fact though not in words, they are still haunted by a feeling 
that the good is, after all, a " value " or an essentia, and needs 
some intermediate link to connect it up with the hierarchy of 
" realities " or " existent^." On this point the last word of Greek 
constructive thought was said not by Plato but by Plotinus and 
Proclus. (Of course, also, we must remember that a specifically 
Christian philosophy is determined in its attitude towards the 
theistic problem by the fact that Christianity is an historical re- 
ligion. It starts with the fact of the " Word made flesh," itself a 
coalescence of existence and value, and to preserve its Christian 
character, it is bound to be true to that starting-point in its whole 
metaphysical construction.) 

{ h ) The Criticism of the Sciences.— In studying the criticism 
Socrates passes upon the sciences l his theory about their limi- 
tations, we must not be misled by t'le fact that he deals throughout 
only with the various branches of mathematics as recognized in 
the fifth century. This was inevitable because he had before him 
no other examples of systematic and organized knowledge. In 
principle what he has to say is readily applicable to the whole 
great body of more " concrete " sciences which has ^own up since 
his own day. If we speak of his comments as a criticism on the 
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mathematical method, we must understand the phrase "mathematical 
method " in the same wide sense in which it is to be understood 
in reading Descartes, as meaning simply the method which aims 
at knowing exactly what its initial assumptions mean, and at 
deducing their implications exactly and in the right order. This 
is the method of all genuine science whatsoever ; there is nothing 
in it, as Descartes rightly insisted, which involves any restriction 
to the special subject-matter, " number ard quantity " (and, in 
fact, pure mathematics themselves have long ago outgrown the 
restriction). The point of the criticisms is that the ^laOrifiaTa 
themselves do not and cannot succeed in being absolutely true to 
the ideal of method they set before themselves. This is why we 
find that if we are to pursue the path of science to the end, we are 
driven to recognize the reality of " dialectic " as the crowning 
science of all sciences, and to demand that the existing fjLaOrjfiaTa 
shall themselves be reconstituted on a more certain basis by the 
light of the dialectician’s results. The recognition of this necessity 
may well belong to the actual Socrates, since the most sensational 
thing in the whole history of fifth-century science had been the 
demonstration by the dialectician Zeno that the postulates of 
mathematics, as hitherto prosecuted by the Pythagoreans, contra- 
dict one another.^ To save mathematical science in the face of 
Zeno’s arguments it became necessary in the fourth century to 
reconstruct the whole system, and the reconstruction is preserved 
for us in the Elements of Euclid. The men by whom the actual re- 
construction was done, Eudoxus, Theaetetus, and their companions, 
so far as they are known to us, were all associates of Plato himself 
in the Academy, and ifyis quite certain that this revision of the 
accepted first principles of mathematics was one of the chief 
problems to which the school devoted itself. In the Republic, 
which is concerned with the fifth century, we naturally hear nothing 
about the way in which the difficulty was subsequently met, but 
we are allowed to hear of the imminent need that the work should 
be done. 

The main thought is quite simple. In all the sciences the objects 
we are really studying are objects which we have to think but 
cannot see or perceive by any of our senses. Yet the sciences 
throughout direct attention to these objects, which are, in fact, 
forms, by appealing in the first instance to sense. The geometer 
draws a figure which he calls a " square " and a line which he calls 

1 To take one of the simplest examples : you cannot advance a step in 
elementary geometry without recognizing that any terminated straight line 
can be bisected, and there is no doubt that the Pythagorean geometers 
made the assumption. But it is also one of their assumptions that points are 
" units having position.’* If this is so, since a ** unit ** cannot be split, when 1 
** bisect AB at C ** ; C cannot be a “ point of AB/' and, in fact, cannot be a 
“ point " at all. Thus one at least of /the assumptions, '* a straight line can 
be bisected at ** a point,** ** a point is a unit having position,** must be false. 
But the Pythagorean geometer cannot see his way to do without either. All 
Zeno*8 *' antinomies ** are of this type. 
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its " diagonal." But when he demonstrates a proposition about 
the square and its diagonal, the objects of which he is speaking 
are not this visible figure and this visible line but the square and the 
diagonal, and these, of course, we do not see except " with the 
mind’s eye " (vi. ^lod-e).^ (It would not even be true to say, like 
Berkeley, that what he is talking about is this visible figure and 
an indefinite plurality of others which are " like " it, for the simple 
reason that we can construct no visible figure at all which exactly 
answers to his definition of a "square.") Further, all through 
his reasoning^ the geometer or arithmetician depends on certain 
" postulates " {v 7 roBia-€L^) of which he " gives no account ’’ 
(\dyoq), such as the " postulate " that every number is either odd 
or even, or that there are just three kinds of angle. It is meant 
that these postulates are neither immediately self-evident, nor is 
any proof given of them. They are " synthcMc " in Kant’s sense 
of the word, and they are assumed without proof (vi. 5ioc-^^). 
Thus there are two initial restrictions on the thinking of the mathe- 
maticians, as represented by the existing state of their science. 
They depend upon sensible things like diagrams as sources of 
suggestion, though not as the objects of their ^ demonstrations. 
What cannot be " illustrated ’’ or " represented to the eye falls 
outside the scope of their science. And they make no attempt to 
reach real self-evidence in their initial postulates. They show 
that their theorems follow by logical necessity from a group of 
improved premisses, but they do not undertake to show that there 
is any necessity to admit these premisses themselves. Thus the 
whole body of conclusions is left, so to say, hanging in the air. 
The geometer’s " results ’’ in the end rest on a tacit agreement 
(oftoXoyta) between himself and his pupil or reader that the question 
whether his assumptions are justifiable shall not be asked. In 
strictness we cannot call the results " knowledge " so long as the 
assumptions from whicn they have been deduced are thus left 
unexamined (vii. 533c). ^ 

This suggests to us at once the possibility and necessity of a 
higher and more rigorous scienc-, “ dialectic." Such a science 
would differ from the sciences in vogue in two ways : (i) it would 
treat the initial postulates of the sciences as mere starting-points 
to be used for the discovery of some more ultimate premisses which 
are not " postulated," but strictly self-luminous and evident 
(dia*7ro^€Ta), a real " principle of everything,” and when it had 

1 We may readily supply further examples in illustration of the two points 
on which Socrates dwells. Thus the noti. a that the visible diagram is eitlier 
the object about which the geometer reasons, or at any rate, a necessary 
source of suggestion, is dispelled by the elementary consideration that e.g. a 
work on Conics commonly begins with propositions about the properties of the 
'* general conic." But you cannot draw even a rough diagram of a " general 
conic." So the other point is well illustrated by the labour spent for cen- 
turies on trpng to show that what we now know to be the arbitrary Euclidean 
postulate of parallels (that non-intersecting straight lines in the same plane 
are equidistant) is a necessity of thought. 
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discovered such a principle (or principles), it would then deduce 
the consequences which follow ; (2) and in this movement no 
appeal would be made to sensible aids to the imagination, the double 
process of ascent to the " starting-point of everything and descent 
again from it would advance from " forms by means of forms to 
forms and terminate upon them " (vi. 5116-c). In fact, we may 
even say that “ dialectic " would “ destroy " (dvaipeiv) the postu- 
lates of the existing sciences (ras wo^co-tis dvatpova-a, vii. 533c), 
that is, it would deprive them of the character of ultimate postu- 
lates by showing that — so far as they are not actually false, as 
they may turn out to be — ^they are?' consequences of still more 
ultimate truths. 

In this account of the aims of dialectic we recognize at once the 
method described in the Phaedo as that of o-KcVts eV Xoyois on 
which Socrates had fallen back after his disillusionment about 
Anaxagoras. Only here the special emphasis is thrown on just 
that side of the dialectic method which the immediate purposes of 
the Phaedo permitted us to dismiss in a single sentence. We are 
contemplating the procedure there said to be necessary if anyone 
disputes an initial “ postulate.’* In that case, the Phaedo told us, 
our ” postulate ” will require to be itself deduced as a consequence 
from one more ultimate, and the process will have to be repeated 
until we come to a postulate which all parties are content to accept. 
In the last resort this would, of course, involve deduction from some 
principle which can be seen to possess unquestionable internal 
necessity. Thus, so far, the Republic agrees exactly with the 
Phaedo about the task of “ dialectic,” except that it lays special 
stress on just that part qf it which had not to be taken into account 
in the Phaedo because the company there were aU willing to admit 
the doctrine of forms as a ” postulate ” without demanding any 
justification of it. It is clear from the Republic that if a disputant 
should refuse to make this admission, the theory of forms itself 
would require to be examined in the same way in which the postu- 
lates of the mathematician von Fach are to be investigated. In 
the one passage of the dialogues where any such examination is 
made, it is not put into the mouth of Socrates but into that of the 
Pythagorean Timaeus {Tim, 51b 7 ff.). 

Though Socrates naturally confines himself to criticisms of the 
sciences which had attained some degree of organization in his 
own day, it is obvious that they would apply with equal force to 
any others. Physics, chemistry, biology, economics are all full of 
undefined ” primitive notions ” and undemonstrated assumptions, 
and it is part of the work of the students of these sciences themselves 
to make a steady effort to ascertain just what their untested pre- 
suppositions are, and to consider how far they are really required, 
and how far they form a consistent system. The progress made 
by pure mathematics in the last half-century has largely consisted 
in a more accurate and complete statement of the " primitive 
notions ” and indemonstrable postulates ” of the science and the 
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elimination of numerous conscious or tacit " postulates " as actually 
false. Thus, for example, the process by which the Infinitesimal 
Calculus has been purged of bad logic and false assumptions, or 
the development of non-Euclidean geometry,*' is an excellent 
illustration of the self-criticism and self-correction of thought which 
Socrates and Plato call “ dialectic/* Socrates' complaint (vii. 
533c) about the mathematician who gives the name of science to a 
procedure in which the starting-point is something one does not 
know, and the conclusion and the intermediate steps “ combina- 
tions of things one does not know," would be a perfectly correct 
description of the contents of any average text-book of the Calculus 
in vogue seventy years ago. And it is manifest that the same sort 
of scrutiny is required by such notions as “ force,” " accelera- 
tion," “atomicity,” “evolution," “price." They are all inevit- 
ably in practical use long before the sciences which employ them 
have formulated any very precise account of their meaning, and 
the progress of science as science (as distinct from its application 
to “ commerce ") consists very largely in the steady correction of 
our first crude attempts to explain what we mean hy them. The 
physicist of to-day may, like Democritus, make the “ atomic 
structure of matter " a foundation-stone of his ^science, but he 
means by his “ atom " something Democritus would not have 
recognized as “ atomic " at all. Similarly we all talk of the “ evolu- 
tion " of species, but the view that new species originate by sudden 
and considerable “ mutations," if established, would change the 
whole character of the special “ Darwinian " postulate about the 
character of the process ; it would involve exactly what Socrates 
means by a “ destruction " of the postulate. Thus, so far, we may 
say that what the Republic calls “ dialectic " is, in principle, simply 
the rigorous and unremitting task of steady scrutiny of the in- 
definablcs and indemonstrables of the sciences, and that, in par- 
ticular, his ideal, so far ai the sciences with which he is directly 
concerned goes, is just that reduction of mathematics to rigorous 
deduction from expressly formula+ed logical premisses by exactly 
specified logical methods of which the work of Peano, Frege, White- 
head, and Russell has given us a magnificent example. 

But the “ reduction of all pure mathematics to logic " is only 
a part, and not the most important part, of what the Republic 
understands by “ dialectic." Such a unification of the sciences 
as the Republic contemplates would require a combination of the 
reduction of mathematics to logic with the Cartesian reduction of 
the natural sciences to geometry. When the task was finished, no 
proposition asserting “matter of fact," devoid of internal necessity, 
should appear anywhere among the premisses from which our con- 
clusions are ultimately drawn. The first principles to which the 
dialectician traces back all our knowledge ought to exhibit a self- 
evident necessity, so that science would end by transforming all 
“ truths of fact " into what Leibniz called “ truths of reason." 
This involves a still more significant extension of the range of 
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science.” It implies that in a completed philosophy the dis- 
tinctions between value and fact, essentia and esse, So-sein and Sein 
are transcended. The man who has attained ” wisdom ” would see 
that the reason why anything is, and the reason why it is what it is, 
are both to be found in the character of an ens realissimum of which 
it is self-evident that it is and that it is what it is, a self-explanatory 
“ supreme being.” This is why dialectic is said to culminate in 
direct apprehension of ” the good ” as the source of both existence 
and character. The thought is that all science in the end can be 
transformed into a sort of ” algebra,” but an algebra which is, 
as Burnet says, teleological. The den^and for such a science is, in 
fact, already contained by implication in the remark of Socrates in 
the Phaedo that he hoped to find in Anaxagoras a solution of the 
problem of the shape and position of the earth based on proof that 
“it is best ” that it should have just that shape and position and 
no other {Phaedo ()yd-e). When a modern biologist explains the 
structure of an organism by the notion of ” adaptation ” to its 
environment he is thus using on a small scale the principle which the 
Republic would make the supreme universal principle of all scientific 
explanation whatsoever. Only, of course, the biological concep- 
tion of ” adaptation ” stops short with a relative best ; the par- 
ticular environment of a particular species is taken as (relatively) 
constant and independent ; the ” best ” realized in the develop- 
ment of the species is adequate adaptation to that given environ- 
ment. When the principle is made universal, the ” best ” becomes 
an ethical and absolute best, since no place is left for an ” environ- 
ment ” of everything. The ” goodness of God,” or its equivalent, 
takes the place of the fjxed ” environment ” as that to which the 
structure of things is conceived as ” adapted.” 

We need not suppose that Plato imagined this programme 
for the completion of science as capable of actual execution by 
human beings. We have learned from the Symposium that ” philo- 
sophy ” itself is a life of progress, it is not those who are already 
in possession of “wisdom,” but those who are endeavouring after 
it, who philosophize. The Timaeus reminds us with almost weari- 
some repetition that, in physical science in particular, all our 
results are inevitably provisional, the best we can reach with our 
present lights, and that we must be prepared to see them all super- 
seded or modified. One of the standing contrasts between Plato 
and his great disciple Aristotle is just that this sense of the pro- 
visionality and progressiveness of science is so prominent in the 
one and so absent from the other. Plato never assumes, as Aristotle 
was so apt to assume, that he can do the world’s scientific thinking 
for it once for all. This apparent finality, which made Aristotle 
so attractive to the thinkers of the thirteenth century, who were 
just recovering the thought of “ Nature ” as a field for study on her 
own account, makes the real value of Aristotle’s science rather 
difficult for us to apprecialte to-day. Plato was far too true to the 
Socratic conception of the insignificance of human knowledge by 
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comparison with the vastness of the scientific problem to fall into 
the vein of cheap and easy dogmatism. But though the final 
** rationalization " of things may be an unattainable goal, there is 
no reason why we should not try to get as near to the goal as we 
can. If we cannot expel the element of “ brute fact ” for which we 
can see no reason from science, we may try, and we ought to try, 
to reduce it to a minimum. We cannot completely mathematize ** 
human knowledge, but the more we can mathematize it, the better. 
We shall see, when we come to speak of Plato’s oral teaching in the 
Academy, how earnestly he set himself to carry out the programme 
by getting behind the mere assumption of the forms as the last 
word in philosophy, and deducing the forms themselves from the 
good.” 

(c) It should be unnecessary to dwell on the point that, with all 
liis devotion to this demand for a critical metaphysic of the sciences, 
Plato is no champion of a mere vita contemplativa divorced from 
practical social activity. One could not even say that he, like 
Kant, conceives of “ speculative ” and ” practical ” reason as 
active in two distinct spheres of which one is subordinated to the 
other. To his mind, the two spheres arc inseparjible. The uni- 
fication of science is only possible to one who is illuminated by the 
vision of the Good which is the principle of the unification, and the 
Good is only seen by the man who Lives it. Hence the demand that 
the “ philosopher ” shall devote the best years of his working life 
to the arduous practice of governing, in all its details great or small, 
is only the other side of the conviction that without the ” heroic ” 
character no one will ever rise to the supreme rank in science itself. 
The ” philosopher ” is nccc^ssarily a missionary and a sort of lesser 
Providence to mankind because, on Socratic principles, the ** Good ” 
cannot be seen without drawing idl who see it into its service. The 
" philosophers’ ” social activity is all the more effective that it is 
not pursued directly for ^ts own sake, in the spirit of the well- 
meaning but tiresome persons of our own day who take up “ social 
work ” as they might take up typewriting or civil engineering, but 
issues naturally and inevitably, as a sort of “ by-product,” from 
their aspiration after something else, just as the ” great inventions ” 
of modern times regularly issue from the discoveries of men who 
were not thinking at all of the applications of science to convenience 
and commerce, or as art, literature, social life have all owed an 
incalculable debt to St. Francis and his ” little brethren,” who never 
gave a thought to any of them. 

(12) This desultory chapter may i'C brought to an end by a few 
remarks on the impressive picture of RepMic viii.-ix. about the 
stages of progressive degeneration through which personal and 
national character pass as the true ideal of life falls more completely 
out of view. It should be obvious that the primary interest of these 
sketches is throughout ethical, not political. The “imperfect” 
constitutions are examined in order to throw light on the different 
phases of personal human sinfulness, not in the interests of a theory 
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of political institutions. We see the sinfulness of even “ honour- 
able " ambition or " business principles/* when they are made the 
mainspring of a man's life, more clearly by considering the type 
of national character exhibited by a community in which these 
motives determine the character of national life. Socrates is still 
adhering to his declared purpose of using the " larger letters " 
to decipher the smaller. In the sketches themselves, Socrates is 
all through “ drawing with his eye on the object." We are told 
in so many words that Sparta has furnished the model for the 
picture of the second-best society, where education is neglected and 
the highest moral ideal is to display the character of a good fighting- 
man and sportsman, ix. the society in which " honourable ambition," 
the pursuit of the cursus honor um, is thought the supreme virtue. 
As mankind go, a community of this kind is not a bad one ; it is 
morally in a much healthier state than a society where every one 
regards " getting rich " as the great aim in life, and the " merchant 
prince " is the national hero. Rome, in its better days, would be 
an example of the kind of society intended, no less than Sparta. 
The point of Socrates* criticism is that when " ambition " becomes 
master instead of servant, it is not likely to remain " honourable " 
ambition, ambition to " serve." From the first, the ambition of 
the " timocratic " State has not been aspiration to be pre-eminent 
in the best things ; at their best, the Spartans made a very poor 
contribution to the positive pursuit of the highest life. When 
they were not at their best, their " ambition " took the form of 
mere devotion to military success ; and at their worst, they were 
mere aspirants to the exercise of power and the accumulation of 
the wealth to be got by "empire," as the " timocratic man,** in 
his old age, degenerates into the kind of character who is greedy 
of the power money will give him. It ought to have been im- 
possible to find any idealization of Sparta in the picture. As I have 
written elsewhere, it would be truer to say that in the Republic 
we discern the shadows of the third-century ephors and of Nabis 
behind the " respectable " figure of Agesilaus. 

It is generally admitted that the picture of the " democratic " 
city where every one does as he pleases, and the most typical of 
citizens is the gifted amateur who plays, as the mood takes him, 
at every kind of life from that of the voluptuary to that of the 
ascetic — a sort of Goethe, in fact — ^is a humorous satire on Athenian 
life and manners. Of course we should be alive to the further point 
that the satire would be wholly beside the mark if directed against 
the drab and decent bourgeois Athens of Plato's manhood. The 
burlesque is aimed directly against the Imperial democracy of the 
spacious days of Pericles when Athens was a busy home of world- 
commerce and the " new learning." If we read the description 
side by side with the famous Funeral Oration in Thucydides, we 
shall see at once that the very notes of Athenian life which Pericles 
there selects as evidence of its superiority are carefully dwelt upon 
by Socrates for the opposite purpose of proving that, for all its 
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surface brilliancy, such a life is at bottom so diseased that society 
is on the verge of complete collapse. I, at least, cannot avoid the 
conviction that Socrates sees in just what must have been the great 
charm of Athens for men like Sophocles, Protagoras, Herodotus — its 
apparently inexhaustible variety and freshness — the unmistakable 
“ symptoms of the end.** ^ (Perhaps he was not very far wrong. 
What would probably have been the issue of the Periclean age if 
Alcibiades, the incarnation of its energy and versatility, had returned 
triumphant from the subjugation of Sicily ? One may “ hazard a 
wide solution.**) 

We are given no hint of the source from which the picture of 
the intermediate society, where wealth is the great title to admira- 
tion and “ merchant princes *' control the national destiny, is 
taken. But I do not doubt that we can name the State which 
Plato has in mind. When we remember thet, as we see from 
allusions in the Laws and in Aristot]e*s Politics,^ there were just 
three cities whose constitutions impressed Greek thinkers by their 
appearance of being framed on definite principles — Sparta, Crete, 
and Carthage. I think it may safely be assumed that Carthage 
has supplied the hints for the Venice or Amsterdam of the Re- 
public, just as we may presume that Socrates has tlie Carthaginians 
more than anyone else in mind in the earlier passage where he 
remarks on the exceptional aptitude of Phoenicians ** for com- 
merce. The subsequent history of Carthage during the first two 
Punic wars affords an interesting commentary on what is said 
about the internal dissensions which paralyse the ** oligarchical 
city.** On the concluding argument, by which the life of respect 
for right is pronounced far superior in happiness to the life of sating 
one’s cupidities and ambitions,® there is no need to say much. The 
reasoning is that we have already met in the Gorgias, and turns on 
the application of the medical formula of ** depletion and recovery 
from depletion ** to the moral life. The “ passions,” like the 
physical appetites of hungt!r and thirst, are capable of no permanent 
and progressive satisfaction. You feed full to-day, but to-morrow 
finds you as hungry again as though to-day had never been. What 
you mistake for happiness has been only the temporary arrest of 
a ” depletion.** On the other hand, what you gain in knowledge 

^ Cf. V. Soloviev’s saying that visible and accelerated progress is a symp- 
tom of the end.” 

® Arist. Politics, B ii (12726 24 ff. ; note that Aristotle too comments 
on the "plutocracy ” of the Carthaginian scheme, and plutocracy is what is 
meant by " oligarchy ” in the Republic) For a reference to Carthage in the 
Laws, see Laws, 67461, written, no doubt, alter Plato’s association with affairs 
in Sicily had made Carthage very much of an actuality to him. Commerce 
made Carthage an object of interest to Athens in the Periclean age (Aristoph, 
Knights, 174), and it has been plausibly suggested that the great plague of 
the third year of the Archidamian war was brought to Athens from Carthage 
by infected merchandise. 

® Republic, ix. 5836 ff. Cf. 

" * Mete unto wombe and wombe eek ynto mete. 

Shall God destroyen bothe,' as Paulus seith." 
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and goodness is not won to-day to be " excreted " by the time to- 
morrow is upon you. It is permanently acquired. It is not 
with character and intellect as it is with bodily health, which is 
a mere balance between antithetic processes of waste and repair ; 
character and intellect are KTij^iaTa c« aUC. This is the reason 
for the distinction between the “ false pleasures of sensuality and 
ambition and the true '* pleasures of the philosophic life. 
The former are “false,” not in the sense that they are not 
really felt, but in the sense that they are not what they 
promise to be. “ Alle Lust will Ewigkeit,” but no Ewigkeit is to be 
got out of the / 3 tos ^tA.o(r(o)utaro9 or . the a truth 

which no special pleading for Hedonism can explain away. I wil^ 
add one final caution against possible misinterpretation. Plato 
credits the “ three lives ” with distinctive pleasures, much as Mill 
talks of a distinction of “ higher ” and “ lower ” in pleasure.^ 
But he gives a rational reason for his preference of the “ philo- 
sopher's ” pleasure where Mill gives an absurd one. Mill tries to 
persuade his readers that a jury of pleasure-tasters devoid of all 
moral principle would be unanimous in preferring the philosopher's 
pleasures, or, alternatively, that the dissentients may be disabled 
as no genuine connoisseurs.^ Plato gives the right reason for the 
preference, that the issue is one which must be decided by “ in- 
telligence,” and it is just intelligence which the philosopher has and 
his rivals have not. This is what John Grote also meant when he 
said that Mill's argument is based on a misconception of our reason 
for attaching weight to the philosopher’s verdict. We go to him 
not as Mill assumes, for evidence, but for authority,'^ 

See further : 

Nettleship, R. L. — ” Lectures on the Republic of Plato ” 
(vol. ii. of Philosophical Remains) ; Plato's Conception of 
Goodness and the Good \ The Theory of Education in Plato's 
Republic in Hellenica *, 61-165. 

Natorp, P. — Platons Ideenlehre, 175-2 15. 

Ritter, C. — Platon, ii. 3-39, 554-641 al. ; Platons Siaat, Darstel- 
lung des Inhalts. (Stuttgart, 1909.) 

Raeder, H. — Platons philosophische Entwickelung, 181—245. 

Barker, E. — Greek Political Theory : Plato and his Predecessors, 
145-268. 

Stewart, J. A. — Myths of Plato, 133-172 {Myth of Er), 471-474 
{Myth of the Earth-born) ; Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, 47-62. 

Shorey, P. — Plato's Republic, 

Di^s, A. — Introduction to the edition of the dialogue in the 
Collection des Universites de France, 

1 Republic, $^2ar-e. 

■ Mill's plea is a perfect example of the kind of argument the Greeks called 
a X 6 yos dvTLOTpipaiv, i.e. one which makes for neither party, because it can 
be equally well applied by the other. If the sage disables the judgment of 
the profligate on the plea that he must have lost the taste for the ** higher 
pleasures '* before he can prefer the lower, the profligate can equally retort on 
the sage with the adage about sour grapes. " You have taken to philosophy," 
he may say, " because you are physically too old to enjoy debauchery." 

* Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, p. 47. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PHAEDKUS^ 

T he Phaednis presents a double difficulty to the student of 
Plato’s work as a whole. What is its proper place in the 
series of the dialogue^ ? And what is its purpose ? Is it, 
as it professes to be, a discussion of the principles upon which 
“ rhetoric** (prose style) may be made into a ‘ science,” or is its 
real subject Eros ? Is Plato primarily concerned with the question 
of the use and abuse of sexual passion, or are the speeches Socrates 
delivers on this topic merely examples of the right and th^ wrong 
use of persuasive eloquence ? 

The first question, on examination, proves capable of being 
narrowed down to one which we may regard as of minor importance. 
No serious student of Platonic style now defends the singular theory 
of some critics in classical antiquity that the prominence of Eros 
in the dialogue and the loaded rhetoric of Socrates* encomium 
on him prove the work to be a youthful writing, perhaps the earliest 
of all the dialogues.^ It is matter of common agreement that, on 
stylistic grounds, the dialogue cannot be placed earlier than those 
works of Plato’s maturity as a writer with which we have been 
dealing in the last four chapters ; it cannot be far removed from 
the great quadrilateral in point of date. But there still remains 
the question whether it may be earlier than some of these four, or 
whether it is later than an of them. In particular, we have to ask 
whether the Phaedrus is earlier or later than the Republic, Argu- 
ments from stylometry cannot be vffioUy trusted in this case, since 
it is manifest that many of the peculiarities of language are due to 
deliberate imitation. On the whole, the stylometrists appear to be 
satisfied that the Phaedrus is the later of the two works, and this 
view is plausibly supported by the contention urged by H. Raeder, 
that some of the details of the mythical part of the dialogue are 
hardly intelligible except on the assumption that its readers would 
be familiar with Republic v. and the concluding myth of Republic x. 
I do not myself find the argument c Mi^'lusive.^ On the other hand, 

' On the problems connected with the aialogue, see inter cetera Thompson, 
Phaedrus, Introduction ; C. Ritter. Platon, i. 25O; H. Raeder, Platons philoso- 
phische Entwickelung, 245 flf. 

* Diogenes Laertius (iii, 25) mentions the theory ; Olympiodorus repeats 
the story as a fact. 

* Raeder sees in the mention of the “ journey of a thousand years ** on 
which the soul enters after each incarnation (Phaedrus, 249a) a reference to 
the fuller explanation in the Republic (615a). This is inconclusive, since the 

*99 
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as we shall see in the next chapter, there is convincing reason for 
thmking that the Theaetetus, which pretty certainly opens the group 
of «alogues of Plato's later life, was not written until about twenty 
years after the Republic and its immediate fellows, and it is perhaps 
hard to believe that so great a writer as Plato was absolutely silent 
through so long a period. Hence I have nothing to set against the 
conclusions of recent eminent scholars on the point, and would 
merely remark that the priority of the Republic is not absolutely 
demonstrable, and also that, in view of the difference in spirit 
between Republic and Theaetetus, we must fairly suppose the 
Phaedrus, if the composition falls in the interval between those two 
dialogues, to have been written early rather than late in the interval. 

The other problem is more difficult, and I would recommend 
the reader to suspend his judgment on it until he has followed our 
analysis of the dialogue. My own opinion is on the side of those 
who regard the right use of “rhetoric “ as the main topic, for the 
following simple reason. In Socrates, with whom the “ tendance 
of the soul “ was the great business of life, it is quite intelligible 
that a discussion of the use of rhetoric or anything else should be 
found to lead up to the great issues of conduct. If the real subject 
of the Phaedrus were sexual love, it is hard to see how its elaborate 
discussion of the possibility of applying a scientific psychology 
of the emotions to the creation of a genuine art of persuasion, or 
its examination of the defects of Lysias as a writer, can be anything 
but the purest irrelevance. 

In structure the dialogue is of the simplest type. Socrates falls 
in with Phaedrus who is, under medical advice, taking a consti- 
tutional in the country /)utside the city walls, and, for the sake of 
his company, joins him; departing for once from his preference for 
the streets of the town. He soon persuades Phaedrus to sit down 
by the bank of the Ilissus under the shade of a plane tree ; the 
conversation which ensues takes place here and is strictly tete-d-iete. 
As for the supposed date of the conversation, it can be approximately 
fixed by the opening sentences. Lysias, who figures as a mere lad 
in the Republic, is now at the height of his fame as a writer of Aoyot 
(228^1), and is living at Athens (2276). We may add the further 
detail that Polemarchus is also alive and, according to Socrates, 
“ has betaken himself to philosophy ” (2576), also that Isocrates, 
though still young, is already rivalling Lysias in his profession ; 
Socrates anticipates that he may either throw Lysias and all former 
professors of it into the shade, or even aspire to a still higher calling, 

period seems in both cases to be taken over from current Orphic 1113 thology. 
So the reference to the “ lots which play a part in assigning a new body to 
the soul (Phaedrus, need not be to Republic 61yd, since the k\^pol appear to 
be Orphic (Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, 190 n. 3). Still less convincing is 
the argument that the Phaedrus tacitly presupposes the doctrine of the ** parts 
of the soul ** expounded in Republic iv., since this is equally true of the Gorgias, 
as we have seen, and the doctrine appears to be a piece of fifth-century Pythag- 
oreanism. Raeder's other arguments are complicated by the assumption 
that the dialogue contains a polemic against Isocrates. On this vide infra. 
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for " there really is philosophy in him " (279«). The conversation 
thus falls at some date between 41 1, when Polemarchus and Lysias 
returned to Athens from Thurii, and the year of anarchy, 404—3, 
when Polemarchus fell a victim to the " Thirty/' The tradition 
was that Isocrates was some seven years older than Plato, so that 
his birth would fall about 435 b.c. ; as he survived the battle of 
Chaeronea (338 b.c.), he cannot well have been born much if any 
earlier ; hence he would be about twenty-four in 41 1 and thirty-one 
in the “ year of anarchy." A date intermediate between 41 1 and 
404 is thus required by the supposed facts. We note then that 
Phaedrus must now be between five and twelve years older than 
when we met him in the Symposium ; no lad (for he figured in the 
Protagoras), but a man at lea^^t approaching forty ^ ; Socrates is a 
yipixiv, a man of at least sixty and perhaps more. 

When Socrates falls in with Phaedrus, the time of day is already 
close on noon (this explains why the pair so soon take rest under the 
plane-tree). Phaedrus has spent the early morning listening to a 
brilliant and paradoxical >.oyos — ^we should call it an essay — ^by 
Lysias in defence of the thesis that a lad should be kinder to a 
wooer who is not " in love " than to one who is. He has the written 
text with him. and Socrates professes to believe that he is taking 
his solitary stroll for the express purpose of getting it by heart. 
The main point of the short and playful conversation between 
Socrates and Phaedrus as they make their way to the place they 
have chosen for their siesta (227-230) is to pitch the ethical key 
for what is to follow. Socrates is not interested in the " rationaliza- 
tion of myths," like that of Boreas and Orithyia, because he is pre- 
occupied with a graver problem, that of learning to " know him- 
self " ; he is indifferent to the charms of the country, because the 
trees, unlike the men he meets in the streets, can " teach him 
nothing " that bears on this supreme topic, the moral being of man. 
These remarks prepare us i^r the moral earnestness with which the 
merits of Lysias’s essay and the possibilities of rhetoric are to be 
treated in the body of the dialogue. 

The Essay of Lysias (230^-:i34c). — It has been disputed 
whether the discourse Phaedrus proceeds to read is an authentic 
composition of Lysias or a brilliant imitation of his style by Plato 
himself. There is no evidence either way, but for my own part, I 
feel that we must agree with those scholars, including Lysias' 
latest editor, Hude, who regard the essay as genuine. No one 
doubts Plato's ability to compose a Aoyos foi Lysias with perfect 
fidelity to the style of the supposed a ubor. But, since the dialogue 
ends with severe and formal censure oi Lysias, founded on a search- 
ing criticism of the Uyoq, I find it difficult to believe that the 
document is an invention. It would be self-stultifying to publish 
a severe criticism of a well-known author based on an imitation of 
him which the critic had composed for his own purposes and could 

* The same point is taken by Parmentier, Bulletin de V association Guillaunu 
Bud 6 , No. 10, p. 4. 
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not expect readers to take as authentic. One might as well suppose 
that Berkeley could have made the point he wants to make in 
Alciphron about the false glitter and shallowness of Shaftesbury 
by composing an imitation of the Characteristics. Plato’s purpose, 
like Berkeley's, demands that the attack should be made on work 
which is both genuine and admired by the circles whose literary 
and moral false taste is to be exposed. Hude seems to me fully 
justified in printing the discourse as part of his text of Lysias. 

The thesis of Lysias, we must remember, would be an offensive 
paradox even to the section of Athenian society which practised 
“ unnatural ” aberrations. The fa^ionable theory was that the 
relations in question are ennobled when they are inspired by genuine 
romantic " attachment, but not otherwise, as is taken for granted 
by the encomiasts of them in the Symposium. To suffer the 
advances of an epacmrjq from calculations of advantage was regarded 
as the basest thing a Greek lad could do. For a modern parallel 
to the paradox we might imagine a clever essay written to show that 
Tom Jones's conduct towards Lady Bellaston is morally more 
innocent than his affair with Molly Seagrim. We must not suppose 
that Lysias intends his argument to be taken seriously. He simply 
means to exhibit his cleverness by showing how good a case he can 
make out for the worst conduct, much as a clever writer to-day 
might amuse himself and his readers by an essay on the moral 
elevation of a bomb-throwing " Communist." But there are theses 
wliich cannot be defended and arguments which cannot be employed, 
even in jest, without revealing deep-seated moral depravity or 
insensibility ; the kind of cleverness which sustains such theses 
by the use of such arguments is a real moral danger to the com- 
munity and requires to be coimtered, as it is by Socrates, with better 
morality and superior wit. 

The discourse may be summarized very briefly ; it is throughout 
an appeal to considerations of " utility " in the most sordid sense 
of the word. One is likely to make one's price much more effectively 
out of a suitor who is a cold sensualist. Romantic love has its 
fits of repentance and its lovers' quarrels ; it changes its object, 
and when it docs so, it passes into hate and scorn. It imperils 
reputation, since the romantic suitor " blabs " of his success, while 
the business-like sensualist knows how to hold his tongue. The 
" lover " is notoriously jealous and tries to monopolize his beloved ; 
the cool sensualist does not object to going shares with rivals recom- 
mended by their wealth or other qualities.^ The " lover " is 
attracted by physical charm before he has considered the suita- 
bility of the connexion in other respects ; the man who is not " in 
love " chooses carefully. The lover's judgment is blinded by his 
passion, and this makes him the worst of confidants and advisers. 
He flatters one's weaknesses and quarrels with one's better qualities. 
On all these grounds it is alfeurd to expect solid and lasting advan- 
tage from one’s complaisances towards him. (Manifestly such a 
* Like our own Charles II, to take an actual example. 
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discourse, apart from the moral turpitude which pervades it, is 
really a failure, considered merely as a defence of its thesis. L3^ias 
gives a number of excellent reasons for thinking that it is bad to 
grant favours to a lover ; he has given no reason for thinking 
that it may not be as bad, or worse, to grant them to a sensual 
man of the world.” The speech is thus, judged by any reasonable 
sttadard, bad rhetoric, as well as bad ethics, a point which Socrates 
will not be slow to make.) 

Socrates professes at first to have paid no attention to the 
matter of the discourse. He was attending wholly to its stylistic 
qualities, and these even Lysias himself could hardly approve, 
since it was full of empty repetition and tautology. The mere 
recollection of what poets like Sappho and Anacreon have said about 
love would enable a man to make a much better speech on the same 
theme. Lysias has in fact shown no ” invention ” in his essay ; he 
has merely dwelt on one obvious point, the ” blindness ” and 
irrationality of the lover's passion,” a point no one could miss. The 
whole merit of his performance, if it has any, must be looked 
for in the arrangement (Sta^eo-is) of this commonplace material. 
Phaedrus himself admits this (2^6a-d), but challenges Socrates, if 
he can, to treat the same theme (t'Tro^ccrt?), the admitted ” madness ” 
of the lover’s passion, better than Lysias has done. Socrates 
accepts the challenge, with a prayer to the Muses to make up for 
his well-known ignorance by the aid of their ” inspiration.” With 
this preface he makes a rival speech on the theme, only carefully 
introducing one slight but significant modification. The supposed 
speaker, in his discourse, is to be not a cold-blooded sensualist 
making a disgraceful ” business proposition,” but a ” lover ” astute 
enough to cloak his passion under an appearance of indifference. 
(This gives Socrates a double advantage over Lysias. He safe- 
guards his own character by abstaining from even a playful defence 
of a morally disgraceful ti.esis, and he leaves himself free, if he 
pleases, to urge subsequently that the apparent reasonability 
of the speech is only the simulated ^nationality of a madman, since 
the client into whose mouth it is pui is really inspired all the time 
by “ romantic ” unreason.) 

First Speech of Socrates. — ^Thesis : It is Bad to Listen to 
the Blandishments of a ** Lover” (237^-241^^. — ^The first requisite 
for all sound deliberation is to know the real character of the object 
about which we are deliberating. Since the question is whether 
one should yield to a lover, we must start by understanding what 
” love ” is, and what it aims at, and whether it is for our good or 
tor our harm. ” Love ” is, of course, a desire or craving for some- 
thing. Now there are two principal types of desire — the ” inborn ” 
craving for the pleasant, and the desire for the ” best,” which is not 
inborn, but has to be acquired, and is based on judgment (8ofa) — 
and there is often a clash between the^two. The victory of judg- 
ment (So^a) in this conflict over appetitive craving is what we 
call sophrosyne \ the victory of appetite over our judgment of good 
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we call lust " or “ passion " (v/Bpis:). “ Love ” (cpws, sexual 
passion) is one special variety of or " lust." It is the prev- 
alence of violent desire for the pleasant uninformed by rational 
judgment of good, when aroused by physical beauty (238c). The 
question before us, then, is whether it is for the benefit or for the 
hurt of the party who has aroused such a passion to gratify it. 
And here, Socrates says, he will give the rein to an almost " poetical " 
eloquence with which he feels himself inspired beyond his ordinary, 
perhaps by the surroundings in which he is speaking. (The arti- 
ficial graces of Lysias are to be met by the " unstudied eloquence " 
of the “ heart.") 

The " lover,” being a slave to his pleasures, will, of course, 
desire his beloved to be the pliant minister to them, and will hate 
everything which makes him less subservient, and gives him any 
kind of personal independence. Now wisdom, valour, even ready 
wit and eloquence themselves, tend to give one an independent 
personality, and for that reason a " lover " will object to them in 
the object of his passion. His jealousy will prompt him to exclude 
the beloved from all intercourse which would " make a man " of 
him, and above all from " divine philosophy." The last thing 
he will desire is that his " minion's " charm for himself should be 
endangered by the acquisition of intelligent and manly qualities of 
soul. In the next place, he will resent the acquisition of hardy and 
manly physical qualities such as make one of worth in " war and 
other necessities " ; he will deliberately, for his own pleasure, try 
to keep the cpw/xcvos to a soft and effeminate course of life. Finally, 
he will be anxious to isolate his victim from all the influences of 
family affections ; he. will object to his having any financial in- 
dependence, or to his marrying and forming a family of his own, 
since he resents whatever tends to emancipate the victim from the 
position of mere minister to his own selfish pleasure. Thus the 
" lover " is an enemy to the good alike of the victim’s soul, of his 
body, and of his estate. (We see that Socrates* pretence of being 
carried out of himself on a flood of " inspired " eloquence must not 
be taken too seriously. He is deliberately observing the rules of 
arrangement which Lysias had neglected. His theme is nominally 
that of Lysias, the jealous and petulant selfishness of the "lover." 
But he has carefully articulated his argument and avoided vain 
repetition by grouping the effects of the lover's jealousy on his 
victim under the heads of mind, body, estate. This has given him 
further the opening for lifting the whole argument to a worthier 
moral level by insisting on the supreme importance of the moral 
goods which are jeopardized by complaisance. Considered simply 
as an example of effective pleading, Socrates* speech has thus 
stylistic advantages over that of Lysias which far outweigh his 
neglect of the verbal graces and prettinesses of the other.) 

The speech ends with* a further consideration. Connexion 
with an Ipacr-rq^ has been shown to be productive of evil to mind, 
body, and fortune. We may add, as a minor point, that besides 
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being " harmful/* it is also not even pleasant. Association with a 
flatterer or a kept mistress is also hurtful, but the palliative can 
be urged that, at any rate, these are “pleasant vices/' But in 
the connexion of the iparrrrjs with his victim, the victim does not 
even get the pleasure ; such as it is, it is all on the side of the other 
party ,* the victim's position is intolerable, and he only sustains 
it on the strength of promises of solid advantages, which the “ lover” 
will not implement, when once he has had his wicked will and sated 
himself. The “ love ” of the cpao-njs is thus the proverbial love of 
the wolf for the lamb. 

Even Phaedrus can see that this discourse, though it gives good 
reasons against bestowing favours on a “ lover,” does nothing to 
advance the plea of the suitor who is not “ in love.” Socrates, who, 
of course, did not mean to act as advocate for such a client, suggests 
that it would be enough to add that such a pers'^n is in all respects 
the very opposite of the lover whose faults we have exposed. He 
is about to take his leave of Phaedrus with this remark, when “ the 
divine sign ” checks him. He professes to understand this as a 
warning that, since Eros is a god, he has committed an impiety 
by denouncing him and must purge himself of his contempt by a 
palinode, as Stesichorus did when he had blasphemed Helen. If 
a real gentleman had overheard either the speech of Lysias or that 
which Socrates has just delivered, he would have imagined that he 
was listening to persons brought up among “ common sailors,” in- 
capable of understanding what a free man means by “ love.” 
Thus the point of the “palinode” is to be that it is a recanta- 
tion of the identification of €pu>s with a brutal physical appetite 

Second Speech of Socrates (244^?-256e). — The True Psychology 
of Love, — ^The ground on which we have so far maintained that 
it is better to associate with one who is not in love than with a 
“ lover ” is that the lover is “ beside himself ” (^atVerat), but the 
man who is not in love retains his sanity, and sanitj^ is better than 
“ madness.” This is the propositi-^n we are now to recant. It 
would be true if there were only one kind of frenzy, common mad- 
ness. But there is an inspired “ frenzy ” which is productive of 
good we could not equally obtain in a state of sanity and control 
of ourselves. One of its forms is prophecy ; the priestess of Delphi, 
who predicts in a state of “ exaltation,” is far superior as a prophet 
to diviners who predict the future by calculations based on the 
flight of birds and similar omens ; a second form is the “ exaltation ” 
of the authors of “ purifications ” “ initiations,” “ founders of 

^ The definition of from which the .speech ol Socrates started was 
correct in the sense that it is a true definition of what Lysias had called 
in formulating his thesis. Hence it was rightly adopted also by .Socrates for 
the immediate purpose of showing how the same thesis might have been 
treated with less superficiality and without idle repetition. But. as we shall 
see, it is not in fact an adequate account of even guilty and degraded human 
“ love/' to call it a craving for a certain physical “ exoneration." (Even an 
unholy love if it is " love " at all — is the pollution of a high sacrament.) 
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religions ** as we should say ; a third is the inspiration of the poet. 
No one who attempts to compose poetry in a state of “ sanity " 
by rules of art ever achieves anything great (244^-2455) . The 
madness of the lover, as we shall find, is a fourth form of this divine 
“ frenzy " which is so much wiser than the wisdom of the world.^ 
We intend to show, that, if the lover is mad, his madness is an 
inspiration from heaven and may be a great blessing. To prove 
this we must lay down the principles of a sound psychology ; we 
must see what is the nature, and what the actions and passions 
of the soul. 

In the first place, the soul is immortal (245c), a statement which 
means to a Greek that it is divine. The proof of this is that what- 
ever is always in motion is immortal, and the soul is always in 
motion. The minor premiss of this syllogism is again proved thus. 
The soul is the source and initiator of its own motions ; its motions 
are not communicated from without, but spontaneously originated 
from within. Thus they were never started by anything else, and, 
as the soul itself is the first fountain of them, they can never come 
to an end. If the soul could come to an end, there would be an 
end of nature and becoming universally (245^) — a statement which 
implies that souls are the only things which can move from within, 
and so the only possible sources of movement. The soul may thus 
be rigorously defined as ‘'that which moves itself " (246a).* But 

^ To appreciate this doctrine aright, we must neither forget the habitual 
** irony " of Socrates nor exaggerate it. The key to his meaning is given by 
his well-known theory about the poets. He found the poets unable to explain 
in bald prose what they meant by their finest passages, or how they came by 
them. Hence he classes them among the persons who think they have a 
knowledge which they really have not. They are not alive, whatever they 
may suppose, to the full significance of their best work. He does not, of 
course, mean to suggest either that the great things in Sophocles or Euripides 
are not really great, or that great poetry may be nonsense. It means more 
than the poet himself in his “ uninspired " hours could tell you, and this shows 
that some influence which the poet cannot wholly control has been speaking 
through him. In the same way, though it is part of his irony to dwell on the 
alleged benefits conferred on men by the trance-utterances of the l^thia or 
the “ purifications ’* devised by abnormal and eccentric “ religious geniuses," 
it is quite consistent with his habitual attitude to " things divine " that he 
should suppose a higher power to use such vehicles for revealing the future, 
and admit the real healing effects of some " initiations " and " purifications " 
on the body and mind. The great defect he finds in poetry as in fj-avriK^ is 
just that the spirits of the prophets are not subject to the prophets. Hence 
you cannot depend on the Pythia's predictions, and hence also the great poet 
is apt to decline into bathos or nonsense as much as the Shad well to deviate 
(occasionally) into sense. 

* This argument, in an expanded form, is reproduced in the Laws, as we 
shall see, and treated there as the sufficient proof both of the existence of 
God and of the immortality of the soul. Unlike the arguments of the Phaedo 
it has no special connexion with the theory of the forms. But it would be 
I ash to say that its introduction shows that we are dealing with a post-Socratic 
development of Plato’s own thought, since in principle the argument is that of 
Alcmaeon of Crotona that the soul is immortal because it " is like immortal 
things, and is like them in the point that it is always in motion " (Aristot. 
de Anima, 405^30). Hence the argument must have been well known to 
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what is the character of this ** self -moving '* source of all move- 
ment ? For our purposes, we may content ourselves with an 
analogy. It is like a charioteer with a pair of winged steeds, 
forming a single living whole.i In the case of the gods, driver and 
horses are all as good as they can possibly be ; in the human soul, 
the driver has to manage two horses of different strain, and this is 
what makes his task so difficult. While the horses keep their wings, 
they travel round the circuit of heaven and the soul " administers " 
the Cosmos. But they may lose their wings and fall to earth ; the 
soul then acquires an earthly body which seems to be able to move 
itself (though it is really moved by the soul within it), and it is this 
complex of body and soul which we call the mortal “ animal."' 
By analogy we come commonly to think of God (falsely) as a being 
with a soul and body which are never separated by death ( 246 (i). 

(We see at once that we are dealing in a paral'le with the three 
parts "" of the soul ; the driver is judgment, the tw'o horses are 
honour ** or “ mettle ** and “ appetite."" If we press the details, 
they imply that all three “ parts "" are present not only in the soul 
which has not yet put on the garment of the flesh, but in the gods, 
who are never embodied at all. This would be quite at variance 
wdth the hints of the Republic and the express teaching of the 
Timaeus, But it is not really permissible to extract metaphysics 
from mythical details which are necessitated by simple regard 
for the coherency of the pictorial representation.) 

The myth proceeds to describe the life of all souls under the 
image of a great festal procession. The souls progress, under the 
leadcrsliip of the gods, round the whole compass of the heavens, 
maintaining the universal order of things. The goal of the whole 
pilgrimage is reached by an ascent to a region outside the whole 
heaven, the plain of reality,'" where the procession pauses and 
enjoys a Sabbath rest in the contemplation of ‘‘ bodiless reality, 
without figure, colour, oi tangible quality "" (in other words the 
forms) ; this is the true home of souls, and the source of their 
spiritual food. Thus the thought is that it is in the strength of this 
pure contemplation that gods and 5iien alike execute the practical 
task of establishing and maintaining natural and moral order in the 
realm of mutability and becoming. Like Moses they make every- 
thing after the pattern they have seen in the mount."’ The gods, 
of course, achieve this “ steep ascent of heaven " with complete 
success ; they actually conduct their living chariots out of the 
whole region of “ nature '" to the goal outside it. With men it is 
otherwise. The best of them only «^'icceed for a time in getting 
their heads above the visible region, and attaining a glimpse of 

Socrates, who alludes to the views of Alcmaeon about the brain as familiar to 
himself in the autobiographical narrative of the Phaedo. 

^ Phaedma 246a, (rufi<f»vTiiJ dvvdfji€i viroirripov fcu70vs re Kal ijviSxov. 

<rviJL<f>&rii) hcie should mean, as the word regularly does in Plato, literally con- 
creiae, “ grown together into one.^* It is inserted in order to insist on the 
unity 'ol the individual mind. Wc are to think of the driver and his horses as 
a single organism. 
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what lies wholly beyond it, and then redescend. The worse are 
thrown into complete confusion by the restiveness of the horse of 
inferior strain and the unskilfulness of the horseman. Their horses 
lose their wings, and horses and horseman sink to earth, not to 
regain their old place until the wings of- the soul have grown afresh. 
The magnitude of the fall is shown by the kind of life which the 
now incarnate soul leads in the body. Those who have “ seen 
most become philosophers, lovers of beauty, musical men or 
lovers ; then follow in descending order, law-abiding kings and 
soldiers, men of affairs and business, athletes and physicians, 
prophets and " initiators," poets and artists, mechanics and 
farmers, professional sophists and demagogues, tyrants. The rule 
which applies to all is that after each life a man receives the rewards 
of the deeds done in the body. None may recover his wings and 
return to the place from which he fell until ten thousand years are 
over, except one who chooses to live the life of the " philosopher or 
philosophic lover ’’ three times in succession. For such a man the 
ten thousand years are reduced to three thousand.^ For others 
the scheme includes, like that of the Republic, reincarnations in 
animal as well as in human bodies, but no soul can finally recover 
its wings after such a degradation until it has once more been 
reincarnated in human form, for the recovery of the soul's wings 
is only effected by recollection of the things of which the soul 
caught a glimpse when it was following the great procession of the 
gods, and it is only man to whom the experiences of sense suggest 
these recollections. A man in whom these recollections are being 
awakened is popularly thought " distracted," from his loss of 
interest in the things <)ther men take seriously, but he is really 
" inspired " {IvOovo-id^oiv),'^ 

Now our sensible experiences only suggest few and faint images 
of righteousness and temperance and the other forms, but beauty 
is much more impressively adumbrated in sense-experience, and 
the effect of the experience in awakening "recollection " is therefore 
exceptionally startling. In the soul which has all but lost the 
impression of heavenly beauty, the effect of its earthly adumbra- 
tion is to provoke "brutal" appetite (rerpaTroSo? vofxov, 250^) for 
intercourse with the beautiful body. But in a soul fresh from deep 
contemplation of spiritual beauty, the sight of earthly beauty 

^ Thus the scheme is the same as that of the myth of Er in the Republic. 
The assumption is that the normal extreme limit of human life is a hundred 
years. Reincarnations take place once in a thousand years in order that the 
rewards and punishments at the end of each incamation may be on a tenfold 
scale. The privilege of escape from the wheel after three incarnations and 
the hope that in general it will be achieved after ten, are not mentioned in the 
Republic, but I suspect Orphic origin for part at any rate of this. Empedocles 
fixes the soul’s period of exile from heaven at 30,000 ** seasons " (Fr. 115, 
R.P., 1 81), and we may suspect that he is reckoning three Ctpai to the year, 
fap, e^poSi On the details of the Phaedrus myth the student should 

consult the full commentary in Stewart's Myths of Plato. 

• Cf. Browning's Epistle of KarshUh with its treatment of Lazarus as " the 
madman," or St. Paul’s language about the " foolishness " of the Cross. 
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arouses religious awe and worship ; the soul's wings begin to sprout, 
and this process, like the getting of teeth, is a mingled one of un- 
easiness with intervals of relief, pain in the absence of the beloved, 
rest and pleasure in his company. Hence the lover gladly forsakes 
all other society, neglects his property, and throws convention to 
the wind, so long as he can win the society in which he is getting his 
heart's desire. Men call this “ being in love " ; it is really growing 
one's spiritual wings again (2^od-2^2c). What sort of person will 
provoke this passion is a matter of the lover's peculiar temperament. 
In the best type of man the qualities which awaken it are " love of 
wisdom " and a " commanding personality " (252^) ; others are 
attracted by different gifts. In every case the “ lover " aims at 
moulding the being he '' idolizes " into the more and more perfect 
image of the god " whom both serve, and the affection between 
them grows with every fresh step of the process •'252c;-253c). 

But we must remember what we said about the difference in 
strain between the horses of the human soul. The better horse is 
modest and chivalrous, a “ thorough-bred " ; the worse horse is a 
“ bolter." So when the charioteer is wrapt in the contemplation 
of the beloved, the better horse modestly holds himself in, but the 
worse " bolts," in spite of rein and whip, from lust after carnal 
delight. The worse horse may be often " pulled to his haunches," 
but he persists in his struggles, and the time of really fierce tempta- 
tion comes when the passion which began on one side is reciprocated 
on the other. If the temptation is successfully resisted, the pair 
have won one out of the three " Olympic victories " necessary to 
release them from incarnation in the flesh. Henceforward they have 
mastered the evil in themselves and won their freedom. But if 
their lives are directed only to the second-best, " honour," in the 
place of the first-best, " wisdom," the evil horse may get his way in 
an unguarded moment, and then there will be other such moments 
in their lives, though not 11. my, as their conduct has not commended 
itself to their " whole souls." Their attachment will be real, but 
not so real as that of the pair who have won the mastery over them- 
selves. At death, they are still " //ingless " though " desirous to 
be winged," and even this is a gain. It is at least a beginning of 
the journey heavenwords, and the rest will come (2 53^-2 5 

This, then, is what association with a true lover may bestow ; 
intimate relations with the man who is " not in love " lead to a 
meanness of soul, falsely taken for a virtue, and a nine- thousand- 
years' period of " folly," spent on and under the earth. May 
Eros accept this recantation, grant Socrates not to lose his " skill 
in matters of love," and punish Lysias by converting him, as his 

^ The power and insight with which this account of the conflict between 
the spirit and the flesh is written should not mislead us into supposing that it 
must be concealed autobiography. Comparison with what Alcibiades says 
in the Symposium about the relations between himself as a boy and Socrates 
suggests that the model for Plato's picture of the lover who has come through 
the sev erest temptation unsmirched is to be found in Socrates and his behaviour 
to ihe beautiful and petulant boy. 


II 
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brother Polemarchus has already been converted, to philosophy ^ 
(256^257^?). 

Phaedrus is delighted with the fine speech to which he has just 
listened. Lysias himself could hardly match it. Perhaps he would 
not try ; he is a touchy man and was recently gravely offended by a 
politician who had called him a mere writer of speeches in de- 
preciation. But, says Socrates, politicians who affect to despise 
discourse- writing " are only disguising envy under the mask of 
contempt. They are vain enough of the decrees they propose 
and carry, and what is a decree but the record of a “ discourse 
to which the author has prefixed the? names of its admirers, “ the 
council or “ the people " ? And how much vainer a man is when 
his “ discourses *' are preserved in perpetuity as the “ laws " of 
a State. Clearly, if there is any discredit it is not in composing 
discourses, but in composing them ill. And this raises the whole 
question, what is good writing ? {z^Sd). This is the sort of problem 
which it gives an educated man real pleasure to discuss. If we 
neglect it and prefer to sleep out the warm noon-tide, the cicadae 
over our heads may carry our bad report to their patrons the 
Muses. ^ Accordingly, we now find ourselves launched on a serious 
inquiry into the problem of style. What is a good style ? 

The Principles of Style (z^ge-zySb), — (Nominally the ques- 
tion under discussion is that of the canons of a sound rhetoric, 
but we shall see that it rapidly expands into a consideration of the 
character of '' style in literature in general. A speaker or writer 
has a case of which he wishes to convince his hearer or reader. 
The question is what principles may be laid down for the presenta- 
tion of this case in the ^ay which will be most effective. Thus the 
considerations urged by Socrates bear as much on the written ex- 
position of a subject in an essay or a treatise as upon the spoken 
presentation of it to an audience. The reason for approaching the 
topic primarily from the side of spoken discourse is simply that, 
in the age of Socrates, there was no serious prose literature in 
existence. The one still extant prose work of importance of an 
earlier date than the supposed conversation between Socrates and 
Phaedrus was the book of Herodotus. The ** pre-Socratic philo- 
sophers " had, indeed, attempted to state their views about (fsva-L^ in 
a sort of prose ; the Periclean age saw the first written manuals 
of *' rhetoric ” and medicine, and the first written discussions of 
ethical and political problems. But the writers of Te'xvat made 
no pretensions to style, and their compositions were not regarded 
as "literature." Literary prose, as a vehicle for the artistic 
expression of reflection upon life, was the creation of Isocrates, 

^ The point of the remark about Polemarchus is unknown. Had he, as 
would be Quite possible, fallen in with some belated survivor of the downfall 
of the Pythagoreans during his years in Italy ? E.g. with Philolaus ? 

* Note the allusion in 2^gd to the saying familiar from the Phaedo that 
philosophy is the /aowtikt). It is assumed that the saying is already 

current ; hence we cannot be far wrong in supposing that its origin was 
Pythagorean. 
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and at the assumed date of the conversation, Isocrates is still 
simply a composer of speeches to be delivered in the law-courts.) 

It would seem obvious that the first prerequisite of a really 
good discourse ” is that the deliverer of it should know the truth 
about his subject. Yet the accepted view is that this is unnecessary. 
To compose a telling speech you need not know what are the SiWa, 
the rights and wrongs of the case ** ; you need only know what 
the audience who are to decide the issue think right and wrong. 
You win your case by appeal to the prejudices of your hearers." 
But this view will not bear examination. It would be a comic 
situation if Phaedrus, being under the impression that the word 
" horse " means a donkey, should be persuaded by a discourse on 
the usefulness of the horse in war to provide himself with a donkey ^ 
against his next campaign. It would be worse than comical if 
a public man with a persuasive tongue confused evil with good and 
led the community to embark on a policy based on the confusion. 
This would not be statesmanship, but the reverse of it. Possibly, 
however, the professors of rhetoric might reply that they do not 
claim for their art that it can teach us the principles of good and 
evil, but simply that even if you know these principles, you will not 
be able to turn your knowledge to account in practice unless you 
also follow their precepts.'^ Thus sound knowledge of good and 
evil would be an indispensable prerequisite for statesmanship, but 
mastery of the technical rules of rhetoric would be necessary for 
the statesman who needs to convince the public. So far as it 
goes this is a fair defence of rhetoric, — on one condition. The 
condition is that the rules in question form a real rixvrj or " art," 
the application of real scientific knowledge to practice. But there 
is a view that they are nothing of the kind ; " persuasion " is a 
mere empirical " knack " (rpt/Siy) for which no rules can be laid 
down, and there is no " art of speaking " distinct from the know- 
ledge of the true facts aL^ at the subject-matter of the discourses. 
This view demands consideration (259^-26ifl). 

May we not define rhetoric as verbal “ sorcery " {\pvxayiayia) * 
whether practised in the courts, in other public gatherings, or in 
private life, and whether the issues on which it is employed are 
grave or trivial ? The writers on the subject, it is true, generally 
confine the sphere of the art to public discourses before law-courts 
and popular assemblies ; but they forget that such a restriction 
would amount to excluding Zeno and his paradoxes from considera- 

^ The implication is that Phaedrus is ddl a rich man ; he would have to 
serve in the cavalry, if called out, and thu^ belongs to the class of irevTaKWio^ 
/xidifivoi or that of iTrTr^s. 

• This, we may remind ourselves, is actually the view taken by Gorgias 
in the dialogue called after liim. He disclaims any pretence to be able to 
** teach goodness.'* 

•The word should be understood in its literal sense of " spirit-raising." 
The eloquent speaker deals with the ^f/vxoJi of the audience as the sorcerer 
does with the ghosts he raises and lays ; he puts a " spell " on you. So wo 
hear in our modem slang of " wizards " and ' spell-binders " in public life. 
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tion. This would be a bad mistake. Zeno, like the speakers in the 
courts or the ecclesta, is a controversialist. Just as a skilled 
pohtical or forensic pleader can make us think the same course or 
the same case just or unjust at his pleasure, Zeno makes us accept 
or deny the same proposition in the mathematics as he pleases. 
Rhetoric is thus universally skill in controversy. Success in it 
depends on ability to establish resemblances or similarities and to 
expose resemblances which have been tacitly presupposed by the 
antagonist ^ (2615). Now we are most readily led astray in cases 
where the dissimilarity between two things is apparently slight, 
and therefore a man who wants to confuse others but avoid being 
misled himself, as the controversialist does, needs to know what are 
the real similarities and dissimilarities between things, and this 
makes it ridiculous to talk of an “ art of discourse ** which can be 
divorced from “ knowledge of the real (262c). We may illustrate 
the point from the discourse of Lysias with which we have been 
concerned. Lysias is discussing the question whether a “ lover ” 
is a blessing or a curse. Now “ love ** is not, like “ iron ” or 
silver,'* a word with a definite and undisputed meaning. Different 
persons understand very different things by the name. It is idle 
to ask whether a lover ** is a blessing or not, unless we begin by 
defining “ love.** Lysias never explains what he means ; in his 
opening sentence he introduces the word ** lover ** without any 
explanation. The ambiguity thus introduced into his speech is 
definitely an offence against art, a violation of a law of good style. 
He begins where he ought to have ended.^ Socrates was better 
inspired by the local deities, since he opened his speech by the 
required definition. 

A second grave fault in style is that there is no recognizable 
order in the discourse of Lysias. It is not the consistent develop- 
ment of a theme and has no organic structure. There is no dis- 
coverable reason why the various points of the speech might not 
have been made in a wholly different order. But a good discourse 
ought to have a definite organic structure, just like a living creature. 
There should be a definite plan underlying it which would be ruined 
if you inverted the order of its paragraphs.^ Here again the dis- 
course with which the Nymphs inspired Socrates presents an in- 
structive contrast. It began by saying what love "is, a kind of 
" madness '* or " frenzy.'* Next it distinguished two main types of 

^ Cf. the appeals to precedents " which are so common a feature of both 
forensic and political oratory. The irapASeiy/ua which Aristotle calls a ** rhetori- 
cian’s form of induction ” {Analyt. Post. A, 71a 9) is just the “ appeal to 
precedent.” 

* The right order of thought would be to say first what the passion ” love " 
is, then to consider how it will affect the man who is dominated by it, and 
last of all to ask whether these effects will make him a belter influence in a 
lad’s life than the man who is not ” in love.” Lysias begins with this last 
question, and never raises the others. 

• Socrates puts his finger on the defect which, above all others, is the most 
glaring fault of the bad stylist, neglect of the logical sequence of the parts of 
bis essay or the chapters of his book. 
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xnadnesSy that^ due to human disease and that due to divinelv 
sent exaltation *' above everyday " conventionalities.*' Then 
it went on to make a further subdivision of divine “ exaltation ** 
itself, and so to distinguish the “ exaltation *' of the lover from that 
of the seer, the poet,** and the founder of a religion, and ended 
with an imaginative hymn in praise of Eros (264&-265C). Much of 
what we said was, perhaps, sportive, but there are two points about 
the method we followed which are of serious importance. When 
any subject is to be expounded, it is vitally important to define it, 
and to define^ ^it one must be able to ** collect ** its disiecta fnembta 
into a single “ pattern *' (tSca), as we did when we reduced all the 
manifestations of love ** under the one head of ** distraction ** 
(TrapdvoLa). But it is no less important, when we have got our 
single “ pattern,** to divide ** it again rightly into sub-patterns, 
like a skfiful carver who disjoints an animal at ".he proper articula- 
tions. Ihis was what we tried to do when we w'ent on to distin- 
guish a " sinister,** or left-hand and a ** right-hand *’ distraction, 
and then carefully subdivided both again along the proper lines! 
so that we were left with a “ sinister ** love which we were entitled 
to denounce and a clearly discriminated right-han^J ** or “ divine ** 
love which was eulogized as the source of the greatest blessings. 
(It was just this process of first " collecting ** the definition and then 
making a scientific subdivision of the definiium on a proper funda- 
menium divisionis which enabled us to give a rational justification 
for our answer and our approbation.) Socrates is devoted to this 
method of combined “ composition ** and “ division,** and is ready 
to follow the steps of the “ dialectician ** who possesses it, as those of 
a god. Thus we are brought to the conclusion that ** dialectic is 
philosophy ** in the wide sense in which that word means the 
capacity for seeing the real affinities in things, and so grouping 
them in well-defined genera ; and detecting the differences which 
mark off different specieis within the genus, is the first requisite 
of a masterly style. To be a true stylist, you must have a clear 
view of your subject as a whole, ard be able to articulate it aright 
(26^0-2660). 

Phaedrus agrees that this is a good account of “ dialectic,** 
and that Socrates has a correct conception of a ** scientific style.*' 
But Thrasymachus and the other teachers of prose style have not 
the qualities we have described. What they mean by “ rhetorical 
style ** is something different. They mean, in fact, the arrangement 
of the parts of a “ discourse ** on a certain model which they pre- 
scribe, but which has nothing to do 'a’.b the kind of logical structure 
just described. To use technical teims, they say, e.g., that a good 
speech must have its exordium (irpooifiLov) ; then you must go 
on to the narration (SiT/yryo-ts), which relates what you allege to 
be the facts of the case ; next to the production of the depositions 
(papTvpLaL) of witnesses ; then to a consideration of the presumptions 
(T€#c/«;ptal and plausibilities (ctKora) ; and there are many other 
subdivisions. (The precise meaning of the technical terms is in 
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many cases uncertain, since some of them were not preserved in the 
later manuals of the art, and even of those which are preserved, we 
cannot be certain that they already had their later meanings as 
early as the fifth century. The reader may consult the notes in 
Thompson's edition of the dialogue.) Gorgias and his master 
Tisias insist on the importance of a dexterous art of exaggeration 
and extenuation ; Polus and Protagoras before him on grace 
and appropriateness of verbal phrasing. We need not foUow them 
into all these details, but we must test the worth of their theory of 
style as a whole ; perhaps its texture will look very loose if we view 
it in a clear light {2660-2680). 

Suppose a man claimed to be a physician on the ground that he 
knew recipes for raising and lowering the body's temperature, 
producing a vomit and an evacuation and the like, would specialists 
like our friend Eryximachus admit his claim ? If he did not know 
also in what patients, when, and with what violence to produce 
these effects, they would say at once that he did not know medicine. 
So Sophocles or Euripides would say to anyone who knew how to 
make single speeches effectively but not how to construct an 
artistic whole out of them, “ You may understand the preliminaries 
to play-making, but you don't know how to make a play.'* So 
Pericles, we may be sure, would have told us urbanely that a man who 
has learned the devices of the textbooks has only learned the pre- 
liminaries to ** rhetoric." The art consists in knowing how and 
when to use the various devices to effect {mOavw^) and to make 
your discourse into a real whole {268a-26()c).^ 

Admittedly this cannot be learned from any of the law-books : 
how then should a maM' set himself to acquire a really persuasive 
style ? To begin with, he must have a natural gift of expression, 
or he will be wasting time in trying to cultivate a barren soil. 
If he has the natural gift, its cultivation demands both knowledge 
and practice (/jLcXcr^), and is thus not wholly a matter of " art." 
In so far as it does depend on knowledge and thus is an " art," 
Lysias and Thrasymachus have misconceived the kind of knowledge 
required. What it is may be suggested to us by the facts about 
Pericles, the most effective of all our great orators. Over and 
above his natural gift of speech (tt^os tw cTvat, 270a), 

Pericles had the advantage of early association with Anaxagoras. 
This gave him a certain largeness of mental outlook which makes 
itself felt in his political oratory,* The great stylist, in fact, needs 

^ Note that Euripides is definitely associated here with Sophocles (268c). 
Both are assumed to be living and accessible. Hence we should date the 
conversation before the final departure of Euripides from Athens (408 or 407). 
The reference to Eryximachus and his father (268a) shows that if they are the 
persons of the same names who were implicated in the scandal of 415, it had 
not such serious consequences for them as it had for some of their circle. 

* Of course, the allusion is half playful. The suggestion is that Pericles 
turned to account in practical statesmanship the Anaxagorean physical 
speculations about the sovereignty of vovt\ he made mens agitat molem into 
a political principle (270a 5). 
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to build on the same foundations as the great physician. If a 
man is to be more than a mere empiric in medicine, as we may see 
from the teaching of Hippocrates, he needs a scientific knowledge 
of the body, which can hardly be acquired without a knowledge of 
“ nature " as a whole. He must know whether the human body 
is composed of one single ingredient or of many, and. in either case, 
he must further know how the substance or substances composing 
the human body are affected by each and all of the substances 
which medicine ernploys in its pharmacopoeia. Without this 
scientific basis, medicine would be a mere fumbling in the dark.** ^ 
The same thing is true of the ** orator.** He is trying to produce 
healthy convictions in the minds of his audience by discourses 
exactly as the physician produces healthy conditions in their 
bodies by his prescriptions. Hence anyone who undertakes to 
teach the art of persuasion needs first of all to have a thoroughly 
scientific knowledge of the mind. He must know what are its 
components and exactly how each type of discourse will affect 
them. In a word, he must have a sound psychology of human 
nature. Thus he must understand what different temperaments 
there are among his auditors, what different types qf ** discourses ** 
there are, and why such and such a type of ** discourse ** appeals to 
such and such a temperament. And this is not all. The effective 
speaker, like the successful physician, must have skill in diagnosis. 
He must be able in practice to judge rapidly and surely of the 
temperament of an actual audience and the type of appeal which 
will go home to them. Only when he has thus diagnosed his 
hearers' temperaments and decided on the right kind of appeal 
to make will he be in a position to apply the rules given in the 
hand-books for producing the kind of effect which will be oppor- 
tune {26cjd-2y2b). 

The road to oratorical success we have described is, no doubt, 
a long and difficult one ; but can the WTiters of the handbooks 
really show us an easier short cut ? We know that, as has been 
already mentioned, they often sa * the “speaker** or “stylist** 
need not concern himself with realities or “ truths ** ; he need only 
aim at being plausible, and, indeed, should often prefer plausibility 
to truth. Thus if he is employed in a case where a plucky little 
man has beaten a stronger but cowardly man, he would, speaking 

^ Plato is thinking mainly of the doctrine of the four fundamental 
“ humours " (blood, phlegm, red bile, black bile) t)n which the Coan school of 
medicine built up its humoral pathology, and is arguing that the physician 
must have a scientific knowledge of t.'*^ "“ction of each substance in the 
pharmacopoeia on each of these ** humours. * The counterpart would be a 
scientific knowledge of the " active principles,*' as Butler calls them, in the 
human mind and the way in which each may be stimulated or inhibited- by 
the appropriate type of verbal appeal. The particular Hippocratean work 
alluded to is, perhaps, the Trepl ^vaios dvOpwTrov, where the humoral pathology 
is expressly expounded. But see the discussion of Di6s, A utour de Platon, 30 ff. 
The sure and rapid gauging of the temper of the audience, on which he rightly 
insists as alPimportant, is just the sort of thing of which there can be no r€)^vrj. 
No rules can be given for it ; it is a matter of aloOrjais (27 1^). 
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for the defence, dwell on the improbability that the small man should 
have attacked a bigger man, or, if he spoke for the prosecution, 
he would try to suggest that there had been a concerted assault 
by several assailants. In either case, the real facts of the situa- 
tion are just what the clever advocate would take care to keep dark. 
But we must retort once more that one can only judge of the 
" plausibilities " in proportion as one knows the real facts. (The 
advocate may rely on distortion of the facts, but he must know 
what they are if he is to distort them in a really plausible way.) 
So we adhere to our view that it is a long and a hard task to acquire 
the art of a persuasive style. The tifne and labour required would 
be disproportionate if one's object were merely to make an im- 
pression on one's fellow-mortals, and not, as it ought to be, to make 
our words, like our deeds, acceptable to God. (That would, of 
course, be the aim of a true statesman, who employs his knowledge 
of human temperaments and the way in which they may be ap- 
pealed to, to enlist his fellow-citizens in the prosecution of good and 
the avoidance of evil.) This is, in substance, all we have to say 
about the principles of an art of style. It must be based on a 
masterly knowledge of the subject-matter dealt with and an equally 
masterly knowledge of the psychology of the hearers (or readers) 
addressed, combined wtih a natural gift of language (272^-2746). 

We may now turn to the question, suggested by the sneer of 
the unnamed politician about Lysias (257c), whether it is a proper 
thing to perpetuate one's discourses in writing. Socrates professes 
to have heard a story — Phaedrus prefers to think that he is inventing 
it — that, in the old days when Egypt was governed by gods, the 
god Thoth invented the art of writing and recommended it to 
Amon,^ who then ruled at Thebes, as a device which would 
make the Egyptians wiser and improve their memories. Amon 
reproved him, on the ground that written records tend to make us 
neglect the cultivation of memory by making it unnecessary, and 
to fill men with an empty conceit of their own wisdom. They think 
they know a great deal which they have merely read without 
understanding and without any abiding effect on their minds. The 
art of writing does not act as a substitute for memory ; it merely 
provides us with memoranda — convenient means of refreshing our 
memory from time to time, A book is like a picture. The figures 
of the picture may actually " look alive," but they cannot speak. 
So the words and sentences in a written book look full of wisdom, but 
if you question the book about its meaning, you can get no reply. 
A " discourse," once written down, comes into the hands of the 
unintelligent, as well as of the intelligent, and is exposed to mis- 
interpretation. If it is to be rightly understood, it needs the living 
voice of the author to explain and defend it. Thus the written 
discourse is at best a lifeless image of the living thought which is 

1 Plato calls him Thamus, but the mention of Thebes shows what Egyptian 
god he has in mind. Is the name Thamus, which has perplexed the com- 
mentatoiB, due to a presumably wilful confusion with the Syrian Thammuz ? 
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wntten " in the soul of him who understands it." A gardener may, 
for amusement, force flowers in a “ garden of Adonis," ^ but he 
takes care to sow the seeds of crops about which he is in earnest in 
the appropriate soil and to wait months for their maturing. So the 
man who is in earnest about raising the fruit of righteousness and 
goodness will not trust to forcing it by writing his deepest convic- 
tions in ink ; he will trust to the slow and steady cultivation of 
them in his own soul, and in those of others with whom he is in 
constant personal contact. When he commits his thoughts to 
writing, it wiU be partly as a memorandum against the " forgetful- 
ness of his old age," partly because such literature affords a worthy 
form of entertainment in our hours of relaxation. So we may tell 
Lysias— and we might say the same thing to Homer and the poets, 
or to Solon and the " composers " of laws — that if any of them has 
really understood what his " works " can effect and what they 
cannot, and how secondary a place they hold by comparison with 
his living thought — such a man has a claim to a very different 
name from that of Xoyoy pd(f»o ^ ; he is a true " philosopher." But 
if he really has nothing better to give mankind than the painfully 
elaborated phrases and clauses of his writings, he deserves to 
be called a mere poet or speech- writer or " law-writer." * The 
man ought always to be greater than his book or poem or code 
(2746-278^). 

This conviction that a man's personality ought to be greater 
than his literary " work," and, in particular, that the true philo- 
sopher is a great personality whose very deepest thoughts arc those 
which he cannot set down "in black and white," was one Plato 
held strongly and retained to the end of his life.* It explains why 
he never attempted to put in writing any of his own profoundest 
metaphysical speculations. They were the fruit of a " way of life," 
and, to be understood, pre-supposed the living of the same life 
on the part of the recipient. To record them for the world at 
large would have been merely to court dangerous misunderstanding. 
Even so, Carlyle, as the jest has it wrote thirty-seven volumes to 
persuade the world that silence is gulden. Naturally he could not 
tell us the secret of the " golden silence." That could only be told 
to a man with the soul of a second Carlyle, and such a man would 
discover the secret without needing ^to read the thirty-seven 
volumes. 

^ As we should say, " in a hot-house.'* The hotti Adonidis were pots in 
which flowers were rapidly forced, to die again equally rapidly. 

* voLioypd<f)ov {'zySe 2) cannot mean “ v nP-r of music.” The word appears 
to be used nowhere else in literature. Keie it obviously means a ” code- 
maker.” and the point is that if a man like Solon really exhausted aU his 
wisdom in the mere excogitation of the clauses of a code of laws, so that ,in 
personal intercourse he merely talked his own code, as some writers are said 
to talk their own books, he deserves to be spoken of with disparage- 
ment. The word is invented to convey the same sort of depreciation as 

^^•^Compare the insistence on the point in Ep. vii, 34i^342a, 343e-344(i, 
where the imagery and language seem directly reminiscent of our dialogue. 
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Epilogue (278C-279C). — Has Socrates any message for his friend 
Isocrates, the younger rival of Lysias ? He can only conjecture 
what the young man's development will be, but he believes that 
Isocrates has better natural endowments and a nobler temper of 
soul than Lysias. Probably, if he continues in his present pro- 
fession, he will out-distance all rivals and competitors, and it may 
be that he will be led by a diviner impulse ” to still higher things, 
for there really is a “ strain of philosophy ” in him. 

Nothing remains now but that Socrates should take leave of 
the spot where he has spent his hour of siesta with a brief prayer to 
Pan and its other tutelary spirits. His prayer is that “ he may 
become fair in the inward man, and that the outer man may be 
conformable to the inward ; that he may regard wisdom as the 
true riches and that his wealth may be such as none but the tem- 
perate can carry." Thus the prayer is for good of mind, body, and 
fortune, and is worded in a way to remind us of the Socratic estimate 
of the relative importance of the three. 

There is no real need to enter into the idle questions which have 
been raised about the significance of the allusions to Isocrates. 
What is said is strictly true and appropriate to the assumed situa- 
tion. Isocrates certainly had greater parts than Lysias and stood 
on a higher intellectual and moral level. He showed his superiority 
in parts by becoming the real creator of literary prose style, and his 
superiority in character by deserting " speech- writing " for the 
foundation of a school for the training of the young for public life. 
However defective Plato may have thought the training he gave, 
the simple fact that it was based on a generous Pan-Hellenism, and 
that Isocrates was the^-ecognized mouthpiece of this Pan-Hellenism 
among the publicists of his age, fully explains Plato's ascribing to 
Socrates the remark, quite likely enough to have been actually 
made, that there was a strain of philosophy in the man. There 
can be no doubt about the historical fact of the influence of Socrates 
on Isocrates.^ As to the alleged " feud " between Isocrates and 
Plato, of which much has been made by some modern writers, there 
is really no evidence for it. The frequent expressions in Isocrates' 
writings depreciatory of “ science " and “ eristic " as a propaedeutic 
for the statesman are, indeed, pretty clearly meant specially for the 
Academy, but the attempts to find sarcastic rejoinders in Plato 
to these little acerbities have not really been successful, and the 
ingenuity devoted to these attempts seems to me to have been 
simply wasted. After all, Plato and Isocrates had a good deal in 
common in their views on practical politics, and they were neither 
Alexandrian literati nor German Professors. We in this country 
can quite understand how two eminent men can differ in their 

1 On this see Bumet, Greek Philosophy, Part I,, 21 " Socratic Doctrine 

of the Soul,** in Proceedings oj the British Academy, 1915-16, p. 235 ff. So the 
point of Isocrates* comments on the attack on Socrates by Polycrates is that 
Socrates was as absurd a theme for invective as Busiris for eulogy. Polycrates 
showed his silliness by denouncing a man of exemplary virtue no les.s than by 
eulogizing a monster (Isocr. xi. 4). 
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philosophical programmes without becoming personal enemies, 
or how the bigger man of the two can afford to take an occasional 
" rap over the knuckles " from the lesser in good part. (No one 
supposes, for example, that Shakespeare's relations with Ben 
Jonson were disturbed by Ben's occasional quips.) Hence I cannot 
but agree with Professor Burnet in thinking that the tradition 
followed by Cicero, which represents Plato and Isocrates as being 
on personally friendly terms, is likely to be the true one.^ 

In taking leave oi the Phaedrus, we may note that while it 
supplements the Gorgias in its conclusions about the value of 
'' style," it modifies nothing that was said in the earlier dialogue. 
The moral condemnation pronounced on the use of eloquent speech 
to pervert facts and produce false impressions remains the same. 
So does the verdict that the sort of thing the professional teachers 
from Tisias to Thrasymachus profess to expound is not a science but 
a mere " trick " or " knack " (and thcrefoic cannot be conveyed, as 
they professed to convey it, by “lessons"). In adding that a 
thorough knowledge of a subject-matter and a sound knowledge of 
the psychology of the public addressed furnish a really scientific 
basis for a worthy and effective style, Plato is saying nothing incon- 
sistent with the results of the Gorgias, There is thus no sufficient 
ground for thinking that the teaching of the Phaedrus represents a 
later " development " from the more " Socratic '' position of the 
Gorgias. Socrates cannot have lived in the Athens of the Archi- 
damian war and the subsequent twenty years without having had 
occasion to turn his thoughts to the problem of the value of " rhe- 
torical " style, and there is no reason why he should not actually 
have reached the conclusions of the Phaedrus, though naturally we 
cannot prove that he had. 

See further : 

Thompson, W. H. — Plato’s Phaedrus. 

Robin, L. — Phidre {Collection des Univer sites de France, Paris. 

Ritter, C. — Platon, ii. 39-02 ; Platons Dialog Phaidros *, 
pp. i-28a. 

Raeder, H. — Platons philosophische Entwickelung, 245-279. 

Natorp. — Platons Ideenlehre, 52-87. 

Stewart, J. A. — Myths of Plato, 306-396 (Phaedrus Myth) ; 
Platons Doctrine of Ideas, 62-65 and Part II. 

Di^:s, A . — Autour de Platon II, 400-4^^9. 

1 Cicero, Orator, xiii, 42, “ me autem q..; i'socratem non diligunt una cum 
Socrate et Platone errare patiantur.’* Ct. Diogenes Laert. III., 8, where 
we are told that the Peripatetic Praxiphanes wrote a dialogue in which 
Isocratee figured as the guest of Plato. The theory of a rivalry has no ancient 
tradition behind it. This is the more significant that the rivalry between 
Aristotle and the school of Isocrates is quite well attested (Cicero, de Oraiorc, 
iii. 35, 1 41, Orator, xix. 62). I should suppose that Plato’s purpose in ending 
the dialogue with a marked compliment to Isocrates is to show that it ia not 
meant as a polemic against him. 
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THE THEAETETUS 

I T seems possible to date the composition of the Theaetetus 
more precisely than that of any other Platonic dialogue. 
For the main discussion is introduced by a short preliminary 
conversation between the Megarians, Euclides and Terpsion, whom 
we met in the Phaedo as members of the inner Socratic circle. 
Terpsion relates that he has just met Theaetetus of Athens, who 
is being conveyed home from the Athenian camp at Corinth after a 
battle, wounded and suffering severely from dysentery. The 
thought of the loss such a man will be to the world reminds Euclides 
that Socrates had once met Theaetetus, just before his own death, 
and had prophesied a distinguished future for the lad. Euclides 
professes to have heard all about this from Socrates himself ; he 
was so struck that he at once wrote out memoranda of what Socrates 
had told him, and afterwards corrected and enlarged them with the 
help of Socrates himself. 

Since much stress is laid on the point that Theaetetus, who is 
called a distinguished' man by Terpsion (1426) was a mere 
" lad " in the year 399, it is clear that the battle from which 
Theaetetus, as the whole tone of the Prologue implies, was carried 
home to die, must fall a good while later. As Dr. Eva Sachs has 
shown, ^ the known engagement which best satisfies the implied 
conditions is that of the year 369, in which Epaminondas broke 
through the Athenian and Spartan lines on Mt. Oneion.^ Mani- 
festly the dialogue was written as a tribute to the memory of 
Theaetetus, shortly after his death, which Euclides and Terpsion 
regard as certainly impending. This brings us to 368 or the be- 
ginning of 367 as the date of its completion. Thus, as Burnet 
points out, it must have been finished on the very eve of Plato's 
departure from Athens to throw himself into his great political adven- 
ture at Syracuse, and probably with full consciousness that he was, 
for the time, about to abandon the studious life for that of affairs. 

Several points in the introduction call for remark, (i) When 
Euclides explains that, to avoid tediousness, he has adopted the 

^ In her dissertation de Theaeteto Atheniensi (Berlin, 1914), which finally 
disposes of Natorp’s singular theory that the dialogue is a juvenile work. 

* Xenophon, Hellentca, vii. i, 41 ; Bury, History of Greece, p. 608. The 
engagement appears to have been a trivial one, but even trivial engagements 
involve casualties. Theaetetus apparently owed his death more to dysentery 
than to his wounds (142^) 
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directly dramatic form of narration (1436-c), we must, of course, 
understand that this is really Plato's explanation of his abandon- 
ment of the method adopted in all the great dialogues of his literary 
prime (except the Phaedrus). Henceforth, with a possible excep- 
tion for the Parmenides, we shall find him returning to the simply 
dramatic method of his earliest writings.^ This is, no doubt, 
because in these later works the old interest in reproducing a living 
picture of Socrates and his contemporaries has at last yielded 
pretty completely to the more philosophical interest of developing 
the subject-matter. The Tkeaetetus is the latest dialogue in 
which the personality of Socrates is made prominent. (2) The 
stress laid on the prophetic insight shown by Socrates in his estimate 
of the lad Theaetetus seems unintelligible, unless we are to take 
the meeting of the lad and the old philosopher, and the forecast 
made by the latter, as genuine historical facts They are just the 
sort of facts which might properly be m^de the most of in a work 
meant as a “ tribute " to the memory of Theaetetus. (3) Euclides* 
account of the way in which he worked up his narrative, with the 
help of Socrates himself, may be a fiction, but Plato evidently 
thought it a natural fiction. We may fairly infer that admirers of 
Socrates actually took down such notes of striking conversations, 
and that Plato himself may have used such records, made by himself 
or others, as material for his Sucratic dialogues. In the present 
case, by appealing to the record of Euclides he contrives to let 
us know that he was not himself actually present when Socrates 
met Theaetetus, though we might otherwise have expected him to 
be there. Possibly this is explained by the illness which also kept 
him away from the death-scene of the Master a few weeks later. 
(4) The introduction of Euclides and Terpsioii into the narrative, 
like the preoccupation with the personality of Parmenides and Zeno 
in the Parmenides, and the appearance of a “ visitor from Elea " as 
chief speaker in the two xa.ter dialogues, which are made to continue 
the conversation of the Theaetetus, shows that we have reached a 
period in Plato's life when his special interest is to define his atti- 
tude towards the Megarian developments of Eleaticism. This is 
a matter which will call for consideration more particularly when 
we go on to deal with the Parmenides and Sophistes. We shall 
find Plato in these dialogues taking up an attitude of decided 
hostility to the one-sided intellectualism of the school as tending to 
pervert philosophy into a mere barren sporting with ** abstractions. 
The same attitude is shown in our dialogue by the emphatic recog- 
nition of the contribution of se.^s.«tion to real knowledge. By 
virtually dedicating the dialogue to his old friend Euclides, * 

1 On the question whether the Parmenides is earlier or later than the 
Theaetetus, see the next chapter. In any case, they must be nearly contem- 
porary. Probably the difficulty of keeping up the indirect method m the 
Parmenides was the immediate occasion for its abandonrnent. 

* Euclides can hardly be assumed to have died 111 the interval between 369 
and 367. That would be too much of a coincidence. 
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Plato gives us to understand that his growing dissatisfaction with 
the contemporary Memrians " implies no change in his sentiments 
towards the founder of the school, an old and faithful member of 
the group who had been lifelong admirers of Socrates. 

The main conversation is dated very shortly before the famous 
trial of 399, as we see from the concluding sentence {2iod), where 
Socrates explains that he has to attend at the offce of the “ king,” 
to put in his answer to the indictment of Meletus. The parties 
present, besides Socrates, are the Pythagorean geometer Theodorus, 
the lad Theaetetus, his companion the younger Socrates (147 d), 
who is a ” mute personage,” and possibly one or two other un- 
named lads. The scene is an unnamed palaestra (144c), possibly 
that in the Lyceum. We learn in the course of the dialogue that 
Theodorus comes from Cyrene, and that he is a friend and admirer 
of the now deceased Protagoras, though he professes to be strictly 
a mathematician, wholly unversed in the methods and terminology 
of contemporary Athenian ” philosophy ” (146b, 165a). That 
he belonged to the Pythagorean order is indicated by the appear- 
ance of his name in the list of Pythagoreans given by lamblichus 
(Vit. Pythag, xxxvi. 267). A notice preserved by Proclns in his 
commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Elements (Friedlein, p. 66) 
shows that Eudemus in his History of Mathematics ranked Theo- 
dorus with Hippocrates of Chios as one of the greatest of fifth- 
century geometers. Xenophon (Mem, iv. 2, 10) mentions him in 
a way which implies that Socrates knew him, though this may be 
only Xenophon's inference from our dialogue. Theaetetus, it is 
important to remember, Was a member of Plato's Academy and one 
of the very first mathematicians of the fourth century. Eudemus, 
as we see from Proclus (loc, ciL), named him along with Archytas 
and Leodamas as one of the three prominent geometers of the fourth 
century. From notices in the Scholia to Euclid's Elements and 
elsewhere, we gather that he was one of the first mathematicians 
to begin the systematic study of the types of ” quadratic surd ” 
worked out to its completion in Euclid's Tenth Book, and he is still 
more often referred to as the geometer who completed the theory of 
the ” regular solids,” by adding to the three known to the Pythag- 
oreans (tetrahedron, cube, dodecahedron) the remaining two 
(octahedron, icosahedron).^ 

Though the dramatic power of the Theaetetus is still remarkable, 
it has features which show that we are near the point at which 

^ There is a little difficulty here. The meaning of the statement must be 
that the fifth-century geometers already knew the constructions for the in- 
scription of three of the figures in the sphere : Theaetetus added the construc- 
tions for the remaining two and thus completed the doctrine of Euclid, 
Elements, xiii. But Plato definitely attributes to the Pythagorean Timaeus a 
knowledge of all five regular solids (and this is why these solids were known 
in antiquity as the "figures of Plato"). Careful reading, however, will 
show that Timaeus is never allowed to mention the inscribing of the octa- 
hedron and icosahedron in the sphere, as he does that of the tetrahedron and 
dodecahedron. This seems to me confirmation of the tradition that these 
construction.^ were unknown in the fifth century. 
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dialogue will become a mere conventional form for what is in reality 
an essay on a set theme. The theme is propounded at the beginning 
of the discussion and is then pursued, except for one remarkable 
digression, owned to be such by the author himself, with a system 
and strictness we have not yet met in any of the major dialogues. 
The Socratic cross-questioning is becoming a conscious pursuit 
of the critical '* method, brought to bear on a single determinate 
problem. This makes the analysis of the dialogue unusually easy 
to follow. 


Introduction (143^^151^) 

The problem to be discussed is still made to arise, in the fashion 
of the Protagoras or Republic, apparently almost by accident. In 
the old way, Socrates is made to speak of his interest in the young 
and to ask Theodorus whether any of the lads of Athens have 
struck him as showing remarkable promise. Theodorus says that 
there is one whose remarkable combination of quick intelligence, 
perseverance, and modesty afford grounds for hoping very great 
things of him, Theaetetus. It is curious that this remarkable 
boy has a quaint physical resemblance to Socrates himself. This 
gives Socrates his opening. He calls Theaetetus out of the group 
of lads who are anointing themselves after their exercises and 
begins a conversation with him. Theodorus, he says, has just made 
a remark about our facial resemblance. As Theodorus is not a 
portrait-painter, such a remark from him is not very important. 
But as he is an eminent man of science, his opinion about our 
mental endowments carries weight. Hence Socrates would be 
glad to discover whether the lad's mental gifts really bear out the 
very high commendation they have just received. He will put 
this to the test by asking a question. Theaetetus is learning geo- 
metry and other things from Theodorus. Now to learn means to 
be acquiring knowledge. But what exactly is knowledge } Can 
Theaetetus offer any answer to this question, one which has often 
perplexed Socrates himself ? The lad begins, as Plato so often 
makes an interlocutor do, by an enumeration. Geometry and the 
other things taught by Theodorus are knowledge ; so is shoe- 
making or carpentry. 

Of course, as Socrates points out, this is no answer to the 
question. To answer the question what knowledge is by saying 
that shoemaking is knowledge only amounts to saying that knowing 
how to make shoes is knowledge. Knowing how to make furniture 
is also knowledge. Our problem is to say what we mean by the 
“ knowing ” which appears as a “ determinable in both these 
statements. Theaetetus seizes the point at once, since it makes the 
problem under consideration the same in type with a mathematical 
one which he and the younger Socrates have just solved. That 
problem was to find a common formula for what we call, in our 
modern terminology, " quadratic surds," or “ irrational square 
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roots/* As stated by Theaetetus, the question is treated, exactly 
as it is in Euclid, as one about “ lines ** (yoafiixal). You cannot 
construct a straight line commensurable with your unit of length, 
such that the square upon it is 3 or 5 or 7 or ii or 13 or 17 times the 
area of the square on the unit line. But you can devise a general 
formula for all these cases as follows. We may divide the integers 
into two classes : those which are the product of two equal factors 
(4, 9, 16, etc.), and those which are not {e.g. 6, 8). We may then call 
the first class “ square ** and the second " oblong ** numbers. This 
enables us to make a correlated division of all terminated straight 
lines. If the area of the square described on such a straight line 
can be represented, in terms of the area of the square on a unit 
line by a number which is the product of two equal factors, we 
call the line in question a “ length ** (/liiJkos) ; if this area is repre- 
sented by a number which is not the product of two equal factors, 
we call the corresponding line a " power.** Lines of the first class 
are all commensurable with one another, since they are all 
“ measured ** by our standard unit of length ; lines of the second 
class have no common measure, but the areas of the squares on 
them have (e.g. and have no common measure, but an area 
of 3 square feet and one of 5 square feet have one, namely, the 
square on a line i foot long). This is why the lines of the second 
class are called powers ** ; they are not themselves commensurable 
with one another but their “ second powers ** are commensurable.* 
Thus, since every terminated straight line under consideration 
belongs to one and only one of these two classes, Theaetetus has 
succeeded, by the use of dichotomy, in strictly defining the class 
which we should call qiiadratic surds *' (i486). 

Socrates is delighted with this achievement, and only wishes 
Theaetetus to apply the same ability to determining the class of 
sciences ** or knowledges,** by bringing them all under one common 
determinable (i48t^). Theaetetus is eager to solve the problem, 
but does not feel equal to the task, though he cannot persuade 
himself to let it drop from his mind. This shows that Theaetetus 
is “ pregnant ** with a thought which he cannot successfully bring 
to the birth. Now Socrates, like his mother, practises the obstetric 
art, not, like her, on the bodies of women, but on the souls of men. 
He has no spiritual offspring of his own to bear, as midwives are 
no longer fruitful when they enter on their profession.^ But he 
has great skill in assisting at the birth of a younger man's thoughts, 
and in discerning whether they are healthy and well formed or 

^ The use of the word dvvafiis in this sense of “ quadratic surd " was 
presumably an experiment in language which did not perpetuate itself. The 
name for the “ quadratic surds " which became technical in the Academy and 
has passed thence into Euclid and later mathematics generally, is evOeiai 
dvydfi€t tr^fifierpoi, straight lines whose squares have a common measure (Eucl. 
Elements, x. Def. 3). 

® Note that it is implied in the comparLson that Socrates had not always 
been spiritually past procreation,'" any more than his own mother had always 
been ^rren. 
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sickly and misshapen. This discernment is the more necessary 
that the offspring of the mind, unlike that of the body, are some- 
times mere fantastic “ ghosts " (clSwXa) of thoughts.^ Socrates 
is like his mother in another respect. Midwives are excellent 
match-makers, since their professional skill makes them good 
judges of the physical suitability of a couple to one another. So 
Socrates has often judged shrewdly that some of the young men 
who have frequented his company are not really ** pregnant *' 
with thoughts at present, and in such cases he has found mates for 
them in whose society they have ceased to be barren, such as 
Prodicus.^ He has now an occasion for the practice of his gift. 
He will help Theaetetus* spiritual first-born into the world, and 
then we will try it, to see whether it is a genuine thought or a mere 
changeling ” (149^-151^^). 


First Definition of Knowledge (i$i&-i 86 c) 

Knowledge and Sensation : The Theory stated 
i6o^^). — With this encouragement Theaetetus ^attempts a first 
definition. A man who knows a thing “ perceives the thing he 
knows (as our own proverb says, seeing is believing ”). So we 
may say, as a first suggestion, that " knowledge (cVto-nJ/Ai;) is just 
perception " {ata-OrjcrL^) This would seem to be only another 
way of saying what Protagoras expressed by the formula that 
man is the measure." Theaetetus, who has often read Protagoras 
(152^3:), agrees with Socrates that Protagoras meant by this that 
” what appears to me, is to me ; what appears to you, is to you." 
In fact, " I perceive this this appears to me '*=“ this is so 
to me " (1526). " Sense " {ata-OTjais;) is thus always apprehension 

^ The suggestion is that if — as is not the case — a woman sometimes gave 
birth to a real child and sometimes to a " changeling," the midwife's task 
would become even more responsible than it is. She would have to decide 
in a given case whether the offspring should be cast away. The passage lends 
no support to the erroneous popular theory of infanticide as a feature of 
Athenian life. 

* The transparent irony of this passage has actually been missed by some 
of the zealots for the " sophists." It is the minds which Socrates judges to 
be barren, the persons on whom his own endeavours would be thrown away, 
i.e. the second-rate, whom he hands over to Prodicus and his likes. That the 
conception of the obstetrics of the soul is a genuine Socratic fancy is shown 
by the allusion in Aristophanes’ Clouds, 137 5 . 

®I render ata-Orjais in this statement by "perception," rather than by 
'* sensation," since it is not clear to me that Theaetetus is at first using the 
word with the specific meaning of discernment by sense. Until Socrates leads 
him to make his statement more precise, he seems to me to be employing 
alffOdveaOaL, in the fashion of the pre-Socratics, for direct apprehension of any 
kind, whether sensuous or not. What a man is directly apprehending he is 
sure of (iirlffTaTai). For this sense of Maraffdai cf. Heraclit. Fr. 35 (By- 
water), TouTov iTrlaraPTai irXeiara elddvai, " they feel sure he — sc. Hesiod — 
was so wise." That ayOrjiris is meant at first to include all immediate 
conviction is shown by the introduction of the argument about numerical 
propositions, Q. 
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of something which is (tov 5 kto«), and is infallible, and therefore is 
the same thing as certain knowledge (152c). 

We should note very carefully exactly what is the theory here 
ascribed to Protagoras. (That the interpretation of his dictum 
is the correct interpretation, or at least that supposed by his readers 
at large to be correct, is clear, since it is assumed that all the parties 
to the conversation are quite familiar with the context of the saying, 
and not one of them suggests that there can be any mistake about 
its meaning.) The view Plato ascribes to Protagoras is not “ sub- 
jectivism.'" It is not suggested that " what appears to me is a 
mental modification " of myself. The theory is strictly realistic ; 
it is assumed that “ what appears to me " is never a " mere appear- 
ance,'" but always " that which is," " reality." But Protagoras 
denies that there is a common real world which can be known by two 
percipients. Reality itself is individual in the sense that I live in 
a private world known only to me, you in another private world 
known only to you. Thus if I say the wind is unpleasantly hot 
and you that it is disagreeably chilly, we both speak the truth, 
for each of us is speaking of a " real " wind, but of a " real " wind 
which belongs to that private world to which he, and only he, 
has access. No two of these private worlds have a single con- 
stituent in common, and that is precLsely why it can be held that 
each of us is infallible about his own private world. Protagoras 
is not denying the genuine " objectivity " of each man's private 
world ; his equation of ‘‘ appears to me " with is, is real, to me " 
is meant to insist on this objectivity. But he denies the reality 
of the " common environment " presupposed by " intra-subjective 
intercourse." His thesis'is strictly metaphysical, not psychological. 

But now, how if Protagoras really meant something more 
elaborate than this, and explained his meaning more fully to his 
intimates “ in secret," though he gave the world at large only 
this one hint of it ? There is a " far from contemptible " {ov <fiavKo^:) 
view which we might regard as implied by the Protagorean dictum, 
and it is as follows.^ All truth is strictly relative. Nothing, e.g., 
is big or hot " absolutely," but only " big "' or " hot "" relatively 
to some standard of comparison. If you selected your standard 
differently, the same thing could truly be said to be " small " or 
" cold," relatively to the new standard. This applies even to 
existential propositions. You cannot say absolutely " this ts," 
any more than you can say " this is so." You can only say " this 
is, is real " relatively to something else. For the very word " is "" 
Is a misnomer. The things we speak of as " existing " are really 
events which " happen " as a consequence of movements ; move- 
ment is the only thing which is ^timately real in the universe, as 

^ Theaet. Since Socrates suggests that this doctrine was only told 

by Protagoras to his followers **in a mystery,*' sub stgillo {4v iToppiiry), 
clearly nothing of the kind can have been found in his book. The suggestion 
is that if you think out all that is really implied in tlie Homo men^ura formula, 
you will be led to the metaphj^ical theory now to be expounded. 
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all the “wise/* with the solitary exception of Parmenides, seem to 
have held from time immemorial. All life, bodily or mental, is 
movement and activity ; cessation of movement is lethargy, 
stagnation, death (i52c-i53^f). Now apply this to the case of 
anything we perceive by sense, e.g. a white expanse. We must not 
say that the white we see is “ in ** a body outside our own, nor yet 
that it is “ in “ our owm eye. It is not anywhere. The truth is 
that what we call our “ eye ** and what we call the “ outside world *' 
are simply two sets of motions. When they come into contact 
and interfere with one another, something “happens** (ytyverat) 
momentarily as a consequence of this interference, and this some- 
thing is the colour, which is thus neither “ within ** us nor “ with- 
out '* us, but is just the joint product of two factors, the system of 
motions which are outside the organism and the system of motions 
which are the eye ^ (153^). This explains at once why each of us 
lives in a strictly private world. Any change in either of the causal 
factors, the “ motions ** in the larger world and the “ motions ** in 
the organism, may affect their joint product, and therefore a man 
and a dog will not see the same colours, nor a man in health the 
same colours as a man out of health. If the perceived quality, 
“hot,** “white,** or what not, were simply an affection of “that 
by which we measure or apprehend,** i.e, of our own organism or 
“ sensibility,** it ought not to be modified by changes in anytliing 
else (as, in fact, it is by, e.g,, variations in illumination) ; ^ if it were 
simply a character of “ that which is measured or apprehended ** 
(the external object), it should similarly be unaffected by changes 
internal to the organism (but, in fact, it is affected by them). 
The facts thus show that the perceived world is a function of two 
variables, my special organism and its environment ; hence it is 
necessarily a “ private ** world (154^). 

Before we can judge such a theory on its merits we need a further 
clarification of our thoughts. On the “ private-world *' theory, 
six dice will not only “ appear '* but *' be ** at once “ many ** and 
“ few ** : “ many,** if a group of four is my standard of comparison, 
“ few ** if my standard is a dozen. Reflection on such cases leads 
us irresistibly to make three affirmations which seem to be self- 
evident and yet not all mutually compatible : (i) nothing can 
become greater in bulk or number except by being augmented 

^ We shall see later on that this is not a complete account of the matter. 
The product of the two motions is itself a motion, and this motion has two 
aspects. The '* seeing eye '' is as much a momentary event as the seen colour. 
As to the terminology of 153^, the active motion (rd irpo<rp 6 .\\ov) must be 
conceived as that of the eye’s own “visual ray” issuing out of the eyeball; 
the passive (rb TrpoapaWbficvov) is what we commonly call the “ external ** object 
on which this supposed visual ray impinges. We should think more naturally 
of reflected light striking on the retina as the trpoc^bXKov, but Plato always 
presupposes the Empedoclean conception of seeing as effected by a “ search- 
light “ thrown out by the eye into the world around us. 

* In 1546, rb •rrapa/jL€Tpoi>p,evov is simply a paraphrase for a(<r$yfais. Socrates 
inserts the wapapLcrpoOiJLetfotf simply to echo the curious use of the word ttdrpw 
in the formula of Protagoras. 
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(avf T/flcV) ; (2) that to which nothing has been added and from 
which nothing has been subtracted has been neither augmented nor 
diminished ; (3) what once was not but now is must have “ come to 
be '' in the interval (i.^. there has been a transitional process of 
coming into being," 1556).^ 

Yet the case of the ^ce, or the case in which Socrates is one 
year taller than Theaetetus but the next shorter, seems to create a 
difficult}'. In this last case, Theaetetus has grown, but Socrates 
has neither grown nor shrunk. He is now, what he was not last 
year, " shorter," and yet there has been no process of " coming 
to be shorter." How are we to explain the paradox? We cannot 
explain it at all to a corporealist who denies the reality of acts and 
processes and the invisible generally. But it might be explained 
by the theory of certain more refined (/co/Ai^orcpot) persons, whose 
secret Socrates offers to disclose {156a). Their theory is this. 
As has been already suggested, the only reality is motion. There 
are two types of motion, the active and the passive. The mutual 
friction or interference (Tpii/rt?) of an active and a passive motion 
regularly gives rise to a twin product, " sense "+" sensible 
quality," and neither of these is ever to be found without its " twin." 
And this twin product is itself, again, a pair of movements, though 
of movements more rapid than those which gave rise to it. Thus, 
to apply the theory to the case of vision, you have first two " slower " 
causative " movements " (the " active " movement here is supposed 
to be the " event " which is the visual apparatus, the " passive " 
is the event we call the environment) ; when there is an " inter- 
ference " of these two motions, in that very process there emerge 
two correlated " quicker j/' movements, neither of which ever exists 
without the other,^ " vision in act " and " seen colour." Thus the 
couple " seeing eye " and " colour seen " are themselves a dual 
more " rapid " event produced as an effect by the mutual inter- 
ference of the two “ slower " causal movements. It follows that 
all predication is strictly relative. The " causal " motions them- 
selves are strictly relative to one another, each is " active " or 
" passive " only in relation to its correlate ; and similarly in the 
" effect," the seen colour is seen only by this " seeing eye," and this 
" seeing eye " sees only this colour. " Being " is thus a strictly 
relative term. To speak accurately, we ought never to say x is/' 
but " X is, relatively to y " ; if we omit the qualification, it is only 
because of an inveterate linguistic bad habit. Socrates docs not 

^ Note that we have here in outline the fundamental thought of the 
Aristotelian doctrine about " generation " and corruption.” The diroplaL 
connected with the problem are one of the topics of the Parmenides ( 1 55^-1 57b). 

• Thus the theory is closely analogous to Aristotle's doctrine that in actual 
perception the at(r6rj(Tii and the aiaOrjTdv are, while the perception lasts, one and 
the same. The important diflerence is that in the account given here, both 
the alffdrjTdv and the alaOavdficvov only exist actually during the process of per- 
ception ; apart from the process, ‘*^eye ” and “ colour ” only are potenti- 
ally.” On Aristotle's theory, this is true of the ” seeing eye,” but not of the 
seen colour. 
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commit himself to this theory of “ absolute becoming/' any more 
than to any other, but he has stated it because we cannot dispose 
of the assertion that “ is appears to me" without deciding 
this still more fundamental question (158^). 

We note that the difference between the Protagorean formula 
and the doctrine now given as that of certain unnamed " fine 
wits " is that the first is a piece of " epistemology," the second is 
ontology, and professes to give the grounds for the individualistic 
or " solipsist * epistemology. The proposition that my perceived 
world only exists for me, and that it is meaningless to ask whether 
your " world " and " mine " can contain one and the same object, 
is only one special consequence of the much more far-reaching 
doctrine that " is " itself has no meaning unless one adds the quali- 
fication " relatively to." It is now being asserted not merely that 
perceived qualities only exist " for " the percipient who is aware of 
them, and he is only " percipient " of just these qualities, but that 
the correlated active and passive " slower " movements, thing and 
environment, only are relatively to one another. (Thus, e.g., 
the statement that a particle A exists would actually mean that A 
interacts in a certain way with B and C, and so on for B and C 
themselves.) This is whv the doctrine described here cannot be 
disposed of in the summary way in which Mr. Bradley has disposed 
of the " phenomenalism " of many modern scientific men in 
Appearance and Reality, The persons of whom Mr. Bradley is 
thinking have really not got behind the restricted doctrine of the 
" relativity " of perceived quality to percipient. At the back of 
their minds there is still the notion that both percipient and per- 
ceived quality are effects of something which, though not itself 
perceived, is, or is real in an absolute sense, and thus they are 
easily convicted of inconsistency with themselves. But the theory 
we are now dealing with asserts that the " slower motions," assumed 
by the victims of Mr. Bradley's dialectic to be simply “ real," are 
themselves purely relative, each such " active " motion being relative 
to a specific " passive " motion and vice versa. It is thus not 
open to the criticism that it regards anything whatever, per- 
ceptible or imperceptible, as simply real ; " this is real " is, on this 
view, always an incomplete statement which, as it stands, is strictly 
devoid of significance. 

It is not clear from what quarter Socrates is supposed to have 
learned the theory. He is clearly not inventing it, since he repre- 
sents it as the " secret " of certain refined wits. Nor do I think 
it likely that Plato has devised the whole thing for himself simply 
as a metaphysic which might be urged, and in fact would have to 
be urged, by a far-seeing defender of the Protagorean formula. 
The insistence on motion as the only reality at once suggests a 
Heraclitean influence, and the elaborate kinematic working out of 
the thought further suggests that the KOfiij/oL of whom Socrates is 
thinking are persons with a strong mathematical interest. If we 
had more information than we have about the curious blend of 
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Heracliteanism and Pythagorean mathematics represented in our 
tradition by the stories told of the mysterious Hippasus, we might 
be able to say something more definite. From Plato's own point 
of view, the theory would be perfectly acceptable as an account of 
pure " sensation ; but we must remember that, as it is part of the 
object of the dialogue to show, no piece of knowledge, not even the 
crudest statement about present fact, ever is a mere deliverance of 
sensation. 

With this general metaphysical theory as a presupposition, we 
could now dispose of the superficial objection to Protagoras that 
some “ appearances " — ^those of dreams, delirium, fever — are 
deceptive. The world of the sleeper or the fever-patient is as real 
to him, while his dream or fever lasts, as the world of the man awake 
and in health is to him. And it is not true to say that there is any 
conflict between the way in which the world appears to one and the 
same percipient, according as he is awake or asleep, ill or well. 
On the theory, the “ twin-product," sensation + sensed quality 
is a function of the complex, organism -f- environment. But it is 
an immediate consequence that, since a sleeping or delirious 
organism is different from a waking or healthy organism, the result 
of interaction with environment must be different. Socrates asleep 
is different from Socrates awake in important organic respects, and, 
on the theory we are considering there is no " self " or " percipient " 
but the organism as it is at the moment. Thus the sensa of Socrates 
asleep are real relatively to Socrates asleep, exactly as those of 
Socrates awake are real relatively to Socrates awake, and it would 
be abandoning the whole theory of the Telativity of being " to 
judge of the reality of the sensa of Socrates asleep by reference to 
those of Socrates awake (157^-160^). The sensa of any percipient 
organism at any moment are relative to the state of that organism 
at that moment, and to nothing else, just as that organism at that 
moment is relative to those sensa and to nothing else. (The esse 
of the organism at the moment t, we may say, is to perceive the 
sensa it perceives at that moment ; the esse of those sensa is to be 
perceived by it at that moment ; neither organism nor sensa have 
any further reality.) Consequently the " world " of any percipient 
at any moment is private to that percipient and that moment. 
" My perception is inerrant, for it is relative to my world (c/at/ ova-Ca) 
at that moment." ^ Thus the theory we have stated justifies the 
Heracliteans in saying that all is motion, Protagoras in saying that 
"man " is the measure," and Theaetetus in saying that sense is 
knowledge (i 6 odr-e)- 

' 160c, d\7j9T}i Apa ifiol ij atffBrffrii — yhp ifirji ovfflai del iortv, where note 
(a) that del means not always " but '* at each moment,” ” at a given moment,” 
and ( 6 ) that rj ou<rla does not mean ” my own being,” as though the thought 
were that what I perceive is a ” subjective ” vddoi or state of my own body 
or mind, but ” the reality which is mine,” a real world of objects which is my 
own private world. The crux of the whole theory is that it is an attempt to 
insist at once on the objectivity of the world I perceive and on its purely private 
character. 
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The Theory Examined. — First Criticism (160^165^).— The 
thought of which Theaetetus was in labour has now been fairly 
brought into the world, Our next task is to consider whether 
it is a genuine piece of thinking or only a " changeling." To give 
the lad breathing-time for recollection, Theodorus partially takes 
his place as respondent while Socrates raises a number of critical 
doubts, (a) How does Protagoras justify his selection of man in 
particular as the " measure " ? The theory would equally warrant 
the statement that any creature — ^a pig, a baboon, or a tadpole — ^is 
the "measure," provided only that it is sentient, (b) If each of 
us is the " measure " of reality and unreality in his own world, 
where has Protagoras any advantage over his pupils ? How can be 
claim to correct a pupil's views about the reality of a world which, 
on the theory, is private to the pupil and relative to the pupil as its 
" measure " ? (The very attempt implies, contrary to the theory, 
that there is a " world " of some kind common to Protagoras and 
the pupil, and that Protagoras is a better " measure " of it than the 
other.) Was the professional career of Protagoras a prolonged 
practical joke ? Protagoras might, however, fairly say that this 
sort of " criticism " is mere caricature.^ We must examine the 
proposed identification of sense-perception with knowledge in dead 
earnest. So we go on to ask (c) whether when we Aear foreigners 
speaking their own language we also Anew " what they are saying," 
or whether when a person who cannot read sees a written page he 
Anows what is written on it. The only possible answer is that in 
such a case one does know what one actually hears or sees, the 
pitch of the syllables or the shape and colour of the letters, but one 
does not know the meaning of the foreign vocables or the written 
words. (Thus the formula knowing = perceiving by the senses 
will not cover the case of knowing the meaning of such symbols ; 
their meaning can neither be heard nor seen.) [d) Suppose a 
man has seen something and then shuts his eyes, but still remembers 
what he saw. He no longer sees it, but can we say that he does not 
Anow what he has seen and still remembers ? There is real point 
in these questions, but we must take care not to “ crow " over 
Protagoras and his theory prematurely. If he were alive, he would 
probably have known how to make a telling rejoinder to such cavils. 
As he is dead and has no one to represent him, we must try to act 
as his advocates ourselves, and to plead the cause as ef^ecti^"cly as 
we can (1645-165^).* If we are to press mere verbal points, any 

^ Theaet. This might be, but need not be, a hint that there had been 

attempts to discredit the formula of Protagor£is by caricatures of this kind. 
But I think it very rash to indulge in conjectures about Antisthenes — to whom 
1 can discover no certain allusions in Plato — as the author of the arguments. 
The i.prCKoyiKQl were a fairly numerous class, and we may suppose that many of 
them exercised their wit on so tempting a theme. Protagoras would have an 
easy retort to the first of the four objections. A tadpole is quite a good 
“ mveasure of the “ world ** with which the tadpole has to concern itself. 

• The personification of the ** discourse ” of Protagoras as an ** orphan " 
whose natural guardians are neglecting their duties lends no colour to tne silly 
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dvTtXoyiKo? coiild quite easily make many more formidable than 
those we have made ourselves, without ever coming to close quarters 
with Protagoras* real thought. 

Socrates* Proposed Defence of Protagoras (i56a-i68c). — 
Protagoras might fairly say that he would not have been affected 
by the question about memory which puzzled a lad like Theaetetus. 
He would have exposed the absurdity of talking about memory as 
if it meant the ** persistence ** of the state of the organism in which 
it was at the moment of stimulation. He would have insisted on 
the point that, according to his theory^ each of us is not one per- 
cipient but a different percipient with every change in the state of 
his organism. And he would have urged that it is for his opponent to 
refute him directly by proving eith^ that a man*s “ senses ’* (al<rO-q<T€Ls:) 
are not private to himself, or, alternatively, that, granting this position, 
the sense-object which ** appears ** or is” need not he private,^ 

Meanwhile, the thesis of Protagoras remains untouched. Each 
percipient has his own strictly personal and private world ; it is 
not merely his “apparent** world, but a real, though private, 
world. And yet there is a difference between the wise man and his 
neighbours, a practical difference. The wise man is one who 
can influence another so that the other man’s private world, which 
appears and really is bad, is made to appear and be good (i66(f). 
Thus the abnormal perceptions of the diseased organism are as 
much a disclosure of reality as the normal perceptions of the healthy. 
The physician does not attempt to argue the patient into denying 
their reality. He subjects the patient to a regimen which brings 
his perceptions into accord with those of his fellow-men, and thus 
makes them “ wholesome or “ useful,** whereas they were, before 
treatment, dangerous and unwholesome. So the “ sophist,** who is 
the physician of the soul, aims not at giving a pupil “ truer views *' 
— that would be impossible, if the pupil is the “ measure ** of his 
own real world — ^but at giving him “ better ** and more wholesome 
views of life (i 66 i-i 67 c). The defence made by Socrates for Protag- 
oras thus amounts to crediting him with a “ pragmatist ** view. 
Any one belief, actually held, is as “ true ** as any other, but some 
sensations and some ways of thinking are “ better,*' that is, “ more 
useful in practice *' than others. It is implied, though not actually 
said, that the “ useful '* way of perceiving and thinking is that 

legend about the prosecution of Protagoras and the destruction of his book. 
Socrates is merely jesting over the reluctance of Theodorus to commit him- 
self to a "non-professional” controversy. Theodorus is called the natural 
guardian of the orphan simply because he professes to be an old friend and 
admirer of its author. The image, of course, implies that the book of Protag- 
oras had not been destroyed, but had survived its " father.” Only, no one 
will venture on an " official ” defence of it. 

^ Theaet. i66c. In this alternative, the first position, that each man's 
are " private,” cannot be contested. I see with my own eyes, and no 
other man can see with them, any more than I can see with his eyes. Thus 
the issue between realism and " absolute phenomenalism ” is rightly made to 
be just whether two men, each using his own private senses, can perceive an 
object which is " common ” to both of them. 
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which agrees with the perception and thought of your " social en- 
vironment,*' since it is only such agreement which makes concerted 
action possible. To be gravely " eccentric ” in your perceptions or 
your moral convictions puts you into the class of the insane and 
makes practical co-operation with your neighbours impossible. The 
root of the matter is that, though the notion of a “ common " natural 
or moral world is, strictly speaking, a fiction, it is a fiction which is 
necessary to life. The practical urgencies of life require that my 
private world and your private world should not be very dissimilar. 
If they are sufficiently alike, by a useful fiction we can act “ as if " 
we had a common world ; where the divergence is too great to 
admit of this fiction, when I call black what you call white, one of 
us needs a physician for the body or the soul. By altering the 
state of the percipient, the physician, according to the Protagorean 
theory itself, necessarily also alters the character of his " world." 

Since Socrates offers this interpretation as a substitute for an 
" official " exegesis, it is clear that it cannot have been given by 
Protagoras himself ; since it is welcomed by Protagoras* old ad- 
mirer Theodorus, we may infer that it is offered as a fair and honest 
attempt to explain what Protagoras meant, on the assumption that 
he was a man of intelligence and that his doctrine was intended to 
be compatible with his claims for himself as a practical teacher. 
So far as I can see, it is not only offered in good faith, but is about 
the best defence which can be made for the view that the " common " 
world is strictly the creation of the " intersubjective intercourse " 
on which all practical co-operation depends. Against modem 
statements of pragmatism it has the advantage that it does not 
attempt the task of equating " true ** with “ practically useful " ; 
it simply sets aside the distinction between " true ** and " false " 
as irrelevant to human life, and replaces it by the obviously relevant 
distinction between " useful " and " harmful.** Our attention 
is thus concentrated on the fundamental question whether the 
abolition of the distinction of true from false really leaves this all- 
important practical distinction between useful and harmful stand- 
ing or not. This ultimate issue L so serious that we cannot allow 
the case for the pragmatist to be prejudiced by being left to the 
championship of a boy, even if he is, like Theaetetus, a boy of 
genius ; Theodorus must take the defence on himself 

' It may be advisable to warn some readers again against the really wanton 
attempt to find a hidden attack on Antisthenes in the pleasantries interchanged 
between Socrates and Theodorus at 169^. Theodorus compares Socrates with 
Antaeus, who compelled every one to wrestle with him, merely because 
Socrates is so insistent on dragging Theodorus himself into a philosophical 
argument he would rather decline. This leads naturally to the mention of 
Heracles as the person who finally vanquished Antaeus. It is needless to 
look for any more recondite reason for the allusion. And it is still more 
needless to suppose that when Socrates speaks of the numerous Heracleses 
with whom he has had stiff “ bouts," he is thinking of his own friend and 
companion. It is to be hoped that we shall hear less in the future of the im- 
aginary " feud " of Plato with Antisthenes since Wilamowitz has uttered his 
timely protest against this Antisthenes-Legende. 
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Second Examination of the Protagorean Thesis (169^?- 
172c, 1760-179^).— The task now before us is to examine the “ prag- 
matist ” philosophy on its own merits. The examination falls 
into two sections, between which the famous panegyric on the life 
of devotion to “ useless science " is inserted, admittedly as a 
digression. It strikes us at once, as a common experience, that 
every one knows there are some things about which he thinks him- 
self wiser than others and other things about which he thinks 
others wiser than himself (170^-6). Every one admits that there 
are things about which he is ignorant and incompetent and needs to 
be taught or directed. And by ‘‘ wisdom and “ ignorance men 
suppose themselves to mean true and false belief (So^a) respec- 
tively. According to the thesis of Protagoras, this belief that some 
of my beliefs are true and others false, being one of my beliefs, 
must be true. It must be true, since it is a belief, that there are 
things of which a given man is not the " measure.*' This is a direct 
consequence of Protagoras* own principle, and yet it contradicts 
that principle. And the worst of it is that if there is one point on 
which every one, even those who would most readily concede that 
any one man’s sensations are just as veridical as any other’s, 
is agreed, it is that when you come to the question what is whole- 
some or hurtful, each of us is not equally the “ measure ” for him- 
self. That is just why we need the expert physician (171^). So 
in moral matters, even those who hold that there is no common 
standard of right and wrong, but that " right ” means simply for 
any community what that community agrees in approving, never 
think that expediency ** is a purely relative matter. No one 
holds that the expediem: is what a given community thinks ex- 
pedient, though many persons hold that right is just whatever the 
community happens to think right. Every one holds that there is 
a common standard of expediency (172&). These considerations 
are meant to lead up to the conclusion that the plausible " prag- 
matist ” substitution of the “ useful *' for the “ true ” as the 
criterion of value in beliefs fails at its central point. It refutes 
itself by presupposing that the value of the belief " this is useful ” 
itself must be estimated by reference to a standard of “ truth.” 
” It is true that this practice is useful ” cannot simply mean ** it is 
useful to believe that this practice is useful.” The full develop- 
ment of the thought is postponed for a moment by the introduction 
of the eulogy of the contemplative life. 

Digression. — The Contemplative Life (172C-176C). — How far 
the pragmatist criterion is from being self-evident or universally 
accepted we may see by contrasting the whole attitude towards 
life of the phDosopher or true man of science with that of the ” man 
of affairs,” and the man of law. The former is free where the latter 
is a slave, ^ as we can see by comparing the style of their ” discourses.” 

* Theaet. 1 72d. The distinctive mark of the ** free man ” is that all his time 
is <rxo\^, “ leisure," " free time," " his own time." The " life of business " is 
not " free " because in business a man's time is not " his own " ; it is engrossed 
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The one can follow up his thoughts wherever they lead ; time is no 
object to him, and the length of an argument no obstacle, so long as 
it leads him to the “ reality/' The other has to plead with a time- 
limit and under a double control. He must speak “ to his brief " — 
his opponent will take care of that — and he must adapt himself to 
the prejudices of his "lord and master,” the court, or he may have 
to pay dear for it, and thus cannot afford to have a single-minded 
eye to simple truth. The other is free, as we are at this moment, 
to follow up any line of thought which seems promising ; he is the 
master, not the slave, of his " case.” Hence the violent contrast 
between the whole characters of the typical thinker and the typical 
” practical man.” The former, in an extreme case, barely knows 
where the law-courts and places of public assembly are, or what is 
being done in them; he belongs to no political "club,” and cares 
as little about the social as about the serious side of such institu- 
tions. He knows nothing of the current political and social gossip, 
and is not even alive to his own deficiency. You might say that, 
while his body is here in Athens, his mind freely roams over the 
universe as its domain. When he is dragged down into the world 
of petty local affairs, proceeded against in the courts for example, 
he is lost in such a strange situation, and the practical man sets 
him down as an absent-minded fool. He cannot make a telling 
invective because he is quite unaware of the personal scandals 
which furnish the appropriate matter. He is equally ineffective 
in eulogy, since the topics of the ordinary eulog}^ the subject's 
illustrious descent and splendid wealth, are unimpressive to him. 
The biggest estate seems a little thing to one who is accustomed to 
think in terms of the spaces of astronomy, and the finest pedigree 
laughable to one who knows how many kings and how many beggars 
there must be in every genealogy, if we could only trace it back 
through unrecorded generations. Hence the popular contempt ol 
him as a man who is so wrapt up in his star-gazing that he cannot 
see what is under his nose. 

But from the philosopher's point of view, the brilliant practical 
man is equally absurd. Take h^m away from the field of small 
personal concerns and set him to think about the ultimate issues of 
life, what are right and wrong, what are human happiness and 
misery', and how is the one to be found and the other shunned — ^in a 
word, take him out of the realm of the temporal into the eternal, 
and he is helpless in " discourse,” for all his forensic " acumen.” 

This conflict between opposing standards of valuation is inherent 
in " mortality,” and that is the very reason why the man who 
means to be happy must make it his supreme aim to “ escape ” 
from mortality. The only way of escape is " to become assimilated 

by the demands of those whom he serves — ^his customers, patrons, clients, '' the 
public." The thought reappears in Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, where 
the best life for man is identified with the " noble use of leisure," and the 
standard in education is made fitness to prepare the recipient to make this 
right use of his " leisure." 
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to God as wholly as may be," to exchange temporality for eternity. 
And " assimilation " means becoming " righteous and pious and 
wise." The difficulty is to convince men that the real reason for 
this pursuit of goodness is not the advantage of a reputation for 
goodness, but the fact that goodness and wisdom make us like God 
and therefore constitute real " manhood," and confer the only real 
happiness. 

The whole passage recalls, and is obviously meant to recall, the 
spiritual mood and even the phraseology of the Gorgias and Phaedo, 
But its connexion with the present argument is loose, and hardly 
amounts to more than this, that the Worldly man's estimate of the 
philosopher and the philosopher’s estimate of him furnish the best 
proof that there is no single accepted standard of valuation. The 
most natural way of accounting for the presence of the digression is 
that of Burnet, that it is an expression of the mood in which Plato 
is contemplating his own coming absorption in the necessarily 
largely uncongenial mundane life of the S3n'acusan court. The 
ideal of the world-renouncing pure " scientist " had never been his 
own ; his early ambitions had been definitely political, and his 
mature conviction was that the gifts of the philosopher ought to be 
consecrated to the work of practical administration, but we can 
readily understand that he would have a keen sense of the sacrifice 
he was making to public duty and the pettiness of the personalities 
and problems with which he was now called to mix himself up.^ 
It would be a bad mistake, though the mistake has been made, to 
find in so splendid a passage a polemic against the aims of his older 
rival Isocrates. Whatever the limitations of Isocrates were, Plato 
must have sympathized with his attempt to give his pupils at 
least a broader and nobler outlook on the problems of public life 
than that of the mere party-man of a little Greek -n-oXt? ; the whole 
picture of the " man of affairs " who is pitted against the philosopher 
suggests in its details an admirer of Antiphon or Thrasymachus 
rather than a figure from the school of Isocrates, the last place 
where the cult of " successful unrighteousness " would be likely 
to be in favour. 

Second Criticism of the Proiagorean Thesis concluded (176c- 
1796). — ^To return. We had just said that though the thinkers who 
identify reality with change and those who teach that " what 
appears to anyone is for him the reality,” are ready enough to 
extend these formulae to right and wrong, no one seriously con- 
tends that what a city agrees to regard as good or useful must really 
be so, so long as the agreement continues. Every one recognizes 
that what is really good or profitable is so independently of the 
beliefs which may be entertained about it. Now this suggests a 
generalization of the problem raised by the saying of Protagoras. 
When a city makes regulations to ensure good or advantage, it is 
acting with a view to the future. So we may ask, granting that the 
Homo mensura formula is valid for convictions about the present, 

* Greek Philosophy, Part /. pp. 244-5. 
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is it also valid for convictions about the future ? If a man feels 
hot, he is hot. Soil/ but if a man believes that he is going to have 
a fever with a “ temperature," while his physician denies it, what 
then ? In such a case the physician's forecast is certainly a better 
" measure " of what is going to be the layman's " reality " than the 
layman's opinion. So the best " measure " of the sweetness or 
dryness of next autumn's vintage is the husbandman ; a skilled cook's 
judgment about the enjoyment a company will receive from the 
dishes he has prepared is sounder than their own. Protagoras 
would be a better judge than one of us about the effect of a speech 
one of us was going to deliver. Generally, whenever a future issue 
is in question, the specialist will be the best " measure " of other 
men’s experiences as well as his own. The Homo mensura formula 
thus is invalid in all cases where there is a reference to future ex- 
periences. And this rids us of the doctrine that any and every 
belief is true, which is, moreover, self-refuting, since it implies its 
own contradictory. But we have still to e.xamine the metaphysical 
theory which is the foundation of the dictum that actual present 
sensation and the judgments (^o^at) based on it are always true. 

Final Reftitation of the Identification of Knowledge with Sense- 
perception [iy(^d-\%(ye). — ^'I'he complete examination of the theorj’ 
that actual present sense-perception is knowledge demands a 
consideration of the already mentioned metaphysical theory that 
nothing is real but movement. We cannot get any coherent state- 
ment of the grounds for this theory from its official representatives, 
the Heracliteans, who disdain connected exposition and affect to 
speak in cryptic aphorisms ; we must try what we can make of the 
doctrine for ourselves (i79£J-i8oc). We must remember, too, that 
Melissus and Parmenides maintain the very opposite — ^that what is 
is one and unmoving. A complete examination would involve 
studying the views both of the " men of flux ” (the peovre^s) and of 
the " faction of the one-and-all " (the tov oXov araa-iioTai ) ; it might 
end by carrying us over into one of the camps, or by leaving us in 
the comically persumptuous position of standing alone against both 
parties. Still we must make the venture, and we will begin by 
considering the Heraclitean view (180C--1816). 

Everything is always in motion : what is the precise sense of 
this ? There are two easily distinguishable types of " motion " : 
(a) one which includes translation and rotation, which we will call 
locomotion {(l>opd) ; (b) another illustrated by the transition from 
youth to age, from black to white, from hard to soft ; we will call it 
alteration (dWotwo-t?). Is it meant, then, that everything is at eveiy 
moment changing both its position and its quality, or only that 
each thing is at every moment exhibiting one or other of these 
changes ? If the statement that there is no rest or stability in 
the world at all is meant strictly, we must take the former inter- 
pretation. Nothing ever keeps the same quality for the tiniest 
interval, any more than it retains the same position (181^). Other- 
wise there would be some sort of stability about things. 
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Let us bear this in mind and remember also the further details, 
which are part of this same theory, of the way in which the mutual 
interference of two of the “ slower " motions gives rise to the twin 
effect sensation + sensible quality. The theory was that when 
two such “ slower " motions meet, the result is a definite process of 
sensation + a definite sensible quality, e.g, a " seeing of white "+ 
white seen.” But if nothing has any permanency, there is no 
such definite process of seeing white, and no such definite white 
seen. The process of seeing white itself is at any moment turning 
into some other process, and the white seen is turning into some 
other quality. We must not even sp^ak of ” colour- vision ” and 
” colour,” since both process and quality are always turning into 
something else. It will be no more true to say at any moment that 
a man is seeing or having sensation of some other kind than that he 
is not having it, and therefore, if sensing is knowing, it will never 
be more true to say that a man is knowing than to say that he is 
not knowing. The safest answer to any question would be to say, 
" It is so and it is not so,” but even this is more than we should 
be really warranted in saying, since the very word ” so ” implies 
a determination which, on the theory, never exists (1836). These 
considerations dispose finally of butii statements : that every one 
is the ” measure,” and that knowledge is sensation. Both must 
be false, if the theory of absolute ‘'fluidity” on which they them- 
selves rest is to be upheld. Theactetus would like to proceed now 
to consider the rival Elcatic theory that ” nothing happens,” 
there is no ” fluidity ” at all. But his wishes must not be indulged. 
Socrates met Parmenides, who was then an old man, in his own 
youth and was powerfully impressed by his ” noble depth.” ^ If we 
discussed his view, we should very likely misunderstand it, the 
examination would have to be very long and searching, and we 
should be diverted from our present task, which is to practise 
” spiritual obstetrics ” on Theaetetus (1846). 

Socrates now enters on a line of thought which is by far the 
most important contribution the dialogue has as yet made to the 
solution of its problem. He calls attention to the, so far neglected, 
distinction between sensation and thought, or judgment. We 
can point out the bodily instruments which a man uses in seeing, 
hearing, touching. He sees with his eyes, hears with his ears, 
and so forth. Or to be stiU more accurate, since it is always the 
man, that is his yf/vxn, which sees and hears, we should do well to 
say rather that he sees and hears through his eyes and ears (184^). 2 

1 Theaet. 1835 . There is a similar reference to this encounter at Soph. 21 yc, 
and the Parmenides professes to be a third-hand report of it. It seems to me 
that the emphatic way in which the impression made on the youthful Socrates 
is insisted on in both references shows us that Plato wishes us to regard the 
meeting as a real fact, and there is no reason why it should not be one (see 
Burnet. E.G.Ph.^, p. 168, n. 3). 

■ The point of the distinction here made between that with which (v) and 
that through which (5i o5) we see and hear can be better expressed in English 
differently. It might be made by objecting to the accuracy of the expressions 
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Eyes, ears, and the rest of the body are not the agents in perception 
but the implements {opyava) of it — the first appearance of the word 

organ ” in this sense. For each “ implement ** there is what 
Aristotle was later to call its “ proper (iStov) sensible. None 
can do the work of another. Colour can only be taken in by the 
channel of the eye, sound through the ear. But if a man is thinking 
about two such sensibles of different senses, comparing and dis- 
criminating them, or counting them as “ two,*' pronouncing them 
like or unlike, asserting that they are " really there," the soul is 
considering the matter " by herself " (avr^ ai'r^s) without the 
employment of a bodily " implement " (185^^).^ If we try to make 
a list of the determinations of an object which are thus made 
"without any bodily organ," we have to reckon among them not 
only " reality " (ova-ta), number, sameness, deference, likeness and 
unlikeness, but good and bad, right and wrong (i86a). Thus the 
ultimate categories of value, like those of " fact," are apprehended 
by thought, not by sense. In fact, they are asserted as the result 
of reflection, comparison, and discrimination : this explains why 
animals are as capable of sensation as men, and babies as adults 
(i86c), but sound convictions about "reality and value" [ovuia 
and ox^eXeta) are only attained by us with time and pains and educa- 
tion. Now we cannot have knowledge without apprehension of a 
"reality" {ova-Ca) which is known. Hence it follows that "know- 
ledge " is not to be sought for in the affections of our sensibility {roU 
TraO^fiaarC) but in the mind’s reflection upon them (iv tuJ Tr^pl iK€Lvwv 
(TvWoyKTfjLw, iSGd). And this finally proves that knowledge is not 
the same thing as sensation {ibid, b). 

Second Definition. Knowledge is True Judgment 
(187&-200C) 

The common name for the process of reflection, comparison, and 
discrimination to which the occurrence of our sensations gives rise 
is " belief " or " judgment " (So^a, to So$dC€Lv). The word Sd^a 
is being used here in a way chararteristic of Plato’s later dialogues. 
In his earlier writing S 6 $a had commonly been thought of as con- 
trasted with € 7 rLorTT^jj.rj ] it had meant " belief," with the implica- 
tion that the belief is a mistaken one, or at any rate a doubtful 
one ; in our dialogue, and hencefoiw^ard, the meaning is judgment, 
intellectual conviction in general, without any suggestion of dis- 
paragement. This is one of the many indications that a chief 

the eye sees,” “ the ear hears," and the like, on the ground that they 
obscure the point that both seeing and hearing are functions of a unitary 
central consciousness. This is what Socrates means by saying that there are 
not a group of alaO-ticreis seated inside a man, like the warriors in the fabled 
" vooden horse " of Troy. 

1 It does not occur to Socrates to consider the view, afterwards taken by 
Aristotle, that some at any rate of the functions enumerated here might be 
discharged by a " common sensorium '* (icoci'dv aiffBifr'tipiov), placed by Aristotle 
in the heart. 
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difference between mature Platonism and the Socraticism out of 
which it developed is that the former attributes a decidedly higher 
value to beliefs which do not reach the level of demonstrated 
" science/' that is, to our “ empirical knowledge " of the sensible 
world. We must not suggest that judgment is knowledge, since 
there are such things as false judgments. But we may take it as 
an amended definition that knowledge is true judgment {1876). 

If we are to examine the truth of this statement, we must begin 
by considering the difficulty suggested by the old arguments which 
have been used to show that a false judgment is impossible. The 
old argument, which we have met in t\i& Euthydemus, was that either 
you know what you are judging about or you do not. If you do 
know, you cannot judge falsely; and if you do not, you cannot 
make any judgment at all, because your mind is a mere blank 
about that of which you " know nothing." The point has now 
to be considered elaborately with a view to discovering the specific 
character of true judgments. If a man knows both A and B, it 
would seem that he cannot mistake one for the other ; if he knows 
A but not B, how can he compare A with the merely unknown ? 
If both A and B are unknown, is not the impossibility of a confusion 
even greater (i88a~c). Perhaps we may avoid these difficulties 
if we say that a false judgment is a belief in " what is not " (188(f), 
thus avoiding all reference to " knowing " in our definition.^ But 
the " unreal " (to ov), it may be said, is just nothing at all, and 
you can no more think and yet think nothing than you can see and 
yet see nothing. To think or believe is always to think or believe 
something ; to think nothing is all one with not thinking at all. 
(Just as Parmenides had^ong ago declared that " what is not " can 
neither be thought nor spoken of.) This consideration leads us 
to try a third explanation of what we mean by a false judgment. 
We mean thinking that one reality (one of) is some other reality, 
thinking that something is other than it is [aWoho^Lo) ; false 
thinking is thus the mental confusion of one reality with another 
(189c), e,g, thinking that " fair is foul and foul is fair." In the 
Sophistes we shall find that this is the true account of the matter 
and can be successfully defended against the Eleatic dialectic. 
But the defence will depend on recognizing that the Eleatic meta- 
physic itself requires a grave modification ; there is a sense in 
which " the unreal " can be both thought and spoken of. In our 
dialogue Socrates is not allowed to probe the question to the bottom ; 
he has already explained that he is not prepared at present to 
examine Eleaticism as a metaphysical theory. He contents him- 
self therefore with raising the question within what limits the 
" confusion " of one reality with another would seem to be possible. 

^ The difficulty it Is intended to avoid by the new formulation arises from 
the ambiguity of the word elditfai, which may mean either '* to be acquainted 
with or " to know about*' It is suggested in effect that we may eliminate 
the ambiguity by recourse to metaphysics ; we will say that false belief is 
beUef in something “ unreal " (in a fiy). But, as we shall see, this at 
once raises the Eleatic problem how it is possible to think the “ unreal at all. 
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To understand the very possibility of such a confusion, must 
begin by recognizing that thinking is a kind of argument (Xoyos) 
in which the mind carries on a debate within itself, asking itself 
a question and answering its own query. The judgment, once 
formulated, is the verdict or conclusion which puts an end to this 
internal dispute (igoa). In what conditions is it possible for this 
verdict to involve '' confusion '' of one thing with another ? At 
first sight, the old dilemma about the impossibility of confusing a 
thing you ” know ” either with something else which you know ** 
or with something you do not " know " appears equally formidable 
when you substitute the word “ believe or think " for “ know '' 
{igob-igia). But we seem to have been wrong in admitting the 
premisses of the dilemma. Clearly a man who “ knows Socrates 
might mistake an “ unknown " stranger for Socrates, if he saw the 
stranger in the distance. The hard and fast distinction between 
“ what I know and “ what I do not know '' is false to fact and 
rests on the deliberate ignoring of the consideration that there is 
such a thing as learning," " getting to know " something one did 
not know before (191c). Let us consider the nature of this process. 

We may represent the process figuratively^ thus. There is 
something in each of us like a wax block prepared to receive the 
" impressions " of signets of all kinds ; the quality of the wax is 
very different in different persons. We may regard sensation as a 
process in which an object stamps an impression of itself on the 
wax (the whole of the traditional language about " impressions " 
and " ideas " is ultimately derived from this passage) How 
definite this impress is and how long it will remain undeformed 
depends on the original quality of the wax. So long as the impress 
remains, we may say that a man has memor^^ and knowledge {igid). 
Now consider the case of a man who “ knows " the impresses left 
on the block, and at the same time is attending to his present 
sensations. We may say that the confusion with which we have 
identified error can only arise in one specific way. If I " know 
both Theodorus and Theactetus and am simply thinking about 
one of them, I cannot confuse him with the other. If I " know " 
only one of them, I cannot confuse him in thought with the other, 
who is wholly unknown to me. If I neither “ know " nor am 

^ In particular, the Aristotelian description of perception as a process in 
which the soul “ receives the forms of sensihilia without their matter, as the 
wax receives the shape of the iron signet-ring without the metal," is seen at 
once to be directly based on the simile of the wax block, which is consequently 
the far-away source of the whole mediaeval doctrine of “ sensible ” and “ in- 
telligible " species. Note that the suggested theory is a psychologizing version 
of the doctrine that “ knowledge is recollection.” The first stamping of the 
wax with a wholly novel pattern gives ” acquaintance ” ; iTrLtrr'niJ.r) arises When 
the wax is stamped with the pattern a second time and the pattern is ” recog- 
nized ” as already familiar. The whole argument would have been easier to 
follow if Attic, like Ionic, had possessed the word etdrjens, which might then 
have been specialized to mean ” acquaintance.” Plato can discriminate oUa 
from ivltTTafMi, but he has no verbal noun which stands to oI5a as itrLCTiiifxTj to 
iTrla-rafiai 
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actually seeing either, confusion of thought is impossible. It can 
only come in in one case ; when I '' know " both parties, and so 
have the “ impressions *' made by past perception of both still 
remaining in the waxen block, but also am actually seeing both or 
one of the two, I may try to " fit " the new ** impression or 
impressions " into the old “ imprints," and may fit them into the 
wrong ones. That is, I may make an error in recognition, like that 
of the man who tries to put his foot into the wrong shoe. Thus 
" false judgment " will depend on mistaken recognition, and conse- 
quently will only be possible when there is a misinterpretation of an 
actually present sensation. Such misinterpretation may be caused 
by any of the defects of rhemory symbolized by the various defects 
which make a given block of wax unsuitable to receive a clear-cut 
impression, or to retain it permanently, or to receive many such 
distinct impressions without crowding and superposition of one on 
another. The result is that error cannot arise in sensation taken 
by itself, nor in thought taken by itself, but only " in the con- 
junction of sensation with thought " (195^^). I t, a false judgment 
is always a misinterpretation of present sensation, from which it 
would seem that true judgment, which the definition under con- 
sideration identifies with knowledge, is always the correct inter- 
pretation of present sensation by thought. 

On reflection, however, this theory proves to be unsatisfactoiy 
in spite of its attractiveness. For it is not the fact that all error is 
misinterpretation of present sensation. A man may falsely think 
that 7-4-5 =11, and most men do make arithmetical errors of this 
kind in operating with big numbers. And they do not make such 
mistakes only when they# 1 arc counting things present to their senses, 
but when they are simply thinking of numbers and numerical 
relations. Thus error (and by consequence true judgment) cannot 
be restricted to the interpretation of present sensations. There 
may be false (and also true) judgments where the " sensible " does 
not figure as a constituent of the judgment at all (195^-1966). 
Thus our simile of the waxen block has not done what we hoped 
it would for us. (It has the merit of taking into account the facts 
of learning and forgetting, ignored in the cnide old argument 
against the possibility of " false beliefs," but it leaves the possi- 
bility of sheer intellectual error where it found it.^) 

To cover the case of purely intellectual error we must amend our 
account of a\A.o 8 o^ia, and this may be done if we borrow a hint 
from a current statement about knowledge. (It is true that a mere 
** disputant for victory " would deny our right to use any such 
statement while we are still in quest of a definition of knowledge, 
but the fault, if it is one, is inevitable, and we have committed 

^ The one criticism I should feel inclined to pass on Burnet’s analysis of the 
dialogue {Greek Philosophy, Part 237-253^ Ls that he seems to make Plato into 
a Kantian by ascribing to him the view that all knowledge contains as a 
constituent a factor supplied by the '* manifold of sense.” I'his seems to me 
to miss the point of the illustration from false judgments in arithmetic. 
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it already every time we have used such phrases as " we know 
that . . we understand that . . and the like.) Knowing 
is commonly said to be the ** having of knowledge (197^). But we 
might improve on this statement by distinguishing possession 
and “ having.” A man may ” possess ” or ” own ” a cloak without 
actually ” having it on.” So possibly a man may ” possess ” know- 
ledge without ” having ” it. In fact, we may distinguish ” posses- 
sion ” from ” having in use,” A man who has caught and caged a 
multitude of wild birds ” possesses ” them all, but may not actually 
have any one of them in hand, though he can ” put his hand ” on 
one when he wants it (197c). Let us then introduce a new simile. 
The mind is like an aviary ; when we are babies the aviary is 
empty (Locke’s ” empty cabinet ”) ; each new piece of knowledge 
we acquire is like a wild bird caught and caged. But actual 
knowing is like putting our hand on the bird we w^ant and taking 
it out of the cage. Now a man may put his hand on the wrong 
bird instead of the one he wants, since the captured birds are 
alive and can fly about in the cage. So we may ” possess ” a 
certain knowledge, and yet when we want to use it, we may not 
be able to recapture it, we may capture the wrong piece of know- 
ledge, and this will be the case of the man who makes a false 
judgment (197^^-1990). 

Clearly the new suggestion has advanced the argument. As 
Socrates says, the distinction between knowledge in possession and 
knowledge in use has relieved us of the old difficulty that false 
judgment seems to involve both knowing and not knowing the same 
thing ; there is no difficulty in admitting that a man ” possesses ” 
what he cannot lay his hand on. We may add (i) that a com- 
parison of ” beliefs ” with living creatures is psychologically much 
sounder than the old comparison with ” impresses” made once for 
all on a block of wax ; judgment is a living process, not the mere 
retention of a stamp left on the mind once for all ; (2) that the 
distinction made here is the starting-point for the more extended 
antithesis of “potentiality” and “ actuality ” Mn which Aristotle 
was to find the universal explanation of movement and becoming ; 
(3) that the formula no longer requires us to confine the possibility 
of error to the interpretation of present sensation. 

But there is still a grave unsolved difficulty. Enor is now said 
to be due to a wrong “ use ” of knowledge which we alread}^ have 
in possession. If this is so, a man’s knowledge is the direct source 
of his false judgments ; he only confuses A with B because he 
possesses “ knowledge ” of them both. At this rate, might we not 
equally say that error may be the cause of knowledge, or blindness 
of vision ? (This difficulty is perhaps not meant to be taken wholly 

^ That the distinction between the actual and the potential is primarily 
due to the Academy seems to be further indicated by its appearance as 
something needing no explanation in Aristotle's Protrepticu'^ (P'r. 52, Rose), 
which is shown by the considerable remaining fragments of it to have been an 
eloquent exposition of Platonism and was probably written during Plato a 
lifetime (Jaeger, Aristoieles, c. 4). 
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seriously. It is true that the more you " know/’ in the sense of 
“ having the knowledge in possession,” the graver are the errors 
to which you are exposed. As Mr. Chesterton says somewhere, 
” a man must know a great deal to be always wrong.” Really 
grave error is regularly due to the misuse of wide knowledge. But 
the point is not really examined. Socrates’ object is simply to 
prelude to a much more real difficulty. ) 

Theaetetus suggests that we might elude this difficulty by 
modifying our image. We might say that there are ” ignorances ” 
as well as ” pieces of knowledge ” in the aviary, and that the man 
who makes a false judgment is putting his hand on an ” ignorance.” 
But if that is so, since he really believes his false judgment, he must 
suppose the “ ignorance ” to be a piece of knowledge. And this 
gives an opening to the eristic for raising the old problem once more. 
Can a man who knows what knowledge and ignorance are confuse 
one with the other ? And if he does not know what both are, how 
can he confuse something he knows with something of which he is 
quite unaware, or one thing of which he is unaware with another of 
which he is equally unaware ? If we try to meet our opponent 
by suggesting that there is a ” knowledge of the difference between 
knowledge and ignorance ” which is a sort of knowledge of the 
second order, and that false judgment arises from inability to 
put one's hand on this knowledge, we shall clearly be involved in 
an impossible ” infinite regress ” (200c). Thus the point which 
Socrates is labouring is the sound one that it is impossible to have a 
psychological criierion of true and false beliefs. 

Independently of this impossibility of a criterion, there is an 
obvious objection to therfdentification of knowledge with a “ true 
belief.” A man may be induced to hold a belief which in fact is 
true not by proof but by persuasive dexterous special pleading.^ 
Thus the court which is led by clever advocacy to find a man guilty 
of an act of dishonesty cannot be said to know that he has com- 
mitted the crime ; to know that, they would require to have .seen 
the act committed. But if the man had really committed the act, 
the court has a ” true belief ” about him. This proves beyond all 
dispute that there is true belief which is not knowledge. The im- 
portance of the point may become plainer if we put it in a rather 
more modern way. What the illustration show’s is that there is 
a real and significant difference between ” historical ” and ” scien- 
tific ” truths. History is not, and never can be, a department of 
” demonstrative science.” 

Third Definition. Knowledge is ”True Judgment 

ACCOMPANIED BY DISCOURSE ” { 20 ldr - 210 d ) 

Possibly the difficulty just raised may be turned. As Theaetetus 
says, he had forgotten to specify that a true judgment, to be 

‘ The same point reappears at Ttmaeus 51c, where it is put into the 
mouth of Timaeus of Locri. Presumably it is not specially Socratic nor 
Platonic, 
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knowledge, must be accompanied by " discourse " (Xo-yos). If 
there are any objects of which there is no " discourse,** they 
will not be objects of knowledge^ though we may have true 
judgment about them. At least, so Theaetetus has heard from 
some one whom he does not name. The point of the correction 
is to distinguish between “ simple apprehension *' and appre- 
hension attended by “ discourse,** and to deny the name " know- 
ledge ** to simple apprehension. Thus the passage is the source 
of the familiar Aristotelian and mediaeval doctrine that the 
" complex enunciation,'' or proposition, is the unit of know- 
ledge, as well as of the notion of “ thought ** as “ discursive.** 
We note also, at once, that the theory suggested has a remark- 
able prima facie resemblance to that put forwaid by Socrates him- 
self in the Meno, where it was said that “ beliefs ** are converted 
into knowledge when they are “ secured ** ainas AoyiGr/Au, by a 
" computation of the grounds ** for them. In our dialogue, Socrates 
says that he too has a dream to tell. He seems to have heard 
in a dream " that there are certain element a ((TToix^ia) which 
are the ABC of nature, all other things being syllables,’* complexes 
of these letters.** The ''letters ** can be simply apprehended and 
named, but we can say nothing about them, can predicate nothing 
of them, since to attribute any predicate to them would be ad- 
mitting complexity in them (contrary to the hypothesis). The 
complexes composed of these letters have a Xoyo?, since you can 
analyse the complex back into its simple constituents, just as you 
can spell a syllable. The complexes then are “ knowable and 
rational ** (prird), but their elements are not ; they have to be 
seized by direct simple apprehension (are al(r 9 rjTd), Knowledge, 
" grounded belief,** is always of the complex. Probably this theory 
is the same as that of which Theaetetus had heard (20id-202c). We 
are not told anything of the authorship of this interesting theory, 
which has its counterparts in our own day, though it is plain that 
it is not being invented by Plato. Where it comes from we can 
only guess. The atomists have been thought of, but without 
much probability. The question which Socrates goes on to raise, 
whether a " syllable ** is nothing but its components or a new unity, 
would have no significance for persons who disbelieved in the reality 
of all " composition,** and is not a natural criticism to address to 
them. It would be more reasonable to think of the doctrine of 
Empedocles, which admits of genuine *' chemical '* composition. 
From his point of view, the " four roots ** correspond exactly to 
the ABC of the book of Nature, bone, flesh, and other tissues to 
•' syllables,** and organisms composed of these tissues to complete 
words. But the employment of the epithet QrjTal (" expressible ") to 
describe the " syllables ** of Nature's language suggests also mathe- 
matical connexions of some kind. Thus I should be inclined to 
attribute the theory to some Pythagorean of the type who were 
trying in the later part of the fifth century to find room within 
their own doctrine for the "four roots** and the Empedoclean 
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biology.^ But why is Socrates said only to have heard of the 
theory “ in a dream ? Possibly because the person who is respon^ 
sible for it had only produced it after the death of Socrates, or be- 
cause it only became known at Athens after that date, and therefore 
some apology has to be offered for making Socrates speak of it. 
Hence, when w^e remember the precisely parallel doctrine attri- 
buted by Theophrastus to the Pythagorean Ecphantus of Syracuse, 
it is natured to suspect with Burnet that the reference is to him.* 

The analogy from letters and syllables is specious, but we must 
examine it more closely. It is true that the first syllable of Socrates’ 
name, the syllable So, has a certain \oyo?. You can say that it is 
5 and o — the letter S has no such Aoyos. You can make statements 
about it, e.g. that it is a “ hissing " sound, but you cannot explain 
the sound by analysing it into components. But now arises a 
difficult question. Is the syllable So simply the sounds or signs 
5 and o, taken in that order, or is it a new unity of a type different 
from that of its " component ** sounds or symbols ? If you take 
the first view, that So is just " S and o” then it seems ridiculous to 
say that a man can “ know " " S and o/* and yet neither knowS 
nor know o. On the second view. So is itself a unity, and has not 
really 5 and o as constituent " parts. Hence the syllable should, 
like the single letter, be an object of simple apprehension, and there- 
fore, on the proposed definition, not an object of knowledge {202(1- 
2055). Besides, the experience of our own early schooldays seems 
to show that we learned to recognize syllables simply by learn- 
ing to recognize the letters of which they are composed ; this tells 
forcibly against the vi^w that syllables ” can be known when 
their component letters " arc not known (2o6a-c). 

Apart from the question of the soundness of this analogy from 
letters and syllables, what may we suppose to be meant by Xdyos 
(“ discourse ”) in the statement that knowledge is “ a true judgment 
accompanied by discourse ” ? Three, and only three, possible 
meanings occur to us. (a) ” Discourse " may mean actual uttered 
speech made up of nouns and verbs. This, however, cannot be the 
meaning intended, for any true judgment can be expressed in 
speech, even if it is not entitled to rank as knowledge {2o6d). (b) Or 

the meaning might be a complete enumeration of the component 
“parts” of the thing thought about. Hesiod says that a hundred 
planks go to a waggon. You and I cannot name more than a few of 
them : is it meant, then, that we have only a “ true judgment 
about a waggon, but should know what a waggon is, if we could 
name all the hundred ? The objection to this interpretation is 
that we cannot say that a man really knows a complex unless he 
can recognize its components not merely as components of that 

^ Philolaiis is now known to have been a Pythagorean of this type (Burnet, 
E.G.Ph*, 277 ff.),and it is just this combination of Pythagorean mathematics 
with the biology and medicine of Empedocles which is expounded at length in 
Plato’s 7 tniaeus. 

* For the doctrine of Ecphantus see Diels, Fr. d. Vors,*, i. 340—341. The 
historical reality of fe. is, as Diels says, guaranteed by the fact that our notices 
of him come from Theophrastus, who could not well have been mistaken on 
the point. Whether he belongs to the fifth or the fourth century is not clear 
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complex, but when they recur in another setting. E,g., we should 
not say that a man “ knew ** how to spell the syllable The, if he 
wrote it correctly in spelling the name of Theaetetus but wrongly 
when he had to spell the name Theodorus. And a man might be 
liable to make the same sort of blunder about each of the remaining 
syllables, and yet might spell the one name Theaetetus right. Thus 
he would have enumerated all its letters correctly and yet would 
have mere right judgment,” not knowledge (2086). (c) Or was it 

meant that a true judgment about a thing becomes knowledge 
when you add to it the discourse which indicates the character 
which distinguishes that thing from every other thing ? Is know- 
ledge a true judgment accompanied by a statement of the differentia 
{Stac/>o/ou, Sca^opoTT]^) of the Subject of the judgment ? ^ This account 
looks as though it ought to be true, but when you examine it 
closely it is as perplexing as theatrical stage-paintings seen from close 
quarters. How can I have a “ true judgment ” about Theaetetus at 
all, if I am not alive to the distinctive individual characters which 
mark off Theaetetus from every one else ? If I am unaware of them, 
how can my judgment be said to be about Theaetetus rather than 
about Theodorus or any man you please ? Thus it^w^ould seem that 
to make a true judgment about Theaetetus, I must already have the 
differentia of Theaetetus in mind. Then what is added when this 
true judgment is converted into knowledge by the addition of the 
‘'discourse ” of the differentia} It cannot be meant that we are to 
add a ” true judgment ” of the differentia to our existing true judg- 
ment, for we must clearly have possessed that in order to make a 
true judgment about Theaetetus. And to say that what is meant 
is that wo reach knowledge when we not merely think but actually 
know the differentia amounts to the circular definition that ” know- 
ledge is true judgment plus knowledge of the differentia ” (2oSc-2io^). 

Thus our dialogue of search ends formally with a negative con- 
clusion. Three suggestions have been made and all found untenable. 
Theaetetus has no further suggestion of which to be delivered. If 
he should ever find himself pregnant with any further suggestions in 
future, we must examine them in the same fashion. It is not the 
function of Socrates to make any positive contribution to knowledge, 
and besides it is time that he went to the ” king's ” office to make 
his formal reply to the indictment preferred by Meletus {2ioh-d). 

The Theaetetus has thus been true to type as a Socralic dialogue 
in ending with no avowed results. But negatively we have 
reached a series of results of the highest importance. We have 
disposed of the identification of kr.ovvledge with sensation or any 
form of simple apprehension. We have also seen that pure rela- 
tivism is untenable alike in the theory of knowledge and in meta- 
physics. It may be added that it has been at least forcibly sug- 
gested by the tenour of the whole argument that all the proposed 
definitions have failed precisely because each of them has attempted 
to provide a psychological criterion of knowledge, and no such 
psychological criterion is possible. The most important positive 

^ The first occurrence of the word in^ the sense which Aristotle was to stereo- 
type as a technicality of logic. 
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result of the discussion is probably the recognition that the dis- 
covery of the great categories both of existence and value is the 
work of thought, the soul by herself without any instrument/' 
We may note also the appearance for the first time of a whole 
series of technical terms of the first importance : " quality " 
(jioioTrjg), " organ " of perception (ogyavov), criterion " {xQirijQiov), 
" differentia " (Siatpagd, SiatpogSrrjg). Also we see the very funda- 
mental problems connected with the notion of " simple appre- 
hension " and the difference between “ acquaintance " and know- 
ledge about *' coming into prominen^,e and receiving illustration, 
though without the formulation of a definite result. 

Possibly the most striking feature of the whole dialogue is its 
silence on a matter about which we should have expected to hear 
something. Plato has written a long and elaborate discussion of 
knowledge without making a single reference to the doctrine of forms, 
though we might have thought it almost impossible for him to keep it 
out of the argument against relativism. A similar silence may be said 
to occur in all the dialogues we still have to examine. The forms are 
mentioned only in two of them : the Parmenides, where the doctrine 
is said to be that of Socrates in his early years and is criticized by 
Parmenides and Zeno, and the Timaeus, where it is put into the 
mouth of a fifth-century Pythagorean. I do not see how to account 
for these facts on the view that Plato had himself originated the 
doctrine and regarded it as his special contribution to philosophy. 
If we trust his own accounts of the matter, we shall find it most 
natural to suppose that in the earlier dialogues, which speak of the 
forms, Plato has not yet" developed a doctrine which he feels to be 
specifically his own ; he is reproducing the common inheritance of 
Socratic men. If that is so, the silence about the forms in the 
Theaeieitts may mean either that when he wrote that dialogue he was 
feeling the necessity for a “ Platonic " doctrine which had not yet 
been definitely worked out, or else that he had already arrived at 
the results Aristotle always assumes to be the Platonic teaching, and 
felt that they were so definitely his own that dramatic versimilitude 
would be outraged by putting them into the mouth of Socrates. 

See further ; 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE PARMENIDES 

I T is most probable that the Parmenides and the Theaeteius 
were composed almost simultaneously. The Parmenides 
cannot well be a decidedly earlier work than the other, since 
it exhibits the same interest in Eleaticism and its great founder 
Parmenides ; it cannot well be later, since it is the best example 
in Plato of that cumbrousness of the indirectly reported dialogue 
form which is mentioned in the Theaeteius as the reason for return 
to the simpler type of the earliest dialogues. Indeed, it may well 
be that it was just the difficulty of keeping up in the Parmenides 
the fiction that the whole is recited by a speaker to whom it had 
been formerly recited by a second person, who in his turn had 
heard it from a third, which led Plato to renounce this type of 
composition for the future. It had been useful so long as his 
purpose had been largely dramatic, but was found to be worse than 
useless for works in which the main interest lies in the analysis and 
criticism of ideas. 

The dialogue has always been regarded as an exceptionally 
puzzling one, and the most divergent views have been held about 
its main purpose. Yet if we attend to certain plain hints, given 
by Plato himself, we rnay find that his object is indicated with 
unusual clearness. The general scheme of the dialogue is this. 
It falls into two parts of unequal length. In the first and briefer 
part (i26a-i35c) Socrates is re. presented as a very young man 
expounding his nev/ly formulated theory of the participation of 
sensible things in forms to the great Parmenides and his famous 
scholar Zeno ; Parmenides subjects the theory to a series of 
criticisms which look annihilating and to which Socrates offers no 
reply. Still he maintains that philosophy cannot dispense with 
the conception of the forms. The weakness of Socrates is that, 
being very young, he is attempting to philosophize without a 
sufficient logical discipline in ci n^idering all the consequences 
which follow from the acceptance or denial of a fundamental 
hypothesis.” In the second part of the dialogue (136^-1660), 
Parmenides illustrates the kind of logical discipline he has in mind 
by taking for examination his own thesis that “ Reality is One ” 
or that ” Things are a Unity.” He apparently shows in a series of 
antithetical ” antinomies ” that whether this thesis is affirmed or 
denied, the consequence is that a host of pairs of contradictory 

349 
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statements may either be simultaneously affirmed or simultaneously 
denied. In either case, of course, the principle of Contradiction 
has been violated. The dialogue ends without a word of comment 
on this portentous result. 

Now it is quite certain that Plato never dreamed of denying 
the law of Contradiction ; Aristotle would certainly have said 
something on the point if that had been so.^ We get a clue to 
Plato’s real drift when he makes Parmenides say that the 

method of which he is about to give an example is that of Zeno, 
the inventor of “ antinomies." This remark is clearly meant to 
send us back to the earlier sentences (128 c-d) in which Zeno has 
been made to explain the real intention of his own famous puzzles. 
His purpose, he says, was simply to retort on opponents who said 
that the Parmcnidean doctrine “ reality is one " leads to para- 
doxical conclusions by showing that their rival " hypothesis that 
“reality is many " leads to still worse paradoxes. If we interpret 
the Parmenides, as we clearly ought to do, in the light of these 
broad hints, we shall see that it is constructed on the same pattern 
as the paradoxes of Zeno. A series of attempts to show that the 
Socratic " hypothesis ” of forms leads to impossible results is 
retorted upon by an elaborate attempt to show that the Eleatic 
hypothesis is in still worse case. It is not safe even to mention it, 
for whether you assert it or deny it, in either case a clever formal 
logician can compel you to admit either that all assertions whatso- 
ever are true or alternatively that they are all false. 

It follows then that the objections urged against the doctrine of 
sensible things as “ partaking of " forms are not Plato’s own, and 
are not meant as a seric/fis criticism by himself either of Socrates 
or of his own earlier theories. They correspond to the objections 
against Parmenides which Zeno had in view in composing his own 
work. In other words, we are directed to regard these criticisms 
as coming from opponents of the theory of “ participation." And 
since Plato’s imitation of the Zenonian method takes the form of 
raising still worse puzzles about the consequences of the Eleatic 
doctrine, it is clear who these opponents must be. We must look 
for them among the formal logicians of the school of Megara who 
were the continuators of Eleaticism. It is in strict keeping with this 
interpretation that the main point of the objections made by 
Parmenides to Socrates is not to raise difficulties about the reality 
of the forms. That he seems to concede. What he criticizes is 

Cf. Aristot. Met. 10056 25, where it is mentioned that " some persons '* 
suppose Heraclitus to deny the principle of contradiction, " but it docs not 
follow necessarily that a man means what he says.” Ibid. 10076 22, the ” argu- 
ment of Protagoras ” would lead to the denial of the principle, as is argued at 
length at looga 6 H. Heraclitus and Protagoras are the only eminent men 
named in the course of the argument, and of them Aristotle only says that by 
pressing, in one case, the thinker's mere words and, in the other, the conse- 
quence of his thesis, you could reach this result. He means that neither really 
intended to reject this ” most certain of all principles.” If he supposed the 
antinomies of the Parmenides to be meant seriously, he would have been bound 
to refer to the point in this context. 
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the view of Socrates that sensible things partake " of the forms, 
and so have a kind of secondary reality. This is exactly as it should 
be if the critics Plato has in view are the Eleatics of Megara. From 
their point of view, the great fault of the doctrine expounded in the 
Phaedo, Republic, and other dialogues is that it allows any kind of 
reality at all to the objects of sense. Plato does not, in the dialogue, 
offer any answer to these extreme “ idealists " ; he simply sets 
himself to show that two can play at the game of abstract formal 
logic, and that he can, if he pleases, play the game better than its 
professed champions. Their owm methods may be applied to their 
own fundamental doctrine ; let them see how they will like the 
result. 

If this is the right way to understand the dialogue, and Plato 
seems to tell us that it is, it follows that the Parmenides is, all 
through, an elaborate jeu d* esprit, and that all interpretations based 
on taking it for anything else (including an earlier one by the present 
writer), are mistaken in principle. It equally follows that the 
ironical spirit of the work must not be forgotten in dealing with 
isolated passages. E,g., when Parmenides gravely censures Soc- 
rates for refusing to believe in forms of mud ^^nd dirt, and says 
that he will get the better of such a prejudice when he grows older 
and more philosophical (130^), we must understand the remark to 
be a piece of polite irony. In Parmenides' mouth, it can only 
mean that a man who is going to admit any kind of reality in 
sensible things ought to be prepared to " go the whole hog," and 
nothing more. Presumably the remark is a reproduction of actual 
Megarian criticism. It tells us nothing of Plato's own thought. 
More than any other Platonic wmk of any considerable compass, 
the Parmenides bears throughout the stamp of being an " occasional* 
composition. Its purpose is to " have some fun " with Monists 
who regard the sensible as illusion, and very little more. 

There are several interesting points to be noted in connexion 
with the introductory narrative. The otherwise unknown speaker, 
Cephalus, who recites the dialogue, is a citizen of Clazomenae, the 
native town of Anaxagoras. It is not said where he is speaking or 
to whom, but apparently the scene is in one of the Ionian cities. 
The assumption is that he had gone to Athens expressly to learn 
the true story of the meeting between Socrates and the great 
Eleatics from the only surviving person who could relate it, Plato's 
own half-brother Antiphon, son of Perictione by her second husband, 
the well-known statesman Pyrilampes. Antiphon could teU the 
tale accurately because he had often heard it when he was younger, 
from Pythodorus. (The person meant is the well-known Pytho- 
dorus, son of Isolochus, prominent in the Archidamian war, whom 
the writer of the Alcihiades I names as an actual pupil of Zeno.) 
Pythodorus had been the host of Parmenides and Zeno on their 
visit to Athens at the time of the great Panathenaea in a year 
when Socrates was still “ very young." It follows from all this 
that we are to suppose the meeting of Socrates with the Eleatic 
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philosophers to have taken place about 450 b.c., nearly a quarter 
of a century before Plato's own birth. The visit of Cephalus and 
his friends to Antiphon must be supposed, as Proclus said, to be 
after the death of Socrates. The recital of Antiphon was needed 
precisely because all the persons who had been present at the 
original meeting were dead. 

WTiy does Plato make this unparalleled assumption that a con- 
versation of Socrates is being repeated outside Athens, after 
Socrates' death and a good half-century after the holding of the 
conversation ? Clearly, by insisting on the early date of the con- 
versation, and the fact that no one is living who could check the 
third-hand report of what passed, he frees himself from responsibility 
for the strict accuracy of his narrative. If we find the conversa- 
tion so d propos to present-day Megarianism, well, we only know 
what Socrates and Parmenides said from a second-hand story told 
by Antiphon, a younger man than Plato himself, and who wiU go 
bail for Antiphon ? I think it ought also to be said that the tale 
of the anxiety of the Ionian philosophers to hear Antiphon's story 
justifies an inference. Why the lonians of Asia Minor should feel 
this interest is obvious. They would be members of the school 
founded in Ionia by Anaxagoras on his removal from Athens ; 
Socrates, the favourite pupil of Anaxagoras' successor Archelaus, 
would in any case be an object of interest to such a group. That 
Plato thinks it a plausible fiction that their interest should lead 
them to visit Athens in order to gather a true account of events 
fifty years old seems only explicable on the supposition that the 
encounter of Socrates with the great Eleatics was a real historical 
fact and, for philosophical Circles, a memorable one, as an encounter 
between two great chess-players or gamblers is memorable for 
persons interested in chess or gaming. 

The situation at the opening of the conversation is this. Zeno 
has just been reading aloud his famous work containing the anti- 
nomies for which he is still remembered. Socrates fastens on one 
of them, an argument which has not survived and of which the 
precise sense is uncertain, to the effect that “ if things are many, they 
must be like and must also be unlike, but this is absurd," as an 
example of the rest. He proposes to regard the whole work as 
intended to establish the thesis of Parmenides by disproving its 
contradictory. Parmenides says " reality is one." Zeno that 
“ reality is not many." Zeno accepts the statement with the minor 
correction that his object was not to prove the Parmenidean thesis, 
but simply to silence its critics by showing that their own rival 
“ hypothesis " has even more impossible consequences than those 
they urge against Parmenides {i2yd-i28e). Socrates then suggests 
that if we will only accept the doctrine of forms and the participa- 
tion of things in forms, there is really no paradox in saying that 
the same '' things " may " partake " at once of the form of likeness 
and of that of unlikeness, and so be at once like and unlike. But 
it would be a real and intolerable paradox (ripa^) to hold that 
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unlikeness can be predicated of the form of likeness or likeness of 
the form of unlike. So it is intelligible enough that a sensible 
thing, my body, for example, should be one body out of the six or 
seven human bodies present in this room and also have many 
members. But it would be quite another thing to hold that Unity 
is many or Plurality one (i29a~i3oa). Parmenides and Zeno are 
both impressed by the ability of Socrates, and Parmenides at once 
asks him whether the theory is original. “ Did you make this 
distinction between forms and things which partake of them 
avro9 ? " — ‘'for yourself,** “out of your own head** (1306) ? Par- 
menides asks the question, as Proclus says, because it might be 
that Socrates had “heard of*' some such distinction from some 
one else. The noticeable thing is that it is not the doctrine that 
there are “ intelligible ** forms which strikes Parmenides as novel ; 
the original point which impresses him is that Socrates holds that the 
things we see and handle “ participate in ** the forms. None of 
the difficulties he intends to raise arises from the belief that there 
are forms ; the difficulties all concern the relation of “ participa- 
tion ** by which the sensible thing is connected with a form. It is 
the reality of the “ phenomenal ** world which Ije, as an Eleatic, 
finds a stumbling-block. The conclusion to which his criticism 
is meant to conduct us is the double one (a) that unless we admit 
the reality of the forms, there is an end of all philosophy; if 
we do admit it, the form cannot be “ present in *' sensible 
things, and these must therefore be simply unreal (i35a“C).^ 
This is precisely the position of Euclides and his friends, who 
taught that “ reality is one ; the ‘ other * is unreal '* (Aristocles 
ap. Euseb. P.ZT. xiv. 17, R.P. 289). Hence we shall expect to 
find that the arguments urged against Socrates by Parmenides 
are theirs also. 

I may summarize these arguments the more briefly that they 
are admirably dealt with by Professor Burnet in Greek Philosophy, 
Part /., 253-264, and other wTiters on the philosophy of Plato. 
I have attempted a complete discussion of their weight and deriva- 
tion elsewhere in “ Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates,*' Philosophical 
Studies, pp. 28-90, v'hither I may refer a reader desirous of further 
information. 

Parmenides begins by raising the question what precisely is 
the content of the world of forms. Socrates professes himself 
certain that there are forms corresponding to the fundamental 
notions of ethics — Right (SiKaiov), Good (ayadov). Noble (icaAov) ; he 
is doubtful about forms of organisms and physical things (Man, 
Fire, Water) ; in the case of such things as mud, dirt, hair — i,e. 

^ This is, in fact, the position of the historical Parmenides himself. His 
** one " is, no doubt, corporeal ; it is a solid homogeneous sphere. But our 
eyes and ears do not show us anything of the kind. Hence the apparent 
" things ” which they disclose to us must be pure illusion. Though the 
** one is corporeal, we only apprehend it by thinking. Its sole reality is 
deduced by Parmenides from what he regards as the postulates of coherent 
thought. 
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sensible things which do not appear to have a recognizable type 
of structure — ^he is inclined to think that there are no forms. In 
these cases there is no reality beyond “ what we see.” But he is 
not quite sure that consistency would not demand forms of these 
too, though he is afraid the admission might lead him into ” abysmal 
nonsense ” (130 b-d). What he means by this ” nonsense ” we 
can see, as Burnet suggests, by the notices preserved to us of the 
arbitrary fashion in which the Pythagorean Eurytus attempted to 
assign ” numbers ” to man, horse, and other things. The main 
point is, that though Socrates is not certain about the contents of 
the system of forms, the forms of which he is most certain are 
those which correspond to our ethical ideals. (Since we can define 
these as the mathematician defines his ” figures,” they must 
have the same kind of reality as that the geometer ascribes to his 
figures.) 

The theory then is that all the ” particulars ” of which a common 
predicate is affirmed owe their possession of that predicate to their 
” participation ” in the corresponding form, and Parmenides sets 
himself to show that, however we understand this relation of 
” participation,” we are led to consequences which are logically 
absurd. This is exactly the line of reasoning adopted by Zeno for 
the confutation of the Pythagorean mathematicians who assume 
that ” reality is many,” The argument may be analysed as follows : 
(a) If a form is “in ” each of a number of things, either the whole 
of it is “ in ” each of them, or only part of it is “ in ” each. In the 
first case the form itself being as a whole “ in ” each of several 
separate things is “ outside ” itself (i.e. it is, after all, many and not 
one, contrary to the Socrtitic thesis of its unity). In the second 
case, the form is divisible {fAepiorTov) , and thus becomes many by 
division just as, on the alternative view, it becomes many by multi- 
plication ; the whole form is thus “ in ” no one of the things called 
after it, and thus they are not really entitled to the “ common 
name ” (131^-^). Thus we have an apparent rechictio ad ahsurdum 
of the “ hypothesis ” of “ participation ” ; it permits of only two 
alternative interpretations and you are led, by a slightly different 
route, to the same denial of the hypothesis itself, whichever alter- 
native you adopt. The hypothesis is thus “ self-refuting.” (The 
precise meaning of the reasoning by which the second of the alter- 
natives is refuted in the special case of the form “ magnitude ” is 
obscure, but seems to be this. If you say that one thing is bigger 
than another in virtue of the presence in it of a “ part ” of the form 
of “ magnitude,” less than the whole of the form, you are main- 
taining in effect that there is such a relation as “ not quite bigger 
than.” Thus you are committed to holding that, e^g., if A and B 
are segments of a straight line, the relation between them may be 
that A is ” not quite longer ” than, or “ nearly longer ” than B, 
and this is manifestly nonsense. So, in the case of the form of 
“ smallness,” you are committed to the view that it would be 
significant to say that “ ^ is nearly smaller than B, but not quite 
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smaller." But this is senseless. Either A is quite smaller than B 
or it is not smaller at all. If there is any departure from strict 
equality, either A is definitely greater than B or it is definitely less 
than B, a perfectly valid argument against the notion of strictly 
infinitesimal " differences, which is exactly on a par with the 
argument of Zeno against the view of the point as a " vanishing " 
magnitude.) We note, of course, that the reasoning is not directed 
against the reality of forms, but against the assumption that a 
form can be “ in " or “ present to " something which is not 
a form. 

(b) The reason and the only reason for Socrates' doctrine is 
the assumption that when several things have a common predicate, 
it is assumed that there is a single determinate reality (the form) 
denoted by this predicate. But it ought to follow that, since the 
common predicate can be affirmed of the form itself, there must be 
a second form “ present ” alike to the first form and the things 
which “ participate " in it, and similarly, by the same reason, a 
third, and so on in inclefinitum. Thus there must be no one single 
form of, e.g., magnitude, but a simply infinite series of forms of 
magnitude ; thus, once more, the Socratic theory is shown to be 
self-refuting, and again it is the asserted “ presence " of forms 
to things which has created the difficulty (132^-6). 

In strict logic this reasoning is not conclusive, since it turns on a 
confusion between a predication and the assertion of an idehtity. 
E.g, David and Jonathan are a pair of friends, Orestes and Pylades 
are another pair. Both pairs have something in common, the 
cardinal number 2, which is the number of the members of each. 
But the number 2 is not itself a pair ; it is a number, and cannot be 
said to have a number. Since Hato s object is merely to rehearse 
the objections of Eleatics to the Socratic doctrine in order to over- 
trump them by showing that their own methods can be turned 
with even moire effect against their own theories, we need not 
suppose that he was unaware of this logical flaw, though he has no 
occasion to expose it. He had .Jready made Socrates himself in 
the Republic (597^) remark in passing that if you once surrender the 
absolute unity of the form by admitting that there can be two 
forms of the same thing, you are committed to the " infinite 
regress." We may reasonably infer that this kind of reasoning was 
already current in Socrates' own lifetime, not invented for the first 
time after his death by Eleatic critics of the positions ascribed to him 
in the Platonic dialogues. Hence I think it unlikely that this 
particular difficulty has anything to do with the difficulty urged, 
as Alexander of Aphrodisias tells us, by Polyxenus the Megarian 
against the doctrine of participation." As I understand the state- 
ments of Alexander, the point of Polyxenus was that on the Platonic 
theory there ought to be not only visible men, like Socrates and 
Plato, and a form of man, but also a " third " man, intermediate 
between the two, exactly as, on the Platonic theory itself, there are 
certain " mathematical objects " intermediate between the form of 
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circulanty and the visible diagram drawn on a black-board.^ I 
think also that when Aristotle talks of the “ third man " as a 
difficulty to which the doctrine of forms leads us,® he is always 
intending to refer to this last-mentioned argument and not, as is 
commonly supposed, to the " indefinite regress." I have tried to 
argue the point fully in the essay already referred to {Philosophical 
Studies, pp. 53-69). 

Zeno, and Socrates, pp. 255-270). 

(c) At this point Socrates suggests a way of escape from the 
difficulty about the unity of the form. How if a form is really a 
" thought " {vorjfia) and therefore is ndt " in " things at all, but 
" in our minds " {iv i/^vx^r?) ? We could then maintain its unity 
without exposing ourselves to either of the lines of argument (a) 
and (6). Parmenides, however, has a reply based on the principle 
which is employed in his own poem as the foundation of his criticism 
of all his precursors. You cannot think without thinking of some- 
thing — that is, of something real (to think of nothing would be 
equivalent to not thinking at all) ; this something is some one 
determinate thing which " that thought thinks, as being there in 
all the instances." In other words, what the thought thinks is 
always a form. when you think of Socrates, Plato, and 

Aristotle, you think some definite predicate about them, such as, 
e,g., that they arc all men, and thus we are back at our old position. 
You are thinking of man as a form " present " to the three.) What 
then, on this view that a form is a thought, can the “ presence " 
of the form to the thing mean ? Does it mean that a thing is a 
complex of thoughts and that everything thinks ? Or would you 
admit that there are " thotfghts which do not think " ? (132^-0). 

Once more, the difficulty is one not about the reality of the 
form but about the possibility of the " presence " of it to something 

^ Thus we can distinguish (i) the circle of which we give the equation in 
analytical geometry, (2) the terrestrial equator, (3) the black line on a terrestrial 
globe which stands for the equator. (i) is the form, (2) is an invisible perfect 
“ instance ” of the form, (3) a visible and imperfect embodiment of the form. 
On Polyxenus see Early Greek Philosophy , Part I., pp. 254, 250-260. It has 
been suggested that the difficulties urged by Parmenides were originally raised 
against Plato himself by his pupil Aristotle, and that it is in acknowledgment 
of this that the Aristotle who was afterwards one of the “ Thirty " figures as a 
character in the dialogue and is made the respondent throughout the second 
part. The fancy must be rejected for the following reasons : (i) Aristotle only 
entered the Academy in the 3^ear 367, the very year of Plato's departure for 
Syracuse, as a mere lad. It may even be doubted whether he can have held 
any personal intercourse with Plato until after the end of Plato's first visit to 
Dionysius II ; (2) the one real point of contact between the Aristotelian 

criticism of Plato and the Parmenides is the supposed identity of the rplrot 
Mpiavoi with the argument from the ** regress." If the two are not identical, 
this point of contact disappears. Even if they are, the very fact that Aristotle 
refers to the argument by such a nickname indicates that it was something 
already familiar. (3) As has been finally established by Jaeger in his Aris~ 
toteles, Aristotle's divergence from the Academy on the doctrine of forms 
was first indicated in the work ire pi 4 »^o(ro(pias shortly after Plato’s death. His 
earlier works, so far as we know them {Eudemus, Protrepticus) , are wholly 
Platonic in spirit. 

* Met . ggob 15 flE. = 1079a ii ff., 1039a ? ff., 10596 8 ff. ; S . E . 1786 36. 
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which is not a form. Socrates has just suggested that the form 
or univeioal may be just a " thought in our minds/* a way of 
looking at things. The theory is, in fact, that historically known to 
us as Nominalism, though Conceptualism would be a better name 
for it. It treats a “ significant universal ** simply as a point of 
view from which the mind contrives to look at a plurality of things 
with a single glance. We find it convenient, as making for 
economy of mental effort,” to look at Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
all together as ” instances of the universal man ” ; according to the 
theory, the employment of this common name ” man ” only ex- 
presses the fact that we have effected this economy and nothing 
more ; what is common to Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, is simply that 
we have succeeded in viewing them together and have therefore 
given them the common name. Parmenides’ objection is, in 
principle, that the name remains insignificant unless there really is 
a ” common nature ” which justifies the common name. But if 
the common “ nature ” is a “ thought in our minds,” then the 
things which are said to have this common nature must be just 
complexes of thoughts, and we shall have to say that everything 
whatever thinks, or, alternatively, since in any case a thing is assumed 
to be a complex of forms, and forms have been declared to be 
thoughts, that there are ” thoughts which do not think ” (dvorjra 
voi^fiara). The suggested Conceptualism, it should be noted, would 
be just as fatal to Aristotelianism as to Platonism. On the Aris- 
totelian view, though there are no universals ante res, there are 
universals in rebus, and it is only because there are universals in 
rebus that there are also universals in the intellecius of the scientific 
thinker. As against the Conceptualism which, like that of Mach 
or Karl Pearson, denies that universals exist at all except in in- 
tellectu, where they are merely labour-saving devices, ‘'conceptual 
shorthand,” the rejoinder of Parmenides seems decisive. As to 
the source of this Conceptualism, it is not easy to say anything 
with confidence. The best suggestion known to me is that made 
ad loc, by Grote,^ who calls attention to a statement of Simplicius 
(commenting on Arist. Cat, Sb 25) that the “school of Eretria ” 
maintained that “qualities” are iwoiai, “mere thoughts,” 

“ mere notions.” Since Menedemus of Eretria and his followers 
were famous formal logicians and agreed with the Eleatics of 
Megara in objecting to negative predication (Diog. Laert. ii. 135), 
it seems to me that Grote is probably on thc‘ right track, and that 
we are still dealing with a criticism on the theory of forms derived 
from Eleatic sources. 

{d) Socrates next falls back on what Aristotle regarded as the 
Pythagorean formula for the relation between form and thing. 
The form is an archetype or model (TrapdSety/xa) , the other things 
called b}' its name are likenesses (o/jtotw/xaTtt) of it, so that the 
relation between sensible thing and form is that the ” thing ” is a 

* Grote, Plato and the other Companions of Socrates (ed. 1885), vol. iii. 
74 n. 2, 
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" copy ** of the form. (This would, apparently, save the unity of 
the form by suggesting that there may be many “ imitations ” of 
one form just as there may be many copies of the same original.) 
Parmenides again argues that the theory refutes itself. For 
" resemblance is a symmetrical relation. If A is like B, B is also 
like A, It follows that the form must be like the things which 
“ resemble it.'* And, since the theory itself explains the likeness 
of one thing to another by the existence of a common archetype 
of both, we must account for the likeness of form to “ thing " 
by postulating a more ultimate archet5^e of both, and so on in 
indefinitum (132^-133^). 

As before, the difficulty really arises from a fallacy. As Proclus 
rightly says, the relation of copy to original is not simply one of 
likeness. (It is in fact a relation of resemblance + derivation, and 
this relation is not symmetrical. My reflection in the glass is a 
reflection of my face, but my face is not a reflection of it.) It 
should be specially remarked that the suggestion that the relation 
between form and thing " is one of likeness " is not offered as 
an alternative to the doctrine of ‘‘ participation," but as a further 
specification of its precise meaning (132^^ 3, t/ avTT] . . . tu>v 

eiSujv ovK aWrj T15 ^ elKaaOrjvai avrot?), and that Parmciiidcs meets 
both formulae with precisely the same objection that they appear 
to involve the " indefinite regress." 

(e) The gravest difficulty of all has yet to be faced. It is that 
the recognition of two " worlds," presupposed by Socrates, a world 
of forms and an " other " world of " things " which somehow 
" partake " of the forms, leads direct to complete scepticism (i33«- 
135c). For the world of ^hich each of us is a member is ex hypothesi 
not the world of forms, but the " other " world (since it had been 
observed at the outset that each of us is a man, none of us is the 
“ form of man "). Consequently the relations between forms 
will belong exclusively to the world or system of related forms ; 
corresponding relations of which " we " are terms will belong to 
" our world " and will have their correlates within " our world." 
There will be a relation between " master " as such and " servant " 
as such, and the terms of this will be the form of master and the 
form of servant. But each of us will be maj^ter or servant to 
another man, and the relation between this pair will fall outside 
the world of forms ; it will connect one man with another man, not 
with a form. So the correlate of the form of knowledge will be 
Reality as such. But the correlate of our knowledge will be such 
reality as the objects of our world possess. And it is admitted that 
" our " knowledge is not the form of knowledge (that is, the know- 
ledge we have is partial and imperfect). Its counterpart therefore 
is not the completely real. We are precluded from knowing what 
real good is, for the counterpart of a merely relative and partial 
knowledge must be a relative and partial reality. And we may 
invert the argument with even more startling results. God, at 
any rate, might be supposed to possess " absolute " or " perfect " 
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knowledge. But, by our previous reasoning, it follows that God 
knows nothing of our imperfectly real world. And in the same 
way, we may deny the rule of God over us, on the ground that the 
correlate of human subject is human superior. In a word, the 
consequence of a theory of two distinct " worlds ” or orders " 
will be that every relation falls wholly within one of the two ; 
there can be no relation connecting a member of the one world with 
a member of the other. (In the mouth of an Eleatic, of course, 
this means that one of the two " worlds ** is an illusion, and that 
one is the supposed sensible world.” Parmenides, who wTote 
the words rauro yap tan vociy re teal eimt (” it is the Same thing 
which can be thought of and can be ”), has no intention of surrender- 
ing the ” intelligible ” world, etnd any interpretation of the Par- 
menides which assumes that its object is to discredit the reality of 
the intelligible is necessarily false). 

Yet to deny the reality of forms is destructive of thought itself, 
since it amounts to a denial of the possibility of definite knowledge. 
If Socrates has been badly perplexed by the discussion which has 
just been closed, it is because, in his zeal, he has attempted to 
enunciate his doctrine about forms without a sufficient preparatory 
discipline in arid and apparently ” useless ” formal logic. The 
kind of discipline required may be exemplified by Zeno's famous 
antinomies, but needs to go even beyond them. Zeno had 
attempted to prove the thesis that ” reality is many ” self-refuting 
by showing that it can be made to lead to pairs of contradictory 
conclusions. For a really searching investigation it is not enough 
to ask what follows from the assertion of a thesis, but also what 
follows from the denial of it. Zs.g. Zeno should have asked not 
merely, ” If things are many, what can be asserted about the many 
things, and what about the unit, and about the relation of the two ? ” 
but also, ” If things arc not many, what follows about plurality, 
the unit, and their relations ^ ” (It w^as not enough to argue that the 
consequences of Pluralism are self-contradictory ; the same issue 
should have been raised about the consequences of denying 
Pluralism.) Complete investigation of any proposed philosophical 
principle demands this tw^ofold consideration of the implications 
both of its assertion and of its denial (135^1360). 

In these remarks, which effect a transition to the second half of 
the dialogue, there are two interesting implications. If Parmenides 
ascribes the helplessness of the young Socrates in face of the diffi- 
culties just raised to want of training in formal logic, we may infer 
that the suggestion is that the ap| arently formidable arguments 
are themselves fallacious and would be seen to be so by a more 
practised logician. That is, the fault of Plato's Megarian critics 
£ not that they are logicians, but that they are not logical enough. 
If we are only thorough enough with our logic, the alleged logical 
objections to the metaphysic of forms will vanish of themselves. 
It seems further to be meant that the particular fault of these 
logicians is one-sidedness. They scrutinize the consequences of the 
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Socratic and Platonic assertion of the “ participation " of sensible 
things in forms, but they forget to consider whether the denial of 
the assertion may not involve worse antinomies than those they 
have detected in the Platonic dialogues. Plato is, in fact, suggest- 
ing that he knows how to play the game of formal logic according 
to the rules even better than the famous professionals themselves. 
Beyond these significant hints that what we need is not less but 
more logic, the dialogue provides no solution of the problem it has 
raised. 

In the second part of the dialogue Parmenides consents to give 
an elaborate example of the kind of logical method he has been 
recommending, choosing as the respondent to his questions the 
youngest member of the party, Aristoteles, on the ground that his 
very youth will be a guarantee that his answers will be given without 
finesse of any kind. The thesis selected for examination is, natur- 
ally enough, Parmenides' own principle that “reality is one." 
(136C-137C. It is significant that he speaks of the whole proceeding 
as an elaborate “ game" (TraiSta), a plain hint that the antinomies 
now to follow are not to be taken quite seriously, and that we must 
not be surprised if there is a touch of conscious “ sophistry " about 
some of them. In fact, it is incredible that Plato should not have 
known that some of them are pure fallacies. But, as his purpose is 
simply to show that the methods of his critics can be made to recoil 
on themselves, it is strictly fair that he should play their game by 
their own rules. Any kind of reasoning they permit themselves 
is equally permissible in a “ skit " upon them.) 

According to the programme already laid down by Parmenides, 
we should expect to fina him raising four problems: (i) if the real 
is one, what can be asserted about this one real ? (2) if the real is 
one, what can be said about “ the many " ? (3) if the real is not 
one, what can be said about the one ? (4) if the real is not one, what 
can be said about the many ? But by a further refinement, each 
of these questions is raised twice over, the purpose being to show 
that on either assumption (that the real is one or that it is not one) 
you can make it appear at pleasure either that contradictory 
predicates can be both affirmed or both denied alike of the one 
and of the many. Thus we get altogether eight arguments forming 
four “ antinomies ” — two in which the subject of both thesis and 
antithesis is the one, and two in which it is the many. The issue is 
that the apparent dilemma to which Socrates had been reduced 
at the end of the first part of the dialogue, that knowledge of the 
real is equally impossible with or without his theory about forms 
and “ participation," is more than matched by the dilemma offered 
to the Eleatics, and maliciously offered through the mouth of 
their own founder Parmenides professing to be applying their 
own peculiar method, that, whether you accept or reject their 
Monism, you must either simultaneously assert or simultaneously 
deny both members of an indefinite series of contradictory pairs of 
propositions. 
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The formal arrangement of the eight “ hypotheses " is this : 


A 


B 


C 


D 


! I. If the real is one, nothing whatever can be asserted of it 

(i37C-i42a). 

II. If the real is one, everything can be asserted of it (1426- 

isycV 

f III. If the real is one, everything can be asserted of “ things 
I other than the one** (i57^“-iS9&)- 

i IV. If the real is one nothing can be asserted of things other 
I than the one ** (1596-1606). 

( V. If the one is unreal, everything can be asserted of it (1606- 
1636). 

VI If the one is unreal, nothing at all can be asserted of it 
(1636-1646). 

c VII. If the one is unreal, everything can be asserted about 
I “ things other than the one ” (i 646-1 65^). 

1 VIII. If the one is unreal, nothing can be asserted about anything 
I (iCse-iCOc). 


It would be taking Plato’s metaphysical jest too gravely to make 
a minute examination ol all the details of these bewildering argu- 
ments. It will be sufficient to point out the peculiar character of 
the dialectical method employed and to summarize the results. 
The peculiarities of the method are dictated by the consideration 
that it is avowedly a parody of that of Zeno. Now Zeno’s special 
trick of fence, a perfectly legitimate one, was to turn one-half of the 
assumed postulates ” of his opponents against the other half. 
This is the secret, for example, of the famous “ paradoxes ” about 
motion. The double assumption of the geometers whom Zeno is 
criticizing is that (a) any finite segment of a straight line can be 
bisected, (6) such a segment is a path between two end-points 
which are finite minima of magnitude. The geometers cannot give 
up {a) without ruining their whole scientific edifice ; they cannot 
give up (6) without destroying the parallelism between geometry 
and arithmetic which is pan of their system. Zeno turns (a) against 
(6). From (a) it follows at once that there must be an endless series 
of points intermediate between any two given “ end-points,” and 
this is fatal to the view that the point has a finite magnitude. His 
reasoning silences his opponents because they are not prepared to 
surrender (a) by admitting the existence of ” indivisible lines,” 
nor yet to give up (b) by regarding the point as a geometrical zero. 
In exactly the same way, the ” hypothesis ” of the Eleatics — ” if 
It is one ” or ” if there is One ” — as they understand it, really covers 
two assumptions — (a) unity is real, (6) reality is unity; Plato’s 
trick is to play off one of these assumptions against the other. This 
will come out more clearly if we compare the main positions of the 
antithetical members of each ” antinomy.” 

i4. I. ” It is one ; ” therefore, ”it ” is not many, and therefore 
is not a whole and has no parts. Ergo it has neither beginning. 


^ The main argument ends at 1555 3. What follows down to 1576 5 is an 
appended special development which would, in a modem writing, be relegated 
to a note. 
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middle, nor last part. Ergo it is unbounded (iTreipov) and has no 
figure (crx^/Att). “It" has no place, since it cannot be “in" 
anything. Ergo “ it " cannot change its place, nor can it change 
its quality without ceasing to be one. Thus “ it " cannot move. 
Nor yet can it be “ at rest," since we have seen that it cannot be 
“ in " any place at all, and therefore not “ in the same place where 
it was," It cannot be identical with or other than anything. For 
it cannot be identical with anything but itself, nor yet different from 
itself. Nor can it be different from something “ other ” than itself. 
If it were, it would be different from the other in virtue of some 
point of difference ; thus it would have two characters at once : 
it would be one and also “ different " from something in some specific 
way. That is, it would “ be " two things at once, whereas, by 
hypothesis, it is one and only one. So again, it cannot be identical 
with itself. For “ to be one " and “ to be identical with " are not 
the same. Once more, if “ it " were “ identical with itself," it would 
have two characters, unity and identity, and so would be two and 
not one. For similar reasons, “ it " can neither be like nor unlike 
itself or anything else. Again, it can be neither equal nor unequal 
to itself or to an3^hing else. For terms are equal when they are 
of “the same measures" (roir /Lterpwv, 1406). And “it," 

as we have seen, cannot be “ the same " with anything in any 
respect and yet remain one. Nor can it be unequal to anything. 
That would mean that it has “ more " or “ fewer " measures than 
something, and therefore that it has parts. 

So it can have no temporal predicates. It cannot be contem- 
porary with, nor more nor less ancient than itself or anything else 
(the reasoning being exactly like that just used about equality and 
inequality). It cannot, then, be in time at all. For we may say 
of whatever occupies time, but of nothing else, that [a) it is at any 
moment “ becoming older " than itself and also “ becoming 
younger " than itself ; and (6) that its existence fills just the 
duration it does, and neither more nor less, and so it is “ simul- 
taneous with," “ of the same age as " itself. Since neither state- 
ment can be made about the one, it cannot be “ in time." There- 
fore, we must not say of it, “ it was," “ it became,” “ it will be," 
“ it will come to be," since all these expressions involve reference 
to past or future, that is, to time. But the vrry word “is" or 
“ comes to be " also involves a reference to time, to present time. 
And therefore we may not say of “ it " that “ it is " or “ it be- 
comes," since “ it " is not in time at all. But if we cannot say 
“ is " of the one, we cannot ascribe being to it. It must be non- 
existent. And if it is non-existent, it cannot even be one, for to be 
one, it would have to be. But what is nothing at all can neither 
be named, spoken of, thought of, known, nor perceived by the 
senses. Thus we actually deduce from the proposition “ it is one " 
the conclusion that nothing whatsoever can be thought or said 
about “it." 

It has been asked what the “ it " presupposed as the subject 
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of the thesis “ it is one is. The answer, as the character of the 
reasoning shows, is anything whatever which is conceived to be 
a mere undifferentiated unity admitting no plurality whatsoever.*' 
The argument is that all affirmation implies plurality of some kinc^. 
possibility of distinguishing. If there is anything which is such a 
mere undifferentiated unity that there are no distinctions within 
it, you cannot even affirm of it that it is one. It is the “ hypothesis " 
of the Eleatics that their “ One," which is the only thing there is, 
is just such a bare unit, and this hypothesis is self-refuting. We 
note then, that in I., in the hypothesis " if there is one," the emphasis 
falls on the unity of reality, not on the reality of unity. The assump- 
tion is that “ what is is one," not that " something which is one is." 
The work of turning that part of the Eleatic "hypothesis " against 
the other is undertaken in II. 

II. If the one is {Iv d ^cttlv), it "partakes uf " being. It has 
two distinct characters; it is, and it is one. Thus it has "parts** 
(or, as we should say, distinct " aspects "). Unity and existence 
are parts, or constituents of " the existing one," which is therefore 
a whole. And each of these " parts," on inspection, is found to 
have itself the same two " parts." Each is a constituent of the 
" existing one " and each is one such constituent. The " existing " 
one " is thus an infinite manifold {aweipov ttX^Oo^). Again, unity 
is different from existence, and difference is itself something 
different from both existence and unity. Here then are several 
terms — unity, existence, difference — which can be grouped into pairs. 
Each pair has a number — the number 2. We have thus established 
the existence of the numbers i and 2, and the addition of i and 2 
establishes the existence of 3. We can then go on, by addition 
and multiplication, to establish the existence of the whole integer- 
series as a direct consequence of the existence of " the one." Being 
thus has an infinite plural^' y of parts, and each of these parts is one 
part ; there are as many units as there are " parts " of being. Thus 
not only " being " but " unity " itself turns out to be infinitely 
many. 

Since parts are parts of a whole, ^hey are contained by the whole 
and thus have a bound (vlpas). The "existing one," then, is not 
only indefinitely many or boundless, but is also bounded, and there- 
fore has first, last, and intermediate parts — beginning, middle, and 
end. Thus it has a shape or form (<rx^pia) of some kind. It is " in " 
itself, for all the parts are in the whole, and " the one " is at once 
" all the parts " and " the whole." But equally the whole is not 
in the parts, either singly or taken ivigether. To be in them all, it 
would have to be in each singly, and that is impossible. But it 
must be somewhere, if it is anything, and, as it cannot be " in 
itself," it must be "in " something else. Thus, considered as 
" all the parts," it is in itself; considered as " the whole," it is in 
something not itself. Since it is " in itself " and so in one place 
{Iv kvt) it is at rest ; but since it is "always in something else," it 
cannot he at rest, and so is moving. The one is neither a part of 
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itself nor related to itself as whole to part, nor different from itself ; 
hence it is identical with itself. But, as we said, it is also outside 
itself, and therefore different from itself. Of course, also it is 
different from the things which are other than itself. But it is also 
identical with these other things. For there can be no difference 
in what is " the same.” Hence ” difference ” can never be ” in ” 
anything, for, if it were so for the smallest fraction of a moment, it 
would be, for that time, ” in the same thing.” Hence the things 
which are not the one are not different from the one. Nor do they 
” partake ” of it ; for then they would not be ” not one,” but, 
” in a sense, one.” So they are not a whole of which the one is a 
part. And they are not parts of the one. The only possibility 
left is that they are identical with the one. 

The one is different from other things, and they are neither 
more nor less different from it, but to a ” like ” degree. Thus 
the one and other things are alike because different. But if differ- 
ence implies likeness, identity will imply unlikencss, and the one 
and other things have just been shown to be identical. Therefore, 
because identical, they are unlike. And yet again, in so far as two 
terms have the same predicate they are alike, and in so far as they 
have different predicates they are unlike. So the one and other 
things will be alike because identical, and unlike because different. 
And since the one has been shown to be both identical with and 
different from itself, it must be both like and unlike itself. 

Since the one is both ” in ” itself and ” in ” other things, it 
will have contact with itself and with them. But things which are 
in contact must occupy adjoining regions Ktla-Oai), and 

that which is one canno^^occupy two adjoining regions. Hence the 
one is not in contact with itself. But once more, nothing has 
contact with itself, and if there are to be n contacts, there must be 
n+i things in contact. Now the ” things other than the one ” 
cannot have any number, since what has a number “ partakes of 
unity.” There can therefore be no contact between the one and 
other things, since contact implies number. 

Again, the one is at once equal to and unequal to itself and to 
” other things.” (a) If is > h, this means that the form of fxeyeOo*; 
is in a relatively to b, and the form of a-^iKporri^ in h relatively to a ; 
if a is to be absolutely small or large, this means that the form 
(TjULLKpOTY)^ OV /xcy6(9o? is ** lli” U, But UeitheC /xcyc^o? nor a-fXiKporrjs can 
be ” in ” the one as a whole or in any part of it. For if a-fiiKpoTr}^ is 
in the one as a whole it is equal with the one, and if it ” envelops ” 
it it is greater than the one ; in either case the form apnKpoTr]^ 
would be ” doing the function ” of the different form iaorr}^ or 
fi^yeOos. And the same reasoning applies if we suppose (TpnKpoTi)^ 
to be in any one part of the one. We may argue in the same 
way, miitaiis mutandis, about /leyc^os. Thus (rpnKporyjs and piiy^do^ 
cannot be ” in ” anything whatever, and it follows that nothing, 
except the form of /i€ye6>o?, can be ” greater than ” anything, and 
nothing except the form of crfjLLKporrj^ “ less than ” anything. 
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Hence neither the one nor what is other than the one can be greater 
or smaller than the other, and therefore they must be equal. For 
the same reason, the one can be neither greater nor smaller than 
itself, and is therefore equal to itself. (6) Since the one is '' in 
itself, it contains and is contained by itself, and thus must be, as 
container greater, as contained less than, itself. Further, there is 
nothing outside the one and things other than the one. And what- 
ever is must be somewhere, and consequently the one and “ the 
others must be in each other reciprocally, and therefore each of 
these terms is at once greater and less than the other. And there- 
fore also the one will be metrically of '' equal," " more numerous," 
"fewer" measures, and so numerically equal with, higher and 
lower than, itself and " the others." 

Once more, "if there is one," the one is. And is expresses 
present participation of being. Hence the one is " in time." And 
time " goes on " {iropcverai) , Hence the one is always getting 
older than itself as time goes on, and therefore, since " older " 
always has " younger " as its correlate, it is always getting yoimger 
than itself also. And at any moment in this process, it is both 
older and younger thin itself. And yet it fills the same duration 
as itself, neither more nor less, and so neither is nor grows older 
nor younger than itself. Again, before there can be several things, 
there must be one to start with. Hence the " one " must have 
come to be before " the others " ; it must be more ancient than 
“ the other things." Yet we proved that the one has " parts," 
beginning, middle, end. Its beginning must have come to be before 
itself ; the one itself will not be there until its end also comes to be. 
Thus the one is the last thing to come to be ; everything else is 
more ancient than the one. But, after all, each " part " of the one 
is one part, and thus whenever anything comes to be, the one comes 
to be, and the one thvs comes to be contemporaneously with 
everything else. Next, if one thing is older or younger than 
another, the interval in age between the two never grows greater or 
less. So we may say that the oi.^i is more ancient or more recent 
than other things, but never grc'sjs more ancient or more recent. 
And yet, though the one has been " in being " (ycyoi/e) longer 
than " the others," the difference between their respective ages is 
steadily being relatively diminished as time goes on, and we may 
therefore say that, in so far as the one is more ancient than “ the 
others," it steadily becomes less ancient relatively to them, and 
they more ancient relatively to it. But, in so far as it is less ancient 
than " the others," it is steadily glowing, relatively to them, older, 
and they, relatively to it, younger. And finally, in so far as a time- 
interval remains the interval it is, the one is neither becoming more 
nor becoming less ancient than anything else. 

In conclusion, the one, " partaking of time," has past, present, 
future. It was, is, will be, was becoming, is becoming, wiU become. 
It stands, has stood, will stand, in various relations. There can be 
knowledge of it, belief about it, perception of it, and therefore it 
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can be named, described, and, generally, everything which was 
denied in 1 . must be affirmed. 

Appendix (i55^i57&). — ^The one, then, both is and is not, and 
its being is “ in time.*' It is during some intervals, during others 
it is not, since it cannot be said to be and not to be at once. It must 
pass through transitions from being to not-being and from not-being 
to being. It undergoes aggregation and disgregation, assimilation 
and dissimilation, augmentation and diminution. It begins to move 
and ceases to move. So these reversals of the sense of a process 
must also be in time." And yet they cannot be “ in time " ; the 
reversal must be strictly instantaneous, occupying no time, however 
paradoxical we may find the conception of an instant (to €$aL<f>vrf^) 
which is strictly without duration. At the instant of the reversal of 
sense, both members of a pair of antithetic processes must be denied 
of the one. At such an instant, it is not " coming to be " nor yet 
" passing away," neither being aggregated nor being disgregated, 
neither being assimilated nor dissimilated. As with states, so with 
processes ; both members of an antithesis must be asserted of the 
one and both must be denied. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this argument to our own 
minds is this introduction at its close of the notion of an unextended 
" instant." Plato is plainly stating exactly the paradoxes which 
beset the founders of the Calculus when they took the notion of the 
" infinitesimal " seriously and mistakenly supposed that the Calculus 
really deals either with infinitesimal increments or with ratios 
-between infinitesimals. But the subtlety of some parts of the long 
development must not blipd us to the fact that most of the reasoning 
throughout II. is purely sophistical and much of it clearly con- 
sciously sophistical, and that the fallacies committed are mostly of 
a very obvious kind, such as equivocation between " each " and " all 
collectively." Plato can and does, in this very dialogue, when it 
suits his purpose, expose the very confusions in question and there- 
fore must not be supposed to be serious when he commits them. It 
is enough for his purpose to perplex the " eristics " by availing 
himself of fallacies of the kind which they habitually commit in 
their own argumentation. His parody of their elenchus is also an 
exposure of it. The one important point to keep in mind is that 
the conclusions to which he is led by his application of the Eleatic 
methods to the Eleatic " hypothesis " are not meant to be asserted 
as his own. They are simply what happens to the " hypothesis " 
if you make the Eleatic criticize himself by his own methods. If 
we wish to know what Plato himself thought of the Eleatic thesis, 
we must turn from the Parmenides to the Sophistes, where he is 
really criticizing it by the rules of a logic which is his own. For 
the present it is enough to remark that, just as in I., the emphasis 
was laid on the unity of " what is," with the consequence that being 
itself has to be denied of it, so in II. the emphasis is laid on its 
reality, with the consequence that the unity of the one has to be 
simultaneously affirmed and denied. So far, and no further, the 
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paradoxes of the Parmenides prelude to the positive results of the 
Sophistes, 

III. If the one is, what of " other things " ? Since they are 
" other " things, they are not the one ; yet they must " partake 
of " it. For they must have parts (if they had not, they would 
be just " the one '*), and therefore parts of one complete whole. 
And each of these parts must again be itself one definite part of the 
one whole. The " other things " are therefore a manifold or 
aggregate (wXctw). They must be a numerically infinite manifold, 
since each part '* participates in unity and therefore is not itself, 
in its own nature, one. And yet, in the act of participating in unity, 
each part is bounded *’ or limited ** or “ determinate " relatively 
to the whole and to any other part ; '' something arises in it ** 
which constitutes a bound (Trcpag). The “ other things ” are thus 
at once infinitely numerous and also bounded. In so far as all 
are “ unlimited," each is like every other, and again each is like 
every other in exhibiting " limit." But in so far as each is at once 
unlimited and limited, each is unlike itself and the rest, and by 
similar reasoning we may show that all the antithetical pairs of 
predicates canvassed in I. and II. may be both affirmed and denied 
of the " other " things. 

IV. But let us consider the same question once more. " The 

one " and " the others " form a complete disjunction. Neither is 
the other, and there is no iertium quid. They are thus completely 
" separated " And what is strictly one can have no 

" parts." From these two premisses it follows that neither the 
one as a whole, nor a " part " of it, can be in “ the others." They 
cannot participate in it in any sense. There is no unity in them, 
and therefore they are not even a manifold (ttoXAci), and have no 
number. They arc, after all, not " both like and unlike " one an- 
other; if they were, each of them would have in it two opposed 
forms, and would thus " partake of two," whereas we have just 
seen that none of them can even " partake of one," and therefore 
we must also deny that either m^'mber of the alternative " like- 
unlike " can be asserted of "the others." The same kind of 
reasoning will show that no predicates at all can be asserted of 
them. 

III. and IV. thus answer in inverted order to I. and II. In III., 
as in II., the emphasis falls on the reality of the Eleatic ov Iv, 
in IV. as in I., on its unity. III. proves for ra aAAa what IT bad 
proved for to Iv, IV. undertakes to prove of them what I. had 
established for to Iv. The total result of I.-IV. is summed up for 
us at 1606 2 : "If the one is, the one is everything and is nothing 
at all, relatively alike to itself and to ‘ the others.' " 

V. We come to the second half of the complete dialectical 
investigation proposed at i^6a-b, if the one is not, what follows ? 
When a man says " if the one is not," or " if magnitude is not," 
or generally " if x is not," he is making an intelligible supposition. 
Whether we say that " the one " is or that it is not, we mean the 
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same thing by " one in both cases, and we mean something de- 
finite. So we may put our question in the form, " If the one is not, 
what must be true of it ? ** (rC xpv It must be knowable, or 

the statement there is no one,” ” the one does not exist,” would 
have no sense. ” The others ” must be different from it, and it 
from them. Thus we must be able to call the one ” that ” or 
” this ” and to ascribe relations to it. We must not say that it is, 
but we are bound to say that it ” partakes of ” many things (has 
many predicates). It is unlike anything else, but like itself. It 
is not equal to ra aXXa, for then it would be like them ; hence it is 
unequal to them, and therefore has magnitude, is greater and less. 
But whatever is greater than % and less than y is equal to something. 
Thus the one must, after all, be equal to something. It must 
also have being of some kind ttyj ovo-ta?), because we can 

ascribe true predicates to it, just as ” what is ” must partake of not- 
being, since it ” is not ” whatever can be truly denied of it, so 
” what is not ” must in a sense be, since ” it is ” whatever can be 
significantly predicated of it. And since the ” non-existent one ” 
thus both is and is not, it must pass from one of these conditions 
to the other and so change. It must exhibit motion. But again, 
it is nowhere, and thus cannot change its place, nor rotate, nor 
suffer change in quality (for if it did, it could no longer be ”the 
one ”). Thus it has no motion, and so is at rest. But it is also 
moving and therefore does change in quality, for whatever has 
moved ” is no longer as it was but otherwise.” The one, then, 
alters and docs not alter, and so at once ” comes to be ” and “ passes 
away ” and does neither. Everything can be affirmed of it and 
everything denied. (Thifs V. corresponds to II. ; all that had been 
proved of the one in II. on the assumption that the one is, is proved 
of it in V. on the assumption that it is not.) 

VI. And yet again, “ if the one is not,” that means that being 
is wholly denied of it. The denial is absolute and must be under- 
stood without qualification. If the one is not, it cannot come to 
be, nor pass out of being, since it can neither get nor lose what is, 
ex hypothesi, wholly foreign to it. Neither can it alter in any way, 
for the same reason, and therefore it cannot move. Nor can it be 
at rest, for to be at rest is to be “ in the same place ” at successive 
times. It can have no predicates or relations, for if it had any, it 
would be whatever you truly assert of it. Hence it cannot be 
known, thought of, perceived, spoken of, or named. (Thus what 
was proved about the one in I. on the assumption that it exists, is 
now proved on the assumption that it does not exist. In either 
case nothing can be affirmed or denied of it.) 

VII. “ If the one is not,” what must be said of “ the others ” ? — 
They must be “ other than ” and therefore different (mpa) from 
something or we could not call them “ the others.” As there is 
no “ one ” from which they could differ, they must be different 
from one another. They must also be different infijiite assemblages 
(oyicoi), not different units, since, ex hypothesi, there is no unit. 
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Each of them must be an infinite assemblage, different from the 
rest of these assemblages, which falsely seems on a distant view to 
be one single thing. Since each such assemblage seems to be one 
thing, there will seem to be a definite number of them, and there 
will seem to be a least among them, though this again will seem to 
be many and numerous by comparison with its own components. 
Each assemblage will be bounded by others (will have a Trepan), 
but will have in itself neither first term, middle, nor last term 
each assemblage will be an infinite series without end-terms, and 
every component of it will be another assemblage of the same type). 
Thus each will seem to be both bounded and unbounded, to be like 
or unlike any other, according as we take a distant or a near view 
of it. (In general, all that III. had said of la akXa will appear to 
be true of them.) 

VIII. And yet. to go over the ground for a last time, " if there 
is no one,” ra dkXa obviously cannot be one. And they cannot 
be many, for then each of the many would be one. They must be 
zeros, and no multitude can be construct^'d out of zeros. And they 
do not even seem to be one or to be many. By hypothesis, ” the 
unit ” is just nothing at all, and hence nothing cari^even seem to be 
a unit ; a fortiori nothing can seem to be many, a collection of units. 
By carrying the thought out it would follow that ra aWa have none 
of the positive or negative determinations we have ascribed to 
them, and do not even seem to have any. Nothing can be thought 
or said of them, (a conclusion which answers to that drawn in IV.). 
Thus we may summarize the result of our whole series of antinomies 
by saying that ” whether the one is or is not, it and ‘ the others * 
alike, are and seem to be, and also are not and do not seem to be, 
all sorts of things (Travra), relatively both to themselves and to one 
another ” (i66c 2 ). 

In the four discussions which take for their point of departure 
the non-existence of the ‘ one ” or ” unit,” even more obviously 
than in those which have preceded, the ultimate source of our per- 
plexities is the ambiguity of the rd ” is.” We get contradictory 
results according as ” is ” is taken to be the symbol of predication 
(Peano's c), or that of existence (Peano’s 3).^ Many of the infer- 
ences turn simply on this confusion of a predication with what we 
now call an ” existential proposition,” It is legitimate parody 
to employ this fallacy, because, as we can see from the remains of 
the poem of Parmenides, the whole point of Elcaticism lies in 
ignoring the distinction. To make it clear, and to show that 
Eleaticism had ignored it, is, in fart the main purpose of Plato's 
Sophistes, So long as he is merely undertaking to show that the 
Eleatic logic would be even more damaging to the Elcatic ” postu- 
late ” than to the Socratic postulate of he is fully entitled 

’ There is, of course, a further confusion of both with the symbol of 
identity («). The poposition A is an a is treated on occasion as impl3dng both 
A exists and A is identical with a. (Not to mention the further refinement 
that existence also appears to be itself a vox equtvoca.) 
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to avail himself of the double-edged tools of his opponents. It does 
not follow that Plato himself was not alive to the ambiguity when he 
wrote the Parmenides and only discovered it in the interval between 
the composition of that dialogue and of the Sophistes. The pre- 
sumption from the skilful way in which he makes or ignores the 
distinction in the Parmenides just as it suits his immediate purpose 
is that his own logical doctrine is already complete in his own mind ; 
the parody of Megarian dialectic probably serves a double purpose. 
It provides a highly enjoyable philosophical jest, and also provokes 
the thoughtful mind, by the manifest impossibility of the conclusions 
reached, to reflections which may prompt the reader to discover the 
sources of the trouble for himself, without waiting to have them 
explained to him by Plato. More than any other dialogue the 
Parmenides has the appearance of being written for a rather circum- 
scribed group of readers ; it was presumably meant to amuse the 
literary circles but to fructify in the students of the Academy. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SOPHISTES-POLITICVS 

T he dialogues which we have still to consider all reveal 
themselves, by steady approximation to the style character- 
istic of the Laws, as belonging to the latest period of Plato's 
activity as a writer. In particular they cdl agree linguistically in 
the adoption of a number of the stylistic graces of Isocrates, par- 
ticularly the artificial avoidance of hiatus, a thing quite new in the 
prose of Plato. They also agree, as regards their form, in two 
important respects. All of them are formal expositions of doctrine 
by a leading character speaking with authority ; the part of the 
other speakers is merely to assent, and there is no longer any 
thoroughly dramatic eliciting of truth from the clash of mind with 
mind ; in every case, except that of the Philebus where there is a 
good reason for the exception, Socrates is allowed to fall into the 
background, and in the Laws he is absent. To account for so 
marked a change in manner even from the Theaetetns and Par- 
menides, it seems necessary to suppose a reasonably long interval 
of interruption in Plato's literary activity, and if, as we have seen 
reason to think, the Theaetetus w^as composed just before Plato's 
visit to Syracuse in the year 367, we can account for the interruption 
by the known facts of his From 367 down to at least 361-360, 
the year of Plato's second and longer sojourn with Dionysius II and 
his final resolution to take no further direct part in the affairs of 
Syracuse, he must have been too fully occupied in other ways to 
have much time for composition. We must probably, therefore, 
think of this whole group of latest dialogues as written in the thir- 
teen last years of Plato's life, 360-348/7. Since the Sophisies and 
Poliiicus attach themselves outwardly to the Theaetetus, and the 
former, in fact, contains the critical examination of Eleatic prin- 
ciples which that dialogue had half promised, it is reasonable to 
hold, as most recent critics do, that the Sophisies opens the series. 
Tlie curious state of the text of the Laws — it is not permissible to 
account for it by the arbitrary assumption that our MSS. are less 
trustworthy for the Laws than for other works — seems to show 
that the work had never received the author's final revision. Thus 
Plato's activity as a writer has no assignable terminus ad quern earlier 
than his death. Beyond this, we have no special evidence by which 
to date the composition of the individual dialogues. The main thing 
which is clear about the whole group is that Plato felt that the 

37 * 
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logical, cosmological, and juristic matter with which they deal 
could not be handled by Socrates without a gross violation of 
historical truth ; hence the selection of other characters to play 
the principal part, except in the Philehus, which deals with the 
same ethical problems we have already met in the Gorgias and 
Republic as the “ speciality " of Socrates.^ 

In a biography of Plato it would be necessary to dwell at some 
length on the precise character of his experiences at S3n:acuse, as 
illustrated by his extant correspondence with Dionysius and Dion. 

I must be content to refer the reader, for all details to the excellent 
accounts of Grote * and E. Meyer,* and the shorter narrative of 
Professor Burnet.* The chief points which have to be borne in 
mind are these. Plato's interposition in Syracusan affairs had 
from the first a very practical object. The immediate political 
necessity was to secure the future of Greek civilization in Sicily 
and the West against the double peril that the work of Dionysius I 
might be undone by the aggressions of Carthage, or that, under a 
successor unequal to the position, the Oscans or Samnites whom 
that vigorous ruler had employed might usurp the sovereignty of 
Syracuse for themselves. The project of Dion and Plato was 
clearly that Dionysius II should first be educated into statesman- 
ship himself, and should then use his position to convert the real 
though informal '' tyranny " at Syracuse into a constitutional 
monarchy embracing the cities which Dionysius I had subdued, and 
strong enough to liold both the Carthaginians and the Italians at 
bay. The hope of making a scientific statesman out of Dionysius 

II appears not to have survived Plato's experiences of 367/6, and, 
indeed, had always, aodording to Epistle vii., been a very remote 
hope ; the more modest anticipation that the personal feud between 
Dionysius and Dion might be accommodated and that constitutional 
monarchy might at least get its chance, though an imperfect chance, 
took Plato back once more to Syracuse in 361. It even outlasted 
his final disillusionment about Dionysius, as we see from the fact 
that most of the correspondence with that monarch belongs to the 
time after Plato's last departure from Syracuse, For the years 
between 367/6 and 361/360 we have only one contemporary docu- 
ment {Epistle xiii.). The suspicions which have been felt about the 
letter have been based entirely on its contents ; linguistically it is 
above suspicion. One or two of the objections commonly raised 
are curiously captious. It is said, absurdly enough, that the refer- 
ence to Plato's mother as still living, and to the existence of four 

I The Sophistes and Politicus would have to be dated earlier if E. Meyer 
and others were justified in identifying them with the Siaipia-eis spoken of in 
Ep. xiii. as sent with that letter to Dionysius (z e. in 366 or at latest 365). But 
the way in which these diaip^aeis are mentioned {op. at. 360b) should show that 
the reference is not to works of Plato, but to specimens or samples of “ divi- 
sions"' (iriixTru) (rot tu)v — ^partitive genitive). 

* History 0/ Greece, chapters Ixxxiv.-lxxxv. 

^ Geschichte des Altertums, v. 497-528. 

^ Greek Philosophy, Part I., 294-301. 
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great-nieces whom he, as their most well-to-do kinsman, may be 
legally required to portion, are ludicrous. Yet it is a fact that old 
ladies do sometimes live to be centenarians, especially when they 
belong to families of marked longevity, and that elderly men some- 
times have a number of young nieces. Plato has even been thought 
incapable of estimating the expense of his mother's anticipated death 
and funeral at ten minae, on the ground that in the Laws he limits 
such expenses to one mina ; as though Plato and his mother were 
living in the Cretan colony for which the Laws professes to legislate. 

Read without misconceptions of this kind, the document is a 
natural one enough, and highly creditable to the writer. Apart 
from references to certain small commissions undertaken by Plato 
at the request of Dionysius, and from an introduction to him of 
Helicon, who had studied under Eudoxus and Polyxemis as well 
as in the school of Isocrates, as a man who could be serviceable to 
him in his studies, ^ the writer is chiefly concerned with a friendly 
settling of accounts, such as was inevitable in the situation. Plato 
must have been put to considerable expense and inconvenience in 
removing himself for months to S5n-acuse ; he is anxious to be as 
little beholden to Dionysius in return as possible^ but thinks it 
reasonable that he should receive what assistance he may need in 
meeting the impending expense of burying his mother and portioning 
the eldest of his grand-nieces, who is on the point of marrying her 
uncle Speusippus.* Dionysius had also undertaken to defray the 
expenses of his voyage to Syracuse. 

Apart from this settlement of accounts between the parties, 
the letter deals with two other matters. Dionysius had employed 
Plato's offices in attempting to obtain a credit on the Aeginetan 
banker Andromedes, who declined to make any advance, on the 
ground that he had found it difficult to recover advances made to 
Dionysius I Application ‘n another quarter was more successful, 
and Plato takes the opportunity to administer a courteous homily 
to the young king on the importance of prompt discharge of money 
obligations and attention to one's accounts. The details of the 
transaction in question are only hnited at, but it can hardly have 
been concerned simply with the personal settlement between 
Dionysius and Plato. More probably Dionysius wanted a credit 
for his own purposes, and found it difficult to obtain one from 
bankers who had known his father as an unsatisfactory customer. 
This would explain the emphasis laid in the letter on the necessity 
to a monarch of a good financial reputation. 

‘ Helicon would thus represent at once the political ideas of Isocrates, the 
mathematics of Eudoxus and the formal logic of Megara. 

* The request is not. as often supposed, for portions for all the nieces. Plato 
asks to be helped, if necessary, to portion the eldest niece, now on the point of 
marrying. He mentions the portioning of the others, one of whom is an infant, 
simply as possible future contingencies. The dowry he thinks necessary, 
thirty minae, is not, as some have supposed, a large one, but, as the letter says, 
a “ moderate ” or middle-class ” portion, as will be seen by reference to 
contemporary speeches for the courts which deal with these matters. 

13 
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There is also a cryptic reference to the relations between 
Dionysius and Dion, who was at the moment living in a sort of 
real, but not technical, banishment at Athens. The writer says 
that he has not actually approached Dion about a certain matter, 
but his judgment is that he would take the business very ill, if it 
were proposed ; in general, Dion's attitude to Dionysius is reason- 
ably amicable. Probably the matter, about which Dionysius had 
clearly asked for a confidential opinion, may be his own desire that 
Dion should dissolve his marriage with Arete, aunt of Dionysius. 
This would be a way of showing that. he had no sinister designs on 
the tyranny of Syracuse, and, in fact, when Dionysius became 
more suspicious, the marriage was forcibly dissolved without 
Dion's consent. We may fairly take it that Dionysius would have 
preferred a parting by mutual consent " and had asked Plato's 
opinion on the matter. If so, Plato's reply amounts to a tactful 
disapproval of the project. There is nothing discreditable to 
him either in his being consulted or in the response that the sugges- 
tion of such an arrangement would gravely embitter Dion's feelings.^ 

SOPHISTES-POLITICITS 

Though the main interest of the Sophistes is logical, that of the 
Politicus political, outwardly the two form a single whole, and both 
are externally linked more loosely with the Theaetetus. The 
assumption is that we are still in the spring of the year 399. The 
personages of the Theaeietus have reassembled, as had been suggested 
in the last words of that dialogue {2iod 3), but Theodorus has 
brought a friend with iiim, an Eleatic pupil of Parmenides and 
Zeno, who is — the words imply that one would not have expected it 
— a really profound " philosopher." After a brief initial conversa- 
tion this Eleatic visitor takes the conduct of the conversation into 
his own hands ; Socrates and Theodorus relapse into what is all 
but unbroken silence. The Eleatic remains throughout anonymous, 
and in this respect stands alone among the characters in Plato, but 
for the other example of the Athenian who plays the leading part 
in the Laws. We could hardly be told more plainly that these two 
personages are purely fictitious ; the object of the fiction seems to 
be that, as they have no historical character to sustain, they may 
be used freely as simple mouthpieces for the views of their creator. 
No one doubts that this is the case with the Athenian of the Laws. 
We are not entitled to say that he is meant precisely as a portrait 
of Plato by himself, but he is certainly meant to represent the 
ethics and politics of the Academy. Our Eleatic, too, turns out 
to be a respectful but exceedingly outspoken critic of the main 
thesis of his nominal teacher, Parmenides. The suggestion plainly 

^ There is no <]^uestion of a private plot between Plato and Dion5rsius 
against Dion's family happiness. The dissolution of a " royal ** marriage, if 
that is really the matter in question, is an " affair of state/' and it would be 
quite proper in a young monarch to ask confidential advice on such a point. 
Plato's answer is plainly meant as a strong dissuasive. 
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is that, in spite of all divergences, it is Plato, and not the professed 
Eleatics of Megara, who is the true spiritual heir of Parmenides. 
One of the objects of the Sophisies in particular is to justify this 
claim. 

Formally there is a further link between the Sophisies and the 
Poliiicus, The question propounded at the opening of the Sophisies 
is whether sophist, statesman, philosopher, are three different 
names for the same person, or three names for two types of person, 
or names for three different types.^ The answer of the “ Eleatic 
is that the three characters are all distinct. The object of the two 
dialogues is ostensibly to prove this by defining first the sophist 
and then the statesman ; both definitions are obtained by elaborate 
and repeated use of the characteristically Academic method of 
subdivision of a genus (cTSo?) into its constituent species. The 
method itself has consequently to be explained and illustrated 
by simple and half-playful examples. Incidentally this explains 
what might at first seem a strange feature of the Poliiicus, We can 
understand the silence of Socrates in the Sophisies, where the logical 
matter of the discussion takes us far away from the circle of ideas 
commonly represented by Plato as familiar to him. But the 
problems of politics are precisely those in which the Socrates of the 
Gorgias and Republic had been peculiarly interested, and we might 
have expected that here he would be given his old part of chief 
speaker. What makes this impossible is not so much the particular 
character of the results arrived at, though they do depart to a marked 
degree from the uncompromising idealism " of the Republic, but 
the necessity of employing the precisely formulated method of 
division.'* The peculiarity of both dialogues is that each has thus 
a double function. Each has certain definite results to be arrived 
at ; each is meant, at the same time, independently of its special 
conclusions, to be an clab^^ate exercise in the careful employment 
of logical method. As far as “ results ” go, we might say that the 
object of the one is to explain the true character of a significant 
negative proposition, of the other t*> justify “constitutionalism" 
in politics. But we must not allow ourselves to forget that both 
have further the common purpose of presenting us with an “ essay 
in philosophical and scientific method.” Hence the chief speaker 
in both must be a logician ; it is because the speaker is a “ formal 
logician,” with a sounder logic than that of the Eleatics of Megara, 
that he is represented as the true continuator of Parmenides and 

^ Thus the question arises, Did Plato intend to devote a further dialogue 
to the character of the philosopher," an.: if he did, must we suppose that 
he abandoned his design, or are we to identify the Philosopher with some 
existing dialogue ? In antiquity some persons thought of the Epinomis 
(D.L. Vii. Plat. 6o ; so, doubtfully, Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwickelufig, 
354). Modems have thought of the Parmenides (Stallbaum, at one time, 
Zeller), Phaedo (Schleiermacher), Republic vi.-vii. (Spengel), Symposium 
(Schleiermacher). Chronological reasons, even if there were no others, make 
all these suggestions impossible except the first. This also seems excluded 
by the impossibility of regarding the Epinomis as anything but a part of 
the Laws, 
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Zeno. The true cure for the “ antinomies of the “ eristic is not 
to desert logic for some method more " varied and flexible/* but 
to be more in earnest with it. 

I. The Soph/stes. — ^The opening words of the dialogue show 
us how keenly Plato feels that the Megarian formal logic is a de- 
parture from the genuine Socratic spirit of pursuit of real truth. 
He is greatly relieved to learn that the Eleatic friend of Theodorus 
is a " truly philosophic soul " ; from his antecedents he had ex- 
pected rather to find in him a Acy/criKo?, a " fiend ” in con- 
structing dilemmas, (like those of the Parmenides), But the tnie 
philosopher is not always easy to recognize ; he is taken sometimes 
for a sophist, sometimes for a statesman, and sometimes for a 
downright madman. Now this raises the question whether the 
philosopher, the sophist, the statesman, are three distinct characters, 
or two, or possibly are all the same. The genuine Eleatic tradition 
is that they are three distinct types, though it is hard to define the 
precise differences between them (2176). The Eleatic undertakes, 
if Theaetetus will act as respondent, to attempt a precise delineation 
of one of the three types, the sophist, though he warns his audience 
that the discussion will be long and tedious, a distinct hint that the 
name “ sophist ** will be found to stand for something less readily 
recognizable than the familiar type of the fifth-century teacher of 
** goodness.’* We discover, as the dialogue proceeds, that the 
persons meant are, in fact, the Megarian pedants of an uncritical 
formal logic. They are “ sophists,” not genuine philosophers, 
precisely because they have never subjected the principles on which 
their own logic rests to, a thorough critical scrutiny. (In fact, they 
are ” dogmatists ” in Kant’s sense of the word.) This special use 
of the word a-o^torrT}? is a real innovation in terminology, though its 
adoption by Aristotle, who regarded his Megarian opponents as 
conscious tricksters, has given rise to the modern conception of 
sophistry as the deliberate abuse of logic. The length of the dis- 
cussion is due to the difficulty of analysing so elusive a thing as the 
spirit of uncritical logical formalism. 

Illustration of Method (2i8c^-22ic). — Our problem, then, is to 
frame a satisfactory definition, and it is to be solved by a method 
characteristic of Plato and the Academy, the method of accurate 
logical division of a genus into its constituent species. As this 
method was definitely a creation of Plato and his immediate 
followers, it is necessary to explain and illustrate it for the reader by 
applying it to a simple and familiar case ; Plato chooses that of the 
angler. Of course, as Burnet has said, the example is half-playful ; 
the very baldness of the illustration chosen is an advantage since 
the simplest and most obvious illustrations are the best for the 
purpose of setting the principle of the procedure in the clearest 
light. In practice the use of the method in the Academy led to 
results of great importance. Thus the tenth book of Euclid’s 
Elements, that great repertory of demonstrated propositions about 
” quadratic surds/* is at bottom concerned with the attempt to 
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make a systematic classification of such expressions. The vast 
zoological work of Aristotle, again, belongs mainly to the years 
before he had finally separated himself from the Academy, and thus 
has to be taken in connexion with the similar, though no doubt 
inferior, work in the same field of Speusippus and other Academics, 
and their starting-point, as we can see from the remaining fragments 
of the book of Speusippus on Homologies, was the search for a 
satisfactory classificatory system. The Laws again offers us 
repeated examples of the importance of the same problem in the 
field of jurisprudence and political theory. The services rendered 
to science by Plato’s elaboration of the method of division have to 
be measured by results of this kind, not by the easy examples 
furnished to the " general reader ” in the Sopkistes and Politicus. 

In principle the procedure is this. If we wish to define a species 
X, we begin by talking some wider and familiar class a of which x is 
clearly one subdivision. We then devise a division of the whole 
class a into two mutually exclusive sub-classes h and c, distin- 
guished by the fact that h possesses, while c lacks, some character- 
istic which we know to be found in x. We call h the right-hand, 
c the left-hand, division of a. We now leave the left-hand division 
c out of consideration, and proceed to subdivide the right-hand 
division h on the same principle as before, and this process is re- 
peated until we come to a right-hand division ” which we see on 
inspection to coincide with x. If we now assign the original wider 
class a and enumerate in order the successive characters by which 
each of the successive right-hand divisions has been marked off, 
we have a complete characterization oi x\ x has been defined. 
The Aristotelian rule of definition by '* genus and difference, or 
differences ” is simply the condensation of this Academic method 
into a formula ; a still more exact reproduction of it has been given 
in our own times in W. V . Johnson’s account of the progressive 
determination of a “ determinable ” {Logic, i. xi). It is, of course, 
presupposed that we are already adequately acquainted with the 
" determinable ” or genus ” a itst. if, and that, at each step in its 
further determination, we have the “ gumption ” to select as the 
character constitutive of the new right-hand ” division one which 
is relevant to the specification of x and also itself admits of further 
" division ” ; finally that we recognize the point at which the process 
can stop because x has now been sufficiently specified. The satis- 
faction of these conditions depends on our native acumen and our 
acquaintance with the subject-matter, and no rules can be given 
for it, precisely as no rules can be given for the discovery of a prom- 
ising explanatory hypothesis. The method, like all scientific 
methods, will not work in vacuo- This is what Aristotle seems to 
ignore in his depreciatory remarks about the “ method of divisions ” 
{Analyt. Prior. A yba 31 ff.). He complains that the method in- 
volves a petitio principii. From man is an animal, an animal either 
is mortal or is immortal, it does not follow that man is mortal, but 
only that man either is mortal or is immortal ; and so with the other 
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fcuccessive steps of the division, so that nothing is really proved 
when the division has reached its end. As a criticism of Plato, the 
complaint misses its mark. When we are told in the Sophistes 
that hunters capture their prey either by snaring or by wounding, 
and that the angler is a hunter who makes his capture by wounding, 
we are presumed to know from our acquaintance with the facts of 
life that a rod and line are not a snare ; there is no intention to 
prove the point by making the division. We are as much entitled 
to draw on our general stock of information for guidance as we are 
to go to the same source for our ^formation that the Duke of 
Wellington is a man when we infer his mortality from the admitted 
mortality of men. Neither the syllogism nor any other formal 
logical device can enable us to dispense with first-hand acquaintance 
with facts. Possibly some members of the Academy may have 
overlooked this limitation in their enthusiasm for their own method, 
but Aristotle seems equally to be forgetting for the moment that his 
own method of syllogism is subject to precisely the same conditions. 


Definition of the Sophist ( 22 ic- 237 a) 


The actual division by which the definition of angling is 
obtained need not detain us long. So far as it is anything more 
than a simple illustration of the method to be adopted in char- 
acterizing the sophist, its further point lies in the playful suggestion 
of certain unpleasing features which we shall rediscover in the sophist 
himself, who is also, among other things, a kind of " angler.'' The 
division itself may be graphically represented by the following tree : 

Arts 


A 


of making 


of acquiring 

A 


of acquiring of capture 
by consent 


of open of stealthy capture 
capture = hunting 

A 


of lifeless of living 
things things 

A 


of terrestrial of animals which 
animals live in a fluid 


of birds of hshes 

A 

fishing by nets fishing by striking 

A 

by night by daylight 

A 

by a stroke by a stroke 
from above from below 
*. angling. 
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By a summing up of the “ differences " constitutive of the 
successive “ right-hand divisions we get the definition that 
angling is an art of acquiring by stealthy capture creatures which 
inhabit the water, the capture being made by daylight, by a 
stroke delivered from below. We might, of course, have carried 
the division further, but our acquaintance with the facts makes 
this superfluous. It is a linguistic fact that we give the name 
angling to every procedure which has the characteristics enumerated 
and to no other. 

We now proceed to apply this method several times over to the 
sophist. (Thus Plato is fully alive to the point that the same 
species may be determined by the division of different genera, 
the same term may have more than one adequate definition ; 
relevancy to the purpose in hand will be the principle which guides 
us in the selection of a genus to be divided. Each of the successive 
divisions is meant to throw some one characteristic of the sophist 
into strong relief.) 

{a) We might follow the precise example we have just chosen 
down to the point where we divided the art of hunting living things, 
and then turn our attention to the left-hand division of this. For 
the sophist is a hunter of “ civilized living beings,'* that is, of men. 
He hunts them, not like kings, pirates, and kidnappers, by violence, 
but by the arts of persuasion. Persuasion may be practised in 
public, or, as the sophist practises it, on individuals. And the 
persuading may be done by one who gives a present (the lover), or 
by one who takes a fee. And the fee may be taken for making one's 
self agreeable and amusing (as in the case of the KoXat or “ parasite ") 
or got by promising to impart “ goodness." This gives us a possible 
definition of the sophist as a professional of the art of hunting 
rich young men individually for a cash payment, on the pretence 
of educating them (2236). Thus the points brought out are the 
sophist's commercialism, the unreality of his " wisdom," and his 
suspicious family likeness to the " parasite." 

(b) The sophist, however, has more guises than one. We might 
detect him again if we started by dividing the left-hand branch 
of the art of acquisition, namely, acquisition by exchange, and then 
subdivided exchange into exchange of presents and exchange of 
commodities {dkkaKTLKrj). Exchange of commodities again includes 
the transactions of the man who sells his own produce and those 
of the middleman who sells that of others. And middlemen may 
be engaged either in the home retail traffic {Kairr^XiK-^) or in inter- 
state trade [l^iropiK-q), One branch of such inter-state trade 
is traffic in mental wares {ipvx^fiwoptKrj), serious or trifling. Under 
this head falls inter-state traffic in sciences (/la^^ftara), and one 
form of this traffic is the selling of scientific knowledge of " good- 
ness." This enables us to define the sophist again as a retail ex- 
porter of the knowledge of goodness (224^), though we must add 
that he sometimes retails his merchandise in the home market, and 
occasionally even manufactures some of it himself. As before, 
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stress is laid on the commercialism of this peddling of spiritual 
wares for a living, and a new point is introduced by the suggestion 
that the " ideas which the sophist sells are usually not his own, 
but come to him second-hand." 

(c) Yet again, we might diverge from our original division at a 
different point. We spoke of an art of acquisition by open capture. 
We may, if we please, divide this into two branches, competition 
and combat. (Plato is thinking of competition for prizes in the 
great games, at the Dionysia, and the like.) And combat may be 
physical or mental ; the latter being contention, of which " dis- 
courses " (koyoi) are the weapons. When the " discourses " 
employed are question and answer, we call this sort of contention 
disputation, and disputation about right and wrong (Trcpt SiKaCwy 
avTiDv Kal dStKwv) Carried on under regular rules of the game is 
what we call eristic. When eristic is practised for gain, it is 
sophistry. Thus the sophist now appears as a man who makes 
a paying business of contentious disputation about right and 
wrong (226a), He invents insincere paradoxes about morality 
for gain. 

(d) We have not done with him even now. Making an entirely 
new start, we observe that there are a host of familiar occupations 
which are all alike in being ways of separating different materials 
from one another. Now some of these separate like from like, 
others aim at separating a better from a worse, and all these we may 
group together under the common rubric of purifying or refining. 
Purification or refining, again, may be either of the body or of the 
soul. And purification/of the soul itself may be of two kinds, 
since there are two " vices " which affect the soul : spiritual disease 
and spiritual deformity (atcrxo?), villainy, "wickedness” as it is 
commonly called, and mere ignorance (dyvota). The soul is 
purified from wickedness by justice, " the art of discipline ” ; from 
ignorance by teaching {^ihaarKaXiKrj), But there are different 
kinds of ignorance and correspondingly different kinds of teaching. 
The worst form of ignorance is the self-conceit which believes itself 
to know what it does not know ; the teaching which purifies from 
this is what we mean by TratScta, " education,” " culture,” and all 
other teaching is merely subservient to it (229^). There are, again, 
two forms of Traiheia. There is the old-fashioned method of the 
pire de famille who relies for success on rebuke, mingled with ex- 
hortation ; this we may call admonition {vovOiTrjTLK^) . But some 
of us are convinced by reflection that all error is involuntary, 
and that no one can be expected to " learn better ” until he has 
been convinced that as yet he does not know. They adopt the 
milder method of trying to convince the man who has a false conceit 
of his wisdom by asking questions which lead him to discover 
his ignorance for himself and to feel the longing for knowledge 
(230^-5). We cannot well give the name sophist to those who 
practise this kind of teaching (which is, in fact, the familiar " ob- 
stetric ” of Sociaies) ; the title would perhaps be too high an 
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honour for them,^ There is a certain resemblance between the 
eristic and these dialecticians, but it is such a resemblance as that 
of the wolf to the high-bred dog. Still, for the sake of argument, 
let us waive this scruple and define the sophist once more as a pro- 
fessional of the art of purifying the soul from its false conceit of 
wisdom (231&). (Here, of course, it at last becomes clear what 
quarry Plato is hunting. The definitions already suggested would 
cover Protagoras and his rivals ; the specialization of the sophists* 
method to “ contention by question and answer " definitely indi- 
cates that the persons meant are inferior imitators of the Socratic 
dialectic who abuse its resources for a purpose which Plato regards 
as at bottom commercial.) 

(e) We have still not gone quite to the root of the matter. The 
sophist has exhibited the guises successively of • (i) a paid hunter 
of rich youths ; (2) an exporter of spiritual lore ; (3) a retailer of 
such lore in the home market ; (4) a small manufacturer of it ; 
(5) an athlete '* of controversy ; (6) a refiner ** of convictions 
which are hostile to knowledge (though his title to this last dis- 
tinction is not uncontested). To penetrate deeper we must ask 
what one calling there is which can masquerade inwall these guises 
(233a). The answer is suggested by the consideration that, as we 
have seen, the sophist is, among other things, an dvrtXoyiicd?, a 
pitter of discourse against discourse, a contradiction-monger. He 
undertakes to discover antinomies everywhere — in divinity, in 
nature, in morals and politics — ^and writes books explaining how the 
specialist in all these departments can be reduced to silence. Now 
obviously one man cannot really be an “ expert '* in all knowledge. 
The secret or miracle (0av/xa) of sophistry lies in contriving to appear 
to be such a universal expert. A clever illusionist might delude 
children into the belief that he can make anything and everything 
by showing them pictures of ail sorts of things at a sufficient dis- 
tance. (If a child were young enough, it would, e.g,, take the men 
and horses in a cinema picture for real animals.) Why then should 
there not be an analogous art of illusion by means of discourses 
which imposes " imitations of truth on the youthful mind ? May 
we not say that at bottom the sophist is an imitator " and 
^ 231a 3, /JL^ avTOL^ TrpocrdvTojfitv yd pas. Ostensibly the remark is 

ironical. Socrates, for example, who made it a point in his defence that he 
had never professed to be able to ** educate men,” would say that he had never 
aspired to so fine a name as <ro<pi(rTT^s. But the suggestion is intended that tlie 
practitioner of the Socratic method is the ” philosopher ” whom it is the 
nominal purpose of the dialogue to distinguish from the sophist. 0tX6o'o0os, as 
we have learned from the Symposium, is a less assuming designation than co^hs 
(or its equivalent ao^Kmis), but the character is the loftier. (Campbeirs 
interpretation in loc. cit, that ” the sophist seems scarce worthy of so high a 
dignity ” seems to me to miss the irony and to be grammatically impossible.) 
The connexion of 231a with what follows in 2316 is simply that the speaker 
proposes, for the time being, to disregard the scruple he has just raised and to 
define the sophist in terms which are really applicable only to the true dialecti- 
cian. This IS, as we are to see, irony. He professes for the moment to take 
the eristic at his own valuation. The expression ij ydvei yevvaia { 2 ^ib 7), 

which has been oddly misunderstood, is meant merely to point the irony. 
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“illusionist" (yorj^) or “wizard" (( 9 au/xaT 07 rotds, 2356). This yields 
us a new “ division." The sophist's “ illusionism “ is clearly a 
branch of €tSa)A.o7rott#cij, the art of making images. But there are 
two kinds of “ images." Some are “ likenesses " (eiKoye^), exact 
reproductions of an original in all its proportions and colouring. 
But in some cases, as in that of the makers of “ colossal “ 
figures, the artist has to distort the real proportions to get a result 
which will look right when seen from below ; ^ we may call his product 
a “ phantasm " (a deceptive reproduction), to distinguish it from 
an exact likeness. The question then arises whether the sophist's 
product is a “ likeness " or a “ phantasm " of truth. If we say 
that it is a “ phantasm," a distorted reproduction of a reality, we 
commit ourselves to the view that there are such things as false 
appearances, false discourses, false beliefs. We are assuming that 
there can be an “ unreal something/' that “ what is not " can be.* 
This has always been felt to be a paradox, ever since Parmenides 
called attention to the difficulty, and we must therefore examine 
the question to the bottom {2yja-h). This leads us straight up to 
what, though formally a digression, is materially the main topic 
of the dialogue. 

Criticism of Eleaticism (2376-249^). — ^The difficulty must first 
be fairly stated. If we say seriously ** x is not," it seems clear that 
the subject of the statement x cannot be anything that is (an 6 v), 
and therefore cannot be a “ somewhat " (ri), since “ somewhat " 
always means a “ being," an “ existent." Hence he who speaks of 
“ what is not " seems to be speaking about “ nothing." Yet can 
we say that he is “ saving nothing " (making an “ unmeaning 
noise," 237^) ? This is bad, but there is worse behind. If we are 
to talk about “ non-entity " at all, we must do so either in the 
singular (/x^ 6 y) or in the plural (/x^ ovra). But mere non-entity 
can have no predicates, and so neither unity nor plurality can be 
significantly asserted of it. Hence it seems we can neither think 
nor speak of it at all (238c). Yet in the very act of saying that “ it 
is unthinkable," by using the word “ it " we are talking of non- 
entity as though it were one thing (239«). It seems then that we 
must say nothing whatever about “ what is not," and this ruins 
our attempt to characterize the sophist as an artist in illusion. 
He would argue that an illusion is “ what is not," and therefore 
that “ maker of an illusion ” is a meaningless sound. Unless the 
sophist really “ takes us in " by producing a false belief in us, 
there is no illusion, and if he succeeds for a moment in producing 
the illusion, a false belief must be something real ; but, as we have 
just seen, that is what the sophist will not admit. He will say that 

^ Plato's example (235^) is that in the case of the colossal work of art, the 
upper parts (the head of the statue, the capital of the column, etc.) must be 
made larger in proportion than it really should be if it is to look duly pro- 
portioned when seen from the ground. 

* And if you try to get over the difficulty by saying that the illusion is really 
something, it is a " real illusion," he will merely reply that " real illusion 
*' real unreality " {2405). 
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in c^ing a belief " false *' we are involving ourselves in the contra- 
dictions we have just exposed. If we are to defend ourselves against 
this attack, we shall have, with all respect, to correct the funda- 
mental principle of the great Parmenides, to say that ** what is 
not in a way zs, and what is, also, in a sense is not (24id).” If 
the Eleatic principle " what is is, what is not is not is maintained 
in all its rigour, there can be no such thing as a likeness " or 
“ image,” and no *' false beliefs.” 

We may say that Parmenides and all the early thinkers have 
dealt with the problem too light-heartedly, almost as though they 
were merely ” telling a fairy-tale ” (fxWov, 242c). Some of them have 
said that what is is three things (PPherecydes); another (PArchelaus),^ 
that it is two, e.g. the hot and the cold, or the moist and the dry ; 
Xenophanes, and our own school of Elea, that it is one. Heraclitus 
and Empedocles say that it is both one and many : the ” austerer ” 
Heraclitus that it is both at once, the ” laxer ” Empedocles that it 
is each by turns. Every one of them is too anxious to get on with 
his story to trouble himself about our ability to follow him 
(242c-243^i). But if we look into the matter, these different state- 
ments about what is are just as puzzling as we have found the 
current statements about what is not. We have to ask what these 
thinkers really meant by being (243^^). When a man says, e.g,, 
that ” the hot and the cold are ” and are all that there is, he says 
of each of them that it is, and thus he means by ” being ” something, 
and one something, which is different both from ” being hot ” 
and from ” being cold ” {24'id-e) (he is making a ” synthetic ” 
judgment). So the Eleatic who says that ” there is just one thing,” 
can hardly mean that ” one ” and ” being ” are just two equivalent 
names for the same thing ; if he means what he says, he cannot well 
admit that there are names, since no name is a name for itself 
{244b-d), Parmenides cc aplicates matters still more when he 
talks of ” what is ” as a whole. He implies that it has parts, but 
how can this be if it is ” just one ” ? If ” wholeness ” is a char- 
acter of the one, then there are two significant terms, ” one ” and 
“whole,” and not merely one ; if ” wholeness ” is a significant term 
but ” what is ” is not a whole, it is not something, and so there is some- 
thing wanting in ” what is.” If ” wholeness ” means nothing at all, 
there is the additional complication that ” what is ” cannot even 
come to be, for “ whatever has come to be in every case has come 
to be as a whole,” * Thus we see that the theory of those who 

^ Or is the reference to some Pythagorean cosmology ? In any case, 
the ** opposites are those which play chief part in the various Ionian 
cosmologies. 

* rh yepdficvov del yiyovev 6\op, 245c? 4. The meaning is that a yipcffn or process 
of “ being evolved ” is, at any moment of its duration, unfinished, a process to 
a goal not yet reached. So long as the proces.s is still going on, that of which 
it is the evolution ” is not yet there. When it is there, the process is over 
and complete. That process is finished. This is the principle used by Aristotle 
in N.E. X. to prove that a feeling of pleasure is not a 7^ve<r»s. Note the way 
in which this short section of the Sophistes assumes and recapitulates the 
difficulties already developed in the second part of the Parmenides. 
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draw this precise and fine line of distinction between " what is " 
and ** what is not ” involves difficulties about being quite as serious 
as any of those raised by the Eleatics about “ what is not " (245^). 

To complete our survey of the difficulties about being, let us 
consider what ** the other side '* ^ have to say about it. This “ other 
side " falls into two main sections who are at loggerheads with one 
another, like the giants with the gods in the old t^e. The '' giants ” 
insist that nothing is but what can be laid hold of and felt ; " being " 
and body ** are the same thing. The other party maintain that 
real being consists of “ intelligible bodiless forms,” and that the 
bodies which their opponents regard as the only being are ” be- 
coming,” not ” being.” We need not say much about the thesis 
of the ” materialists,” but we may imagine them to be at any rate 
so far better than they actually are as to deign to answer our ques- 
tions civilly. We will then ask them whether there is not such a 
thing as a soul ; whether some souls are not righteous and wise, 
others wicked and foolish. If they say Yes, as they must, we shall 
ask whether this does not imply that wisdom and the other ” virtues ” 
are something, and whether they are anything that can be seen or 
handled. Even if they try to save themselves by saying that the 
soul is a kind of body, they will hardly venture to say that wisdom 
is a body, nor yet to say that it is nothing at all, though a genuine 
and persistent materialist would have to take this second alter- 
native. We shall have gained our point with any of them who will 
admit that anything whatever can be and yet not be a body. To 
put it most simply, we shall ask them to admit no more than this, 
that anything which has/any ” power,” however slight, of acting 
or being acted upon, certainly is — ^in fact, that ” what is ” is Svi a/xi? 
(” force ”), active or passive (245^-247^). 

It is not clear precisely what persons are meant by the ” giants ” 
of materialism. They are certainly not atomists, as has sometimes 
been fancied. The atomists who insisted on the reality of the 
dva<f>^<s tfiva-Ls (vacuum) cannot be classed among persons who say 
that only what can be seen and felt is. Nor could Theaetetus 
say, as he does (246^), that he has met ” lots ” of these men ; he 
would not meet many disciples of Leucippus, to say nothing of 
Democritus, in the Athens of 399 b . c . It seems to me most probable 
that Plato has in view the crass unthinking corporealism of the 
” average man,” rather than the doctrine of any particular ” school.” 
We must also be careful not to make the mistake of taking the 
proposed definition of ” being ” as ” force ” for one seriously in- 
tended by Plato. It is given simply as one which the materialist 
could be led to concede if he were willing to reflect, and we are 
warned that, on further consideration, we might think better of it. 

^ Tous &\\(ai \ 4 yovTas, 2455 8. Since they are opposed to the diaKpifioXoyo^fficvoL 
SvTOf T€ TT^ot Kal fii), 1.6. thc Eleatics, this other side ” must be pluralists of 
various kinds ; the men of Megara cannot be included among them, as they 
were always regarded in antiquity as Eleatics of a kind, and are, of course, 
among the 5 iaKpi^ 6 \oyoi!ffi€yoi vepl 6 vtos. This point is important. 
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The point is simply that the “ materialist who uses the notion of a 
" force has already surrendered his materialism. 

We have now to consider the view of the “ friends of forms/* 
the immateri^ists already referred to. They hold that ** becoming ** 
and “ being ** are sharply contra-distinguished. Our body is in 
touch with “ becoming " through sense-perception ; our mind in 
touch with real and unchanging “ being '* through thought (248a). 
We have to ask them what they mean by " being in touch with '* 
(to KOLViiiV€Lv). Do thcy mcau acting or being acted on by a 
force*'? Theaetetus may not be able to say, but the Eleatic 
speaker is familiar with the persons who are being criticized, and 
consequently knows that they would reject the statement. So far 
from accepting the identification of being with “ the power to act 
or be acted on,** they would say that both action and passion belong 
to the realm of “ becoming ** ; “ being ** neither acts nor is acted 
on.i But we shall then ask them whether they do not admit that 
“ being ** is known by the mind, and whether being known ** is 
not ** being acted on ** and knowing, acting. To be consistent, 
they will have to deny both statements. If being ** is acted on in 
being known, it irda-x^i (‘* has something done to it >), and therefore 
is moved,** and it is not true that being is simply ‘'quiescent*' 

(yp€lJLOVV, 248^). 

We cannot seriously think that ** what utterly is,** the perfectly 
real, neither thinks nor lives, or that it thinks but does not live. 
If it thinks and is alive, it must have a soul, and if it has a soul, it 
cannot stand everlastingly still ; it must have movement. If mind 
is to be real, there must be both motion and variety and also rest 
and uniformity in things (248^-249^). 

It has been a much-discussed question who are the thinkers 
to whom the dialogue ascribes the doctrine just criticized. From 
the statement of their +^ieory, it is clear that they are extreme 
dualists, who regard “ being ** and “ becoming ** as absolutely 
sundered. They then identify “ becoming ** with the sensible 
world, and consequently hold tha. the sensible world has no real 
existence. To put the same thing from the epistemological stand- 
point, they deny that sensation has any cognitive value, or plays 
any part in the apprehension of truth. This shows that the refer- 
ence cannot be to the type of theory ascribed to Socrates in the 
Phaedo and Republic. The whole point of the doctrine of “ partici- 
pation ** of sensible things in forms was just to break down the 
absolute severance between a real world of “ being ** and an illusory 
world of “ becoming," by ascribing a partial and secondary reality 
to the sensible. So the doctrine of " recollection ** was intended to 
assign sensation a genuine, if a humble, part in the process of 
reaching truth ; sensation is, on that theory, just what “ suggests ** 
or "calls into our minds" the thought of the forms. A fortiori, 

^ 248^ 7-9. The view suggested is that acting and being acted on, both 
involve process and change : hence neither can be found in the realm of eternal 
and changeless being. 
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if the criticism is not aimed at Socrates, it is not directed against 
Plato's “ earlier self " or disciples, if there were any, who retained 
a doctrine which Plato had once held, but had outgrown. Nor, 
again, can the persons meant be Euclides and his friends at Megara. 
They were strict rationalistic monists who did not admit the exist- 
ence of even an "illusory" world of "becoming," and regarded 
themselves as Eleatics, whereas the " friends of forms " are one of 
two groups who have both been carefully distinguished at 
from the Eleatic monists. The one hint of their identity is given 
by the Eleatic visitor when he says (24S1&) that Theaetetus probably 
will not know their views, but he is acquainted with them himself 
Sta <rw^0iLav, because he has lived with the men in question. As 
the speaker is certainly an Italian Eleatic — ^he refers to his own 
personal recollections of Parmenides (237a) — ^we must plainly look to 
Italy for these rationalistic dualists. Hence Proclus is pretty likely 
to be right when he says that the persons meant are " wise men in 
Italy " whom he also calls P5rthagoreans, especially, as Burnet 
remarks, since he makes the statement without any discussion as 
though it were the recognized traditional interpretation.^ The 
Pythagorean formula that " things are numbers " would readily 
lend itself to development along these lines. 

The Meaning of Significant Denial. — 'The Platonic Categories 
(249^-259^). — So far we have reached the result that though move- 
ment and rest are contraries, both of them certainly are. There is 
movement and there is rest, and when I say " rest »s," I do not 
mean that rest is motion, nor when I say that " motion is” do I 
mean that motion is rest. Motion, rest, being, are all distinct, 
and being embraces botn of the others ; though it is neither of 
them. It thus seems as difficult to say what " being " is the name 
for, as we found it to say what " what is not " is the name for. If 
we can answer the one question we shall probably find that we have 
learned how to answer the other ^ (250^-251^). 

Every one knows that we are always making assertions about, 
e.g., a man, in which we do not confine ourselves to the statement 
that " a man is a man," but say something further about his com- 
plexion, his shape, size, good or bad qualities, and the like, and in 
all these cases we are saying that a man is not one thing only, but 
at the same time many (not merely a man, but ruddy, tall, lanky, 
patient, etc.). Raw lads and men who have begun their thinking 
too late in life • fasten eagerly on such " synthetic " propositions, 

^ Proclus in Parmen., p. 562 Stallbaum (Cousin, iv. 149) ; Greek Philosophy, 
Part 91 n. i, 280. 

* This means, to use language more familiar to ourselves, that if we can 
solve the question. What is implied by an affirmative “ synthetic *' proposition ? 
the answer will also solve the problem about significant denial. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is to be a general theory of the conditions of significant 
non-identical assertion. 

* I can see no allusion to Antisthenes in the use of the adjective 

(25 1 i 6). There is no reason why he should be dragged into the discussion, 
and, as he had been a pupil of Gorgias (D. L. vi. i), the epithet is really 

not quite applic.able to him. 
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and declare them to be absurd, on the ground that they all imply 
that one can be many and many one. They plume themselves 
on the discovery that only identical propositions can be true. 
This is the thesis we have really to combat (25ic-d), 

If we consider the three concepts being, rest, motion, there are 
just three logical possibilities : (a) that they aU “ partake in " one 
another, i,e, any one can be predicated of any other ; that 
none of them can be conjoined with any other, i.e, none can be 
predicated of another ; (c) that some of them can be predicated of 
('* partake in ”) others. We can reject (b) at once, since it would 
forbid us to say both that there is motion and that there is rest. 
This would make an end of the views alike of Heracliteans, Eleatics, 
friends of forms,*' as well as of all the physicists who account for 
things as due to the aggregation and disgregation of *' elements," 
whether infinite in number (Anaxagoras) or finite (Empedocles). 
The theory is actually self-refuting, since you cannot state it with- 
out using such words and phrases as " is," " apart from everything 
else," " by itself," and the like (252c). You cannot even deny the 
possibility of " synthetic judgments " except by making such a 
judgment. The proposition “ only identical propositions are true " 
is not itself an identity ; {a) is an even more absurd theory, since 
it would require us to affirm that rest is motion and motion rest 
(2$2d), Thus the only possible alternative is (c) that some " con- 
cepts " will " combine " and others will not (252^), just as some 
letters can be combined to form syllables, others cannot. 

This illustration suggests a further point of supreme importance. 
Vowels hold a " favoured position " among the elementary sounds 
of language. Every syllable must contain a vowel, and the vowels 
are thus the " connecting links " which make syllabic composition 
possible. There is a special art (rcxv?/), that of the " teacher of 
letters," which considers v*! , at combinations of consonants by the help 
of a vowel are possible and what are not, just as another art, music, 
considers what combinations of notes of different pitch will make 
a tune and what will not.^ So theic clearly must be a science which 
considers what " concepts " will " blend " so as to give rise to " dis- 
courses " (Aoyo<) and what will not, and again whether there is a class 
of concepts which, like the vowels in spelling, make all combina- 
tions possible, and another class which gives rise to distinctions (253c). 
Thus logic is here, for the first time in literature, contemplated as 
an autonomous science with the task of ascertaining the supreme 
principles of affirmative and negative propositions (the combina- 
tions and " separations "). But this task of dividing things rightly 
according to their " kinds," detecting one " form " (tSca) where it is 
disguised by complication with others, and distinguishing several 
which form a single complex, is precisely that of " dialectic." 
Thus we have unexpectedly identified the true philosopher before 

^ I he reference is, of course, to permissible and unpermitted melodic 
intervals, not to the construction of ” chords.*' Thus the parallel between 
ypafifiariK'/f and piovaiKii is kept exact. 
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we have come to an end with our identification of the sophist. 
The philosopher is the dialectician who knows how to find the many 
in the one and the one in the many (253^-^). We had already been 
told much the same thing by Socrates in the Phaedrus, but there is 
an important point in which the problem now under discussion 
marks a great advance on the theories ascribed to Socrates in the 
earlier dialogues. In them, the combinations or complications 
considered seem always to be the " things of the everyday world 
of sense. The sensible " thing ** had been treated in the Phaedo 
and Republic as a sort of complex “ partsaking ** at once in a plurality 
of forms — in fact, as a bundle of universals.'* Each form had 
been spoken of as something independent of every other, and the 
only “ combination ” of several forms contemplated had been their 
simultaneous “ presence ” in the same alaOrjTov, Or, to put 
the same thing from the opposite point of view, the question had 
never been raised, what constitutes the particularity of the partic- 
ular thing. Plato is now raising a different issue. We are to see 
that forms as such can combine," so that you can predicate one 
" universal " of another, and it is the special function of the new 
science Plato is contemplating to specify the lines on which such 
combination is possible. The doctrine of forms as known to us 
from the " Socratic " dialogues throws no light on this problem, 
and this, no doubt, is why it is never referred to in our dialogue. 
It is not that it is disavowed, or even called in question, but that it is 
simply not relevant to the issues which Plato now finds himself 
called on to face. We might, perhaps, say that the language of 
the Phaedrus about the (^lectician's task of seeing the one in the 
many and the many in the one, if followed up, raises precisely 
the same question. But the Phaedrus is, to all appearance, one of 
the very latest " Socratic " dialogues, and Plato is probably there 
on the verge of straining the limits of historical accuracy. 

We cannot now work out the whole inquiry into the ** com- 
munion " between forms, but we may deal with it for the special 
case of a few of the most important and all-pervading. As we have 
said, " being," " motion," " rest," are three of these universalissima 
or ^iyiara yivr). Two of them — ^Tcst and motion — refuse to com- 
bine. But the third will combine with both of the two, since both 
motion and rest are. Moreover, each of the three is distinct or 
different {hepov) from the other two, but identical with itself. 
And difference and identity, again, are neither motion nor rest. 
Nor is either of them the same as " being.” We ascribe being alike 
to motion and to rest, but this is not to assert that motion is identical 
with rest. For ” different from ” is always a relative term, whereas 
being has an absolute sense.^ Thus we have five, not merely 

1 2 3-7. The meaning is, that I cannot intelligibly say ** x is different ” 
without specifying some y from which x differs. But I can intelligibly say 
not only that ** is a but that x is,** *' there is an x.*' To this absolute sense 
of ** is ** there is no corresponding sense of “ is different.'* See Campbell's 
note, he. cit. 
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three, Forms (ciSi;, yivr}, both words are used interchangeably) to 
consider — being, motion, rest, identity, difference. Difference 
manifestly pervades all the others, for each of them is different from 
the rest, and so “ partakes of the form of different (254^2555). 

Let us now consider the relations between these five all-p>ervading 
forms. (It is never said that the list of the universalia universalis- 
sima is complete, though later Platonists, like Plotinus in Ennead 
vi. 1-3, treat them as a complete list of Platonic highest uni- 
versals,” or categories.) Motion is not rest, nor rest motion. But 
both are and are identical with themselves, and thus “ partake " 
of being and identity, and also, since each is different 
from the other, of difference. Thus we can say, ^.g., that motion is — 
it is motion ; but also is not — it is not rest. But in just the same 
way we can say that motion '' partakes of " being and so is — 
there is such a thing as motion ; but motion is not identical with 
being, and in that sense we may say that it is not, i,e. it is not- 
being. The same line of thought shows that “ not-being ** may be 
asserted of all the five forms already enumerated, even of being 
itself, since each of them is different from any of the others, and 
thus is not any of the others {2$^e-2^ya). 

Now these considerations enable us to dismiss the difficulties 
which have been raised about ** not-being.” When we say thctt 
something ”is not so-and-so,” by the not-being here asserted we 
do not mean the ” opposite ” (Ivavrlov) of what is but only some- 
thing different from what is. ** A is not x ” does not mean that A 
is nothing at all, but only that it is something other than anything 
which is X i 2 ^yb-c). Not-beautiful, for example, is the name not 
of nothing but of all the things other than the things which are 
beautiful. And the things which are not-beautiful are just as truly 
as those which are beautiful. The ” not-large ” is, every whit as 
much as the ” large,” th<^ ” iiot-right ” as much as the ” right.” 
In making a denial we are not asserting an antithesis between noth- 
ing and something, but an opposition of something and something 
else different from it (258^). We mjy say, then, that ” not-being ” 
is as real and has as definite a character as being. This is our 
answer to Parmenides. We have not merely succeeded in doing 
what he forbade, asserting significantly that ” what is not, is ” ; 
we have actually discovered what it is. It is ” the different ” 
(to Odrepov ), and since everything is different from all other things, 
we may say boldly that ” not-being ” is thoroughly real (ovrwfs 6v, 
2^yb-2^Se). Henceforth we shall not give ourselves any further 
concern about the alleged paradox that ” what is not ” is that 
unthinkable tiling ” the absurd,” the ” opposite ** of what is. 
It is childishly easy to see that any thing is different from other 
things and so may be said to be ” what is not ” ; the true difficulty 
is to determine the precise limits of the identity and difference to 
be found among things (259^^). 

Application of our Result to the Problem of ” False Opinion ” .* 
Final Definition of the Sophist (26oa-268c). — Our identification of 
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not-being " with difference shows that " not-being " itself is a 
pervasive and categorial feature in things. We have now to 
consider whether this pervasive characteristic can “ combine 
with discourse and belief (So^a). If it cannot, if we cannot say or 
think “ what is not," falsehood of speech or thought will not be 
possible, and consequently there will be no such thing as error or 
illusory belief, and no “resemblances," “likenesses," or “phan- 
tasms," all of which seem to be what they are not. The sophist's 
last retreat will be to the position that at any rate discourse and 
belief will not “ blend " with “ what is not " : there is no such 
“ complex " as utterance of or belief in what is not, and therefore 
no such art as the fabrication of “ phantasms." This is the posi- 
tion from which we have now to dislodge him (261a). Let us 
begin by an analysis of discourse. Just as not all combinations 
of letters yield a syllable, not all complexes of forms a concept, 
so not all combinations of words yield a significant discourse. The 
words of a language fall in the main into two great classes : nouns 
(oi/o/i-ara) and verbs (pyjfxaTo), The verbs are vocal symbols of 
actions the nouns are the names of the agents in these 

actions. A string of verbs, e.g. “ walks, runs, sleeps," is not a 
Xoyos or significant statement, neither is a string of nouns, e.g, 
“ lion, deer, horse." The simplest discourse, the unit in discourse, 
is the complex of a noun and a verb, e.g, “ a man learns." Here 
not only is something named, but something is signified (262^/). 
Further, a discourse or statement must be “ of " or “ about " some- 
thing and it must have a certain “ quality," must be iroto? tw. 
Thus, take the two stq^tements, “ Theaetetus is sitting down," 
“ Theaetetus, to whom I am now speaking, is flying." The 
“ quality " of the first statement is that it is true, of the second 
that it is false, for Theaetetus is not at this moment flying but 
sitting ^ (263^?). And both the statements are about Theaetetus, 
the false statement no less than the true. A statement which was 
not about (or “ of ") some subject would not be a statement at all 
(263c). Thus some complexes of nouns and verbs are false. Now 
thinking is an internal conversation in which the mind asks itself 
a question ; belief or judgment (6d^a) is the statement, affirmative 
or negative, in which the mind answers its own question, without 
audible words. Sometimes the internal conversation is accom- 
panied by sensation, and then we call it “ fantasy " [i.e, when the 
debate 01 the mind is started by the attempt to interpret a present 
sensation). Hence, from the possibility of false statement or 
discourse follows the equal possibility of false belief or judgment 
and false “ phantasy " (erroneous interpretation of sensation, 

^ I cannot agree here with Burnet (Greek Philosophy, Part 287 n.) that 
what is meant by the quality of propositions is tense. It is clear from 263ft 2-3 
that the speaker means truth- value,” as has usually been supposed. His 
point is that the two statements about Theaetetus have opposed ** quality ” ; 
but both of them have the same tense. For a similar reference to ” true ” 
and ” false” as the ” qualities ” of propositions, which Burnet has overlooked, 
sec Philebus, 37ft io-c2. 
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264^-6). A false belief that Theaetetus is now flying is not a belief 
about nothing at all but a belief about Theaetetus which asserts 
of him that he is performing a definite 7rpaft« different from that 
which he is in fact performing. This disposes of the old objection 
to our assumption that there are images ” and '* phantasms/' 
and so we may go back to our attempt to define sophistry as a branch 
of the art of making images (264c). We now proceed to divide the 
making of images more carefully. 

We said that we could divide it into the making of accurate 
likenesses (ctVoi/c?) and the making of inaccurate images («i>ai/Ta<r^Ta), 
both of which are forms of “ imitation." Let us reconsider this 
more in detail. The making of imitations is a branch of creative 
art, as distinguished from the arts of acquisition, as we said long 
ago. We may now divide creative art into divine creative art 
and human creative art. The difference is that God (not, as the 
thoughtless say, unintelligent " nature ") creates all real things 
without any pre-existing material {irporepoy ovk ovra, 2t$c) ^ ; 
man's "creating" only originates fresh combinations of materials 
thus created by God. Next we may take a new principle of 
division, and subdivide both divine and human creation into creation 
of actualities and creation of images.*^ The images created by God 
are such things as dreams, shadows thrown by a light, reflectiors 
in a polished surface ; those created by man are pictures of things 
made by man (houses, etc>), and the like. Here we bring in again 
our former and now justified subdivision of images. Man-made 
" images " are either accurate likenesses or phantasms. Phantasms 
again are of two kinds : those produced by tools of some kind (like 
the painter's brush), and those for which the producer acts as his 
own tool, as when another man an actor) imitates the physical 
bearing or the tone of voice of Theaetetus by his own facial gestures 
and his own voice, and this kind of imitation is what we call mimicry 
{jjLLpLrjcTLs). Mimicry, again, is twofold. A man may know what he 
is mimicking or he may not know it. Many persons who have no 
knowledge of the true figure (o-x^/xa) of justice or goodness generally 
try to make their speech and action exhibit the appearance of what 
they fancy to be goodness and justice, and some of them succeed 
in conveying the impression they are aiming at. This is a plain 
case of mimicry by a man who does not know (26yd). There is no 
recognized name for this specific " mimicry by the man who does 
not know," so we coin one for the moment and call it 


^ The language, perhaps, must not be unuuly pressed, but it proves at least 
that the idea of " creation fjc nihilo was quite intelligible to Plato. 

• 'J he language of 2G6a i about the division in TrXdros presupposes this 
diagram : 


Divine creation 
of actualities. 

Human creation 
of actualities. 

Divine creation 
of images. 

Human creation 
of images. 
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("counterfeiting^. But there are also two varieties of the art of 
counterfeiting. The maker of the sham may honestly believe that 
he knows the reality which, in fact, he does not know. Or he 
may have an uneasy suspicion all the time that he does not really 
know what he poses as knowing (268a). In the second case he is 
an " ironical imitator," a conscious " humbug," as well as a mere 
counterfeiter — ^in fact, an impostor. The professional sophist has 
had too much practice in " discourse " to be a mere honest pre- 
tender ; he must have his suspicions of the unsoundness of his own 
" discourse," and thus his "art " falls lender the head of conscious 
counterfeiting — imposture or charlatanism. Only one further 
distinction remains. The charlatan may practise his imposture 
in lengthy discourses before a public audience, or he may employ 
brief discourses with an individual in which he tries to make his 
interlocutor contradict himself. The one type of impostor is the 
Sri/jioXoyLKo^, the dishonest " spell-binder " passing himself off for a 
statesman ; the other is the sophist who counterfeits the " wise man," 
more than half knowing himself to be a fraud (268c). 

One closing remark may be made on the main result of the 
whole dialogue. Plato's solution of the old puzzle about " what is 
not " and the later paradox, grafted on it, of the impossibility of 
error, turns, as we see, on distinguishing what we should call the 
use of " is " as the logical copula, or sign of assertion, from the 
existential sense of " is." To us the distinction may seem almost 
trivial, but it only seems so because the work of making it has been 
done so thoroughly, once for all, in the Sophistes, Though Plato 
lets us see that he thou^t the ordinary Megarian a good deal of a 
conscious impostor, the difficulty about the possibility of error 
and of significant denial was a perfectly serious one with its 
originators and remained so until the ambiguity had been thoroughly 
cleared up. It is impossible to overestimate the service to both 
logic and metaphysics rendered by Plato's painstaking and searching 
examination. We shall realize the magnitude of the issue better if 
we are careful to remember that, as Plato himself knew, the problem 
is at bottom one which affects all assertion. His point is that all 
significant propositions are " synthetic," in the sense that they are 
more than assertions of the equivalence of two sets of verbal symbols, 
and that they are all " functions " of an " argument " which is 
" not null." This would be a mere paradox if there were no other 
sense of " is " than the existential. W’e can see that a completed 
logic would have to carry the work of distinction further than it is 
carried in the dialogue. Notably the " is " which asserts the identity 
of the object denoted by two different descriptions {e.g. " the victor 
at Pharsalia is the consul of the year 59 B.c.") needs to be distin- 
guished both from the " copula " and the existential " is." But 
the first step and the hardest to take is the recognition of the 
" copula " and its functions for what they are. Since the Sophistes 
takes this step for the first time, it is not too much to say that it 
definitely originates scientific logic. 
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2. The PoLiTicus, — ^We must deal much more briefly with the 
application of the method of division to the definition of the states- 
man. We may be content, now that we have grasped the principle 
of the method, to concentrate our attention in the main on the solid 
result it is used to establish. Plato's real purpose in the dialogue 
is much less merely to continue his lesson in logical method than 
to deal with a fundamental problem in the theory of government 
on which men's minds even now continue to be divided. The issue 
is whether, as the actual world goes, " personal rule " or impersonal 
" constitutionalism ” is the better for mankind, and Plato means 
to decide definitely for constitutionalism and, in particular, to 
commend “ limited monarchy." His reading of the facts of the 
political situation is that monarchy has to be revived, as it was 
in fact revived by Philip, Alexander, and their successors, but 
that whether it is to be a great blessing or a great curse will 
depend on the question whether it is revived as constitutional 
monarchy or as irresponsible autocracy. Democracy, with all 
the defects it has shown at Athens, is the most tolerable form 
of government where there is no fixed "law of the constitu- 
tion," autocracy the most intolerable ; where there is such a 
fixed law, a monarch is a better head of the executive and 
administrative than either a select "oligarchy" or a "town's 
meeting," 

In form, the dialogue is a continuation of the Sophistes, with one 
change in personnel, Theaetetus is present as a silent character, 
but, to save him from undue fatigue, his place as respondent is 
taken by his companion, a lad named Socrates, who has been present 
without speaking through the Theaeieius and Sophistes, (The great 
Socrates, as in the Sophistes, is completely silent but for one or two 
opening remarks.) The " younger " Socrates has been introduced 
by one phrase in the Thea. teAii-, (147^ i) as studying mathematics in 
company with Theodoras and Theaetetus. He is known to have 
been an original member of the Academy. There is one further 
reference to him in a letter belongj.ig to the later years of Plato's 
life, usually condemned by the editors as spurious, though for 
no obvious reasons {Ep- x. 358e). We learn there only that he is 
in poor health at the time of writing. Aristotle mentions him once 
(Met. B 1036& 25) in a way which shows that he belonged to the 
Academic group reproached elsewhere by Aristotle for their " pam- 
mathematicism." ^ 1 think it all but certain that it is he, not the 

^ The statement of Aristotle is that ** i* , younger Socrates " used to regard 
the “ material " constituent in the human organism as falling completely 
outside the definition of man, exactly as the bronze of which a disc is made 
falls outside the definition of circle. Aristotle’s own view is that there is a 
difference in this respect between a " physical and a mathematical definition. 
It is indispensable to mention in the “physical" definition the fact that the 
material constituents in which the formula is embodied are such-and-such. 
(Just as it would be no adequate definition of water to say that it is “ two 
units of something with one of another " : you must specify that the twe 
units are units of hydrogen, and the one a unit of oxygen.) 
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great philosopher, to whom Aristotle's practice has given a spurious 
immortality as a “ logical example." ^ 

The dialogue begins (257^-267^:) with an attempt to characterize 
the science or art (rex^v* of the king or statesman 

(TToXiTiKij, ffacriXiKTj) by assigning it a place in the classification 
of the sciences. Some " sciences " merely provide us with know- 
ledge, others, including all the industrial arts, produce results em- 
bodied in material objects (<r<i/£ara). So we begin by dividing 
sciences into the practical {irpaKTiKaC) and the purely cognitive 
(yvwo-TtKat). The science of the statesman involves little or nothing 
in the way of manual activity ; it . consists wholly or mainly in 
mental insight. Thus we class it as cognitive {259c). But there 
are two kinds of cognitive sciences. Some of them are concerned 
merely with apprehending truths, and may be called critical 
(arithmetic is an example) ; others issue directions or orders for the 
right performance of actions, and may be called directive (cTrira/cTtKat), 
and the science of the statesman is of this kind (260c). Again, some 
of the arts which <firect merely pass on instructions which do not 
originate with the practitioner (as a " herald " communicates the 
directions of his commander), others give sovereign directions, are 
sovereignly directive (awTCTriraKriKai, 260^). Among these we may 
distinguish those which have the sovereign direction of the produc- 
tion of living beings from those which are concerned with the pro- 
duction of lifeless things (like the science of the master-builder). 
This puts the king, or statesman, in the class of persons exercising 
sovereign control over the production and nurture (rpo^ij) of 
animals. Next, there is a distinction between the groom, who 
exercises this calling on a single animal, and the herdsman who 
practises it upon a wWble herd or flock ; the statesman, like the 
latter, has a flock or herd to deal with (261^.). 

We are thus on the point of identifying the ruler with the shep- 
herd of a human flock (a metaphor as familiar to the Greeks from 
their recollections of Homer as it is to us from the language of Old 
Testament prophecy). But it would be a violation of the rules of 
method to divide “ herds " at once into herds of men and herds of 
other animals. We must observe the rule that a division must 
proceed in regular order from the highest to the lowest classes, not 
make sudden leaps. It is unscientific to single out mankind as one 
class and to throw all the rest of the animal world, irrespective of all 
differences of structure, into the one ill-constituted group " other 
animals," just as it would be unscientific to divide mankind into 
Greeks and " barbarians " (262^) or integers into " the number 
10,000 " and " all other numbers." A reflective crane might be 

* This seems to be proved by the illustration of Topics i 6 ob 28 ff., where it 
is supposed that “ if Socrates is sitting, he is writing.'* Obviously the allusion 
is to a scene in the lecture-room ; Socrates is one of the audience and it is 
wrongly inferred that he must be taking notes of the lecture. So the common 
examples, " S. is (pale)," " is ptou<rtic6s," are not naturally understood 

of the famous Socrates. He is not likely to have been ** pallid " ; it is impos* 
sible to see an allusion to the Phaedo in his " sitting " and his ** music." 
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supposed just as reasonably to divide animals into " cranes " and 
*' brutes " {263d), We must take care to avoid constituting 
infimae species so long as our division permits of being continued. 
Animals may be divided into the “ wild " and the “ domesticated " 
{TiOaaov, 264a), domesticated animals into the aquatic and the 
terrestrial (the tame fishes of Egypt belong to the one class; our 
familiar domestic quadrupeds, domesticated geese, and the like 
to the other). The terrestrial, again, are either birds which fly 
or beasts which walk. From this point we may proceed by either 
of two alternative routes, a longer or a shorter, to the same result. 
The longer route is to divide “ gregarious domesticated beasts '' 
into the horned and the hornless, the hornless once more into 
those which can be “ crossed " and those which cannot, and the 
last group into quadruped and biped (266^) (or, alternatively, we 
might have divided the hornless class into those with undivided 
and those with divided hoof). A division like this has a comic side 
to it ; it ranks that most dignified of beings, fi king, much on a 
level with a swine-herd. But science has nef concern with our 
conventions about dignity, and is anxious only to get at the true 
facts {266d). The shorter procedure would be to divide “ gregarious 
domestic animals ” into quadrupeds and bipeds. ^ Since observation 
teaches us that man is the only wingless biped, we might then divide 
the bipeds into winged and wingless, with the same result as before 
(266^). 

The effect of our division then is to define the statesman as a 
kind of herdsman of gregarious animals, with a trade of the same 
kind as the cow-keeper or the pig-drover, except that his herd 
consists of unusually “ kittle '' beasts. But there is a difficulty 
of which such a definition takes no account. In the case of the 
statesman there are a goodly number of rivals who might challenge 
this description. Farmers, corn-dealers, physicians, professors of 
‘‘ gjunnastic,'* might all urge that the definition “ raiser of the 
human herd " applies to themselves as much as to the ruler. This 
difficulty does not arise in the other analogous cases of the shepherd, 
ox-herd, swine-herd, because ev# ry one of them is at once breeder, 
feeder, and physician of his herd- As this is not the case with the 
ruler of men, there must be something faulty about the classifica- 
tion we have followed ; our business is next to see where the error 
has come in. We may get a hint from a tale we all heard as children, 
the story that the sun reversed his daily path in horror when 
Thyestes started the series of crimes which disgraced the line of 
Pel ops by stealing the “ golden lamb (2685). 

The imaginative myth which now follows (268^274^) is built 
up on the basis of ideas of which we may find traces in the early 
cosmogonists, combined with fancies known to have been specially 
affected by the Pythagoreans. From the cosmogonists w^e have 
the notion of a past “ golden age before Zeus had dethroned 
Cronus ; many of the details about this age of gold seem to be 
“ Hesiodic." The conception of the life of the universe as an 
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alternation of half-cycles with opposite senses is most familiar 
to us from the fragments of Empedocles ; the thought of the world 
as a ship sailing over the stormy waters of the ojrnpov is specifically 
Pythagorean,^ though, no doubt, both Empedocles and the Pytha- 
goreans were availing themselves of the suggestions of pre-scientific 
cosmologists. Thus dramatic propriety is observed by making 
the Eleatic visitor utilize for his story precisely the materials which 
would be specially familiar to a native of Magna Graecia, The 
tale is told simply to make an immediate point. It is wrong on 
principle to take any part of it as scientific cosmology meant 
seriously by Plato, and to attempt, like Adam, the impossible task 
of fitting the story into that of the Timaeus. In outline the story 
runs as follows. The tale of the sun's return on his track, like 
much of the existing mythology, is a fragment of a very ancient 
tradition about the transition from the age of Cronus to the age of 
Zeus. The whole may be reconstructed Thus. Only God has 
complete immortality. The universe as a whole, being corporeal, 
cannot be quite immutable, but makes the nearest approximation it 
can to immutability by alternately revolving round the same axis 
in opposite senses. There are periods when God himself is at the 
helm of the world-ship with his hand on the rudder, and there are 
alternate periods when he * ** retires " to his look-out (ncpLoymj, 
2j2e) and leaves the ship to follow its own course. The immediate 
result is a complete reversal of sense of all biological as well as 
cosmological processes. Life runs backward, in " looking-glass " 
fashion. The reversal of sense is attended by gigantic cosmic 
catastrophes, but when the first confusion is over, the ship settles 
down once more to ^ uniform course, though with a reversed 
sense ; at first the re^larity of its processes is almost as complete 
as when God was steering. But as time goes on, the world ” forgets 
God its Maker," and the irregularities due to the " lusts " inherent 
in its bodily frame accumulate ; all regularity is on the point of 
vanishing, the ship nearly founders in the " sea " of the " infinite," 
when God puts his hand to the tiller again, and once more reverses 
the sense of the cosmic movements. 

The stories of the golden age, when men lived peacefully, without 
agriculture, clothes, or laws, are reminiscences of the condition of the 
world " under Cronus," when God was actually steering the ship, 
and acting literally as the " shepherd " of mankind, with depart- 
mental gods under him as " deputy shepherds." Our own age, 
that of Zeus, belongs to the period when the world is left to itself, 

* For the ''world-ship " see E,G.Ph.^ 294, with notes tn loc. ctt. On the 
whole “ myth " cf. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, 173-211 ; Adam, Republic of 
Plato, ii. 295 £f. As to the " sea,” see Politicus, 273^ i, where the true reading is 
not tSitov, as given by MSS. and editors, but ■n-dvrov. This is not a conjecture 
of Stallbaum, but the best authenticated text, as it is the only reading recog- 
nized by Proclus, who frequently refers to the passage. The variant roirov is 
senseless, but may be ancient, since it appears at Plotinus, Enn. i. 8, 13, iv rtj 

dvofioi&np-os TOTTi ^) — a passage where the metaphor of the ship is missing. 
Unless, indeed, Plotinus also wrote irovTtf}, as is just possible. 
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and is separated from the “ golden age " by the catastrophic reversal 
of all motions. At this reversal the gods withdrew from their 
immediate direction of the human flock. Mankind were left 
naked, needy, uncontrolled ; all our arts of industry and govern- 
ment have been slowly acquired in the gradual conquest of nature. 
(The “ noble savage *' is thus not a figure in our history ; he belongs 
to a world where men are born as full-grown out of the earth and 
“ live backwards.’*) ^ 

Were the men of the golden age really happier than ourselves 
who belong to the “ iron time ” ? It depends on the use they 
made of their immunity from the struggle with nature for physic^ 
existence. If they used their freedom from the cares of life to 
glean wisdom from the beasts and one another, no doubt they 
were happier. If they used it merely to fill themselves with meat 
and drink, and to tell idle stories to the beasts and one another, we 
know what to think cfbout that kind of life (272c). 

The moral of the story is that our attempt to define the states- 
man as the “ shepherd of men ” has involved two errors — one 
serious, the other comparatively light. The serious error is that we 
have confused the work of a statesman in our histoiical world with 
that of one of the gods of the “age of Cronus.” They actually 
” fed ” their flock ; the statesman of the historical world does not. 
The minor fault was that we said truly that the statesman is a 
ruler, but made no attempt to specify the kind of “ rule ” he exer- 
cises. We ought to have reserved the work of ” feeding and breed- 
ing ” the flock for a god ; of the statesman, who is a man among 
men, we should have said more modestly that his business is the 
“ tendance ” (iirLfiiXeia, d^pan^Ca) of the flock (2j$b-2ybh). (The 
object of the remark is to eliminate the “ superman ” frorn serious 
political theory, and so to strike at the root of the worship of the 
” man who can,” the autocrat or dictator paternally managing 
the rest of mankind without the need of direction or control by 
law.) If we had made this clear, we should not have found the 
provision-dealers and others claiming that our description was as 
applicable to them as to the statesman. As to the other fault, 
it arises from overlooking an inportant step in our division. We 
forgot that the ” feeding,” or, as we now propose to say, the ” tend- 
ance,” may be either forced on the flock {pCaiov) or freely accepted 
by them {Uovawv), This is what makes all the difference between 
the true ” king ” and the ” tyrant ” or ” usurper.” The ” tyrant ” 

1 The humorous zest of the description of life in the days when it began 
with old age and ended with babyhood ought of itself to prevent us from taking 
the story seriously. The cosmological story of Tirnaeus is given, not indeed 
ajs science, but as a " likely story," and Plato is careful, for that reason, to 
allow no such extravagances in it. We may reasonably infer that Plato 
regards the whole conception of the happiness of the alleged ** state of nature " 
as a mere unhistorical fancy. In the real world to which we belong, man has 
painfuUy fought his way up out of hunger, nakedness, and savagery. The 
^ state of nature " dreamed of by sentimentalists belongs to the unhistorical 
world where animals talk. Adam (loc. ciU) is an example of the danger of 
reading Plato without a sense of humour. 
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forces his tendance on his subjects ; the “ king " is the freely 
accepted ruler of freemen, a “ free tender of free bipeds ” {2j6e). 

Yet we must not be too much in a hurry to accept this as an 
adequate account of statesmanship. We have, it may be, drawn 
the outline of our portrait of the statesman correctly, but we still 
have to get the colouring of the picture right {2jja-c). To explain 
what we mean by this, we shall do well to illustrate our point by a 
familiar example. And before we do this, we may even illustrate 
the use of examples by a preliminary example. This preliminary 
example shall be taken from the way in which small children are 
taught their letters. At first they may be given a set of very simple 
syllables which they soon read off exactly. But they still make 
mistakes in recognizing these very same combinations when they 
meet with them elsewhere. We correct their mistakes by making 
them compare the combinations they have misread with the stand- 
ard alphabet or syllabary they have already mastered. This is 
their exemplar ; the purpose of repeatedly referring them back to 
it is to make them able to detect unerringly any combination given 
them when they meet with it again in a new setting. This is the 
function of every example {2jyc-2jd>d), 

Now for our example of the kind of discrimination which will be 
necessary, if we are to distinguish the statesman's “ tendance of 
the community from all cognate or analogous occupations. We 
may take it from the humble industry of weaving woollen garments. 
If we set to work to distinguish the weaver's industry from every 
other, a series of obvious divisions " — ^we need not repeat them, 
though Plato gives them — ^soon leads us to the result that it is the 
industry of fashioning 4cfences against climate and weather by the 
intertexture of wools {2j^h-2^od), But this statement, though 
true, is not sufficiently precise. If we described the weaver as 
occupied with the “ tendance " of clothes, wool-carders, fullers, 
stitchers, and others, to say nothing of the makers of the imple- 
ments they all use, might put in a claim to be called “ weavers." 
If we are to avoid this difficulty, we must, in the first place, distin- 
guish carefully between the art which actually makes a thing, and 
those which only contribute in a subsidiary way to its production 
— the principal and the subordinate arts {2Sid~e), Next, among 
principal " arts " concerned with clothes, we must set aside those 
which have to do with cleansing, repairing, and adorning the 
material ; this is " tendance of clothes," but not the kind of tend- 
ance exercised by the weaver (282c), Next, if we consider the work 
of actually making the clothes, which we will call " working in 
wool " {raXaa-tovpyLicrj) , We Can divide it into two kinds, each of 
which may be subdivided again. Part of the work consists in 
separation of the composite (the carding of the wool is an illustra- 
tion) ; part consists in combining the separate into one. And this 
work of combining may take either of two forms, twisting or inter- 
lacing (282<f). Both the warp and the woof of the intended web 
are made by twisting (or spinning), the one being spun closer and 
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the other less close ; the weaving is the subsequent interlacing of 
the threads of warp and woof to make the web (283a). We might, 
of course, have made so simple a statement without going through 
the tedious series of divisions which have led up to it. They might 
be thought superfluous and unduly prolix. This leads us into a 
digression on the true standard of proportion in discourse generally 
(283c). 

We may distinguish two kinds of measurement (fX€TprjTiKii) and 
two standards of measure — one extrinsic and relative, the other 
intrinsic and absolute (the actual names are mine, not Plato's). 
We may measure things as great and small simply by reference 
to one another, or by reference to the standard of to fiirpiov, 
the right amount, or, as it is also expressed, in words meant to 
sound paradoxical, Kara tt/v yevecrca)? avayKaCav owrCav by the 
standard of the being which is indispensable to the production," 
283^?). (The meaning is, to take a simple example, that a tea- 
spoonful of a liquid may be " very little " by comparison with a 
bucketful; but it is dreadfully "too much," a dreadful "over- 
dose," if the liquid contains a concentrated poison, medicinal in 
minute doses.) The arts and their products, for example both 
statesmanship and the art of weaving, of which we have just spoken, 
are constantly employing this standard of the " just proportionate " 
in estimating excess and defect ; it is by adhering to it that " all 
good things " are produced and preserved. To demonstrate the 
reality of this intrinsic standard of measurement might prove as 
long a business as we found it to demonstrate the reality of " what 
is not," and, as we do not wish to be led too far away from our 
immediate topic, it is suflicient for our purpose to point out that 
unless we recognize it we shall have to deny the very possibility 
of applying science to the regulation of action (zS^a-d). (This 
thought of a " just right mean " and its significance for action will 
meet us again still more prominently in the Philebus, From the 
use made of it in the Ethics it has come to be spoken of familiarly as 
the Aristotelian principle of the Mean. In justice to both Aristotle 
and Plato it is necessary to pclnt out that the whole doctrine is 
Platonic, and that Aristotle nc^^cr makes any claim to its author- 
ship, though he is careful to call attention, throughout the Ethics, 
to the points on which he believes himself to be correcting Plato 
and the Academy.) 

Thus the sciences generally fell into two classes — those which 
measure numbers, lengths, areas, velocities, etc., against one 
another, and those which take as the standard of their measure- 
ments the right mean (/xerpio^), the appropriate {irpinov), the 
seasonable (Kaipo?), the morally necessary (8eoi/). The saying 
that " all science is measurement " is only true on the condition 
that we remember this distinction between two kinds of measure- 
ment. (Thus Plato combines the view that " science is measure- 
ment " with strict adherence to the principle of the absoluteness of 
moral and aesthetic values.) As an illustration of the point, wc 
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cannot answer the question whether the disquisitions of the present 
conversation or of yesterday's are '' excessively long " except by 
considering that our primary object has not been to define the 
weaver’s work or even the statesman’s, but to train our souls in the 
accurate apprehension of the most important realities — those which 
are incorporeal and unseen. If this purpose could not have been 
equally effected by a quicker method, our longest digressions cannot 
be said to have been “ too long " (284^-2876). 

We now return to the main argument. The example has 
impressed it on us that in defining a science it is indispensable to 
discriminate it from others which ^re (a) subsidiary to it ; (b) 
analogous, but not identical with it. We must try to make this 
double discrimination for the case of the statesman (287^^-305^?). 

Arts or callings subsidiary to a principal “ art " will, with a 
little forcing, come under one of the following heads : 

1. Those which make the instruments Jised by the principal 

art as its implements ; 

2. Those which make vessels for the safe keeping of products 

of all kinds ; 

3. Those which make stands and vehicles ; 

4. Those which make coverings and defences of all kinds ; 

5. Those which ornament and embellish a product, and make 

it tasteful — arts of '' play " ; 

6. Those which fabricate what the principal art uses as its 

“ raw material ” ; 

7. Those which provide nutriment of all kinds (287C-289C). 

If we add one other branch of art, the rearing of herds," 

already often mentioned, this classification will cover all our 
" property ’* (KTiJ/xaTa),'" except slaves and, personal servants {i.e. 
except those human " chattels " who directly assist a man, in a 
subordinate way, in the actual living of his life). (The thought is 
that the only piece of " property " which cannot be reckoned, 
roughly speaking, under the head of " implements " or " provisions," 
is the " chattel " who is also your assistant in the work of living. 
You could not well apply to the services of your confidential clerk — 
who at Athens would have been your " property " — the formula 
that his business is to make, or to take care of, that which you use. 
He really is, in his degree, contributing to the actual " tendance " 
of your soul.) Thus there is the same sort of analogy between the 
work of the king and that of a personal servant or slave as between 
the work of the weaver and that of the carder or spinner. The 
person whom it would be most excusable to mistake for the king — 
the irony is characteristically Platonic — is the " menial " (289c). 
For all his pomp and circumstance, the king really is very much 
like a " menial servant." 

We should expect, then, that the most plausible false pretender 
to the functions of the king would be some class of menials. On 
inspection we find, however, that most menials never dream of 
advancing such pretensions. If we extend the range of the term 
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to include all who render personal services,” we may bring seers 
(/iaVreis) and priests under it ; both seer and priest are ” messen- 
gers ” or ” errand-runners ” of a sort {2goc-d), Now we are 
getting on the track of the pretender we wish to detect. Seers 
and priests are persons of self-importance and ” prestige,” as we 
see from many examples, particularly from that of Egypt, where it 
is a rule that the king must be a priest. But the pretender whom 
it is hardest to distinguish from the true statesman or king is a 
rather different creature, who, like the sophist, has many disguises, 
and may, in fact, be said to be the greatest “ wizard ” (yorjs) and 
sophist of all (291c). What he really is we may discover from the 
following considerations. 

There are three well-known types of government : monarchy 
(the rule of a single person), oligarchy (rule b}’ a small select group), 
democracy (rule by the general citizen body) . But we may add that 
the first two have two forms, so that the whole number of types 
should be reckoned as five. The single person may rule in accord 
with law and with the consent of the ruled, ^ or he may rule by 
mere force, without law ; in the first case we call him a monarch, 
in the second a ” t^ant ” (dictator, usurper). So the rule of the 
few, based on law, is aristocracy ; the lawless rule of the few by 
mere force is oligarchy. Democracy commonly retains the name 
whether it is based on law or on mere force (2gjd-2g2a). This is 
the current popular classification of forms of government, (it is, 
in fact, that regularly insisted on by Isocrates, a good representative 
of ” popular culture.”) But is the classification really scientific ? 
We have already seen that kingship or ruling is a directive science. 
The one relevant distinction between claimants to be rulers is 
therefore their possession or want of this science, not the distinctions 
between rule by the rich and rule by the poor, rule by fewer or more 
persons, on which the current classification is founded (292c). 
Now real knowledge of the science of ruling men is a very rare thing 
— ^rarcr even than first-iate knowledge of draughts, though even that 
is rare enough. The number of genuine statesmen must be exceed- 
ingly few (293a). Those few, because they have scientific knowledge 
of principles, will be true kings or statesmen, whether they exercise 
their profession with the popular consent or not, with a written 
law as a control or not, just as the man who knows the science of 
medicine is the true physician whether his patients like his treat- 
ment, whether he follows the prescriptions of a textbook, or not 
(293a~&). In any case, he, and only he, does the work of the 
physician, preserves the bodily health of the patients he ” tends.” 
So the one ideally right form of ^'.atesmanship is rule by the man 
who has true scientific knowledge about the ” tendance of the soul,” 

1 It is assumed that government resting on a law of the constitution is the 
same thing as government by consent of the governed. This is in accord with 
the current view that vSjjios is <rvp0'/jKrj ttoXctiov (“ the convention of the citizens **). 
It is not meant that anything like the original formal “ social compact ’* has 
ever passed. 
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and makes the souls of the citizens healthy, be his methods what 
they may (293c). 

Yet it is a hard saying that it is indifferent whether government 
is carried on by law or without it, and our position requires further 
examination. Legislation is, in a sense, part of the work of a states- 
man, and yet the ideally best thing would be the supremacy not 
of the laws but of the embodied wisdom of the true king. For 
no law can be trusted to produce the best effects in every case ; 
this is impossible, since the law cannot take account of the infinite 
variations of individual character, situation, and circumstance. 
Any law will give rise to “ hard c^ses (2946-c). Why, then, 
is legislation indispensable ? Because it is impossible for the 
ruler, who is a man with the limitations of humanity, to give in- 
dividual direction in each of the countless cases which have to be 
considered. He has to fall back on giving general directions which 
will suit the “ average ** man and the " average ** situation (295a). 

Now suppose that, over and beyond this, any practitioner of a 
directive science, e,g. a physician, were compelled to absent himself 
from his patients for long and frequent intervals, how would he 
meet the risk of their forgetting his directions ? He would provide 
them with written memoranda of the regimen they were to follow 
in his absence ; but if he came back sooner than he had expected, 
he would have no scruple about changing these written regulations 
if the case demanded it. So the true statesman, if he could return 
after an absence, would have no scruple in modifying his institutions 
and regulations for similar reasons, nor a second true statesman in 
changing those of a first (295^). It is popularly said that an in- 
novation in the laws is permissible if the proposer can persuade the 
city to adopt it, but not otherwise. Yet we should not say that a 
medical man who insisted on breaking through a written rule of 
treatment when he thought it necessary to do so had committed a 
fault in medical treatment because the patient had objected to the 
departure from the “ books ; so if a statesman makes the citizens 
better men by forcing them to innovate on their written and in- 
herited laws, we must not say that he has committed a fault in his 
science, a “ crime " or a “ wrong (296c). Nor does a man's claim 
to make such innovations depend on superior wealth ; the one and 
only relevant qualification is his wisdom and goodness. If he has 
these qualifications, he is entitled to save the “ vessel of the State ” 
as his goodness and wisdom direct, just as an actual pilot shapes his 
course by his living “ art," not by a written rule. The wise ruler 
has only one rule which is inviolable, the rule of doing what is wise 
and right (to vov Kal 8iKatoTaTov, 2976). The one 

perfect " form of government " would be government by the living 
insight of such an ideal ruler ; all others are mere imperfect 
" imitations," of var5dng degrees of merit. 

In the absence of such an ideal ruler, that is, in the actual 
circumstances of human life, the best course is the very one we have 
just pronounced absurd where the ideal ruler is presupposed. The 
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laws ought to be absolutely sovereign, and violation of them should 
be a capital crime in a public man (297^). We may illustrate the 
point by recurring to the examples of the navigator and the 
physician. It is quite true that the competent navigator or 
physician frequently puts us to grave inconvenience and discomfort, 
and actually expects to be paid for doing so. But if this led us to 
make a rule that no one should practise these callings avroKpdra)p 
(with full authority), but that anyone who pleased might follow them 
on the condition of always adhering to regulations approved by a 
public assembly of laymen, we should get very strange results, 
and still stranger, if we further went on to appoint our practitioners 
annually by lot or by a property qualification, and required them, 
at the end of the year, under heavy penalties, to satisfy a court that 
they had infringed none of the regulations {2gSa-2ggb), If we 
went the further length of enacting that anyone who made a new 
discovery in these or any other of the practLal sciences might be 
prosecuted as a traitor and " corrupter of youth," and put to death 
if convicted, there would soon be an end of science and of life itself 
(2ggh~e), But the case would be even worse if the courts entrusted 
with the enforcement of the supposed regulations were not expected 
to follow any regulations themselves, but were Jree to give their 
verdicts as personal considerations prompted (300a). After all, 
there was some experience (^retpa) which suggested these rules, and 
some intelligence employed in getting them generally accepted ; 
they were not the expression of mere individual greed or vanity 
or caprice. 

The laws are at least an approximate " imitation " of the 
principles on which the living ideal " king " would act. As we 
said, such a man would refuse to be bound by formulae when they 
do not really apply. In this one respect of departing from formula 
and precedent, the politicians who disregard the law are like the 
true statesman. But, ‘^mce they are by hypothesis ignorant of the 
principles of statesmanship, they imitate his " innovations " badly 
they depart from law and precedent in the wrong cases and for 
wrong reasons. In any community where the ruler is not the ideal 
scientific statesman, and that means in every society where the 
" sovereign " is a body of several men, and most, if not all, when 
he is one man, the law ought to be absolutely paramount (30 la). 
(This means that we must eliminate from " practical politics " 
the " rule of the saints " at which the Pythagorean brotherhood 
had aimed in the cities of Magna Graccia. The infallible ruler 
would be a god or a superman. Supermen are not found in the 
historical world ; there, the sovei dgnty of law is the succedaneum 
for an actual theocracy, as is further explained in the fourth book 
of the Laws.) 

These considerations explain why in actual fact we find five, 
not merely three, distinguishable forms of government. When the 
" well-to-do " govern with strict regard for law we have aristoc- 
racy ; when they disregard law, oligarchy. One person ruling with 
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reverence for law is so near an imitation of the ideal statesman that 
we give him the same name of king. When he “ pretends to act, 
like the true statesman, always for the best, unhampered by refla- 
tions,*' but is really inspired by ignorance and lust, we call him a 
tyrant. Democracy receives one and the same name, whether it 
rests on a fundamental law or not. Since the perfect scientific 
statesman is not met in actual life, and his place has to be taken 
by very imperfect laws which must not be contravened, it is not 
surprising that the public life of states should be as unsatisfactory 
as it is ; the real marvel is that some of them exhibit as much 
vitality and permanence as they do i^02a). 

It is an important, if not strictly relevant, question which of 
these various constitutions is least unsatisfactory. We may say 
at once that monarchy, the rule of a single person, is the best of all, 
if it is strictly subject to good fundamental laws ; in the form of 
sheer personal rule without laws, "tyranny,"* it is worst of all. As 
for the " rule of a few," it is " middling " ; the rule of the multi- 
tude, from the inevitable subdivision of the sovereign power, is 
weakest of all for good or evil. Thus, where there is a fundamental 
law, monarchy is the best constitution, aristocracy the second, 
democracy the worst ; where caprice rules instead of law, democracy 
is least bad, oligarchy worse, despotism worst of all. (There is likely 
to be more " fundamental decency " in a big crowd than in a little 
" ring," and least of all in an uncontrolled autocrat, 3026-3036.) 

We can now at last say who are the serious pretenders to the 
name of the statesman or king, from whom it is so important to 
discriminate him. They are the men of affairs in the imperfect 
constitutions, who deljjde themselves and their admirers into false 
belief in their practical wisdom ; they call themselves ttoKitlkoC 
(statesmen), but are really aTaa-iacrTiKOL (party politicians). These 
are the supreme " wizards " and " sophists " of the world (303c). 

We have now, so to say, purged away all the dross 
from our concept of statesmanship ; only good ore is left. But 
as " adamant," itself a precious thing, is separated from gold 
in the last stages of the process of refining, so we have still to 
distinguish statesmanship from the tasks of the soldier, the judge, 
the preacher of righteousness who " persuades men " into goodness 
by the noble use of eloquence. Reflection satisfies us that the 
business of the statesman is not to persuade or to win battles, but 
to decide whether persuasion or enforcement shall be adopted, 
whether war shall be made or not. So his business is not to ad- 
minister the laws but to make the laws which the courts then ad- 
minister. Each of the callings just mentioned has charge of one 
action, the proper performance of which is its contribution to the 
" tendance " of the city ; the statesman's superior function is to 
control and co-ordinate all these inferior activities (303^^-305^). His 
task is to weave together all classes in the State into the one fabric 
of the life of the whole. 

Just as a web is made by the intertexture of the stiffer threads 
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of the warp and the softer of the woof, so the garment of national 
life or character has corresponding components : there are the 
harder and sturdier and the softer and gentler temperaments, as 
material. Speaking generally, there are two main types of tem- 
perament — the adventurous, keen, and masculine, and the quiet 
and gentle. The very “ virtues " of the two are, in a way, opposed ; 
that of the one is valour, that of the other modesty and orderliness 
{(Tui<t>po(Tvvyi), And either, carried to the extreme and untempered 
by the other, degenerates, the one into harshness, violence, and fuiy, 
the other into softness and sloth. If the life of a society permanently 
takes its tone from the predominance of the softer type, it begins 
by being unambitious, peaceful, and neighbourly, but there is the 
risk that, for sheer want of grit and backbone, the city will end by 
being enslaved ; where the adventurous, ambitious type prevail, 
the same result is likely to follow from the hostilities in which such 
a society is sure to be jentangled by its aggressiveness (308^). The 
task of true statesmanship is just to weave these two contrasted 
strains well and deftly together. The true statesman would begin 
by a careful testing of the temperaments in the State ; he would 
then demand that the educator should train the characters of the 
young, so as to make them into the right kind of material from 
which to weave the fabric of a sound public life,' as the weaver of 
cloth looks to the carder and others to provide him with properly 
prepared yarn (308^^). Thoroughly intractable temperaments 
would be excluded by death and banishment, or at least reduced 
to the status of slavery (309^). 

The statesman then proceeds to give instruction for the inter- 
weaving of the threads he has selected, the characters who can be 
trained into the combination of valour with sophrosyne. He will 
regard as the threads of his warp the temperaments in which the 
original bias is to action and adventure, as the threads of the w^oof 
the tamer and quieter. The actual weaving of the two together 
is a double process ; th^., “ everlasting ” in the souls of the citizens 
will be knit by a divine '' bond, the merely “ animal by a 
“human.” The “divine” bond is constituted by “true and 
assured beliefs ” about good ai- J right, bad and wrong. These 
the statesman will look to the eaucator to provide. The eflect of 
such an education is to make the naturally daring soul gentler by 
teaching it respect for the rights of others, and to develop the natural 
orderliness of the quiet and unambitious into sophrosyne and wisdom. 
This education, which corrects the bias of pach type, is the “ divine ” 
bond which most effectively produces unity of life and character, 
but it will only produce its ful* effect in the finest souls. The 
“ human ” and inferior way of producing unity in the society is to 
take care that marriages are contracted on the right principles. 

At present, to say nothing of marriages based on equality in 
fortune or rank, the ‘^tendency is for persons of the same type of 
temperament to mate with one another, the adventurous with the 
adventurous, the quiet with the quiet. But this is a false principle. 

14 
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and militates against real unity of spirit in the community. The 
right principle would be that persons in whom either bias is present 
should be mated with partners of the other bias. This would not 
only prevent the society from falling outwardly into two groups 
without close relations, but would lead to a cancelling out of one- 
sided bias in the children of the marriage, and so make for the 
permanent continuance of the type of citizen whom we must have 
if the community is to endure. The main necessity is to provide 
by the right kind of education that both temperamental ” types 
shall have the same convictions about good and evil ; if this is once 
attained, the further unification of the community by proper re- 
gulations about marriage and the like is an easy task (309&-3iia). 
When the fabric hcLS been thus duly woven, it only remains for the 
statesman to constitute the officials necessary for the administra- 
tion. Where a single official is required, he will take care to select 
one who exhibits the imion of the two strains of temperament of 
which we have spoken. Where a board has to be constituted, he 
will see that both types are properly represented, so that the energy 
and vigour of one part of its members tempers and is tempered by 
the gentleness and caution of the other part (3iia-6). This is 
how the science of the statesman directs and controls the con- 
struction of the most glorious of all fabrics, the garment of a 
righteous and happy national life. 

It will be observed that the dialogue is peculiarly rich, apart 
from its immediate political teaching, in ideas which have passed 
over into the substance of Aristotelian ethics. Thus, in addition 
to the conception of the “ intrinsic standard of the Right Mean, 
we may mention the distinction between Cognitive and Practical 
Science, which corresjibnds to Aristotle's . fundamental distinction 
between Theoretical and Practical Philosophy ; ^ the conception 
of the relation of a “ directive," or, as Aristotle says, " architec- 
tonic " science to its subordinate disciplines, together with the 
specification of the two marks of the " directive " science — that it 
uses what its subordinate disciplines make, and that it superintends 
and regulates their practitioners ; the conception of the science of 
the statesman — Politics — as being, in virtue of its concern with the 
production of the good life for the community, the single supreme 
directive practical science ; the insistence upon education, which 
provides the statesman with liis proximate raw material, men and 
women with the right type of character, as the most important of 
all the disciplines subservient to statesmanship. All these con- 
ceptions happen to be more familiar to us from the Ethics and 
Politics than from the Poliiicus, but it is from the Politicus that 

^ There is the diUerence that Aristotle, unlike Plato, insists that Politics is a 
pyaciical science. This is a mere verbal diflerence. Plato’s reason for calling 
it cognitive is that, though it deals with wpd^eLs, its work is not manipulative, 
but the giving of directions, an intellectual task. Aristotle's real reason for 
denying Politics the name of " theoretical" science is that he is preoccupied, 
in a way in which Plato is not, by his distinction between necessary and 
contingent subject-matter. 
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Aristotle took them, as is shown by the frequency with which he 
echoes his master's phraseology and repeats his illustrations. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PHILEBUS 

I N the Philebus we are once niore dealing with "practice/' 
and more specifically with " individual^’ morality. The 
dialogue is a straightforward discussion of the question 
whether the " good for man '* can be identified either with pleasure 
or with the life of thought. Socrates once more takes the part of 
chief speaker, a place given him in no other dialogue later than the 
Theaeietus, The explanation of this is no doubt, as Burnet has said, 
that the subject-matter, the application of Pythagorean " cate- 
gories " to problems of conduct, is precisely that which Plato 
represents as having always been his chief interest. I think it 
significant that, as we shall see, all through the discussion the " cate- 
gories " with which Socrates works are the Pythagorean concepts 
of the Unbounded, the Limit, and their synthesis. We know from 
Aristotle that one of the characteristic divergences of Plato from 
the Pythagoreans was that he substituted for their antithesis of 
the Boundless and the Limit that of the Boundless, conceived as 
"unbounded in both directions" (the Great-and-Small) , and the 
One,^ (On the Pytha^rean view, the One, or Unit, was the simplest 
S5mthesis of the Boundless with Limit.) It is clear, since Aristotle 
never hints at any change in Plato's teaching, that the doctrine 
he calls Platonic must have been taught in the Academy as early 
as his own arrival there in 367 ; the Philebus is certainly one of the 
latest works of Plato's life, and must have been written years after 
367, but it still uses the Pythagorean, not the Platonic, antithesis. 
I can see no explanation except the simple one that for the purposes 
of the discussion the Pythagorean categories are satisfactory, and 
that Plato is unwilling to make Socrates expound what he knows to 
be a novelty of his own. 

There are no data for determining the relative dates of composi- 
tion of Philebus, Timaeus, Laws, Presumably the composition 
of the Laws was going on when the other two were written. The 
dramatic date of the conversation cannot be fixed, except that from 
Philebus 58a 7 we see that it is later than the first visit of Gorgias 
to Athens ; the scene is also left unspecified, though it is, no doubt, 
" somewhere in (or about) " Athens. The two yotmg men who 
figure as interlocutors, Protarchus and Philebus, are entirely 

^ Met. A 9876 25, rh S' dvrl rod AireLpov ws Mi SvdSa voiijcrai xal r 6 Aireipop iu 
fAry^Xoi/ Ka\ piKpov, roDr* tSiov, 
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unknown to us.^ Socrates addresses the former as " son of Callias/* 
but the name Callias was a common one, and we cannot say what 
Callias is meant, except that it cannot be Socrates' acquaintance 
Callias the ” millionaire," whose children were mere boys at the 
time of Socrates' trial (ApoL 20a). 

If we know so little about the date of the dialogue, we seem 
able to say much more definitely than for most of the dialogues 
what were the circumstances which occasioned its composition. 
The object of the discussion is to examine two rival theses about 
the “ good " : (a) that it is pleasure (6) that it is " thinking " 

TO <f>pov€Lv, TO vo€tv. Tlic Way in which the theses are formulated 
at the outset (116) suggests at once that we are dealing with a 
quaestio disputata within a regular philosophical school. When we 
find that the purpose of the dialogue is to criticize both, to dismiss 
both as inadequate, and to suggest a via media, the impression 
naturally arises that Plato, as head of the Academy, is acting as 
" moderator " in a dispute within his own school. The evidence 
of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics seems to convert the possibility 
into a certainty. As is well known, Aristotle there deals twice over 
with the problem of the relation between good and pleasure. In 
the discussion of the seventh book, he starts with an anti-Hedonist 
thesis that pleasure is not good at all, examines the arguments 
adduced by its defenders, and urges that they are so inconclusive 
that they do not even prove that pleasure is not the supreme good. 
The arguments are all taken from Platonic dialogues, including the 
Philehus itself, but employed to prove something different from the 
conclusions drawn in Plato. Since one of these is that " pleasure 
must be bad, because it hinders thought " — a misrepresentation 
of the argument of Phaedo 66 a ff . — the persons who advanced 
them clearly held that the good is "thinking" {to <t>pov€Lv), the 
thesis pitted against the identification of good with pleasure at 
the opening of our dialogue. Aristotle incidentally mentions 
among their arguments ihe contention that pleasure cannot be the 
good because pleasure and pain are both bad things which a wise 
man avoids, and names the author of the doctrine, Speusippus.^ 
In the second discussion of the subject, he also tells us who the person 
who identified " the good " with pleasure was ; it was the famous 

^ It is assumed that there is also a considerable number of young men who 
form a silent audience {i(<n 4). Socrates is even said to be granting the party a 
irwovaLa (19c 5), a word which has the suggestion of a formal "lecture" or 
conference. It is clear, in spite of the opposite view of some editors, that 
Philebus, who is almost silent throughout the dialogue, is a mere lad, much 
more immature in mind than Protarchiis. This explains the touch of petul- 
ance about his declaration (12a) that notiiing will ever persuade him out of his 
Hedonism. His worship of is just a boy's rest for the loie de vivre. 

* E.JV. 1153^)5. Speusippus argued that the badness of pain does not 
prove the goodness of pleasure; both are opposed to the " good," as " the 
greater " and " the less " are both opposed to " the equal." I.e. the good 
condition is absence of both pleasurable and painful excitement. Hence the 
point that " the good man pursues not the pleasant but the painless " {E.N. 
11526 15) will be part of his argument. 
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mathematician Eudoxus, and his argument was precisely that which 
is hinted at in the opening words of the Philebus (xib 5) and alluded 
to again at its close (67b 1), that pleasure is the one end which 
all living things ^instinctively and spontaneously pursue.^ These 
references seem to make it certain that the issue discussed in the 
dialogue is one which had actually divided the members of the 
Academy, the question what is really meant by the PJatonic “ Form 
of Good/* One party thinks that it means pleasure, the other 
that it means thought.* The attitude taken by Plato in the 
dialogue to this discussion is, to all intents and purposes, precisely 
that of the ** moderator *' in the schools of the Middle Ages “ deter- 
mining** a quaesiio disputaia. The arguments produced by both 
parties are reviewed and weighed, and the balance is struck between 
the disputants. It is decided that the issue shall be narrowed down 
to a consideration of the “ good for man ** in particular. When the 
question has thus been delimited, it is ".determined '* by the 
answer that neither pleasure alone nor thought alone is the ** good '* 
or best life for men ; the best life must include both thought and 
grateful feeling; bat of the two, thought is the "predominant 
partner.** This is, in fact, the conclusion to which the discussion 
is made to lead ; it is also the verdict given on the same issue in 
Aristotle's Ethics^ which owe more of their inspiration to the Philebus 
than to any other Platonic dialogue. 

The Question propounded (11^1-206). — What is "the good** ? 
Philebus has an answer to this question: "pleasure, joy, delight,'* 
this is the good for all living creatures. Socrates disputes this : 
“thought, intelligence, memory, true judgment," are better than 
pleasure "for all who can share in them" (11&). Thus Philebus 
originally makes an assertion not simply about the good for man 
in particular, but about good universal, " the ** good. Socrates 
commits himself to no assertion about good universal, but asserts 
that for an intelligent being, like man, there is something better 
than pleasure, namely, the exercise of intelligence. If wc are to 
decide between those conflicting views, we must at least agree on 
the sense to be put on the phrase, "the good for man." We may 
take it that both of us mean by this phrase "a condition and state 
(tfts Kal Sta^eo-t?) of soul which Can make any man's life happy " 
The question is whether pleasure, or again, thought, or 
possibly something better than either, is that “ state and condition." 

^ E.N. 1172/^9-15. 

• Few scholars would now make the old mistake, which unfortunately 
persists in some of the best expositions of the dialogue, of supposing the 
Hedonists and anti-IIedonists aimed at to be Cyrenaics and Cynics respec- 
tively. 

• This is the definition of Aristotle also, except that Aristotle holds that 
the true genus of happiness is not (state) but ivipyeia (activity). This is 
a valuable correction of the language of the Academy, but no more than a 
correction of their language. Aristotle never suggests that Plato, or any 
member of the Academy, meant that the good " is a mere passive state. 
He blames their terminology for not marking the difference between such a 

state " and an activity." 
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In this last c^e, we should have to say that neither pleasant feeling 
nor thought is, by itself, the good for man, but we should still have 
to say that whichever of the two is most akin to the complete good 
for man is the better of them (These remarjcs foreshadow 

the coming conclusion that the “good for masi “ includes both 
components, but that thought is the more valuable of the two.) 

Now “ pleasure “ is a word with many shades of meaning. A 
“ life of pleasure ” often means a vicious life, yet we say that the 
continent man finds his very continence pleasant ; we talk of the 
“ pleasures of folly and extravagant day-dreams, but we also say 
that the “ thinking man “ finds his thinking pleasant. Thus there 
may be pleasures of many kinds, and we have no right to assume 
that all must be good (i2d). You may say, as the Hedonist does, 
that the difference of which Socrates speaks is a difference in the 
sources from which pleasure is derived, not in the pleasure yielded, 
but this would be evading the real issue. All pleasant experiences 
agree in being pleasant, just as all coloiired surfaces agree in being 
coloured. But there are more or less marked colour-contrasts 
also. Why then may there not be pleasure-contrasts within the 
genus pleasure ? If there are, this will be a reason for hesitating to 
ascribe the predicate good to all pleasures. 

“ Pleasure is good '* is, in fact, a synthetic proposition {i3«), 
and therefore we cannot assume the impossibility of regarding 
some pleasures as good, but others as bad. They are all, of course, 
pleasant, but pleasantness might be present both in good and in 
bad experiences. Similarly, if we consider the rival thesis, that 
thought is “ the good,*' wc can see that it is one thing to make 
the analytic propositions “ science is science,** “ knowledge is 
knowledge,** another to say that “ science (or knowledge) is good,** 
If there arc a plurality of “ sciences,*' or other activities of intellect, 
some of them may conceivably be good, others bad (14a). Thus 
we see that our present discussion raises the old and eternally 
recurring problem of thu one and the many (14c). 

One form of this problem may now be regarded as long ago 
disposed of, the ancient difficulty of the possession of many qualities 
or parts by the same individual {\^d-e). This was the form in which 
the problem had arisen, e.g. in the Phacdo ; presumably Plato 
means that the solution given there is sufficient to dispose of the 
question. The case which still needs investigation is that in which 
the “ one *' is not a thing which comes into or passes out of being, 
but belongs to tlic non-phenomcnal order. This case gives rise 
to three questions : {a) whether there really are such non-pheno- 
menal “ units *' ; {h) how wc are reconcile their unity with their 
reality or being ; ^ (c) how we can think of such units as being at 

1 PJiileh. 15^^ 2-4. The wording of this second question is a little obscure, 
but the meaning seems to be made plain if we read the words in the light of the 
antinomies " of the Parmenides, When we try to think of an bv iV, a real 
unit, we seem driven either to deny its unity in order to maintain its reality, 
or to deny its reality in order to save its unity. This is also how Burnet 
takes the words {Greek Philosophy, Part /., 326, n. 2). 
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once one and many. (This last question is manifestly the same 
which has met us in the Sophistes, the problem of the communion ” 
of a form itself with other forms.) These are the problems which 
still give rise to vehement discussion {i^a-c). 

We certainly cannot evade these problems ; they are perpetually 
turning up in all our " discourses/' and we must meet them as best 
we can (i5ii-i66). There is no better way of dealing with them 
than that of which Socrates has always been a lover. (Compare 
the way in which he speaks in the Phaedrus of his reverence for the 
true dialectician who knows how to " divide " a subject rightly.) 
There was long ago a Prometheus — P5^hagoras is the person meant 
— ^who revealed the art by which such problems may be treated. 
His followers have handed down to us the tradition that “ whatever 
is at any time said to be " is composed of the constituents limit 
and the unlimited. No matter what subject we study, we can find 
these elements in it. We can always find a single form (the allusion 
is to the Pythagorean doctrine that the unit '' is the first combina- 
tion of limit and unlimited) — and on inspection we shall, with 
care, be able to discover two, or three, or some other number of 
definite further forms included in it. We should next take each 
of these forms and look for a definite number of forms included in 
them, and continue this process as long as fresh forms are to be 
found. It is only when we can no longer repeat the process that 
we should let things “ go to infinity." In this way, the only way 
worthy of a dialectician, we shall discover not only that every form 
is at once one and infinitely many, but also how many it is (16^-17^). 
(That is, we must not be content to say, for example, that animal, 
or anything else, is one kind and also that there arc an indefinite 
number of animals ; we must attempt to make a logical division 
which will show us exactly what and how many species of animals 
we can distinguish. It is only when we have reached an infima 
species incapable of further logical subdivision that we may consider 
the indefinite multiplicity of individuals. So long as you can go 
on with the logical division, each genus has not an indefinite 
plurality but a determinate number of constituents.) Thus the 
grammarian must not say that articulate sound is in a sense one, 
and yet that there are " any number " of different articulate 
sounds ; he must know how many distinct sounds his alphabet 
has to represent. To do this he has to divide articulate sounds 
into vowels and consonants, and the consonants again into " stops " 
and " sonants." It is only if he finds that these classes cannot 
be subdivided into sub-classes that he may then enumerate the 
individual vowels, stops, or sonants. Thus definite number (the 
number of the constituent species and sub-species) is everywhere 
the intermediate link between the one genus and its indefinitely 
numerous members (176-18^^. 

We must apply this consideration of method to our special 
moral problem. Before we can decide whether all pleasure or all 
thinking is good or not, we must know not only that pleasure is one 
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and knowledge one, and again that there are ever so many 
pleasures and forms of knowledge, but also how many there are. 
The question is, in fact, whether we can discover distinct “ forms 
or kinds pleasure or of thinking, and how many (196). 

But this is a long and perplexing inquiry, and Protarchus would 
be glad if Socrates could find some way of deciding the immediate 
question whether thinking is better than pleasure without raising 
this more fundamental issue {2oa-b). 

Preliminary Delimitation of the Problem. — Neither 
Pleasure nor Thought alone is the Good for Man {20C-22C), — Socrates, 
as we shall see, has no serious intention of allowing the question 
whether there are “ kinds of pleasure to be shirked. But we can get 
rid of one of the issues raised without going so deep into the matter. 
He seems to remember hearing — perhaps in a dream — that " the 
good “ is neither pleasure nor thought, but something better than 
both. If that should ^be true, we can, at an}" rate, dispose of the 
doctrine that pleasure is the good, and we can deal with this point 
without going into the question about kinds " of pleasure (20c), 
if we can agree on certain “ notes ^ characteristic of the supreme 
good and find that pleasures do not exhibit these notes. Obviously 
it is a note of the good that it is something “ finished or “ com- 
plete ” (tcXcoi'), and consequently that it is “sufficient" (JiKavov), 
and finally, therefore, that it is the one thing and the whole of the 
thing at which any creature which apprehends it ever aims, the 
whole and complete fulfilment of desire {2od),^ We may thus make 
it a criterion of the good for man that it is what any one of us who 
knows what it is would choose in preference to anything else, and 
would be completely satisfied by. Judged by this criterion, neither 
pleasure nor “ thought " can be that good. Even a professed 
Hedonist would not choose by preference a life simply made up of 
moments of intense pleasurable feeling and nothing else. He 
would want to be aware that he is feeling pleasure in the present, 
to remember that he ha felt it in the past, and to anticipate that 
he will feel it in the future. Thus he would demand intellectual 
activity as well as feeling to make him happy ; a life all feeling would 
be that of an oyster rather than a man. The same thing is true 
about a life which is all thinking and no feeling. No man would 
choose a life of mere intellectual activity entirely neutral in feeling- 
tone. Any man would prefer a “ mixed " life, which contains both 
“ thought " and pleasant feeling. The “ mixed life " is thus better 
for man than the unmixed. A life of “ unmixed " feeling would 
only be “ complete " and “ sufficient " for a brute, or perhaps a 
plant ; a life of “ unrnixed " intellect may perhaps be suitable to 

^ I use the word much as Newman uses it when he talks of the notes ” 
of the true Church. 

* These same notes are adopted by Aristotle from the dialogue as the 
characters which must be exhibited by the “ good for man ” {N.E, 1097a 25 ff.). 
The \6yos of which it is there said that it ' comes to the same thing " as Aris- 
totle's own is the Academic theory of the "good for man," as given in the 
Philebus. 
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God, but not to man. The good for man must exhibit both factors. 
But the real problem of our dialogue still remains. Does the 
“ mixed life " owe its goodness primarily to the presence of thought 
in it, or to the presence of pleasant feeling ? Which is preponder- 
antly the cause of its goodness ? Socrates must not expect to be 
** let off " this discussion, and to deal with it we shall require to 
follow a long and difficult line of thought. This brings us to the 
main argument of the dialogue. 

The Relative Significance and Place of Pleasure and 
Thought in the Good for Man (23c-66i). — Formal Character oj 
Each (23c-30^). — ^Anything which is actual can be placed in one of 
four classes : (a) infinite or unbounded (to aTret/oov) ; (6) limit 

(TTcpas) ; (c) the mixture " or combination of both these con- 
stituents ; (d) the cause which brings them together (23c-^). To 
explain a little more precisely: “temperature,” or, in the Greek 
phrase, “ hotter and colder,” is an example of what we mean by 
(a). We can call it “infinite*' or “boundless" because anything 
can always be made hotter or colder than it is ; there is no tempera- 
ture which is the maximum or minimum conceivable, and again, 
if you have two different degrees of temperature, you can insert 
between them an endless number of intermediate temperatures 
different from both. Since temperature may be increased or 
diminished, we may also call it a “ great and small ” or “ a less and 
more " (a ^iya kol fiiKpov), and this, as we know from Aristotle, 
was Plato’s own name for what the Pythagoreans, whose language 
Socrates is using in our dialogue, called the av^ipov. And what we 
can say about temperature, we can equally say about everything 
which allows of indefinite variation in magnitude or in degree, 
admits of “more and^less,” or such qualifications as “intense." 
“ slight.” We may thus class together all that admi s of such var- 
iation under one single head as the “infinite" (240). The “ infin- 
ite " is thus what we should call quality with a continuous range. 

By the “ limit," again, as a single “ form " we mean whatever 
does not admit “ the more and the less," but admits such predicates 
as “ the equeil,” “ the double," in a word, whatever is “ as an in- 
teger to an integer or a measure to a measure " (256). The limit 
{nepasi) means thus precise mathematical determination, number, 
ratio, measure. (The last is added to cover the case of “ surd " 
ratios, like that of i : ^2 or side of square : diagonal.) 

The “ mixed " class, or “ mixture of the two,” means a precise 
and definitely determined magnitude or intensity of any quality. 
(Thus, e.g., temperature is an aw€ipov, 20® is a Trepa?, a temperature 
of 20® C. is an instance of the “ mixture " ; rainfall is an aireipov, 6 is 
a TTcpa?, but a rainfall of 6 inches is a p-ct^rov, and so on.) The 
introduction of determination into a “ more and less " is precisely 
what we call a ycVco-t?, or process of becoming (255). (E.g., to raise 

water to a temperature of 100® C. is the “ process " of making it boil, 
it is also the introduction of the “ limit " 100® into the aTTCtpOV, 
temperature.) 
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Now we note that health in the body, proper attunement in 
music, beauty and proportion in a body or a face, good climate, and 
the like, all depend on the production of definite “ limit or ratio 
in an airetpov of some kind ; departure from this proper ratio pro- 
duces disease, false intervals in music, ugliness, bad climate. And 
the same thing holds about goodness in the soul (266 6). The point 
to be made is thus that the right or sound or good state of anything 
is marked by definite proportion and “ limit '' ; there may be in- 
finitely numerous divergences from this one right proportion or 
equilibrium, but they are all in varying degrees bad. This is what 
is meant by calling the development which leads up to and stops 
at the production of the right proportion a ycVco-ts cis ovmav, a 
development leading to a stable being (26d). The point is that the 
physician producing health in his patient, for example, may do so 
by steadily increasing the proportion of the ''dry,'' or again of the 
“ moist," in the invalid, but he does not aim at increasing this 
beyond limits. There is a definite ratio of the “ hot " to the 
" cold," or of the " moist " to the " dry," which is characteristic 
of health. When the ycVco-ts set up by the physician's treatment 
has secured this ratio, he dismisses the patient. Health once 
attained, you don't make the man healthier in indefinitum by passing 
further and further beyond the " limit " ; you wolild only give him 
a new disease instead of the old one. 'I his explains why we shall 
be told directly that all the good things in life belong to this class 
of the " mixed." 

As for the " cause," we mean by it the agent which sets up 
such a process as we ha^’’e described, to ttoiovv (26e), We have 
therefore to distinguish it both from that which it produces, the 
process or ycVco-t?, and that which " subserves it for the process," 
the " matter " of the process. The process we have already 
referred to our third class ; the " matter " of the process is just 
the factors which are brought into combination, the unlimited and 
limit. This is why we h.^d to add the fourth class to the other three. 
We note here that the account of the " mixed " class is the direct 
source of the “ right mean " in Aristotle's Ethics. " Moral " 
goodness, according to Aristotle’s familiar account in E.N. ii., 
is a fixed and habitual right " mean " or proportion in our appetitions 
and tempers, and the process of becoming good is one of " qualifying ’ ’ 
them, i.e. training them to exhibit just the proportion demanded by 
the " right rule " (6p0o<; Xoyos).^ Thus it is just such a process 
of ycvcfTts €15 ovcicLv as has just been described, the aTrcipov in the 
case being the indefinite degrees of frequency and intensity which 
tempers and appetitions admit, and the iripa^ the exact degree 
demanded by the " right rule." 

* The (5p0ds X(5yos itself is Platonic too, and appears to come from Laws, 650 ^^, 
where education is said to be the drawing and attracting of children to the 
right discourse (6pe6i Xdyos) uttered by the law. " That Aristotle was influenced 
by this passage is shown by his allusion to it as excellently said by Plato at 
E.N. 11046 12. 
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Now let us apply what we have just said to our particular 
problem. We see that the " mixed life,” including both intellectual 
activity and agreeable feeling, on the face of it, falls in our third 
class, because it has these two distinct factors. (It is intended to 
hint at the result to be established later, that the two factors need 
to be combined according to definite law and proportion.) But 
what about the life of pleasure recommended by Philebus, which 
consisted in having as much pleasure and as intense pleasure as 
you can get ? Pleasure, and again pain, clearly belong to the class 
of the ” infinite,” since neither, in its own nature, has a minimum 
or a maximum {zye). Philebus thinks that it is this impossibility 
of ever exhausting the possibilities bf pleasure which makes it so 
good. But you might also say that it is the same impossibility 
of exhausting those of pain which makes pain so bad (28^). Hence 
it is clear that the mere indefinite range of pleasure is no proof of its 
goodness. What, again, about the ” intelligence ” know- 

ledge, wisdom, preferred by Socrates ? Into what class does this 
fall? (280). We are agreed to reject the theory that the course of 
the universe is random 28^^), and to agree with the traditional 
belief that it is directed by a supreme wisdom {(t}p6v7j(ris) and in- 
telligence (kovs) in every particular. Now when we look at our 
own constitution, we see that the materials of which our body is 
made are only small parcels of the great cosmic masses of similar 
materials, and that these constituents are found in a much higher 
degree of purity from other ingredients elsewhere in the universe 
than in our bodies. The ” fire ” in us ^ is small in bulk and ” im- 
pure ” in substance by comparison with the fire in the sun. And 
again the ” fire ” or ” water ” in us is fed and kept up by that in 
the larger world (29c). And generally our little body is fed by the 
mass of body without us (29^). By analogy, we may infer that 
since there is soul in us, it too comes from a greater and brighter 
soul in the universe. Also, we see in our own case that when things 
are amiss with the body, it is the intelligence, resident in the soul, 
which re-establishes order by means of the medical art. So we 
may reasonably hold that in the universe at large, the same holds 
good. The order in it is due to intelligence (t^oOs), and intelligence 
is only found in souls. So we may hold that there are superhuman 
souls, and that it is their intelligence which is the cause of cosmic 
order (30^^). And we may answer the question now before us by 
saying that vou? (intelligence) belongs to the fourth of our classes, 
the class of ” the cause of the mixture ” (soe).^ 

^ Plato may be thinking, e.g., of the ** animal heat " of the organism and its 
dependence on a proper supply of solar warmth, but more probably his 
alltjsion is to the theory, adopted in the Republic and Timaeus, that the im- 
mediate organ of vision is itself a ray of light issuing from the eye, and is 
itself derived from the sun's light. 

• I have given the general sense of the passage from 30a 8 to 30^ 3 without 
going into the question of precise reading and interpretation of particular 
phrases. I think Plato clearly means to identify poOs with the cause of the 
mixture." This is not inconsistent with his view that the good for man is not 
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There has been a great deal of discussion on the point of the 
place to be assigned to the forms, as we know them from earlier 
dialogues, in the classification of the Philebus.^ No one has imagined 
that they could be reckoned as examples of the aircipov, but different 
scholars ha ve placed them in each of the other three classes. I do 
not propose to spend much time on the problem, since it seems plain 
that the fourfold classification has been devised with a view to a 
problem where the forms are not specially relevant, and the true 
solution is thus that they find no place in this classification. We 
must not look for them in the class of the cause,*' since cause 
has been explicitly equated with agent, and it is quite certain that 
the forms of the Phaedo and Republic are not agents. (At least, 
we could only ascribe agency to the “ Form of Good," and that, 
as Socrates' difiiculty in speaking of it shows, holds a unique place 
in the scheme.) Limit, again, has been defined in a way which 
shows that it mean§ specifically mathematical ratio. Hence, 
though, in a way, the forms may be said, as defining and deter- 
mining the character of the sensibles which " partake " them, to 
function as " limits," they must not be identified with tlie of 
this dialogue. Again, though this is a matter which must not be 
discussed until we reach our final chapter, it is plain from Aristotle's 
allusions^ that, according to the doctrine taughfin the Academy 
as early as 367-6, the forms, " man," " animal," and the rest 
actually contain two factors, a " great-and-small " and a limiting 
factor, "the one " or " unit." So far they resemble the " mixed 
class " of our dialogue, and Professor H. Jackson did right to call 
attention to this. But all the examples of the " mixed " class in 
the Philebtis are taken from the world of " events," and the forms 
clearly are not " mixtures " of that kind. Not to dwell on the 
further point that the iripa^ of the Philebus stands for any definite 
ratio, whereas the irlpas element in the forms, according to 
Aristotle, was the " one," and the " one " in the Philebus is only 
spoken of as equivalent to any gemis regarded as a single whole. 
It is clear that the line of thought which leads to the classification 
in the Philebus brings us nearer to what Aristotle knew as the central 
doctrine of Platonism than anytiiing else in Plato's writings. But 
it seems equally clear that Plato's final thought is not disclosed 
even here. From his own language in Epistle vii. we may infer 
that he never intended the reading of a written work to do more 
than supply hints which might put a really original mind in the 
position to discover his thought after a great deal of hard personal 
thinking, and that he did not expect even as much as this apart 

vovi. It is clear from the Republic (506^; that the general question whether the 
good can be knowledge or pleasure is older than the speculations of Speusippus 
and Eudoxus. What is distinctive in the Philebus is the appeal to psychology 
as relevant to the issue. 

1 See Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part /., 332 ; R. G. Bury, Philebus, pp. 
Ixiv-lxxiv ; H. Jackson, Journal oj Philology, x. 253 ff. ; Kaeder, Platons 
philosophische Entwickelung, 370 If. 

*Cf., e.g., Aristot. Met. g^yb 18-27. 
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from the actual daily contact of the student's living mind with his 
own.^ Hence I shall defer anything I have to say about the central 
mystery of the Platonic philosophy for consideration in a final 
chapter. Provisionally, I will merely say what is quite obvious, 
that, viewed in their relation to the things which ‘‘ partake " of 
them, the forms, as we have so far met with them, act as an element 
of “ limit " and determination, but that, as the recognition in the 
Sophistes of a " communion " of forms, as such, with one another 
shows, this is quite consistent with the view that a form which 
functions as a limit " should itself also be analysable into a 
combination of an “ unlimited *' and a “ limit.” 

The Psychology of Pleasure and Pain (31^-53^). — We have 
seen to what class pleasure and pain themselves belong ; they are 
aTTctpa. We must next consider “ that in which they arise ” (the 
subject of them), and the ?ra^o9, or state of things, which gives 
rise to them, in other words, the actual conditions of their occur- 
rence. To begin with pleasure. ” That in which pleasure (or pain) 
arises ” is always a living creature, the creature which feels the 
pleasure (or pain), and as such it belongs to the “ class of the mix- 
ture,” since its organism is a complex of a plurality of ingredients 
(31c). The way in which they arise, the 'irdOr) which occasion them, 
are that ” when the attunement (that is, the proper balance between 
the ingredients of the organism) in an animal is disturbed, pain is 
felt, and when it is restored after disturbance, pleasure is felt.” 
Disturbance of organic equilibrium is attended by pain, restoration 
of the equilibrium by pleasure {‘^id-e). Thus when the body is 
unduly heated or chilled, we have a Xvcrc? tt)? </>v(rcoj9 or disturbance 
of the normal organic equilibrium, and it is painful ; the anti- 
thetic process of recovering the normal temperature, which is a 
return to the ova-ia (the ” natural state ”), is pleasant. This defines 
for us one kind or form (cISo?) of pleasure, namely, the agreeable 
processes of return to the normal condition of the organism after 
disturbance, or, as the defenders of the same type of theory in 
modern times usually say, the process of recovery from organic 
waste (22fl-6).* Next, there is a second “form” or “kind” of 
pleasure which depends on processes purely mental, and is not 
attended by either disturbance or recovery of the balance in the 
organism. A simple example is that the mental anticipation of a 
painful disturbance of the organic balance is itself painful, the 
expectation of the agreeable antithetic recovery from disturbance 
is itself pleasant, and in these cases there is no actual accompanying 
organic process, the pleasure and pain belong in a special way to 
“ the soul by herself ” (32c). These are the two distinct of 
pleasure and pain it is necessary to begin by discriminating^, if 

* Ep. vii. 340c-e, 34 ic~e, 343^-344^^. 

■ Like Aristotle, Plato confines the waste-and-repair. or depletion -repletion 
theory of pain and pleasure to the case of pains and pleasures connected with 
the body and its needs. He does not regard it as applicable to pain and 
pleasure generally. For a criticism of this type of theory, when extended to 
all pains and pleasures, see Stout*s Analytic Psychology, ii. c. 12,. 
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we are to judge soundly on the question whether all pleasures are 
good. 

Next, if there are antithetic processes of disturbance and 
recovery of the organic balance, and these are respectively painful 
and pleasant, there must also be an intermediate case, that in 
which the balance is maintained without deflection in either direction, 
and this, on our theory, must be neutral in respect of feeling-tone, 
neither pleasant nor painful (32^). This would be the condition, 
so far as feeling-tone is concerned, of the life of thought nnmixed 
with pleasure or pain already spoken of, and there is no impossibility 
in the notion that there might be such a life, a life of permanent 
maintenance of equilibrium. Very possibly it is the life appropriate 
to a god (33&) and so the best of all. But we are discussing a 
different matter, the part which thought and pleasant feeling 
should play in the life of men like ourselves (for whom such an 
existence without anyjhythmic alternation is out of the question). 
For our purposes, we must pursue the psychology of the second class 
of pleasures and pains further. They are all dependent on memory 
(since, of course, without memory we could have no anticipations), 
and this makes it necessary to explain briefly what memory is and 
what sensation itself is. We may say that some bodily processes 
die away before they can reach the soul, but others penetrate to the 
soul : the first we may call unconscious ; the second are conscious. 
This enables us to define sensation as a movement {Kur^ert^) which 
affects the body and soul together (Koivf/, 34a), Memory {i.e. 
primary memory) is the retention {aroyrrjpta) of sensation as thus 
defined [ibid,) ; and, finally, recollection {avafivr}cn^) is the recovery 
(reproduction) by the soul by herself of a lost memory or 
sensation (34^-0). These considerations will make it clearer what 
we mean by a “ purely mental pleasure, and also throw light on the 
nature of desire {iTnOvfiLa, 34^). To understand what desire is, 
we may consider it in its simplest form, such as hunger or thirst. 
A thirky man desires, jr lusts after drink. To speak more pre- 
cisely, the thirsty man is in a state of depletion, his organism has 
been depleted of its normal supply of liquid, What he really 
desires is not simply drink,'" bu. to be filled up " with the liquid 
he will drink. (He desires not the water, but the drinking of it.) 
Thus he actually is in one state (a state of depletion), but desires 
the antithetic state (the corresponding repletion). To desire to 
drink the thirsty man must " apprehend " (ct^xiTrTco’^ai) repletion. 
He does not “ apprehend " it with his b(^dy.^ That is just what is 
undergoing the unnatural depletion, and it cannot be passing 
through two antithetic processe^^ :it once. I'hus it must be with 
his soul that he apprehends " the repletion he lusts after. The 
importance of the example is that it shows that (in spite of popular 
language), there is really no such state as a “ bodily " desire or 
lust. All desiring is a state of soul (35c), since desire is endeavour 
towards the opposite of the present state of the organism, and it 
is in vi^jtue of memory that this “ opposite ” is apprehended. 
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These considerations show that all impulse and desire belong to the 
soul. 

They also suggest an important problem. When a man is 
actually in a state of pain due to organic " depletion/' but re- 
members and thinks of the pleasant experiences which would 
remove the depletion, can we say that his condition is either purely 
painful or wholly pleasant ? If he despaired of ever realizing the 
anticipation of '' filling up," no doubt, he would be doubly wretched, 
but suppose he is feeling the painful depletion but expecting the 
repletion (like a really hungry man who expects to be fed) ? The 
anticipation that his want will be removed is pleasant, but the felt 
want must surely be painful, and thus it appears that we must say 
that, in the case assumed, the experience is a mixed one, pleasurable 
and painful at once (36b), 

(The conception of “ mixed " states which are half pleasant, 
half painful, is so characteristic of Plato and so important in itself 
that it cannot be passed over without some*^ comment. Hedonists 
naturally refuse to accept it. since it is quite inconsistent with the 
treatment of pain as equivalent to subtraction of pleasure which lies 
at the root of the Hedonic calculus. They have, accordingly, to 
explain the facts to which Plato appeals in one or other of two 
ways. They have to hold that the total feeling-tone of any moment 
of life is either simply pleasant or simply painful. It is then open 
to them either to interpret the facts about still unsatisfied craving 
by holding that the experience is one of rapid alternation between 
pleasure and pain, or by holding that it is, according to circumstances, 
one of a low degree of pleasure, or one of pain, though of a moderate 
degree of pain. Neither view seems to me to be in accord with fact. 
When I am genuinely ?"and acutely thirsty, e,g, in the course of a 
long tramp in hot weather, but confidently anticipating arrival at 
a place of refreshment in an hour's time, it is not the fact that I 
oscillate rapidly between pure misery and pure delight according 
as my attention is directed to my present condition or to the con- 
dition I anticipate ; nor yet is it true that I am continuously feeling 
a qualified pleasure or a qualified pain. I certainly feel the tension 
between the pleasant anticipation and the actual pang of thirst in 
a single pulse of experience. And there is no real difficulty in 
understanding why this is so, if we remember that the physical 
correlate of my mental condition is made up of a great complex of 
neural excitations. No one of the constituent neural excitations 
can have two antithetic senses at once, but the complex may perfectly 
well contain elements with opposite senses. Hence it seems to 
me that Plato's doctrine of " mixed states," which coincides with 
the standing thought of great poets about the " unrest which men 
miscall delight," is strictly true to the facts of common experience, 
and that the criticisms levelled against it are all based on false 
simplification of the facts.) 

True and False Pleasure (36C-53C). — ^We have thus dis- 
tinguished two " kinds " of pleasures : (a) those directly due to an 
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actual organic process of recovery of equilibrium or repair of waste ; 
(b) those dependent on mental anticipation, where no such actual 
organic process is taking place. The recognition of this second 
class at once suggests a further question of first-rate ethical im- 
portance : Can wc admit of a second and different distinction of 
pleasures (and pains) as true and false, real and merely apparent ? 
(36c). In other words, when we come to the valuation of pleasures 
as ingredients in the good for man, must we make any deduction 
for the “ illusoriness of some of them ? This is the vital dis- 
tinction for the Platonic ethics ; it is to lead up to and justify it 
that the whole psychological discussion has been introduced. 
Protarchus denies the validity of the distinction. Beliefs or judg- 
ments can be true or false, but not feelings (36^^). Hedonists, like 
Grotc, have naturally taken his side and argued that Socrates is 
merely in the wrong in making the distinction. For, it is argued, 
a pleasure or a pain is exactly what it is felt to be ; its esse is simply 
the fact of its being felt. If I feel pleased or pained, I am having 
pleasure or pain ; if I feel greatly pleased, I am having a great 
pleasure ; the pleasure always exists when it is felt, and it is 
always just as great as it is felt to be. This reasoning, however, 
is irrelevant to Socrates* contention. He is not asking whether I 
am pleased when I feel pleased, or greatly pleased \^hen I feel greatly 
pleased ; he is asking whether I am always pleased when I think 
I am pleased, or intensely pleased when I think I am intensely 
pleased, and this is a perfectly reasonable question, and, as he 
says, one which needs careful examination. To put it simply, 
the issue is this : Is the excitement in an exciting experience a 
true measure of its pleasantness ? ^ May not the excitingness of 
an experience lead to an over-estimate of its pleasantness? To 
answer this question, we need to make a considerable apparent 
digression. 

There is such a process as judging, and such a process as feeling 
pleased. When we juo^.;, we make a judgment about something, 
and when we feel pleased, we are pleased with something. _ x\nd a 
judgment does not cease to be an actual judgment because it is 
false ; similarly a false feeling of pleasure would still be an actual 
feeling of pleasure (37^). (This last remark, of itseb, shows that 
Plato has no intention of denying that a ** false '* pleasure is a 
pleasure ; it is its worth, not its actuality, which is in question.) 
The question is whether pleasure and pain, like judgment, permit 
of the qualifications true and false. They certainly permit of some 
qualifications, such as ''great,** "small,** "intense**; and Protarchus 

1 1'he question is vital, since the ‘ tj tensity ” regarded by all Hedonists 
as a dimension of pleasure or pain is primarily a character of the situation by 
which we are pleased or pained. We can only measure the intensity of the 
pleasantness or painfulness by measuring the intensity of an objective feature 
of the situation, and this makes it all-important to know whether such 
a measurement can be implicitly trusted. For example, the satisfaction of 
the impulses of sex is normally an in*^ense organic excitement, but is its 
pleasantness equally intense ? 
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allows that they may permit of the further qualification “ bad.** 
But he denies that a pleasure can be said, like a judgment, to be 
*‘ erroneous ** or false (37^:) ; if, as often happens, a false belief 
yields us pleasure, the falsity belongs to the belief, not to the 
pleasure. 

Let us look at the facts. Pleasure and pain sometimes accom- 
pany true beliefs or judgments, sometimes false. Now these beliefs 
may be regarded as answers given by the soul to questions which 
she has put to herself ; sometimes the answer is right, sometimes 
it is wrong. We have, so to say, a scribe and a painter within our 
souls. The interpretation of present sensation by the aid of 
memory involved in all perception is the work of the scribe writing 
*' discourses ** in the soul ; the painter (imagination) designs 
illustrations (et/cove?) to the scribe’s text (39fl-c), and his pictures 
may be called true or false “imaginings *' according to the truth or 
falsity of the “ discourse *' they illustrate. , These discourses and 
pictures concern the future as well as the present or the past ; we 
are all through life full of “ fancies ** (eXTriSeg) about the future, and 
when we anticipate pleasure or pain to come, we take an “ antici- 
patory " pleasure or pain, which has already been classed as strictly 
“ mental ** in entertaining such expectations (39^-<?), This is 
true of good and bad men alike, but, since the good are “ dear to 
God,** their pleasant anticipations are commonly fulfilled, those of 
the bad are not (^oa-b), (The good man gets pleasure in anticipating 
sequences which are in accord with the order God maintains in the 
world ; the bad man gets his pleasure from day-dreams of sudden 
enrichment and other events which do not come about in the 
“world as God made it.**) Thus the bad man's pleasure in his 
anticipations is as actual as the good man's, but the good man, as a 
rule, gets the pleasure which he anticipates, the bad man does not. 
This affords one sense in which the bad man may be said to have 
false, or unreal, pleasures ; he derives present pleasure from antici- 
pations which will not be realized, and this pleasure may rightly be 
said to be deceptive, a caricature of true pleasure, and the same 
argument will apply to pains due to anticipation (406-) as well as 
to emotions — ^fear, anger, and the like — generally (40^). Like beliefs, 
all these states may have a foundation in reality or may have none. 
Now the goodness of a belief lies in its truth, and its badness in its 
falsity ; only true beliefs are good, and only false beliefs are bad. 
(For, of course, the raison d'etre of a belief is that it should be true ; 
that is what every belief aims at being.) May we not say then 
that the badness of bad pleasures — Protarchus has allowed that 
there are such states —is simply falsity and nothing else ? a bad 
pleasure means a “ false ** or “ deceptive ** pleasure. 

Protarchus is unconvinced. There maybe “wicked'* {TrovrjpaC) 
pleasures or pains, but pleasures and pains are not made wicked 
by being “ false.'* We will, however, reserve the consideration 
of wicked or sinful pleasures for a moment, and call attention to 
a second sense in which it might be possible to speak of many 
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pleasures as false (4Ta~6). Consider once more the case already 
mentioned of unsatisfied appetite, where the soul is craving for 
the removal of a state of painful organic want now present in the 
body. In this case we simultaneously apprehend the present pain- 
ful want and the pleasant anticipated reaction against it. “ The 
body supplies us with a certain feeling, and the soul desires the 
opposite condition (41c). And both pleasure and pain admit of 
“ the more and the less.** Hence the problem constantly arises 
how to estimate the painfulness of the present state against the 
pleasurableness of the desired ** opposite condition '' (or, again, 
the pleasureableness of the present state against the painfulness of 
the “ opposite *'). In making such estimates we are always liable 
to errors of perspective ; the anticipated “ opposite '' is over^ 
estimated by contrast. We expect the coming pleasure to be 
greater than it will really prove to be, by contrast with the 
present pain, and an pxpccted pain is over-esKmated in the same 
way by contrast with present pleasure (41^-42^). There is thus 
an element of illusion in all such cases, which must be allowed for 
before our estimate of anticipated pleasure or pain can be admitted 
as correct. 

The illusion is still more marked in other cases. As we said 
before, disturbance of the organic balance is painful, restoration 
of the balance is pleasant. But suppose the organism is undergoing 
neither process. It is true that many of the wise deny that this 
case actually occurs ; they say that everything is always flowing 
either up or down,'' or, in Leibniz's phrase, that the “ pendulum 
never is at rest." But they must concede at least that we are 
not always conscious of its oscillations. Small oscillations either 
way are " infinitesimal," It is only considerable oscillations which 
are attended by pleasure and pain (43c). Thus we have to admit 
the possibility of a life which is neither pleasant nor painful, but 
just painless. There are persons who actually say that this painless 
life is the " most pleasaiu " of all (44a). But this statement cannot 
be strictly true. To feel no pain is manifestly not the same thing 
as to feel pleasure, though this is the thesis of the real " enemies of 
Philebus," the downright anti-Hedonists. These anti-Hedonists 
are eminent scientific persons, who maintain that there really is 
no such thing as a pleasure and that the experience Philebus and 
his friends call pleasure is merely " relief from pain " (44^).^ 
Though we cannot accept this doctrine, which is really due to the 
scorn of fastidious souls for vulgar pleasures, it will yield us a useful 
hint towards the discovery of the kind of pleasures which deserve 
to be called " true " (44^). The> thought is this. If we want to 

* Phtleb, 44b q, Kal fid\a deivous \eyofA 4 vovs rd irepl <f>v<Tiv. The words are 
enough to prove that neither Antisthenes nor Diogenes is meant. They could 
not be called deivol vEpl rpuaiv. But the phrase exactly fits the anti-Hedonists 
of the Academy — Speusippus, Xenocrates, and their followers. The reference 
is probably rather to their views about forms and numbers, discussed in 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, than to such things as the works of Speusippus on 
zoological classification. It is meant that they are diaXeicrLKoL 
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understand any “ form " or quality, we do well to study it in its 
extreme and most marked manifestations. So, if we want to know 
what pleasure really is, we ought to start by considering the most 
vehement and violent pleasures. But these — this is given as the 
reasoning of the anti-Hedonists — are the pleasures connected with 
the body (45^i). Now such pleasures are found in their most 
exciting degree not in health, but in disease. The delight of 
refreshing thirst with a cool draught, for example, is much more 
intense when one is suffering the heat of a raging fever than at 
another time, because the preceding want (cvScta) or craving is so 
much more violent. We are not arguing, of course, that pleasures 
are more numerous in disease than in health ; our point is that they 
are more violent and exciting (45c). And so the life of “ sin ” 
{vPpis) is marked by violent and exciting pleasures which make a 
man " beside himself " ; the life of virtue by moderate pleasures, 
regulated by the rule of " nothing too much '' The most 

exciting and violent pleasures, as well as the most violent pains, are 
to be found in the diseased or bad body or soul. 

Now let us consider one or two examples of these exciting experi- 
ences. A man who has an itching spot on his body gets great enjoy- 
ment from scratching or chafing it ; but, of course, he is only stimu- 
lated to do so by the irritation of the itching. This is typical of a 
host of experiences which language calls “ bitter-sweet.'' They 
depend on a tension between antithetic processes ; these processes 
may be both bodily, or one may be bodily and the other purely 
mental, or both may be mental. In all cases the violently exciting 
character of the experience depends on the tension. There must 
be a highly painful factor in order that the rebound may be intensely 
pleasant (466-c). (Tlufs the difference between this case and that 
of the illusions of perspective " already mentioned is that the 
element of contrast and antithetical tension is now an ingredient 
in the actual concrete single experience.) The point, then, is 
that in such a " mixed " experience, there may be an exact balance 
of pleasurable and painful ingredients, so that, exciting as it is, 
its net pleasure value " would be nil, or pleasure may predominate, 
or pain may predominate. But in no case is the “ pleasure value " 
simply measured by the intensity of the excitement, and the 
“ ticklish " person, for example, who gets so excited when he is 
tickled that he says he is dying with pleasure," is not really 

f etting anything like the *' quantity of pleasure " he supposes. 

or the intensity of the excitement is due to the simultaneous con- 
trast between the fully stimulated region of the skin and a neigh- 
bouring region which is uneasily aching for similar stimulation, 
46^-476). Here is a plain case where a man's own estimate of the 
pleasure he is getting is erroneous. The cases of tension already 
mentioned, where the antithesis is between the actual condition of 
the body and a mentally anticipated “ opposite " condition, may, 
of course, give rise to the same " mixture " of pleasure with pain 
and the same errors in estimation (47c). 
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There is still a third case where both factors in the tension belong 
to the soul. There are a whole range of painfully toned emoiSons— 
anger, fear, malice, and others — and we know, and the poets con- 
stantly tell us that, though they are painfully toned, to give them 
full expression may be pleasant. To let yourself go, when you 
are angry, Homer says, is sweeter than honey {^yd-e), and it is 
possible to revel in lamentation. So people in the theatre enjoy 
a sensational tragedy which sets them crying for the distresses of 
the hero (48^). Our feelings, when we see a comedy, are a still 
subtler example of a “mixed" state, half painful, half pleasant. 
This leads Plato to indulge in an acute psychological analysis of 
the emotion aroused by comedy. We have just spoken of 
(malice) as an unpleasantly toned emotion, and yet by malice we 
mean “ being pleased by the misfortunes of our neighbour" (486). 
Now ignorance and folly are certainly misfortunes. But what is it 
which amuses us in “ comic situation " ? A certain kind of 
badness (irovrjpLa) in the comic character, namely, want of “ self- 
knowledge." (It is the discrepancy between his real character or 
situation and his own estimate of them which makes him “ comic.") 
“Ignorance of self" may be: (i) ignorance of one's financial 
position, as when a man fancies himself richer than he is ; (2) ignor- 
ance of one’s physical defects, as when a man has an empty conceit 
of his beauty or strength ; (3) ignorance of the state of one’s soul, 
especially a false conceit of one’s own wisdom (49a). All these 
states are bad, but we may make a distinction. They may be 
accompanied with feebleness or they may not. In the former case 
a man’s vain conceit of self does not lead to any serious harm to 
anyone, and is merely funny " ; in the latter it is not funny, but 
dangerous. It is the “harmless self-conceit" of the hero which 
we find comic and laugh at (49^i-c). 

Now to explain why the feeling this spectacle rouses in the 
audience is “mixed." It might seem that it is wrong to enjoy 
the misfortunes of our luends ; yet we do find self-conceit in per- 
sons we like “ funny," when, as has just been explained, it is quite 
harmless. (The connexion with comedy, I take it, is that, if we 
are to enjoy a comedy, we must feel that we “ like " the person 
who is being exposed, for all his tailings. If we could not find him 
likeable, the comedy would cease to be comic, as Tartuffe does, 
for the simple reason that we detest Tartuffe seriously.) Thus 
our sense of the “comic " is a kind of malice (<^6>oVos), and this is, in 
its nature, a painful emotion ; yet our laughter shows that we are 
enjoying the experience, which must theiefore be a “ mixed " one 
(49^-50^). (The observation app^/iirs true and subtle ; when, for 
example, we see Malvolio on the stage, there is an element of the 
painful in our mirth. It is, in a way, humiliating to see another 
man “ make such a fool of himself." If the absurdity were carried 
a little further, or the exhibition of it a little more prolonged, the 
painful would distinctly predominate. Even as it is, we can detect 
its presence by a careful examination of our feelings.) Now this 
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is true also of the tragedy and comedy " of actual life ; the situa- 
tions of real life are constantly provoking emotional reactions in 
which the painful and the pleasing are blended, no less than the 
situations in a stage-play. We may take it as certain then that the 
fusing of the pleasant and the painful in a single experience occurs 
where the sources of both factors lie in the soul, no less than where 
the source of one or both is in the body {^ob-e). 

We may now consider the question what experiences are purely 
pleasant without any admixture of painfulness. On our general 
theory of the connexion of feeling-tone with organic process, we can 
see at once that in any case where a "subliminal " or unconscious 
process of " depletion " is followed by a conscious process of " re- 
pletion,” there will be an experience which is wholly pleasant. 
This may explain the case of the pure aesthetic pleasure we get 
from the contemplation of pattern {o-x^/xara), colour (xpw/iaTa), tone 
{(f> 06 yyoL), and the great majority of odours {^la-b).^ These 
pleasures are not preceded by a painful sense of craving, like those 
of the satisfaction of hunger or thirst, and do not owe any part of 
their apparent intensity to contrast ; they are " pure,” in the sense 
of being pleasant through and through, without any admixture of 
painfulness. We may suppose that they correspond to processes 
of organic repletion after depletion, but that the depletion has been 
insensible.* We must note, however, that we arc not referring 
here to pleasure got by seeing "patterns” which are likenesses of 
animals or the like, where the pleasure arises from our perception 
of the resemblance of the copy to the original, but strictly to the 
pleasure we take in geometrical form as such, and the same remark 
applies to the pleasantness of colours and sounds, and still more to 
odours (5ic-e).* 

Again the ” intellectual pleasure ” which we get from the 
” sciences ” {fiaOT^fiara) is of this " unmixed ” kind. There is 
no felt pain antecedent to it ; merely not to possess geometrical 
knowledge, for example, is not painful as hunger is painful ; and 
again, the process of forgetting something we have learned is not 
attended by pain. Of course it may be disagreeable to find that we 
have forgotten something which it would now be advantageous to 
know, but the process of forgetting itself is not painful, as the 
process of growing hungry again, after we have eaten, is (52^-6). 

^ He says most " odours, of course, to exclude the case of those, eg., of 
articles of food, or those which indicate to the male animal the proximity of 
a female. The pleasantness of these would depend on a previous sense of un- 
satished want. 

* Timaeus expressly teaches that this is the case [Tim. 64(2-656). 

* I do not take this to mean that Plato regards the pleasure we get from 
seeing the “ faithfulness " of a picture to its original as aesthetically illegitimate. 
His purpose is simply to exclude from the list of unmixed pleasures any which 
depend on a previous sense of want for their existence or their intensity. Thus 
the degree of pleasure got from contemplating a *' nude " clearly may be 
affected by unsatisfied sexual desire in the beholder ; the pleasure with which 
we hear the sound of a beloved voice will often depend for its intensity on a pre- 
existing longing to hear that voice again. 
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By comparison of these now discriminated types of pleasures, 
we can see that the mixed type, which depend on antecedent 
painful craving, are marked by violence and want of measure,"' 
and exhibit the fluctuations of the more and less " ; the " un- 
mixed ” type, on the other hand, exhibit “ restriction by measure," 
are " moderate in intensity " (52c). But we may make a further 
distinction between the two types. They differ in " tnith " or 
"genuineness" (aXyOeia). Just as a small expanse of white 
colour, for example, if it is a pure white, with no admixture, is 
more truly white than a vast expanse which is not equally pure, so 
even a " small " pleasure which is pleasure through and through, is 
more truly pleasure, deserves that name better, than a " big " 
pleasure which is mixed throughout with its opposite, pain (52d-53c). 
I.e, the highly exciting experiences which are commonly reckoned 
the " greatest pleasures," since their exciting character actually 
depends on tension ^nd contrast with a painful factor equally 
indispensable to the effect, are not the " truest to type." It is 
the “ moderate " pleasures, preceded by no painful craving and 
independent of internal tension, which are pleasant through and 
through, and thus deserve the name of pleasures most completely. 
It is in this sense that Plato speaks of this class as " true," of the 
others as " false " or " deceptive " pleasures. Tire first are what 
they are taken to be ; the others are, to a large extent, something 
different from what men take them to be. 

The Metaphysics of Pleasure. — Can it he an End ? (530-550). — 
We may remind ourselves of a second doctrine of the " wits " 
(ko^xI/ol), which we shall find suggestive. They say that pleasure 
is always a " process of becoming " (yeVco-ts) ; that it has no stable 
and determinate being (ovaui, 530). That is, the theory is that 
pleasure is an accompaniment of transitions, incompleted develop- 
ments. It is felt while the development is going on, but falls 
away when the definite and permanent goal of the " evolution " is 
reached. We must not ue misled into identifying the " wits " of 
this passage with the third-century Cyrenaics who called pleasure 
a " gentle motion," nor have we nny right to ascribe their doctrine 
by anticipation to the elder Aiistippus. We meet it again in 
Aristotle’s Ethics, where one of the string of arguments against the 
goodness of pleasure, all taken from recognizable passages in Plato, 
is said (11526 13) to be that "every pleasure is a sensible transition 
(or development) into a natural condition " (ycVco-i? ct? c/>Wiv 
aia-OyjT^), an obvious allusion to the section of the Philchns we are 
now considering. We may take this as an indication that the 
KOfjixffoi to whom the doctrine is d^e are the anti-Hedonist party in 
the Academy, a view which, as we shall see, is borne out by the 
language of Aristotle in dismissing their doctrine. The thought 
arises by a natural, though illegitimate, extension of the depletion- 
repletion formula to cover all cases of pleasures. On this theory, 
the good, healthy, or normal state is, of course, that of balance or 
equilibrium ; pain and pleasure are both felt only when there is a 
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departure from this ideal condition — pain while the process oi 
depletion is going on, pleasure while that of repletion, restoration 
of the balance, is happening. The natural end or goal of this 
repletion ” is the establishment of an equilibrium, and the best 
that could befall a man is that the equilibrium, once restored, should 
be permanent. But, on this theory, pleasure is only felt during the 
filling-up ” by which we approach this best condition. When we 
have reached it and are steadily persisting in it, there is no longer 
any process of “ filling-up," and consequently no pleasure. Pleasure 
attends our progress to the " good," but not our fruition of it ; 
that will be the " neutral condition," painless but not pleasurable. 
This is what is meant by the view that pleasure is always " becom- 
ing," never is " being." 

We can now express this thought in a general formula. The 
end or goal is always of more worth and dignity than the means or 
road to it. The means is " for the sake of " the end, not the end 
for the sake of the means. And a process which culminates in the 
establishment of a permanent condition is to that condition as 
means to end. Thus the processes of shipbuilding and all the 
appliances and raw material they employ are " for the sake of " 
what comes out of them, the vessel. (E,g, the naval architect's skill, 
his implements, the timbers of which he makes the vessel, all of 
them only have worth because the vessel itself has worth — in this 
case, an " economic " worth (54c). If pleasure is a " becoming," 
then it must be relative to an end in which it culminates, must be 
the coming-to-be of something. That something will be in the 
fjiolpa or category of the good, i,e. will have " intrinsic value." 
But the end and the process by which it is reached arc never in the 
same category, and therefore, on the hypothesis, pleasure will not 
be a good. The " wits " from whom we have borrowed this sug- 
gestion will therefore think it ridiculous to say that life is not worth 
having without pleasure. This would amount to saying that life 
is worth having when it is an alternation of aspiring after a good we 
have not yet attained and losing one we have attained, but not 
when it is the fruition of present good (54c-55fl). 

We note that Socrates is not made to accept the doctrine that 
pleasure is only felt in the transition from an " unnatural " to the 
" normal state " as his own. He clearly does not accept it without 
reserve (as Spinoza does in his definitions of laetitia and trisiitia. 
Ethics, iii. Appendix, def. 2, 3). He cannot do so because he holds, 
as we shall see, that some pleasures, the " pure " or " unmixed " 
class, are themselves good, whereais the theory under criticism, as he 
is careful to point out, compels us to hold that no pleasure is good, 
since no pleasure, according to it, can be an end. The criticism 
of Aristotle on the theory is based on the same conviction of the 

^ The <f>dp/jLa.Ka of 54c i are, of course, the paints employed for coating the 
sides of the vessel, etc. So the CXtj mentioned along with the “ tools does 
not mean " raw material in general, but the “ timber from which the 
planks of the ship are made. 
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goodiie^ of these unmixed pleasures, and is one of the most valuable 
things in the Ethics, As he points out, even the pleasures of re- 
pletion " cannot be proved not to be good, or even the good, by 
this line of reasoning. For what gives rise to the feeling of pleasure 
which accompanies return to the “ normal state ” alter disturb- 
ance, is not the process of return itself, but the successful reassertion 
of the activities of the organism which were not affected by the 
disturbance. The ** fiUing-up " only gives rise to the pleasure 
accidentally because it is attended with removal of an inhibition.. 
The thought is that the feeling-tone of normal organic life is itself 
pleasant. A disturbance of the “ balance partially inhibits 
function. Recovery from the inhibition is pleasant because it is 
the successful reassertion of a normal activity which has persisted, 
though under inhibition, all through the antecedent “ depletion.” 
Hence we need to correct the proposed definition of pleasure as 
” sensible transition to ^ natural state ” into “ anirnpeded exercise 
of a natural activity.” The pleasure-giving process is not a 
” coming-to-be ” (ycVco-i?) but the discharge in act {Ivipyua) of 
an already developed function.^ The insistence on the difference 
between the two kinds of process, ” coming-to-be ” and ” activity,” 
is a correction of first-rate importance in the Academic terminology. 
We need not suppose that Aristotle is correcting Plato's views 
about the worth of pleasures, which, in fact, agree with his own. 
It is Speusippus and Xenocrates, not Plato, whose anti-Hedonism 
he is criticizing, though he rightly notes that the want of a word 
like his own ivipyeia makes it easy for the Academic to employ this 
unconvincing argument against the goodness of pleasures. 

We may add the further consideration that it is a paradox to 
hold that all goods are mental, that pleasant feeling is the only 
mental good, and, by consequence, that, e.g., beauty and strength, 
valour, temperance, intelligence, have no inherent value, and that a 
man's intrinsic worth depends on the question how much pleasure 
he is feeling (55&). This, we see, is a valid argument against the 
Hedonist, independently of the worth of the contention that all 
pleasure is a ycVco-ts. 

The Intellectual Values (55c-59i^). — We have seen that 
there are two types of pleasures, the “pure” and the “mixed,” 
and we shall expect to find that they have different values for 
human life. We must now consider intellectual activities and their 
worth in the same way. As with pleasures, so with forms of know- 
ledge, we have to discover which are “ truest to type,” most fully 
deserving to be called knowledge. We may begin by dividing 
“knowledges” or “sciences” into ihose which have to do with 
making things, the “industrial” arts (x€tpoT€xw#cal fTrio-Tij/xat), and 
those which are irepX Trathtlav Kol Tpo<l>rjv, have to do with the cultiva- 
tion of the soul itself, the ” cultural ” arts and sciences. (This 
is, in effect, the Aristotelian distinction between “ theory ” and 
"practice.”) We may begin by considering the “industrial,” 

» E , N . Iissa 7-14 
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manual, or operative arts themselves, and ask whether some of them 
do not contain more, others less, of genuine knowledge, so that we 
can introduce again the distinction between " purer and more 
mixed ** forms of knowledge. We see at once that if we eliminated 
from the industrial arts all that they derive from the exact know- 
ledge of number, measure, weight, very little which we can call 
knowledge would be left. What these arts contain beyond the 
application of number, weight, and measure is little more than 
empirical guess-work. We see the presence of this empirical factor 
in such callings as those of the musician (who has largely to depend 
on his ear ”), the practising physician, the soldier ; we might 
fairly say that there is more genuine science in the builder’s business 
than in any of these professions, because he is so much more con- 
cerned with the exact processes of measuring, so dependent at every 
point on his implements of precision, plumb-line, compass, and the 
rest. So we will divide these crafts into a njore exact and scientific 
class of which building is the type, and a less exact, of which music 
is t5^ical (55^-56^). (The notion of “ exact '* science seems to be 
definitely formulated here for the first time in literature ; the 
thought is that of Kant, that every branch of knowledge contains 
just as much science as it contains mathematics.) 

Again, if we consider the ** exact ” sciences themselves, we 
have to make a similar distinction. There are two " arithmetics " : 
that of the "'many,'’ and the much more scientific arithmetic of 
the philosopher.” The former operates with ” concrete ” and 
very unequal units, such as one man, one army, one ox, and dis- 
regards the fact that the men, oxen, armies, counted may be un- 
equal ; the other operates with units which are absolutely and 
in every way equal^in fact, with numbers, not with numbered 
things. So there are two forms of ” mensuration ” : the loose 
measurement of the architect or the retail trader, and the accurate 
measurement of the geometer and calculator.^ Thus one ” know- 
ledge,” no less than one pleasure, may be ” purer,” truer to type, 
than another. The ” exact ” forms of knowledge which are con- 
cerned with number, measure, weight, are much more exact and 
” truer ” than all others, and the ’‘philosopher's ” or ” theorist’s ” 
arithmetic and geometry are much more exact and true than those 
of the mechanician or engineer (56^-57^). And we cannot, without 
blushing, deny that dialectic, wdiose business it is to study the 
absolutely real and the eternal, must insist on a still more rigid 
standard of exactness and truth than any other kind of knowledge. 
It must be still more intolerant of mere approximation than any 
other science. Gorgias, to be sure, used to claim the first place 
among the sciences for rhetoric, on the ground that it can secure 

* The simple man who undertook to settle the value of tt by fitting a 
string round a disc, unrolling it, and measuring it with a measuring-stick was 
confusing the " tradesman’s " mensuration, which is always rough approxima- 
tion. with the geometer’s, which must be accurate within a known and very 

precise “ standard of approximation.” 
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the voluntary services of the professionals of all the rest. We 
need not quarrel with him about this. Our question is not what 
** art has the highest prestige or the greatest utility- value, but 
simply which sets up the most severe standard of truth and 
accuracy, and there can be no doubt about the claims of dialectic 
in this particular. Most of the “ arts " are content to build on 
So^ai, contested beliefs, and even the cosmologists confine their 
attention to “ actual fact,'* what “ happens ” ; absolutely exact 
knowledge of actual fact is never to be had ; there is always an 
element of the incalculable and contingent about it. The know- 
ledge which is through and through knowledge must therefore be 
“ abstract " ; that is the price it pays for its exactness. It must 
be concerned with the non-temporal (^yd-^gd). 

The Formal Structure of the Good Life {^ g ^ 66 d ). — ^The 
best life for men, we saw, must hp a blend of two constituents — 
intelligent activity and, pleasant feeling. We have now examined 
each genus of the two apart, and distinguished in each a variety 
which is truer, and one which is less true, to type. We have now 
to consider on what principle the two ingredients should be blended. 
What will be the formula which appears as the r.epa^ in this 
“mixture"? Our task is like that of the man^who mixes the 
ingredients of a sweet drink ; pleasure is the honey for our mixture, 
intelligent thought the water ; the problem is to mingle them in 
just the right proportion (6ic). It would be rash to assume that 
we shall succeed in doing this by simply blending every form of 
pleasure with every form of “ thought " ; we need to proceed more 
cautiously. It will be prudent to begin by considering first those 
pleasures and those forms of knowledge which we have found to be 
most genuine, most true to type (aXifOicrTaTa) ; if we find that the 
blend does not completely satisfy our original condition that the 
“ good " must be “ sufficient," all a man's life requires, w^e can then 
consider admitting the inferior pleasures and arts into the mixture 
(6i^). There can be no aispute about stipulating that the good is 
to include all knowledge of the " truer " type, the exact knowledge 
of the timeless things ; we shall ( '^rtainly require for the best life 
a knowledge of “ righteousness ih>elf " and the intelligence to use 
the knowledge, and the same considerations will apply to all such 
knowledge of the “ absolute." But wiU this be enough for the 
purposes of life ? If a man is to live a life among men, he must have 
some at least of the inferior knowledge which is inexact. A man 
who knew only the “ absolute " and exact lines and circles of the 
geometer, but knew nothing of the rough approximations to them 
with which life presents us, would ":«>t even know how to find his 
way home. (As we might say, a chemical balance is a beautiful 
thing, but it won't do to weigh your butter and cheese in.) So the 
intervals we make on our musical instruments are only approxima- 
tions, they are not " true " ; but a man must be conversant with 
them', as well as with the mathematical theory of harmonics, unless 
he is to go through life with none but the " unheard " melodies for 
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his companions. In fact, we may reasonably let in the whole crowd 
of second-class knowledges; some of them we really need if we 
are to live as men among men, and none of them wiU do us any harm, 
if we have the superior knowledge too, and so are not in danger 
of mistaking the rough approximation for something better {^2a-d). 

Thus we have let aU the " water " go into the bowl in which 
the draught of “ happiness " is to be brewed. We must now con- 
sider what we are to do with the " honey." Here, again, it will be 
safer to consider the "unmixed" pleasures first and the " mixed," 
which, as we have seen, are not wholly true to type, afterwards. 
It is clear that we shall not be able to let in all this second class 
without reflection. If there are any of them which are " unavoid- 
able " {avayKatai, SC. such as arise directly from the functions of 
sound and healthy life themselves), they must, of course, be ad- 
mitted. But whether we can admit all the rest depends on the 
question whether all pleasures, like all knojvledges, are profitable, 
or, at worst, harmless (63a). To decide this question we may ask 
the pleasures themselves whether they would prefer to keep house 
with all wisdom and knowledge, or by themselves. We may be 
sure (since we have seen that the best life is the " mixed " one) that 
the pleasures would reply that it is not good to live alone, and that 
the best companion with whom to keep house would be " knowledge 
of all things and in especial of ourselves " (63c). 

Now we put the same question to the various knowledges. 
" Do you need the company of pleasure ? " " In particular, do you 

need, over and above our class of true pleasures, the company of 
the intense and violent pleasures ? " Knowledge would say that, 
so far from desiring these exciting pleasures, she finds them a 
perpetual hindrance ; '*^they vex the souls in which she has taken 
up her abode with mad frenzies, and destroy her offspring by pro- 
ducing forgetfulness and neglect. She would claim kinship with 
Socrates' class af "true" and "unmixed" pleasures; of the rest — 
those which are "mixed" satisfactions — she would accept such as 
accompany health and a sober mind and any form of goodness, 
but reject those of " folly and badness " in general, as obviously 
unfit to find a place in such a " blend " as we are contemplating 
( 6 '^d- 6 ^a).^ There is only one further ingredient for which we must 
stipulate — dAiJ^cia, "truth," "reality," "genuineness." If this is 
left out, the result of the blending itself will not be real or genuine. 
(The bearing of this remark is a little obscure, but it is probably 
meant to lead up to the next stage of the argument, the considera- 
tion of the relative importance to be laid on the different constituents 
of the " mixed life " for man and the assigning of the first place in 
it to its rational structure, the last, to the " harmless " pleasures.) 

We have now tracked down the good, so to say, to its very 

^ Thus a place would be found in the ** good for man *' for all the pleasure 
which attends the healthy and morally virtuous satisfactions of bodily 
appetite." It is not expected that the best man shall not enjoy his dinner 
when he is hungry. But dinners are not things he cares supremely about. 
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doors. It only remains to discriminate the relative values of its 
various ingredients and so to answer the question we have been 
considering so long, whether intelligence or pleasure is more akin 
to the principle or cause which makes the good life so satisfactory 
to us all (64c). We may say at once that what makes any mixture 
or blend a good one is measure and proportion (^tcVpov, ^ tov 
(Tvfj.fiirpov pvai^). Neglect of the rule of due proportion makes a 
** mixture ” unstable and vitiates the components. Where the 
rule is neglected, you get not a genuine " mixture " but a mere 
mess." The good is thus a form of the beautiful (/caAdv), for 
measure and proportion are the secret of all beauty (640-^). We 
may thus take measure or proportion (o-vppcTpttt), beauty, and truth 
(or reality, dArJ^cta) as three “ forms " {ISeat) or " notes " found in 
the good and say that the goodness of our " mixture " is due to the 
presence of this trinity in imity (65c). Our business is now to 
confront first intelligence and then pleasure successively with these 
three distinguishable but inseparable notes of the good. Let us 
begin with the note of aXyOna (truth, genuineness). Pleasure is the 
"hollo west" (dAa^ovto-TaToi/) of all things, i,e, it promises to be so 
much more satisfactory than it proves to be ; the illusoriness of the 
" pleasures of sex " is a notorious case in f)oint. Intelligence (vovs) is 
either the same thing as akyjOeia, or, at any rate, it is the"^ most * ' genuine * ' 
thing in the world (the least illusory, 65c~rf). Next, as to the note of 
"measure": pleasure notoriously tends to wild excess; there is 
nothing more " measured " than intelligence and science (65^). And 
finally, as to beauty. There is no uncomeliness (ov8cv ai<rxp6v) in 
wisdom and intelligence, bui the intensest pleasures are so unseemly 
that we think the spectacle of a man who is indulging in them is 
either ridiculous or disgraceful. We are actually ashamed to see such 
a sight, and think that it ought to be covered by darkness (66a). 

We may now draw our conclusion. Pleasure is neither the besi 
nor the second-best thing. We must give the first place to " measure 
the measured, that whicn is ‘ in place ' " (to KaLpiov ) ; ^ the second 
to proportion, beauty, completeness (to o-vpfifTpov hal KaXov Kal 
TO tcAcov kol LKavov ) ; the third h intelligence and wisdom (vovs 
Kal ppovrja-L ^) ; the fourth to " sciences and arts and true convictions " 
(cTTto'T'^/xat Kal T€;(vat fcat, opOal) the fifth tO the clasS of 

pleasures, whether involving actual sensation or not, which have no 
pain mixed with them (the " pure " pleasures of the discussion) : 
we stop short, like Orpheus, with the sixth " generation " { 66 a-d).^ 

1 The concluding words of 66a 8 are the v^erst textual crux in Plato. 
The mischief is in the dioLov. Burnet’s suggestion t^p d (—Trpurrrip) is 

highly attractive, or conceivably we night read airlau, rendering, “you 
may say that . . . the cause has been hunted down in the region of fiirpop, 
M. Di6s holds that W supports a variant birbaa. rotaDra, XP^ vop-Litiv rivd nfiiov 
flpTjaOaL. But is i^diop quite in place here ? 

This might m-an that the moderate satisfactions of appetite, which we 
expect to find in the sixth place, are excluded from the “good’* (on the 
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(For the precise meaning of this enumeration I would refer the 
reader to Appendix B in Mr. R. G. Bu^'s edition of the dialogue. 
I understand the passage in a way which is, I suppose, much the 
same as Mr. Buryis. Measure, proportion, rational structure are 
mentioned first because they have a cosmic significance ; they are 
found in the " great world " without, no less than in the lesser 
world of man's soul, and they are the “ notes " of good, wherever 
found. Then imcrT^fiaL and “ pure " pleasures are mentioned, 
in that order, because they are the two aspects in which rational 
structure and law show themselves in human mental life, and 
cwto-riJ/Liat are put first, because we have just seen that intelligence 
is “ more akin to " rational structure, reveals it more manifestly 
and clearly than feeling. There is no question of introducing into 
the good for man any constituents beyond the two which have been 
contemplated all along, intellectual activity and grateful feeling.) 

Formal Epilogue to the Discussion (66^-67^). — Philebus 
had originally said that the good for us is the plenitude of pleasure 
7rao-a Kat TravrtXrj^) , Socrates that “intelligence” (voSs) is at 
any rate (yc) a far better thing for man’s life than pleasure. We 
long ago convinced ourselves that neither can be the whole of 
human good, since neither would be “ all-satisfying,” apart from 
the other. But our investigation has shown us that “ intelligence ” 
is at any rate infinitely {fivpCta) more closely related to the “ victor ” 
(the “ mixed life ” which proved to be the best of all for a man) than 
pleasure. (The point is that though the best life includes both 
elements, it is the element of rationality which gives it its specific 
character. A man is not a creature who uses an intellect to contrive 
ingenioTis devices for getting pleasures, but a creature who finds it 
pleasant to practise intellectual activities. Hume’s view that in 
action reason “is and ought to be the slave of the passions ” just 
inverts the true relation. Human “ passions ” should be the 
servants of intelligence.) Pleasure is not the good, even though 
all the horses and oxen of the world should say it is, with the assent 
of the “ many ” who think the “ lusts of beasts ” better evidence 
than the discourses of philosophers (67^). 

The last sentence obviously alludes, in its reference to the 0r)pCoiv 
epwra?, to the argument of Eudoxus, afterwards adopted by 
Epicurus, that pleasure must be “ the good ” because it is that 
which “ all living creatures ” pursue when left to themselves {E.N. x. 
1172& gff.). The supposed unmannerly reference to Aristippus 
in the remark about the “ horses " (i^rTrot) is a mere unhistorical 
fancy. Even if Aristippus had been aimed at in the criticism of 
Hedonism, such an allusion would be impossible, for the simple 
reason that the leading anti-Hedonist of the Academy, Speusippus, 

ground that they are not actually good but merely harmless). As they were 
admitted at 63^, however, the meaning may be that the " sixth degree " is 
actually counted in as the lowest and last. This makes the allusion to 
Orpheus ” (Fr. 14, Kern) more apt. The theogonic poet quoted must have 
described his '* sixth generation *’ of deities as well as the preceding five. 
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whose views we have found Plato expressly reproducing in two 
places, had a “ horse ” in his name too. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


TIMAEUS AND CRITIAS 

T he Timaeus stands alone among the Platonic dialogues in 
being devoted to cosmology and natural science. Owing to 
the fact that the first two-thirds of it were continuously 
preserved through the dark ages in the Latin version and with 
the commentary of Chalcidius, it was the one Greek philosophical 
work of the best age with which the wesj: of Europe was well 
acquainted before the recovery of Aristotle's metaphysical and 
physical writings in the thirteenth century ; it thus furnished the 
earlier Middle Ages with their standing general scheme of the 
natural world. In the present volume it is impossible to deal with 
the contents of the dialogue in any detail ; I have tried to perform 
the task in my Commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), 
with which the later commentary of Professor Cornford [Plato's 
Cosmology, London, 1937) should be compared. 

The date of composition cannot be precisely determined. There 
is no external evidence, and the internal evidence of style only serves 
to show that the dialogue belongs to the last period of Plato's 
authorship ; thus we niust place the composition at some time after 
the Sophistes, t,e, witMn the years 360“347. It is quite uncertain, 
so far as I can see, whether we should regard the Timaeus or the 
Philebus as the later work. As to the date of the imagined con- 
versation I think it is possible to be more precise. We have to 
consider (a) the internal evidence of the Timaeus itself, [b) the 
evidence supplied by the Republic, [a) The interlocutors in the 
dialogue are Socrates, Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates. Of 
Timaeus nothing is known except what we learn from Plato, that 
he is a Locrian from South Italy, with a career of eminence in both 
science and politics behind him (20a). From the fact that the 
doctrine he is made to expound is recognizably a version of Pytha- 
goreanism in which the biology and medicine of Empedocles is 
grafted on the original Pythagorean mathematics, we can really 
have no doubt that he is meant to be a Pythagorean of the same 
type as the more famous Philolaus. This suggests that he is at 
least as old a man as Socrates, and that we may perhaps connect 
what we are told of the magistracies he has filled with the facts 
about Pythagorean political ascendancy in Magna Graecia in the 
first half of the fifth century.^ Hermocrates is plainly the famous 

^ I cannot agree with those who dispute Plato’s intention to represent 
Timaeus as a Pythagorean. Everything in his doctrine can be traced back 

436 
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Syracusan best known by the prominent part he played in the 
defence of Syracuse against the Athenian Armada of 415. Socrates 
implies {20a) that Hermocrates is still a man with his career before 
him, and bases his estimate of him on the general report. This 
shows that Hermocrates is a stranger at Athens and in^cates that 
the conversation is presumably to be dated not too long after the 
pan-Sicilian Congress " at Gela in 425, where Hermocrates seems 
to have first made his reputation (Thuc. iv. 58).^ Critias is certainly 
not, as all writers before Professor Burnet have assumed, Critias 
the so-called “ oligarch who figured in the usurping government 
of 404-3. He has already distinguished himself in science and 
politics (20a), and he refers pointedly to his own extreme old age 
and the way in which he remembers the distant events of his child- 
hood, though he can hardly recollect what he has been told yester- 
day (265). He also says that his great-grandfather was a friend 
and connexion of Solon (20^^), and that he himself, as a boy of 
ten years old, used to sing the verses of Solon, which were then a 
" novelty ” (21ft). All this shows that the Critias meant is the 
grandfather of the oligarch/' Plato's own great-grandfathtT. Even 
so we have to suppose him, at the date of the dialogue, to be ex- 
tremely old. {h) The Tinmens unmistakably announces itself as in 
a way a continuation of the Republic, Socrates opens the dialogue 
by recalling the main heads of what .he had said yesterday " to 
the present company (i7a-i9a), and the recapitulation coincides 
exactly with the contents of Republic i.-v. Thus we seem directed 
to date the discourse of Timaeus two days after the conversa- 
tion in the house of Polemarchus.^ If we were right in our view 
of the dramatic date of the Republic, this brings us to the time 
of the peace of Nicias or very shortly before it, the year 422 or 421. 
Such a date fits all the indications of the Timaeus itself. It enables 

to Pythagorean sources except the use of the four Empedoclean ** roots ’* and 
the equally Empedoclean Sf*' ‘le-physiology and medicine, a point which I have 
tried to establish in detail eisewhere. For the evidence that Philolaus simi- 
larly combined Pythagorean mathematics with Empedoclean biology, see 
Burnet, E.G.Ph.^ 278-279, Greek Philosophy, Parti., 88-89. I have tried to 
add something to the evidence elsewlife. The name is not given as that of a 
Locrian by lamblichus in his catalogue but he mentions a Timaeus among the 
Crotoniates, and again (unless it is the same man) among the Parians, who 
precede the Locrians immediately in his list. This looks as though the name 
had been displaced by a copyist. Plato’s avoidance of the name of Pythag- 
oras is a standing habit ; it, no doubt, has to do with the disrepute into 
which the word was brought by the more superstitious members of the order. 

* It is impossible to imagine the meeting as taking place after the dispatch of 
the Athenian fleet to Syracuse. As we know fiom Xenophon and Diodorus, 
Hermocrates was serving against Aluens in the East from 413 until his 
descent on Sicily in 409 or 408. We caanot suppose that he would be likely 
to choose Athens as a place to visit in this interval, or that he could meet 
Socrates there on friendly terms, still less that Socrates would contrast; him, 
at that date, as a man with a career to make, with Timaeus and Critias as 
men whose distinction has been already achieved. 

* It is, however, suggested that the present discourse is held during the 
Panathenaea. which do not fall even within two months of the day mentioned 
in the Republic (the feast of Bendis). This secures us against connecting 
the two dialogues too closely. 

15 
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us to undeistand that the boyhood of old Critias would fall immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of the Pisistratidae from Athens, and we 
can guess why the poems of Solon would be likeVy to be popular 
and “ novel ” at that date. (Pisistratus and his sons are not likely 
to have encouraged the singing of them.) It also gives us a reason 
for the presence of a distinguished public man from Locri and another 
from Syracuse. Only a year or two before the peace the Athenians 
had sent envoys on a tour of the South Italian cities, including 
Locri, for the express purpose of forming a league to keep the power 
of Syracuse in check. A general pacification would, of course, 
leave a good deal to be “ redd up in the western Mediterranean. 
We may be sure that Timaeus did iiot come to Athens expressly 
to talk to Socrates about the creation of the world. We see also 
why Hermocrates is known to Socrates only by reports of his 
abilities and education. And it is significant that, if we are right, 
the date at which Socrates is represented fis listening with keen 
interest to a cosmological lecture is only a year or two after the 
burlesque of him in the Clouds. This is a much more appropriate 
dramatic date than one later in his life. Hence I feel little doubt 
that it is right. 

The dialogue falls into three distinct parts : {a) introductory 
recapitulation of the contents of Republic i.-v. by Socrates (17a- 
19&), with expression of a strong desire to see the doctrine there 
laid down embodied in a dramatic story of concrete achievements 
{196-20C) ; {h) relation by Critias of the alleged heroic exploit of 
Athens in resisting and defeating the kings of Atlantis (2oc~26i) ; 
(c) the cosmological discourse of Timaeus, which extends unbroken, 
but for an occasional word of assent from Socrates, to the end of 
the dialogue (27^-920).^ Wc may consider these divisions in their 
order. 

[a) Introduction {iya-20c ). — ^There is not much on which we 
need make any comment. It is useless to speculate on the identity 
of the unnamed person who has been kept away from the conversa- 
tion by indisposition and whom Timaeus agrees to replace as speaker. 
As Timaeus takes his place, we are no doubt to understand that he 
belongs to the same group of " Italian philosophers. Philolaus, 
as Burnet suggests, would suit the part, or we might perhaps even 
think of Empedocles. Plato is merely intending a graceful ex- 
pression of the debt of his dialogue to fifth-century “ Italians.*' 
The most striking feature of the recapitulation of the Republic 
is that it covers only the ground of Books L-V. Nothing is said 
of the philosopher-kings and their education in mathematics and 
dialectic, of the Form of Good, or of the contents of Republic viii.-x. 
I suggest that the most likely explanation of this silence is that which 
is also the simplest. Just so much of the Republic, and no more, is 
recalled as will be an appropriate basis for the story of the Athenian 
victory over Atlantis. Plato is quite alive to the fact that the 
philosopher-king is an “ ideal " which has never been realized, and 
therefore abstains from an attempt to exhibit a society of philo- 
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sopher-kings in action. It is more credible that there should be an 
actual society at the level of that described in Republic i -v., and 
he feels himself equal to the vivid imaginative delineation of its 
performances. 

The remarks with which Socrates closes his recapitulation are 
interesting as showing that Plato fully understood that his own hero 
had his definite limitations. Socrates, as he says, can give us a 
picture of the really healthy society, but he cannot make the 
figures move." He cannot tell an actual story of the beha\’iour of 
such a society in a life-like way, and the reason is that he has not 
enough personal experience of the work of the active statesman. 
He remains, after all, something of the theorist and doctrinaire 
(igb-e). This was, in fact, true of Socrates, and it helps to explain 
the fact that his influence on many of his associates was not wholly 
beneficial. Association with him in early life was not an unmixed 
good for the average lad ; so far, there was just a slight basis of 
foundation for the distrust with whicli practical workers of the 
democratic constitution, like Anytus, regarded him. 

(h) The Story of Atlantis (200-25^). — ^'I'he story told by Critias 
is to the effect that nine thousand years before the time of Solon 
Athens had enjoyed just such institutions as those described in 
Republic i,-v. Her soil was then wonderfully ridti and fertile, as 
it had not suffered from the denudation which has since reduced 
the district of Attica to a rock}^ skeleton. The prehistoric Athen- 
ians, strong only in public spirit and sound moral, encountered and 
defeated the federated kings of Atlantis, an island lying in the 
Atlantic outside the Straits of Gibraltar, who had already success- 
fully overrun all Europe as far as Italy, and all Africa as far as 
the Egyptian border. Afterwards both the prehistoric Athenian 
victors and the island Atlantis were overwhelmed in a single day 
and night of earthquake and inundation. The stoiy^ only survived 
in the records of Egypt, where Solon heard it when on his travels. 

It should be clear th.*i. this whole tale is Plato's own invention. 
He could not tell us so much more plainly than he does in the 
Critias (113&), when he makes Critias appeal to the testimony of 
" family papers " as his sole evid' nee for the narrative. Not only 
the existence of the island-kingdom, but the statement that Solon 
had ever contemplated a poem on the subject is represented as a 
" family tradition " ; in other words, nothing was ever really 
known of any such intention. It is not hard to see what the 
materials for the tale are. The alleged shallowness of the sea 
just outside the " pillars of Heracles," and perhaps tales of Cartha- 
ginian sailors about islands in th*' Atlantic, are the foundation for 
the story of the lost island ; the account of its destruction is mani- 
festly based on the facts of the great earthquake and tidal wave 
of the year 373 which ravaged the Achaean coast. The main 
conception of the successful conflict of a small and patriotic nation 
in arms against an invader with vast material resources and im- 
mense superiority in the art of military engineering— a point on 
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which the Critias lays great stress — is clearly suggested by the 
actual facts of the Athenian resistance to Darius and Xerxes. 
Plato has projected the events of the Persian wars backwards, 
magnified their scale, and thus made the moral, that numbers, 
wealth, and engineering skill are no match for the national spirit 
of a free people, the more obvious to the dull. Strictly speaking, 
the whole narrative has no logical connexion with the special theme 
of the Timaeus, Its real function is to serve as a prelude to the 
Critias, where the narrative now briefly summarized was to be told 
with full detail. As Critias puts it, at the end of his story (zya-b), 
the division of labour between speakers is to be that Timaeus 
shall now describe the formation of the world and of man, as its 
closing ‘‘ work,"' Socrates is then to be understood to have ex- 
plained how man is educated, and it is left for Critias to describe 
the heroic achievements of the men whose production has been 
dealt with by Timaeus and their education discussed by Socrates. 
Thus the logical order of the three dialogues would have been 
Timaeus, Republic, Critias, The express allusion in this passage 
to the contribution of Socrates seems to show that this definitely 
means the Republic, the only Platonic work where Socrates ex- 
pressly discusses the question of educational method. From the 
absence of any reference to a discourse of Hermocrates, and the 
difficulty of seeing what has been left for him to discourse upon, 
I should infer that it was never Plato's intention to carry the scheme 
beyond the Critias. Hermocrates, the youngest member of the 
group, was probably to be a listener, not a speaker. 

(c) The Discourse of Timaeus (270-920). — ^The lecture which 
Timaeus now delivers covers the whole ground of natural knowledge 
from astronomy to pathology and psychophysics. It will be 
impossible to deal with more than its most outstanding features. 
It starts with two fundamental positions : (a) that the sensible 
world, being sensible, becomes," or, as we might say, is a world 
of " happenings " or " events " ; (b) that whatever " becomes " has 
a cause, by which Timaeus means that it is the product of an agent 
(28a-c). The " artisan ” or " craft.sman " (Srjfuovpyo^) who makes the 
world thus comes into the story, and it is assumed that this maker 
is God. Now a craftsman always works with a model or archetype 
before him, and so we must ask whether the model on which the 
world has been made is itself something that has " become " or some- 
thing eternal. Since the maker is the best of all causes and the 
thing he makes the best of all effects, clearly the model of which 
the sensible world is a " copy " or " likeness " {cIkwv) is eternal (29a). 
(In more modern language, it is meant that the natural world is not 
constituted by " events " only, but by events and the objects (in 
Professor Whitehead's sense) situated in the events, and this is 
why it is intelligible and can be known.) This leads us to lay down 
an important canon of the degree of truth to be expected in natural 
science. Discourse about the fixed and unchanging archetype, 
or model, can be exact and final ; it has the definitiveness of its 
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object: discourse about its sensible copy, which is continually 
varying and changing, can only be approximate. Hence in natural 
science, we have no right to demand more than “ likely stories,'' i,e. 
in metaphysics and mathematics there can be finality ; in the 
naturd sciences we have to be content with approximate and 
tentative results, though our business is to make our approxima- 
tions as accurate as we can (2gb-d), In other words, physical 
science is progressive in a sense in which metaphysics and mathe- 
matics are not. (Newton's gravitation formula may be a “first 
approximation '' on which later physicists can improve ; such 
a forrnula as cos ^ = is no “first approximation" and 

there is no^ improving on it.) This principle, that a proposition 
of physics is always “ approximate," and that none is therefore 
beyond the possibility of correction, is one so important that Timaeus 
is careful to call repeated attention to it in connexion with the 
special scientific hypotheses he propounds to explain special groups 
of facts. A simple modern illustration would be the consideration 
that all actual measurements of physical magnitudes are approxi- 
mate, and that nu determination of such a magnitude by experi- 
mental methods can be trusted, unless it is accompanied by a 
statement of the “ probable error." When w^c are told that all 
our natural knowledge is only a “ likely story," it i^ not meant that 
we may substitute fairy talcs for science ; what is meant is that while 
we must make our results as precise as we can, wt:. must remember 
that they are all liable to improvement. Our best measurements 
may be superseded ; oui most satisfactory explanatory hypotheses 
may always have to be modified in the light of overlooked or freshly 
discovered facts. What Timaeus is leally trying to formulate is 
no fairy tale, but, as we shall see, a geometrical science of nature. 

Next we may ask ourselves why the Maker produced a world at 
all. He was perfectly good, and for that very reason did not want 
to keep his goodness to himself, but to make something like himself. 
So he took over the whc.o of the “ visible," which was in a condi- 
tion of chaotic disorder, and made it into an ordered system, since 
order is beiier than chaos. For the same reason, he put mind 
(vovs) into it, and, as mind can only exist in a soul (^l/vxn), he gave 
it a soul, and thus the sensible world became “ by the providence 
of God, a living being with soul and mind " (30Z/). The model in 
the likeness of which he made it was, of course, a voryrov or “ in- 
telligible," something complete and whole (rcAeov), and something 
living. The sensible wwld, then, is the s-msible embodiment of a 
living creature or organism (fwov) of which all other living creatures 
are parts. And there is only ore “ world " of sense (as against 
the Milesian tradition of the “ innumerable " worlds). For the 
model is one, and a perfect copy of it will reproduce its uniqueness 
(30c — 3^^) * 

Thus, in the scheme of Timaeus, we see that the “efficient 
cause " of the world is thought of definitely as a “ personal " God, 
and this “ creator " or “ maker " is, strictly speaking, the only God, 
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in our sense of the word, the dialogue recognizes. Later on we shall 
find the name 6e6^ given both to the world itself as a whole and to 
certain parts or denizens of it, but this must not mislead us. These 
dtoL are all “ created ** ; their raison d'etre is the will of the 
{zge, 416), who is thus distinguished from them as God is from 
creatures " in Christian theology. The formal cause of the world, 
however, is not God but the intelligible living creature,'" the 
avTo o €crn which God Contemplates as the model for his work. 
The language used about this model shows that we are to think of 
it as a form, the form " of an organism of which all other 
organisms are parts. It thus has the peculiarity that there is only 
one unique “ sensible ” which “ partakes " of it. 

It may naturally be asked how much of this can be conceived 
to be serious Platonic teaching and how much is mere imaginative 
symbolism ? No one, of course, could answer the question pre- 
cisely ; possibly Plato himself could not have made a hard-and-fast 
distinction between philosophical content and mythical form. But 
one or two points are important. It would stultify the whole story 
to follow the example of some interpreters, who wish to find some- 
thing like the philosophy of Spinoza in Plato, by making the 
artisan ” a mythical symbol of his “ model," the vo-qrov fwov. 
This may or may not be good philosophy and theology, but it is 
not the thought of Plato, as we shall see more clearly when we come 
to deal with the doctrine of God in the Laws, God and the forms 
have to be kept distinct in Plato for the reason that the activity of 
God as producing a world " like " the forms is the one explanation 
Plato ever offers of the way in which the " participation " of things 
in forms is effected. If " God " simply meant the same thing as 
the forms, or as a sifpreme form, it would remain a mystery why 
there should be anything but the forms, why there should be any 
" becoming " at all. How far the explanation that God " makes " 
a world on the model of the forms was taken by Plato to be a literal 
statement of truth is a question that may be left to anyone who is 
bold enough to pronounce exactly how literally Leibniz intended his 
similar language about God's " choice of the best " as the reason 
why the actual world is actual. The one thing which is clear from 
the Lai2)s is that God, in Plato, is a " soul," not a form. 

A more legitimate question is whether God in the Timaeus is 
quite all we mean by a " creator." Are we to take seriously the 
representation, which runs through the dialogue, of God's action 
as the imposing of order on a pre-existing chaos ? Does Plato 
mean that the world was formed out of pre-existing materials ? 
On this point we find a discrepancy of interpretation springing up in 
the first generation of the Academy itself. Aristotle, as is well 
known, insists on finding in the Timaeus the doctrine that the world 
is y€vvqT6<; ("had a beginning"), and is severely critical of this 
error, as he regards it. On the other hand, the Platonists for the 
most part — the Neoplatonists unanimously — adopt the view, 
origin^y propounded by Xenocrates, that the representation of 
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the world as having a beginning is adopted simply for convenience 
of exposition (St^aorKaAias as a geometer talks of “ drawing 

a line, when all that he does is to point out that the existence 
of the line is already implied by our initial postulates.^ Thus, 
on their view, the account of the world, or rather its constit- 
uents, as they were before God began his work, is merely a picture of 
the sort of thing you would have left on your hands if you tried 
to do what you never can do successfully, to think away all traces 
of the order and structure in which God’s authorship of things reveals 
itself. The only two Platonists who are known to have taken 
Aristotle’s view on this question arc Plutarch and Atticus, a writer 
of the Antonine age. It is significant that their attempt to take 
the words of Timaeus literally gets them into very grave difficulties. 
Since the undoubted Platonic doctrine, expounded most fully in the 
Laws, is that ** soul ” is the cause of all movements, Plutarch finds 
himself bound to discover in the Laws the doctrme that there is an 
** evil ” world-soul, which he supposes to have animated the original 
chaos. Though this discovery has been followed in modern times 
by such scholars as Zeller, it is certainly a mere ‘‘mares m:st.” 
The words of the Laws say no more than that, since there is disorder 
in the world as well as order, there must be some soul or souls other 
than God to cause the disorder.® And we may be sure that Aristotle 
would never have been silent about a doctrine which would be, to 
him, sheer blasphemy, if he had known of it as a Platonic theory. 

If wc look at the text of the Timaetts, we shall see that at any 
rate Plato does not mean to say that there ever was a lime before 
God constructed the world, since he tells us, as Aristotle allows,® 
that time and the world “began” together, God, in fact, making 
both of them. Thus the language which seems to imply a primi- 
tive state of pure chaos cannot be meant seriously, and so far 
Xenocrates seems to be right in his interpretation. (This would 
leave it a logical possibiJhy that the series of events had a first 
member, and that the interval between the first member and the 
event which is my writing of these words, is a finite number of 
years, but I do not think any scholr- acquainted with Greek thought 
is likely to suppose Plato to be contemplating this alternative.) 
Again, as will be clearer from what we shall have to say later on 
about the use of the notion of “necessity,” it seems plain that the 

^For Aristotle's interpretation, see Physics, 2516 17. de Caelo, 280a 30^ 
Metapk. 1072a I. Since he comments on the fact that the dialogue makes 
time and the world begin together, he is presumably alive to the point that 
Timaeus does not ascribe a beginning to nature in the usual sense of that 
phrase. For the explanation of Xenoc.i.tes, sec Plutarch, de Ammae Pro- 
cveattofie in T tmaeo, ioi3a—b, where it . » admitted that on this point the 
Academy in general followed Xenocrates. 

» Laws X 8965, where all that is said is that, since there is disorder and 
'' dysteleoiogy " in the world, the perfectly good soul cannot be the only soul 
jg * there must be one oy fnove faulty souls. Neither Plutarch nor Zeller 
had any’ right to manufacture an “ evil world-soul " out of this straightforwara 
rejection of Pantheism. 

* Physics, 2^ib 17, Metaph. 1072a i. 
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Timaeus knows of no external limitation imposed on God's will by 
conditions independent of God himself. The “ maker’s ” goodness 
is the whole and complete explanation of the very existence of 
the natural world. This should justify us in saying that the 
“ Demiurge ” really is thought of as a Creator in the full sense of the 
word. Probably Xenocrates may also have been right in taking 
the dialogue to imply the “ eternity of the world " in the sense in 
which that phrase is commonly, but inaccurately, used, that the order 
of events never had a first member. It still remains true that, in 
Plato’s own more accurate terminology, the world is a ytyovos, 
"something that has become," nc^i aiStov, eternal. Even if there 
never was a first event, everything sensible has " emerged " as the 
result of a process ; in the Platonic conception the world is always 
" in evolution," even if the evolution never began and will never 
come to an end. This is why the world, unlike God, has a history. 
It is always getting itself made ; there is neyer a point at which it is 
full-made. 

The story of the making we cannot here follow far into its 
details. Since natural things can be seen and grasped, fire (light) 
and earth must be among their constituents. To combine two 
such terms in a stable way, there must be a " mean " between them. 
But fire and earth are volumes and have three dimensions. Hence 
you cannot insert a single mean proportional between them, but 
need two.^ This need is met by air and water. Fire is to air 
what air is to water and water to earth. This playful application 
of the doctrine of the geometrical mean effects a transition from 
Pythagorean mathematics to the four " roots " of Empedocles. 
We shall see shortly that for Timaeus they are not " elements " 
(316-32C). God used" up the whole of these materials in making 
the world. It excretes nothing and assimilates nothing, and this 
secures it against age or disease. Its form was appropriately made 
spherical, since the sphere has the greatest volume of all bodies with 
the same perimeter, and is therefore the right figure for that which 
is to contain everything. It was given no sense-organs, since there 
is nothing outside itself to be apprehended, no digestive organs, 
as there is nothing it can take in as food, and no organs of loco- 
motion, for it has nowhere to travel. It needed no hands, for 
there is nothing for it to grasp or repel. Being alive, however, 
it moves with the most uniform ot all motions, uniform rotation 
on its own axis. Finally, we must add that it was animated all 
through with a and this was the generation of a " blessed 

god ” {32c-24b). 

We have begun, however, at the wrong end. We should have 
described first the fashioning of the world’s soul, since soul takes 
precedence of body in order of " production " as well as of worth 

^ The allusion is to the famous problem of the ** duplication of the cube, ' 
connected by later anecdote with Plato's own name. The meaning of Timaeus 
is clearly that no one rational " mean " can be inserted between two integers, 
when each is the product of three prime factors and no more. 
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(since, on Plato's view, soul initiates all movements). The world's 
soul has three constituents : (a) a Being which is intermediate 
between that which is always " self-same " and that which " be- 
comes and is divisible ” in bodies ; {h) a similarly intermediate " 
kind of Sameness, and (c) of Otherness. God thus makes the soul 
as a tertium quid between the eternal and the temporal.^ Next 
he " divided " the result in accord with the intervals of a musical 
scale which Timaeus describes, ^ (Apparently we are to imagine 
a long ribbon with intervals marked on it at distances corre- 
sponding to the numbers indicated by the directions for making 
the notes of the scale.) Next, the ribbon was split longitudinally 
into two halves, which were laid cross- wise, thus +. Then each 
ribbon was bent into a circle so as to give two circles, in planes 
at right angles to one another, with double contact, like the equator 
and a meridian on a sphere. The outermost of these circles was 
called that of the Saime, the innermost that of the Other. The 
circle of tlie Same was made to revolve " to the right," that of the 
"Other" was subdivided into seven concentric circles at unequal 
distances from one another, which were made to revolve with un- 
equal velocities " to the left " (34c-36^^). We learn a little later 
that the inclination of the two circles was made oblique (39a), 
so that they turn out in the end to stand for the sidereal equator 
and the ecliptic, their revolutions being the (apparent) diurnal 
revolution of the " starry heavens " and the orbits of the sun and 
the planets in the Zodiac respectively. It must be carefully noted 
that nothing is said of " spheres," and, again, that as usual in the 
classical period, the orbit of a heavenly body is thought of as itself 
revolving, like a cart-wheel, and carrying round the body which is 
set in it. We have heard now of the orbits of the whole and of the 
seven planets, but so far nothing has been said about any bodies 
which, as we should say. " revolve in " these orbits. We are now 
at last {^Ge) told that ^’;e creator finally constructed the body of 
the world " within " its soul and adapted the two ; this begins 
the " unceasing and reasonable life " of the koct/xos as an organism. 
The circle of the Same and the ( ther, being circles primarily " in 
the soul " of the world, have epistemological as well as an 
astronomical significance. Their absolutely uniform revolutions 
symbolize — perhaps Timaeus means that they actually embody — 

^ I have adopted the exegesis given by Mr. Corniord in Plato's Cosmology 
as convincing, and modified these sentences accordingly. 

* For the construction of this scale — ^its compass is four octaves and a sixth 

see Tim. 35^366. Modem editors and translators in general have, in my 

opinion all been led into errors by exa^^g^^ated deference to Boeckh, who, in 
his turn, has been misled by an erroneoub statement in Ttmaeus Locrus about 
the sum of the terms of the progression. That Boeckh and his followers, 
at least, must be wrong seems to be shown by their twice introducing 
into thkr scale the interval called the dvoTOfiii or major semitone. As 
Proclus says, the silence of Timaeus shows that he does not intend to admit 
this interval, but only the minor semitone, or Xctfifia, which he is careful to 
describe. 
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in the one case, science of the eternal and unchanging, in the other 
true conviction (Sofa) about the temporal {'ija-c), {We must 
remember that the cosmic animal is a rational animal.) 

The creator next proposed to make his work even more like 
the model on which he had designed it. He could not make it, 
like its model, eternal {al:Stos) (since nothing sensible can be so), 
but he made it as nearly eternal as he could. He devised a moving 
image of eternity,*' which he called time. Time is to eternity as 
number is to unity ; its absolutely uniform flow is an imperfect 
mirroring of the self-sameness of eternity, and time is the character- 
istic form of the sensible. We try to speak of the eternal as that 
which “ was and is and is to be.” But strictly, what is eternal 
simply ” is ” ; we must not say that it “ was ” or ” will be,** for such 
language can only be used properly of what ” happens.** So again 
we say that the past is past, the future is to come, the non-existent 
is non-existent. But all such language, which ascribes being 
to what is mere ” becoming ” and even to ** what is not,** is un- 
scientiftc ^ (37^-386). The true state of the case is that the model 
eternally is, its sensible embodiment has been going on and will be 
going on all through time (38c). If there is to be time, there must 
be perceptible bodies with uniform movements to serve as measures 
of it, and so God devised the sun and the other “ planets *' and put 
them into the orbits provided for them by the splitting of the circle 
of the Other. Their order, reckoning outwards from the earth, 
is Moon, Sun, Hesperus, the ” star of Hermes,** then the three 
” outer** planets, for which no names are given here. The sun, 
Hesperus, and the ” star of Hermes ** have the same ” period,** 
but the two latter are in an unexplained way opposed to the sun, 
so that they are always catching him up and being caught up by 
him. The details about the apparent behaviour of the others would 
require more time than we can spare for their description. The 
important points to remember are that their velocities are different, 
that each of them has two motions, one communicated to it by the 
outermost circle, that of the Same (which revolves from E. to W. 
with a period of twenty-four hours), another, oblique to this, and 
with a longer period (the planet's ” year **), from W. to E. The 
result is that the actual visible movements are complicated ” cork- 
screws ** (IA.tK€5). Men ought to understand, as they do not, 
that the components of the movements of all are perpetually 
uniform and regular, and are ” time '* just as much as a lunar 
month, or a solar year. There is a great period, the longest of all, 
at the completion of which all the planets are once more, relatively 
to the sidereal heavens and to one another, in the same positions. 
“ To enable them to see their way *' round these circuits, a great 

^ Timaeus, we see, is not allowed to show any consciousness of the important 
logical results Plato had reached in the Sopktstes. This is presumably because 
his discourse must be kept within limits imposed by the assumption that he is a 
fifth-century Pythagorean. All through the dialogue we need to remember 
that the speaker is not Plato, and that Plato need not be supposed to regard 
his utterances as a complete exposition of his own convictions. 
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light (the sun) was kindled in the circle next but one to the earth 

God had now to make the various lesser animals which were to 
inhabit the different regions of the universe. This was done by 
reproducing the various forms of organism mind discovers in the 
form of “ living being.” Of these there are four, each inhabiting 
its own region : gods who live in the sky, winged creatures who 
inhabit the air, aquatic creatures, and land-animals. The ” gods ” 
were made approximately of pure fire, given spherical form, distri- 
buted over the heaven which revolves with the circle of the Same, 
and given a double movement — ^motion with the circle of the Same 
(i.e, a diurnal revolution), and an axial revolution of their own. 
(Thus the ” gods ” of Timaeus are simply the stars. We gather that 
they are self-luminous, since they are made of fire, and from com- 
parison of tlie mention of their axial rotations, with the absence of 
any corresponding statement about the planets, we may (perhaps ?) 
infer that the planets are not supposed to have any such rotations.) 
As for the earth, our mother, God made it for ” a guardian and 
artificer of night and day, swinging (IWofievrfv) on the path about 
the axis of the universe ** (ryv Trepl rov Bia iravros TToXov T€Ta/jL€VOV, 
406). To describe the system further would be impossible without 
an actual visible model, and is irrelevant {^cje-^od). 

Full discussion of this astronomical passage is impossible here, 
but the following points should be noted. («) There is no refeience 
to the famous theory devised by Eudoxus within the Academy 
itself, which analyses the apparent movements of the heavenly 
bodies into combinations of axial rotations of imaginary ” spheres,” 
with a common centre at the centre of the earth. Timaeus never 
speaks of ” spheres,” but, in the language originated by Anaxi- 
mander, of ” circles,” conceived to turn round like a wheel spun 
about its centre. And though one of the motions of each true 
” star ” is said to be ” controlled by ” the circle of the Same (40^^), 
this motion is expressly ascribed to the star itself, not to an outer- 
most ” sphere.” Presumably the mere fact that Timaeus is a 
fifth-century astronomer, speaking many years before the origina- 
tion of Eudoxus’ hypothesis, sufficiently explains this, (b) The 
stars are not thought of, after Aristotle’s fashion, as made of a 
superior and ” celestial ” stuff. They are made of ” fire,” the 
finest quality of fire, but still the same fire to be found in ourselves 
and bodies round us. We cannot too carefully remember that the 
fateful distinction between ” celestial matter ” and ” elementary 
matter ” was unknown to Greek science until Aristotle introduced 
it as a direct consequence of bv hypostatization of the purely 
mathematical spheres of Eudoxus into physical glob(*s. (c) It 
is worth while also to observe the complete freedom of the whole 
theory from any traces of the planetary astrology which was, later 
on. to infest the minds of the Hellenistic age. The position of 

^ I. e., all the planets shine by reflected solar light, as Empedocles had 
taught for the case of the moon. 
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the planets in the theory is a very humble one. They are not called 
“ gods,” as the stars are, and the natural interpretation of Timaeus* 
lan^age is that they are not supposed to have any ” souls ” of 
their own, but merely to be directed by the soul of the Koa-fio^. 
They serve as timepieces, and that, so far, is all. The remark of 
Timaeus ( 4 od) that though their movements are all calculable, 
their occultations, reappearances, and conjunctions frighten ” those 
who cannot do a sum,” and are supposed to be portents, is probably 
meant to deride the astrological superstitions of the East, and it is 
amusing to note that the negative in the phrase ” who cannot do a 
sum,” preserved in A, and guaranteed by the version of Cicero, 
has been dropped in our other best MSS. and marked for deletion 
by the diorthotes of A. In the age of our copyists, it was assumed 
that it is just the astronomer, who can do the sum, who is frightened 
by the appearances he foresees ! {d) As to the astronomical theory 

itself, it agrees with that of Eudoxus in being one of a ” double ” 
planetary motion. Each planet is assumed to have a ” prop)er 
motion ” through the zodiac from W. to E., and, over and above 
this, to be affected by the diurnal revolution from E. to W., with 
the result that it is brought daily back almost, but not quite, to the 
position it had twenty-four hours earlier. Thus, in this view, the 
moon, which most successfully resists the ” diurnal revolution,” 
is the swiftest of the planets, Saturn the slowest, since the moon 
succeeds in getting round the zodiac in a month, Saturn takes about 
thirty years. Both theories thus contradict the older view, traceable 
back to Anaximander, that all revolutions are in the same sense. 
If this were so, we should have to say that the moon is left farthest 
behind, Saturn lags least behind the diurnal revolution.^ Since the 
double revolution theory is expressly employed in the myth of Er 
{Rep. 617a), it is pretty clearly of Pythagorean origin, and may be 
as old as Pythagoras himself, though this is uncertain. 

{e) A much more important question is suggested by the remarks 
about the earth. Does Timaeus mean to ascribe a motion to the 
earth, or does he not ? In the middle of the last century there was 
a sharp controversy on the point between Grote, who found the 
motion of the earth in the dialogue, and Boeckh, who denied it. 
On one point Boeckh was clearly right. Timaeus cannot mean, 
as Grote thought, to give the earth an axial rotation with a period 
of twenty-four hours, since this would conflict with his own express 
attribution of this period to the ” circle of the Same ” at 39c. 
If the stars were revolving round us once in twenty-four hours and 
the earth rotating in the opposite sense with the same period, mani- 
festly the interval between two successive transits of the same star 
over the meridian would not be twenty-four hours but twelve, and 
we cannot suppose, as Grote suggested, that Plato may have forgotten 
so obvious a point. On the other hand, though nearly all later 
editors have followed Boeckh, it is equally plain that he must be 
wrong in making the earth of Timaeus motionless. His inter- 
* On all this see Burnet. E.G.Ph.* iio-m. 
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pretation is overthrown at once by restoration of the correct text of 
the passage (rrpf tieqI top Slol navrdg, xtX). The tj)v here can only 
mean tyjv 6 d 6 v or xriv neoiodov^ and is an accusative of the path 
traversed. Also the verb used, Ukofiivrjv, is notoriously a verb of 
motion, and we have to add that Aristotle twice over, commenting 
on the passage, expressly interprets it as asserting a movement of 
some kind. He does not even produce any argument to show that 
this is what is meant, but assumes that no one will dispute the 
point. Hence I think we may feel fairly sure that it was the 
accepted exegesis of the first generation of the Academy.^ It 
follows that Timaeus regards the centre of the universe as empty 
and ascribes to the earth a " to-andTro " movement about it. 
This oscillatory motion we must pretty certainly take to be recti- 
linear, not circular or cycloidal like the movement of a pendulum- 
bob. This will explain why Aristotle, discussing the motion of the 
earth in dc Caelo, B 13, distinguishes the view of Pythagoreans and 
certain unnamed othet- persons, that the earth revolves “ round the 
centre,'* from that of the Timaeus, that it moves “ at the centre." 

The interpretation just given follows Professor Burnet, who is 
at least certainly right in insisting that the word used by Timaeus 
of the earth {iXXoiilvriv) must stand, as Aristotle said, for a notion 
of some sort. Mr. Comford has since developed very different, 
and attractive explanation, according to which the meaning is that 
the earth, situated at the centre of the universe, has a diurnal 
rotation in the opposite sense to that of the “ circle of the same " 
and thus exactly compensating it {op, cii,, pp. 120-124). Attrac- 
tive as this view is, I still doubt whether it could have been ex- 
pected to be divined by a reader with nothing before him but the 
bare statement that the earth IXltzai, "winds" or "curls," and 
have therefore hesitated to adapt my text to it, though I am not 
confident that it may not be right after all. But it is conceivable 
that Timaeus may be supposed to hold that some sort of " slide " 
of the earth would explain one or both of two "appearances," 
(a) the inequality of the " seasons " into which tlie year is divided 
by the equinoxes and solstices, {^) the notorious fact tliat tliough 
the sun and moon are "in conmnetion " every lunar month, a 
solar eclipse is not regularly observed at each conjunction. But 
I give this avowedly as a guess. ^ 

* For Aristotle’s interpretation, see de Caelo, B 2Q3& 30 ff and cf. ibid, 296a 
26. The important point is that the grammar of the passage in the Ttmaeui 
demands a verb of motion, and that Aristotle expressly explains the word by 
adding kuI KiveTaBat, That he should be mistaken, or speaking with mala 
fides, on such a point seems incredible, Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part 
348 and notes. The summary to P.L. (iiA., 75) also ascribes a motion to the 
earth, though wrong about its nature {KiveTadai irepi t 6 fieaw), 

* On the anomaly of the seasons, see Theo Smyrnaeus, p. 153 ^Hiller), 
and on the Metonic cycle the passages quoted in Diels, Fragments der Vorsok- 
ratiker^, i. 29, 9 (.s.i;. Oinopides). For the problem raised by the comparative 
rarity of visible eclipses of the sun, see Placita, ii. 29 (the explanation ascribed 
to the Pythagoreans and to Anaxagoras). I suspect that Timaeus may 
intend his sliding motion to explain why we do not see an eclipse of the sun 
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It is, in any case, improbable that the vague expression put 
into the mouth of Timaeus is meant to disclose Plato’s full doctrine. 
Theophrastus, as Plutarch has told us, related that in his old 
age ” Plato repented of having placed the earth at the centre,” 
which should have been reserved for a ” worthier body.” ^ In the 
chapter of the de Caelo already refeiTed to, Aristotle, after mention- 
ing that some of the Pythagoreans held that the earth is a planet 
revolving round a central luminary, adds that ” many others too 
might accept the view that the centre should not be assigned to the 
earth, for they think (oLovTai) that the most honourable region 
should belong to the most honourable body, and that fire is more 
honourable than earth, and the bouttdary than the intermediate 
Now circumference and centre are boundaries ; so on the strength 
of these considerations they think that not the earth, but rather foe. 
is situated at the centre of the sphere ” (op. cit. 293a 27-35). Aristotle 
does not say who these persons are, except that they are not the 
Pythagoreans of whom he had begun by spfeaking. Yet he must 
be speaking of actual persons, since he twice uses the phrase ” they 
think.” From what Plutarch has told us on the authority of 
Theophrastus, it seems to me certain that the unnamed ” some ” 
mean here, as so often in Aristotle, Plato and his followers. In 
that case, we have the evidence not only of Theophrastus, though 
that would be sufficient, but of Aristotle, that Plato ” in his old 
age ” regarded the earth as a planet revolving along with the rest 
round a central luminary, a view quite unlike that expounded by 
Timaeus. This is borne out by the evidence of an important 
passage in the Laws (82i^22c) where the Athenian speaker speaks 
of it as a truth which he has only recently learned that every planet 
has one and only one fiath (ov zroAXas aWa dct). This can 
have only one meaning, that the speaker intends to deny the 
doctrine of the double or composite motion on which Timaeus 
insists. He must mean that the diurnal revolution is not commmii- 
cated to the planets, and so is not a component of their motions ; 
each planet has only its ” proper ” movement through the Zodiac. 
Since the appearances which prompted the double motion theory 
still have to be accounted for, wc are driven to suppose that the 
” diurnal revolution ” must be intended to be regarded as only 
apparent, being really due to a motion of the earth. The implica- 
tion is that the earth is a planet revolving round an invisible central 
luminary in a period of twenty-four hours, as the moon is supposed 
to revolve round the same body in a lunar month, or the sun in a 
year. A little more light is thrown on the matter by a sentence of 
the Epinomis, a dialogue which is generally ” athetized ” on 
extremely inadequate grounds, but admitted to have been at any 

at every new moon, nor an eclipse of the moon at every full moon, by sug- 
gesting that on most of these occasions the earth happens to be a little "out 
of the centre.” 

^ Plutarch, Quaest, Platon. 1006c, Vit. Numae, c. ii. See on this evidence 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I,, 347. 
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rate composed immediately after Plato's death by a disciple for 
circulation along with the Laws, and is therefore, in any case, likely 
to be faithful to the master's teaching. We are there told (Epin. 
9876) that the various planets revolve in one sense and with different 
periods ; the outermost circle revolves — ^we are not told with what 
period — ^in the opposite sense, " carrying the others with it, as it 
might seem to men who know little of such things." ^ This is, 
of course, only an urbane way of saying that it docs not " carry 
the others " with it, another denial of the double motion theory of 
Timacus. Presumably the reason why the period of this revolu- 
tion is not stated is that, now that the twenty-four hours' period has 
been given to the earth, there is no reason to suppose that we know 
what the period of revolution of the " outermost circle " is. It 
must have a movement, because the world has a \J/vxn ; that Plato 
supposes its revolution to explain any particular appearance is 
very unlikely. We cj^n only say that, since the periods of the 
planets become steadily longer as we advance farther from the 
" centre," the period of the outermost circle is presumably a very 
long one.* 

Plato's own doctrine would seem, thus, to be neither that of the 
motionless earth, nor that of Timaeus, nor the full-blown Coper- 
nicanism which some modern admirers have read into him. He 
appears to attribute one motion only to the earth, a motion of 
revolution round an invisible centre (not round the sun), with a 
period of twenty-four hours. The important point is not that he 
has a well-worked-out hypothesis, but that his scientific instinct 
has seized the fundamental point that a true mechanic of the 
heavens must start with a revolving earth ; this, no doubt, is his 
reason for dissatisfaction with the scheme of Eudoxus, beautiful 
as it is. Another inference of first-rate importance is this. We 
clearly have no right to assume that the view ascribed to Plato 
by Theophrastus and apparently presupposed in the Laws was 
arrived at after the completion of the Timaeus, We have seen that 
the Timaeus and the Laws must have been in progress simultane- 
ously. And it is hardly credible t^at if Plato had suddenly made so 


^ Epi}!., l.c., &yusv rods &Wovs, ye &v0p<hTroi^ <f>ahoi7* 6\lya ro&rujv €lS9<TiP. 
If it only appears so " to the “ beginner," of course it is not so. Burnet's 
insertion of ouk before Aytap only makes the meaning needlessly plain 
at the expense of Plato’s little jest at the blunder of disciples like Aristotle, 
who had committed themselves to the Eudoxian view. There seems to be a 
deliberate rejoinder in Aiistot. Met. ioy^b8, Bn odp tujp tpepofi^ptap 

etl (popai <t>aP€p6v rois kolI fierplui ijpfi^po.s' wXt/ous yap i^icaffrop (p^peraL /iias twp 
w\apiop^pu)p AfTTpojp — just what the Laws * uies. 

• This interpretation of the testimony of Theophrastus is that of Schia- 
p2U-elli, C. Ritter, and Burnet. However we understand his evidence, it is 
far too weighty to be simply set aside, nor do I think Mr. Cornford’s ingenious 
attempt to minimize its significance (Platons Cosmology, p. 128) happy. I 
think it more likely that Plato has deliberately chosen for his fifth-century 
astronomer phraseology which, except that it ascribes movement of some 
kina to the earth, is left studiously vague. 
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startling a change in his doctrine during the time when Aristotle 
was a member of the Academy, Aristotle should have told us nothing 
about the fact. It would have been " grist to his mill " if he could 
have urged against the doctrine of a moving earth that Plato had 
been forced to hold two inconsistent theories about its motion 
in the course of a few years. Presumably, then, Plato held astro- 
nomical views more developed than those which he has ascribed 
to Timaeus at the very time he was writing the dialogue. This 
should help us to appreciate Plato's real regard for historical 
verisimilitude and make us on our guard against over-readiness to 
suppose that all the theories of his Pythagorean are such as he 
would find himself satisfied with. 

Timaeus next adds that the Creator further made a number of 
created gods who, unlike the stars, only show themselves when 
they choose, Oceanus, Tethys, Phorcys, Cronus, Rhea, and their 
offspring. We have no evidence for the existence of these beings 
except that of persons who claim to be their descendants, but we 
may fairly suppose these persons to know their own pedigrees 
{^od-e). This is, of course, satire, not, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, a concession for safety’s sake to the religion of the State. 
Most of the figures named belong to the cosmogonies of poets like 
Orpheus and Hesiod, not to the Attic cultus, and the ironical 
remark that a man must always be believed about his own family- 
tree is aimed at poets like Orpheus and Musaeus. Timaeus, as a 
scientific Pythagorean, has his own reasons for not wishing to be 
confounded with the Orphics. The Creator now addresses the 
created gods, explaining that whatever is his own immediate work 
is imperishable. Henc^ for the making of creatures which are to 
be perishable, he will employ these created gods as his intermediaries 
He then himself makes immortal souls, in the same 
number as the stars, of the '' seconds " and thirds of the mixture 
from which he has made the souls of the world and the stars. Each 
soul is conducted to its star and made to take a perspective view 
of the universe and its structure. It is then explained to the souls 
that in due process of time they are all to be born as men in the 
various instruments of time ” (i,e, the planets).^ If they live 
well in the body, they will return to their native stars ; if less well, 
they will have to be reincarnated in the bodies of women ; if that 
lesson is insufficient, they will be reborn as various brutes, and 
wiU never return to their star " until they have first climbed up 
the scale from brute to man again.^ The souls are then sown, like 
seeds, in the various planets, while the created gods fashion bodies 

* The souls sown in the planets are not, of course, to be future inhabitants 
of the earth. They are to inhabit the planets where they are “ sown.*' 
Timaeus is alluding to the Pythagorean belief that there are men and animals 
in the planets as well as on earth. 

* The connexion of a soul with its " star ” has nothing to do with either 
planetary or zodiacal astrology. The thought is simply that there is a corre- 
spondence one-to-one between the " gods " and the human denizens of the 
universe. 
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for them and any additions to their souls which may be required for 
their life in the body (4ie-42d), 

We are next told something of the way in which this work was 
done, but the story is only given in outline, with the necessary 
warning that, since it has to do with the mutable, it can only be 
tentative (42^-47^). In making the human body, the gods first 
constructed the head as a suitable dwelling-place for the immortal 
soul, which, of course, like the soul of the koV/xo?, contains the 
two circles of the Same and the Other. (This means that Timaeus 
rightly accepts the discovery of Alcmaeon of Crolona that the brain 
is the central organ in the sensory-motor system.) The skull was 
therefore made spherical, as the body of the Koajxos is spherical. 
The trunk and the limbs were added for the safety and convenience 
of the head (440-456). The organ of sight w^as then constructed. It 
is literally a ray of sunlight dwelling within the body and issuing 
out through the pupij. We thus see by an i.ctual long-distance 
contact of this ray, which is a real, though temporary, member 
of the body, with the visible object — ^the theory explained by 
Empedocles in verses cited by Aristotle. To this account of vision 
Timaeus appends an explanation of sleep as produced by an equable 
diffusion of this internal “ fire ” when darkness prevents its issuing 
out to join its kindred fire outside us, and a brief account of mirror- 
vision (456-460). His main points at present are, however, of a 
different kind. He dwells on the thought that the eftect of the 
conjunction of the soul with a body which is always " flowing,"' 
giving off waste material and taking in fresh, is to throw the move- 
ments of the “ circles " in the soul into complete disorder. The 
movement of the circle of the Same is temporarily arrested, and 
that of the circle of the Other rendered irregular. Hence the 
thoughtlessne.ss and confused perception and fancy of our infancy 
and childhood. It is only when the flow " of the body becomes 
less turbid, as waste and repair come to balance one another in 
adult life, that the movements of the circles ” recover from the 
init al disturbance of birth, and men come to discretion and intelli- 
gence, and then only with the aid of “ right education ” (43^-440). 
Also, we must be careful to remember the distinction between 
true causes and mere subsidiary causes {awaiTLa). Any account 
we give of the mechanism of vision, or any other function, is a mere 
statement about the subsidiary or instrumental cause. The true 
cause, in every case, is to be sought in the good or end a function 
subserves. Thus the real end for which v/e have been given eyes, 
is that the spectacle of the heavenly motions may lead us to note 
the uniformity and regularity of d.A^s, nights, months, and years, 
and that reflection on this unifomiity may lead us to science and 
philosophy, and so make the revolutions of the "" circles in the 
head " themselves regular and uniform. And the same thing is 
true of hearing ; its real purpose is not that we may learn to tune 
the strings of a lyre, but that we may learn to make our own think- 
ing and living a spiritual melody (46c-47«). 
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We next come to one of the most important and character- 
istic sections of the discourse — ^an outline of the principles of a 
geometrical science of nature. So far we have been talking about 
the work done by Intelligence in the construction of the sensible 
world. But this world is a mixed " product, bom of Intelligence 
(i/ov?) and Necessity (avdyKTy), and we must now describe the con- 
tribution of Necessity to the whole. The relation between In- 
telligence and Necessity, which is also called the “ errant " or 
** irregular ** cause (7rA.av<D/i,€vi7 ama), is that “ for the most part ** 
Intelligence is superior {apx<»iv, 48^), Necessity is servant, or slave, 
but a willing slave ; Intelligence persuades " [iruOei) Necessity. 
The special reason given for now studying the working of Necessity 
is that, unless we do so, we can give no account of the origin of the 
" four roots " of Empedocles, the " stuff " we have so far been 
assuming as there for God to form a world of. Hitherto no one has 
explained the stmcture of these bodies ; they have been treated as 
the ABC {(TTOLx^ia, elemenia, 486) of things, though, as we shall see, 
they do not even deserve to be called syllables. We are now to 
analyse them back into something very much more primitive, and 
we are carefully reminded again that, from the nature of the case, 
our analysis can at best be tentative and likely.*' 

The sections which are now to follow are marked by Timaeus 
as the most original and important part of his whole cosmology. 
We shall see that they serve to connect the two main currents of 
scientific thought, the biological and the mathematical, by providing 
a geometrical construction for the " corpuscles '* of the four 
elements ** which the biologist Empedocles had treated as the 
“ simples ** of his system. The four types of body thus con- 
structed are then, in fhe Empedoclean fashion, treated as the 
immediate units from which the various tissues and secretions of 
the living body are formed by chemical composition. The result 
is thus that Timaeus, in the spirit of Descartes, offers us an anatomy 
and physiology in which the organism appears as an elaborate 
kinematical system ; natural science is thus reduced in principle, 
as Descartes and Spinoza held it ought to be, to geometry. Plato is 
not, of course, very strictly committed by the details of speculations 
which he repeatedly says are provisional, but it is clear tliat he is in 
S5nnpathy with the general attitude known to-day in biology as 
mechanistic. The human organism, as he conceives it, is a machine 
directed and controlled by mind or intelligence, but the macliine 
itself is made of the same ultimate constituents as other machines 
and the workings of it follow the same laws as those of the rest. 

It is important, if we are to approach the exposition in the 
right spirit, to understand what is meant by the initial distinction 
between the part of Intelligence and that of Necessity in the cosmic 
system. We must be careful not to confuse the “ necessity ** of 
which Plato is speaking with the principle of order and law. Law 
and order are precisely the features of the world which he assies 
to intelligence as their source ; we are carefully told that necessity 
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is something disorderly and irregular, the ir\avQ>fi€vr} ahia, a 
name probably derived, as Burnet has suggested,^ from the use 
of the disrespectful name TrXavrjraL, " tramps," " vagabonds," for 
the heavenly bodies which seem at first sight to roam about the 
sky with no settled abode. Thus the Necessity of the Timaeus is 
something quite different from the Necessity of the myth of Er, 
or of the Stoics, which are personifications of the principle of rational 
law and order. On the other hand. Necessity is plainly not meant 
to be an independent, evil principle, for it is plastic to intelligence ; 
mind " for the most part " is said to " persuade it " ; its function 
is to be instrumental to the purposes of i/oGs.* The reason for 
introducing it into the story seems to be simply that it is impossible 
in science to resolve physical reality into a complex of rational laws 
without remainder. In the real world there is always, over and 
above " law,” a factor of the " simply given " or " brute fact," not 
accounted for and to be accepted simply as given. It is the business 
of science never to acquiesce in the merely given, to seek to " ex- 
plain " it as the consequence, in virtue of rational law, of some 
simpler initial " given." But, however far science may carry this 
procedure, it is always forced to retain some element of brute fact, 
the merely given, in its account of things. It is the presence in 
nature of this element of the given, this surd ot irrational as it 
has sometimes been called, which Timaeus appears to be personi- 
fying in his language about Necessity. That “ mind persuades 
necessity " is ju‘3t an imaginative way of saying that by the analysis 
□f the given datum we always can rationalize it further ; we never 
come to a point at which the possibility of " explanation " actually 
ceases. But the " irrational " is always there, in the sense that 
explanation always leaves beliind it a remainder which is the " not 
yet explained." When we have followed the exposition a little 
further, we shall discover that in the last resort this element of the 
irreducible and given turns out to be exactly what Professor Alex- 
ander has called the ‘ .estlessness of space-time." But, unlike 
Professor Alexander, Plato does not believe that the restlessness of 
5 pace-time is enough to account for its elaboration into more and 
more rationally articulated systems ; left to itself, it would be 

^ Greek Philosophy, Part 341-346. The "necessity" of the Timaeus 
is not " uniform sequence." So far as sequences are " uniform," the uni- 
formity is due to the " persuasion " of necessity by rods ] that is, the uni- 
formity is an effect and sign of the presence of rational purpose. It is the 
exceptional departures, the " sports " in nature, which we are to account for 
by the presence of a alrla. More generally. " necessity " explains 

why the course of actual fact only conforms approximately to the formulae of 
kinematics. The " necessity " of the dia^ -giie is thus precisely what Aristotle 
has taught us to call " contingency." 

• This excludes the superficial identification of " necessity " with an evil 
" material principle." The doctrine that " matter " is the source of evil is 
wholly un-Platonic. Historically, of course, the AvAryKri of Timaeus connects 
directly with the Aveipov of early Pythagoreanism. It is the element of 
indetermination in events, the element which a Spinozistic conception of tlie 
universe persists in ignoiing 
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merely restless ; order and structure are the work of the mind of 
God, in whose hands necessity is plastic. 

We find, then, that we need to revise our first account of the 
sensible world. We had already spoken of two things which need 
to be carefully discriminated, the intelligible archetype and its 
visible copy. We have now to take into account a third concept 
which we shall find obscure enough, that of the “ receptacle '' 
(wroBoxn) or “matrix” (cV/Aayctov) in which “becoming” goes on. 
This receptacle or matrix of process cannot be fire or water 
or any of the things which the earliest philosophers had selected 
as the primary “boundless.” Experience shows that these are 
constantly passing^mto one another ; there is now fire where there 
was water, or wat^ Where there was fire. The various bodies are 
mutable and impermanent ; what remains permanent under all 
the variations is the region or room or place where they arise and 
vanish. This is there and self-same under all the processes of 
change, and has no form or structure of its 'own, precisely because 
it is its indifference to all which makes the appearance of all within 
it possible. We find it hard to apprehend, because it cannot be 
discerned by sense ; it must be thought of, but can only be thought 
of by a sort of “ bastard reflection ” (Aoyta-ftw rtvi voOta, 526), i.e, 
by systematic negation, the denying of one definite determination 
after another. It is, in fact, “place” We may, incident- 

ally, remind ourselves that each of our three principles is appre- 
hended in a special way. We can satisfy ourselves of the rejility 
of the forms by considering that if there were only sensible objects, 
science and true belief would be the same ; whereas it is clear they 
are not. Science can only be acquired by learning (($i( 5 a;rr;) a 
true belief may be pifoduced by “ persuasion,” appeal to our 
emotions ; what we know can always be justified to the intellect 
(to fiEv dsi fxert' dXr)0ov<; Aoyov),atrue belief not always ; we cannot 
be argued out of the one, we can be persuaded out of the other. 
Since science and true belief thus differ, their objects must be 
different.^ (Thus Timaeus has nothing to say in the one passage 
in which he discusses the forms which differs from the presentation 
of them in the Phaedo.) Sensible things we apprehend, of course, 
by sight and the rest of our senses ; “ place,” as we have just said, 
by a curious kind of thinking (48^-520). 

If we try to picture the condition of things “ before ” the intro- 
duction of ordered structure, we have to think of the “ receptacle ” 

^ There is an almost absolute equivalence of Timaeus* analysis with that 
of Whitehead in his Principles of Natural Knowledge, and Concept of Nature. 
Whitehead’s " objects ” have exactly the formal character of the his 

account of the “ ingredience of objects into events ” corresponds almost ver- 
bally with that given by Timaeus of the determination of the various regions 
of the '* receptacle " by the " ingress " and " egress ” of the impresses of the 
forms. The “ receptacle ” itself only differs from " passage ” in being called 
“ space ” and not space-time.” If we try to picture " passage ” as it would 
be if there were only ” events ” and no ” objects ” ingredient in them, we get 
precisely th e sort of account Timaeus gives of the condition of the ” receptacle ** 
before God introduced order and structure into it. 
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or matvix just described as place as agitated everywhere by irre** 
gular disturbaiices, random vibratory movements, and exhibiting 
in various regions mere rude incipient ‘'traces" (Jjfvjy) of the 
definite structure we know as characteristic of the various forms of 
body. (Thus its general character is exactly that of the " bound- 
less " of Anaximander, agitated by the " eternal motion," before 
the "opposites" have been "sifted out" and a formed. 

This is, in fact, pretty clearly the historical starting-point 
from which Pythagorean cosmology had taken its departure).^ 
The first step God takes towards introducing determination and 
order into this indeterminate " happening " is the construction 
of bodies of definite geometrical structure. This brings us to 
the doctrine of the geometrical structure of the "corpuscles" 
of the " four roots " which Empedoclean biolog}/ wrongly treats 
as simple ultimates. The construction is effected by making a 
correspondence betwejen the " lour roots " and the originally 
Pythagorean doctrine of the regular solids which can be inscribed 
in the sphere (53^-56^). There are five and only five distinct types 
of regular solid, and four of them can be built up geometrically 
by starting with two ultimate simple types of triangle, which are 
the most beautiful, and therefore the most appropriate, of all. 
These two triangles are the ultimate " elements " of the Timaeus^ 
One of them is the isosceles right-angled triangle, called by the 
Pythagoreans the " half-square " ; the other is the triangle which 
can be obtained by dividing the equilateral triangle into six smaller 
triangles by drawing the perpendiculars from the angular points 
on the opposite sides, or less symmetrically, by dividing the equi- 
lateral triangle into two by a single such perpendicular. (Hence 
the Pythagorean name for it, the " half-triangle.") Timaeus does 
not explain what the peculiar beauty of these triangles is, but we 
know independently that it lies in the fact that the ratios of the angles 
of the two triangles are +he simplest possible. Those of the " half- 
square " have the ratios 1:1:2, those of the " half-triangle " the 
ratios 1:2:3. From the former, by a symmetrical arrangement 
of four such triangles about a centre of position we get the square, 
and from a proper arrangement of six square faces, the cube. A 
similar symmetrical arrangement of six triangles of the second tj^ 
gives us the equilateral triangle, and there are three regular solids 
which can be made with equilateral triangles as their faces — ^the 
tetrahedron, the octahedron, the icosahedron. For physical reasons,, 
we take the cube as the form appropriate to a corpuscle of earth, 
the tetrahedron as that of a particle of fire, the other two as the 
forms of the particles of air and wa' .j respectively. There is still a 
fifth regular solid, the dodecahedron, which has twelve pentagons 
as its faces ; but this can be constructed from neither of the ele- 
mentary triangles, and has a different part to play. God empl^ed 
it (555) "for the whole, adorning it with constellations." (This 

^ For the historical connexion of Pythagorean cosmology with the scheme 
of Anaximander see E.G.Ph.^ io8 fl., Greek Philosophy, Part c 2 . 
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out the celestial sphere jor purposes of astronomical description by 
dividing it into twelve^pentagonal regions, exactly as a leather ball 
is made by stitching toglther twelve pentagonal pieces of leather.^) 
It follows from the theory that a corpuscle of one of the “ roots “ 
can only be broken up along the edges of the triangles from which 
it has l^en built up. Hence, since earth is formed from a special 
tjrpe of triangle, it cannot be " transmutable " with any of the other 
three, but they are all transmutable with one another. Timaeus 
then .{)roceeds to give a number of equations which determine the 
equivalences between the corpuscles of these ''roots.'' Into the 
physical difficulties created by this table of equivalences we cannot 
enter here. It must be enough to have seen that the general pro- 
gramme contemplated is precisely that reduction of all physics to 
applied geometry and nothing else which is equally characteristic 
of Descartes. 

We next have an attempt to specify^ the most important 
“ varieties " of each of the four types of bd’dy and the " chemical 
compounds " they form with one another, and to account for the 
sensible qualities of all these bodies by reference to their geo- 
metrical structure, which must be passed over here ($&c-68d). Its 
most interesting feature is a long psycho-physical account of the 
conditions of pleasure-pain ( 64 ^^ 56 ), in terms of the depletion- 
repletion formula. The " unmixed " pleasures of sense are brought 
under the formula by the hypothesis that they are sudden and 
appreciable " repletions " of a " depletion " which has been too 
gentle and gradual to be propagated to the " seat of consciousness,” 

With the next section of the dialogue we pass definitely from 
physics to anatomy, physiology, and medicine {6ga-8yb). Again, 
it must be sufficient ind:his volume to pass over the details lightly. 
The main point is that the organism has been constructed through- 
out to minister to the soul. To fit the soul for its embodied life it 
had to receive two temporary and inferior additions, the ” spirited ” 
and '' concupiscent ” '' parts ” or '' forms ” already familiar to us 
from the Republic. Each of these has a central '' organ ” or '' seat,” 
just as the '' rational ” part has its seat in the brain ; '' spirit ” is 
lodged in the thorax, '' appetite ” in the lower region of the trunk, 
beneath the diaphragm {hga-^yoe). In connexion with this least 
orderly and disciplined element in the soul, the liver has a specially 
important part to play. It is the source of visions and bad dreams 

1 The whole of this construction is Pythagorean in origin, as we see by 
cbmparison with the valuable fragment preserved at the end of the Theolo- 
gumena Arithmetica from the work of Spcusippus on Pythagorean Numbers 
(Speusippus, Fr. 4; Diels, Pragfnented. Vorsokr ®i. p. 303 fi.), where the relations 
silently presupposed by Timaeus between the angles of the “ half-square ” 
and “ half-triangle " are explained in full. The one point where Timaeus may 
be going beyond results reached by the Pythagoreans is in his tacit assumption 
that all his five solids and no others can be inscribed in the sphere. Note 
that he makes a point of it that Socrates and the others are mathematicians, 
and so will follow him easily (53c i). 
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of all kinds, and the utterances of the " TOSsessed," seers/' and 
the like are really due to a disorder^' They can be inter- 

preted by spokesmen {Trpo<f>7jTat), who aw'Themsclvcs not in the 
state of “ possession," and thus given a salutary moral influence 
{7ia-^2b), The details of the anatomy and physiology have more 
interest for the historian of these sciences than for the student of 
philosophy, especially since they are all given as tentative and liable 
to revision. The most prominent feature of the section is the 
^borate attempt (yyb-yge, Sod-Sie) to account (of course in a 
way) for respiration, the systole and diastole of th(f hejirt, 
digestion, all together as one vast rhythmical mechanical process 
with the double purpose of maintaining the vital heat of the 
organism and distributing nourishment through the blood to the 
various tissues. 

The physiology is followed up by a section on pathology which 
makes a curious attempt at a classification of the various known 
diseases {S2aS6a), Tne theory could only be properly discussed 
in connexion with what we know of other fifth- and fourth-century 
speculations on the same subject from the Ilippocratean corptis 
and other sources. Its most outstanding feature is th^t it departs 
wholly from the lines of the Hippocratean " humoral pathology " 
by treating " phlegm " and “ bile " not as ingredients of the 
organism in its normal state but as unwholesome morbid secretions. 
I have tried elsewhere to show reasons for supposing that Plato is 
deriving the doctrine from Philistion of Locri, with whom, as we 
see from the Epistles, he had made acquaintance at Syracuse, and 
that in its main outlines it is in general accord with what we know 
to have been the medical theory of Philolaus, though there are 
points of difference. If this is so, we can understand why this 
particular medical theory should be expounded by the Locrian 
Timaeus. In any case, we must not suppose that Plato has in- 
vented an amateur pathology of his own and is teaching it dog- 
matically. He will simply be following what he regards as respect- 
able specialist authority. 

The pathology of the body leads up to the pathology of the soul 
{86^-876), and this to some regulations of physical and mental 
hygiene (87 e-god). Undesirable moral propensities are due very 
largely to physical constitutional defects ; e.g, undue propensity 
to sexual irregularities is largely of physiological origin. The 
other chief cause of “ badness " is education in bad social traditions. 
Hence Timaeus infers — ^not quite consistently with his own earlier 
insistence on personal responsibility — that those who begot and 
educated the transgressor are really more to blame than the trans- 
gressor himself. We must remember that he is, among other things, 
a medical man, and that " the profession " are prone to views of 
this kind. Plato may w^ell be treating his speaker with a certain 
touch of irony when he makes the moral theory of Timaeus a little 
inconsistent with his mental pathology. 

In laying down rules of hygiene, the supreme object we should 
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aim at is the correction of any disproportion between the body and 
the soul which animates it. This disproportion is dangerous to 
both body and soul. The soul which is too big for its “ pigmy 
body ** actually wears the body out, as we see in the case of so 
many keen political and scientific controversialists when the body 
is too robust for its soul, a man too often makes the soul dull and 
slow by ministering to the body’s clamant appetites. The rule 
should be that neither body nor soul should be exercised exclusively. 
The student must take care to attend to his physical condition, or 
he will suffer for it in soul as well as body. The best kind of 
motion ” by which to exercise the body is active muscular 
exertion, and the next best easy rhythmical passive motion, like 
swinging, riding in a carriage, being rowed on the water. The 
worst kind, which may only be resorted to in case of absolute 
necessity, is the violent production of intestinal motions by drugs 
and purges (870-89^). 

A still more important topic is the hygiene of the mind which is 
to rule and direct the movements of the body. Timaeus cannot 
relevantly enter on a systematic discussion of the principles of 
education, but he lays down the general principle that our intelli- 
gence is the divine thing in us, and the real “ guardian spirit " 
(8atV<i>v) of each of us. It has been truly said that man, whose 
divine part resides in the head, is like a tree with its root not in the 
earth, but in the sky (90^). The rule of healthy living for the soul 
is that this divine thing in us should ’’ think thoughts immortal 
and divine,” and that the merely human ” parts ” of the soul should 
” worship ” and ” tend ” it. The true ” tendance ” of any creature 
consists in providing it with its appropriate food and ** exercise ” 
qoc), and thfe ” exercise ” appropriate to the rational 
soul is thus ” the thoughts and revolutions of the whole.” The 
end of life is to correct the ” revolutions in the head ” and bring 
them once more into correspondence with the ” tunes and revolu- 
tions ” of the world-soul, in whose image they were made at first 
(90^-^?). 

The story closes with a development which should not be taken 
as seriousl}?^ as has been done by some interpreters. Timaeus, w^e 
remember, had incorporated in his narrative the old fancy that the 
first men were directly sprung from the soil. Hence his physiology 
has taken no account of the reproductive system. This, w^e are 
now told, was only wanted in the second generation, when the 
second-best of the original ” men ” came to be reborn as women. 
He gives an unmistakably playful account of the modifications 
which had to be introduced into the physiological scheme to suit 
the new situation (goe^id), and then adds more briefly that the 
lower animals in general were also derived by degeneration from 
the original human pattern, the deformation being greater or less 
as the souls which were to tenant the various bodies had fallen 
more or less short of virtue and wisdom in their first life {gid-g2b). 
Nothing is said here of the hell and purgatory of the eschatological 
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myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic. Presumably the scientific 
Pythagoreans of the middle of the fifth century regarded them as 
no more than edif5dng mythology, exactly as the author of the 
so-called Timaeus Locrus regards Timaeus* own statements about 
metamorphosis. We should pretty certainly be wrong if we took 
this part of the discourse as a serious speculation on the part of 
Plato about a possible evolution d rebours. Timaeus himself is 
probably meant to be less than half in earnest ; as in the tale of 
Aristophanes in the Symposium, we are really dealing with a playful 
imitation of the speculation of Empedocles about the “ whole- 
natured ” and doublc-sexed forms with which evolution in the 
I' period of strife ” began. What Plato himself thinks of all this 
is sufficiently indicated when we are told in the Politicus that the 
“ earth-born ” men and the “ age of Cronus ” do not belong to our 
” half of the cycle,” i.e. they belong to fairy-tale, not to history. 

Here our story epmes at last to an end. We have now told 
the whole tale of the birth of this sensible world, ” a visible living 
creature, modelled on that which is intelligible, a god displayed to 
sense ” (92c). ^ 

The Critias calls for no special consideration. Its declared 
purpose is to relate in detail the story of the defeat of the Atlantid 
kings, of which Critias had given the bare outline^ in the Timaeus. 
It remains, however, a bare fragment. Critias describes the topog- 
raphy of Attica and Athens as they were before the process of 
denudation which has reduced the country to a mere rocky skeleton 
(1096-111^), and the happy condition of the inhabitants (111^112^). 
He then gives a much longer account of the island of Atlantis and 
its kings, the descendants of the god Posidon, their institutions, 
and their wonderful engineering works {iiba-i2od), and is about 
to relate how their hearts were lifted up with pride in their wealth 
and power, and how Zeus resolved to bring them into judgment, 
when the fragment bre^iks off, just as Zeus is about to declare his 
purpose to the assembled gods. The chief things which call for 
notice are the clear-headed way in which Plato has grasped the 
effects of gradual geological dem3'lation on Attica,^ and the special 
stress he lays on the marvellous skill of the Atlantids in naval 
engineering. The description may have been inspired by a re- 
coUection of what had actually been effected at Syracuse,* but the 

^ elKuv Tov vorfTou, debs aicr9r]r6s. Tn this sentence vo-qrov must not be taken, 
against all the rules 0/ grammar, as masculine agreeing with an " understood 
9 €ov, since the word debs has not yet occurrf-d in the sentence. poqroO is 
neuter, and we must either understand from th'^ preceding or pos- 
sibly take rb voqrSv substantivally. 1 h:' v.L iroiqroG found in A is inferior to 
the Vulgate, which is also the better supported reading, as it occurs in both 
F and Y. 

* But it is said (Rivaud, Timt^e, p. 230) that much of the denudation of 
Attica ascribed by Plato to the natural cataclysm mentioned at Timaeus 2 sd 
and Critias 112a is actually tlie work of man. 

3 Plato is thinking also, perhaps, of the conversion of the Piraeus into a 
great naval harbour, but the immediate source of the description is probably 
what he had seen himself at Syracuse. 
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works ascribed to the m3rthical kings more than sustain comparison 
with the greatest achievements of Roman architects and engineers. 
The whole account illustrates Plato's exceptional knowledge of the 
technical arts and his high estimate of their possibilities. We may 
be sure that, if the story had been completed, one of its main points 
would have been the triumph of patriotism and sound moral over 
technical skill. 

The conception of the " purpose of Zeus " seems to be an echo 
from epic poetry. It is hardly a mere accident that the last com- 
plete sentence of the fragment recalls the version of the Trojan story 
given in the Cypria, where the origin of the great war is traced to 
the plan of Zeus for the prevention of bver-population. There may 
be some significance in the fact that Zeus is said to summon the 
divine council to his most honourable abode '' in the centre of the 
universe.^ Since one of the names given by those Pythagoreans 
who believed in a " central fire " to this luminary was Atos </ivAaKiJ, 
this looks as though Critias meant to hint at that astronomical 
doctrine. Timaeus, as we have seen, makes the ” centre " empty. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LAWS AND EFINOMIS 

T he Laws is not only the longest of all Plato's writings : 
it also contains his latest and ripest thought on the subjects 
which he had all through his life most at heart — ethics, educa- 
tion, and jurisprudence. Plato's services to the theory of educa- 
tion, in particular, have usually been grossly .inderrated, from an 
inexcusable neglect of the very thorough treatment given to it in 
what he probably himself regarded as his most important work. 
His theology, again, has often been misconceived in modern times, 
because the tenth book of the Laws is the only place in his works 
where it is systematically expounded. This neglect of so noble a 
work is perhaps to be explained by two considerations. In one 
respect the Laws makes a greater demand on the reader than any 
other Platonic writing. The dramatic element is reduced to a 
minimum ; if one does not care for the subjf'Ct-matter of the book, 
there is little in its manner to attract. To all intents and purposes, 
the work is a monologue, interrupted only by formulae of assent 
or requests for further explanation. l^Tirther, the purpose of the 
whole is severely practical, and will not appeal to a reader who cares 
more for metaphysics and science than for morals and politics. 
More than any other work of Plato, the Laws stands in direct rela- 
tion to the political life of the age in which it was composed and is 
meant to satisfy a pressLxg felt need. 

In the last twenty years of Plato’s life it was becoming more and 
more obvious that the old city-states which had been the centres of 
Hellenic spiritual life had had thJr day. Athens herself had be- 
come a second-rate power ever since the collapse of the great Syra- 
cusan expedition, as Plato knew only too well. Sparta, to whom 
the hegemony had passed at the end of the Decelean war, had proved 
wholly unfitted for such a post, and had been crushed, in a way 
from which she never recovered, by the brilliant successes of 
Epaminondas, which made Thebes for a few years a power of the 
first order. Meanwhile the very existence of Hellenic civilization 
was endangered by the encroachments of Persia in the East and 
Carthage in the West. It was clear that if civilization of the Hellenic 
type was to hold its own, none of the older city-states was in a c6ndi- 
tion to become its centre. We know now that the historical solu- 
tion of the problem was to be provided by the rise of the Mace- 
donian monarchy and the achievements of Philip and Alexander, 
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But the work of Philip was only in the beginning in Plato's last 
years ; his appearance south of Thermopylae as the ally of Thebes 
against Phocis, the first manifest sign that a new power had 
succeeded to the hegemony of the Hellenic states, did not take place 
until the year after Plato's death. In the meantime, the most 
striking feature of the situation was the founding of new cities 
or the revival of old ones, Epaminondas' foundation of Megalo- 
polis as a centre for Arcadia is a good example of the one process, 
his restoration of Messene an equally good example of the other ; 
and it is pertinent to remember that, according to Greek ideas, the 
first thing to be done in such a situation was to provide the new or 
revived community with a complete constitution and fundamental 
law. It was naturally the practice to call in the aid of experts in 

politics " as advisers in the task. In the fifth century, Pericles 
had employed Protagoras in this way, to give advice on the laws 
to be made for Thurii ; in the fourth, the Academy was constantly 
being asked, as a recognized society of experts in jurisprudence, to 
do the same sort of work. Plato himself is said to have been re- 
quested to legislate for Megalopolis, and, though he declined, work 
of the same kind was done by his associates for many foundations^ 
Hence it was eminently desirable that men contemplating the 
probability of being called on to '' legislate," should be provided 
with an example of the way in which the work should be gone about, 
and the Laws is meant to furnish just such an example. The 
assumed situation is that a new city is to be founded, and that an 
Athenian is invited to lend his assistance in the work. The partic- 
ular situation assumed, of a city to be founded in Crete on the site 
of a prehistoric town, is presumably fictitious, especially if, as 
Wilamowitz has asserted, the topographical details show that Plato 
was not really acquainted with actual Cretan conditions ; a 
fictitious situation will serve as well as a real one to illustrate the 
principles which have to be enforced. 

The date of composition of the work cannot be very precisely 
fixed. But we may readily fix a terminus a quo. One of the chief 
principles on which Plato insists is that the legislator has not really 
done his work when he has merely enunciated an enactment and 
provided it with a “ sanction " in the form of a penalty for non- 
observance. This is like the method of an empiric " slave " doctor, 
treating other slaves ; he merely orders a prescription to be followed 
under the threat of consequences if it is neglected. A great physician 
treating an intelligent freeman tries to enlist his patient in the 
work of the cure by explaining to him the principles on which the 
treatment rests. In the same way, a legislator should try to enlist 

1 See the list of active “ law-givers among Plato's pupils in Plutarch 
(Adv. Colotem, ii2bc~-d), ** Plato sent Aristonymus to the Arcadians, Phormio 
to Elis. Menedemus to Pyrrha. Eudoxus and Aristotle wrote laws for Cnidus 
and Stagirus. Alexander asked Xenocrates for advice about kingship; the 
man who was sent to Alexander by the Greek inhabitants of Asia and did most 
to incite him to undertake his w.ar on the barbarians was Delius of Ephesus, 
an associate of Plato.'* Cf. D.L. iii., 23, for the request from Megalopolis. 
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the sympathies of decent men on the side of the law by prefixing 
to his whole legislation and to the several main divisions of it 
“proems” or “ preambles ” explaining the aims of the legislation 
and the reasons why its enactments are what they are, and why the 
penalties for transgression are what they are {Laws 719^-7220:). Now 
in hpistle hi. 316a, Plato refers to himself as liaving been occupied 
with Dionysius at Syracuse upon “ preludes ” or “ preambles “ to 
the laws to be given to the cities they were proposing to form into a 
constitutional monarchy. Thus we may reasonably infer that the 
conception of legislation characteristic of the Laxvs was suggested 
by Plato's personal experience of the Syracusan situation. The 
occasion to which Epistle iii. refers is probably that of Plato’s last 
visit to Syracuse in 361/60, though it may conceivably be that of 
the visit of 367/6. In either case, it is unlikely that Plato would 
have the leisure to plan a work of the scope of our Laws before 360, 
when his direct connexion with the affairs of Syracuse was over. 
Such a work would necessarily involve a great deal of thought and 
time and may well have occupied Plato m()re or less continuously 
for the remaining years of his life, though the one actual allusion to 
a datcable event seems to be the mention (638ft) of a victory of 
Dionysius II over the Locrians, probably to be assigned to the 
year 356. ^ 

The personnel of the dialogue, if we can call it one, is exceedingly 
simple. There are three characters — an Athenian, left anonymous, 
who is the main speaker, and two minor characters, Megillus, a 
Spartan, and Clinias, a Cretan. All of them are old men ; of the 
Athenian we learn that he has astronomical and mathematical 
knowledge, is regarded by the others as a highly suitable person 
to give advice on matters of jurisprudence and political science, and 
that he has had personal experience of association with a ** tyrant ” 
(711a). Thus his intellectual qualifications are those of a member 
of the Academy, and his personal experiences are modelled on 
Plato’s own, and to that xleiit we may fairly take him as standing 
for Plato, though we have no reason to suppose that he is drawn 
with any deliberate intention of self-portraiture. All we learn of 
the others is that the Spartan beli>*.gs to a family in which the office 
of proxenus of Athens is hereditary, and that the (.retan is connected 
by blood with the famous rnedicinc-man E]fimcmdes (642ft, d). 
This is meant to account for the unusual readiness of both to learn 
from an Athenian. When the work opens we find the three old 
men engaged in a general conversation about the merits and purpose 
of the institutions of the traditional legislators of Sparta and 
Cnossus, Lycurgus and Minos. They propose to continue their 
conversation as they walk to the ca^'e of Dicte, the legendary birth- 
place of Zeus. The full situation is only disclosed at the end of the 
third book {yo2b-d). It then appears that the Cretans have re^ 
solved to resettle the site of a decayed city ; the making of the 
necessary arrangements has been left to the citizens of Cnossus, 
who have devolved it upon a commission of ten. Clinias, the head 
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of this commission, proposes to take the Athenian and Spartan into 
consultation as advisers about the legislation and the constitution 
generally. We have already incidentally heard that the time of 
the year is midsummer, so that the long day will suffice for a full 
discussion. 

The argument of the first three books may be regarded as 
introductory. Plato winds his way very gradually into his subject, 
advancing almost imperceptibly from a problem of ethics, through 
educational theory, to the consideration of strictly political and 
juristic matter, and does not reveal his full purpose until the pre- 
paratory positions have been thoroughly secured. This method is 
very characteristic, and it is unfortunate that some modern readers 
should have appreciated it so little as to speculate about the possi- 
bility that the whole arrangement is due to the piecing together of 
disconnected papers by an editor. I trust that the brief analysis 
which follows will reveal the real march of the argument as far too 
carefully studied to be the result of a well-me&nt blunder. 

(Book I.) What is the central purpose of the institutions of 
Lycurgus and Minos ? The Spartan and Cretan agree that their 
law-givers have discovered the fundamental truth that, under all 
disguises, the brute hard fact about the life of a city is that it is a 
war to the knife with all rivals ; almost in Hobbes's phrase, 
independent cities are in a state of nature towards one another, and 
the state of nature is a state of real but undeclared war [nokeiio^ 
aK^pvKTo<;), Hence the supreme good for a city is victory in this 
unremitting warfare, and the business of a citizen is to be, before 
everything, a combatant. All the institutions of Sparta and Crete 
are therefore rightly directed towards producing the one great 
virtue, efficiency in warfare, av 8 p€La, valour. The Athenian dissents 
entirely from this ethic of warfare. The supreme victory for any 
community or any man is not victory over the foe without, but 
victory over self^ that is, the conquest of the worser elements in 
the community or the individual soul by the better. And this 
victory is not complete when the better elements coerce or expel 
the worse ; it is only complete when subjugation is followed by 
reconciliation and harmony. Peace, not war, between the com- 
ponents of community or individual soul is the best state ; it is 
with a view to peace that a good legislator must make his enact- 
ments. From tills point of view, wisdom, sophrosyne, justice, are 
the supreme virtues ; mere martial valour will rank only fourth 
(631c). Now when we consider the Spartan system of training we 
see that all its peculiarities — ^the common meals of coarse fare, the 
bodily exercises and hunting, and the rough discipline in general 
— aim only at fostering the one virtue we have just ranked lowest 
among the four of the familiar quadrilateral. And, what is more, 
they aim at teaching only the easier and less valuable half of the 
one virtue. 

True manliness " or valour does not consist simply in the 
power to face danger, pain, and weariness ; it means also being able 
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to face the seductions of pleasure without giving in to them> and 
this is the finer half of the virtue and the harder to learn. But 
Megillus himself cannot point to any training provided by the 
Spartan system in this part of valour (634^). The explanation is 
that the only way to learn to get the better of temptation is to be 
rnade to face it and overcome it. The Spartans act on this prin- 
ciple when they teach the young to face peril and pain bravely by 
exposing them to them. They avoid making them learn to face 
and overcome the seductions of pleasure. Indeed, the perverse 
sexual practices which are fostered by the “ barrack-room ” life 
of Sparta have given her a universal bad name (636^) no less than 
the relaxed manners of her women (637c). 

A chance temark of Megillus in reply to these criticisms provides 
the material for the rest of the discussion of Book I. He regards it 
as highly creditable to Sparta that its pleasures are so few ; a wine- 
party, for example, is jm unheard-of thing (637.7). This leads the 
Athenian into a long discussion of the practice of fiiOrj, the convivial 
use of wine. (As a mere drink with meals wine was us('d sparingly 
at Sparta, as everywhere else in Greece, for the simple reason that 
the water is bad.) Some communities wholly prohibit the practice, 
others allow anyone who pleases to indulge in it^as much as he 
pleases and whenever he likes. Both, the Athenian thinks, are 
mistaken. A Spartan may urge that the Spartans beat the “ wet " 
forces in the field whenever they meet them, but we cannot generalize 
by enumeration from a few instances. The issue of numberless 
engagements goes unrecorded, and we can point to examples on 
the other side, such as the victory of the toping Syracusans over 
the abstemious Locrians. If we are to judge of wine-drinking or 
any other practice we must sec what can be made of it under proper 
regulation. Now under two important conditions — {a) that the 
party is presided over by a sober man who is not himself giving way 
to the merriment, and (b) ^hat this president is a man of more years 
and experience than the rest of the party— such a gathering might 
have valuable social uses. In vino veritas is true in the sense that 
when a man is warmed with wane, he shows himself for what he is 
without disguise. He blurts out thrmghts which he would normally 
keep to himself, and exhibits tempers he would normally hide. If 
there were a drug which would gradually produce groundless fear 
and apprehension, as there is not, it would enable us to make a very 
safe and easy test of a man's courage. We could make him take 
deeper and deeper draughts of it, and watch his success in mastering 
his pathological alarms. We should thus be able to do without 
risk what, in fact, we can only do by exposing a man to actual risk, 
distinguish the more from the less valiant. Wine does give us 
such a test of a man's sophrosyne. We can see who forgets himself 
least and keeps his modesty best under the artificial removal of 
restraints produced by the wine-cup, and, if the party is rightly 
conducted, there is no danger that the application of the test will 
have serious consequences ; the subject will be a little noisy and 
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silly for the time, and that is all. It is much better to learn a man's 
weakness from such a slight exposure than to have to discover it 
from his exposure to a grave temptation to unlawful love or the like. 
The practice might thus be of great value to the magistrate who 
wants to know what citizens he can safely trust to come well out 
of positions where there is opportunity for gratifying the desire for 
unrighteous pleasures. And to the members of the party, of course, 
learning to drink their wine like gentlemen " does afford a very 
real drill in learning to say " no " at the right time. On these 
grounds the Athenian advocates the strictly regulated permission 
to drink wine convivially. If there is to be no regulation of such 
parties, he would like to see wine absolutely prohibited to the young 
of both sexes, soldiers in the field, servants, magistrates during 
their tenure of office, sea-captains, jurymen and counsellors when 
acting in that capacity, and “ any person immediately contemplating 
the procreation of children " (674fl-&). No^oubt the main reason 
for the discussion is that it serves to illustrate the greai principles 
that the better half of valour is mastery over one's desires, and that 
the true way to master temptation is to stand up to it, not to make 
its occurrence artificially impossible. 

(Book 11.) The sentence just quoted does not occur until the 
end of the second book, but before we reach it, Plato has ingeniously 
made the problem of the right use of wine lead up to that of the use 
of music and poetry as a vehicle of early moral education. There 
is still a further valuable social service which may be derived from 
a proper use of wine, but before we can say what this service is, 
we must ask the question what right education is. To answer this, 
we reflect that a child'^ first experience in life is acquaintance with 
pleasure and pain (653^), and that an education in character begins 
with learning to feel pleasure and pain about the right things 
[ibid, b). To understand how this education is to be got, we consider 
that a young creature cannot keep still ; it is always jumping and 
shouting {ibid. d). In man, by the gift of God, these boundings and 
shoutings can be transformed into tuneful and rhythmical singing 
and dancing, and it is with this transformation that education 
begins (654a). Thus, by a liberal interpretation, the whole of the 
early moral training of the young, which is to begin as soon as they 
are sensible to melody and rhythm, can be brought under the rubric 
of education in the “ choric " art, the art of song accompanied by 
the lyre and by the movements of an appropriate ballet d' action. 
The connexion of the discussion with the previous problem of the 
right use of wine is effected by a playful artifice very characteristic 
of Plato. It is at first assumed that, since the community as a 
whole must take its part in the worship of the Muses, there will be 
three choirs at our musical festivals — one of the boys and girls, a 
second of the younger, and a third of the older, men. But old men 
who are " stiff in the joints " and past the feelings of frolic will 
naturally not find it easy to recapture the youthful spirit of gaiety 
wliich will make it natural for them to sing and dance before a 
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public audience. If they do not enter thoroughly into the spirit 
of the thing, there will be an awkwardness and constraint about 
their contribution which is specially out of place in a festival of 
the deities of graceful achievement. The concession to them of a 
proper use of wine would provide just the requisite means of recover- 
ing for the time the abandon of youth, and would be appropriate, 
when we remember that Dionysus, one of the gods who are patrons 
of song and dance, is also the giver of wine. As the argument 
develops, we discover that we are not to take the description of the 
functions of this “ choir of Dionysus quite literally. What they 
are really to do is to select the words and music for the songs of 
younger persons. They are, in fact, to be compilers of the official 
anthology, and the use of wine is to assist them in this task. The 
besetting fault of compilers of anthologies for the young is that 
the}'” make their selections much too “ grown-up.*' The middle- 
aged compiler's taste is not a safe guide. PlaJo thinks that if he 
came to his work warmed with a few glasses of a generous wine, he 
would be more likely to escape this commonly recognized danger 
and to make a wiser selection. 

The details of the book cannot be discussed here, but it should 
be noted that while the treatment pioceeds on the same main 
principles as those laid down for the employment ‘^of music in the 
schoolroom in Republic iii., the whole discussion is much richer in 
psychological insight ; no account of Plato's views about the moral 
influence of music on character can possibly afford to neglect 
Laws ii., though many professed accounts commit the fault. For 
the general theory of moral education, the most significant utter- 
ances are the declaration, emphatically commended by Aristotle, 
that the whole problem is to teach the young to feel pleasure and 
pain " rightly (6536) and that " rightly " means “ in accord with 
the rightly uttered discourse of the law " (659^» 
vojjiov Xoyoy opOov ^ipyj /mti ov) a sentence which seems to be the 
source from which the k^xpression opObs \6yos has got into the 
Ethics of Aristotle. We may also note the vigour of the protest 
against the view that ** the tastes r*f the audience " are the standard 
of excellence in art ( 6 s^e- 6 sqc), and the allusion to the example of 
Egypt as proof that it is possible to establish permanent canons of 
aesthetic taste (656^?, r).* 

With Book III., we enter on the main problem of political science, 
what a '' city " is, and how it arises. To illustrate the way in 

^ 1 he whole sentence should be familiar to every one who wants to appreci- 
ate Plato's educational theory; "education (jruiSefo) is the drawing and 
guiding (oXiC)} re Kal dytjyv) oi children towards the discourse rightly uttered 
by the law and assented to as truly right Ly the best and oldest men, on the 
strength of their experience." I'he tmmediaU point is that sound musical 
education must accustom the young from the first to enjoy what is really 
good, so that " young and old alike " have the some tastes in music. 

■ Note that Plato does not, as is often said, express any approval of the 
actual " stereotyped " Egyptian art. He merely appeals to the fact that 
Egyptian art has remained stationary as a proof that permanent standards 
are possible. 

16 
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which historical development of institutions is conditioned, we 
imagine what would happen if a natural cataclysm destroyed the 
whole of a community with the exception of a few shepherds and 
goat-herds who escaped by the very fact that they occupied a re- 
mote and inaccessible position. They would be the rudest members 
of their society, and thus all the arts of civilization would be 
temporarily lost. It would be only very gradually that the chief 
industrial arts and the arts of letters would be recovered The 
survivors would at first live in isolated family groups in out-of-the- 
way places, with little or no means of intercommunication, and 
hardly any implements of industry. In the main, when they began 
to recover communication with one another, they would live, after 
the fashion of nomads, on the produce of their herds, without 
accumulating “ portable property," and hence without strife and 
greed (6yga-e). Their rule of life w^ould be " patriarchal," each 
head of a house making regulations for his own household, as 
Homer has correctly assumed in his account of the pastoral Cyclopes 
(680^). 

In course of time, men would pass from this " nomad life " to 
agriculture, and the inhabiting of some sort of " city." These 
settlements would naturally be made first of all in the uplands, and 
agriculture would bring along with it the first rude attempts at 
" enclosures " (68ia). For defence against dangers, families would 
coalesce in large " houses " (like the " long houses " of the North 
American Indians). This would, in time, lead to an Ausgleich 
of rules of life. The " large house " would develop a rule of life 
out of the various rules each family group brought with it into the 
settlement, and we might call this the first rude beginning of legisla- 
tion {ibid. b-c). So we^hould find the first beginnings of sovereignty 
at the same stage in the appearance of a sort of "aristocracy" of 
headmen, who see that the rule of life is duly observed {6Sid). 
When the memory of the cataclysm had sufficiently died out, a 
further step would be taken. Men would venture to come down 
into the plains and build cities on a larger scale, like Homer's 
Ilios {682a). With this development we find ourselves in an age of 
rich and powerful monarchs who can engage in serious hostilities. 
(It will be noted with how sure an eye Plato discerns the general 
character of the Greek " Middle Ages," as they are depicted for us 
in the Iliad, which he rightly regards as historical in its representa- 
tion of the old days of " chivalry.") 

The tradition^ story of the disasters of the return from Troy 
and of the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese also has a lesson 
for us. The nairative of the conflicts between the returning warriors 
and the new generation, and of the Dorian invasion, throw light 
on the way in which a "world-war" changes the face of history 
{682d ff.). The main point, made at considerable length, is that 
the Dorian invaders, if they had only been wise in their genera- 
tion, had the opportunity of establishing a State which could have 
held its own against all the Oriental monarchies, since they found 
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themselves in occupation of a new territory, had no ancient tradi- 
tions or vested interests to hamper them, and so had a free hand foi* 
legislation. 1 hey must have misused their opportimity, for, though 
tradition says that they set up a federation of three States — Sparta, 
Argos, Messene — pledged to mutual support, two of the three were in 
course of time reduced to subjection or impotence by the third, 
and it is only in part, and in the one city of Sparta, that the old 
rule of life, which dates from the conquest and was, in fact, dictated 
by the position of the Dorians as invaders in the midst of an alien 
and hostile population, has lasted on. The great mistake made at 
the conquest was that, though the three kingdoms tried to ensure 
the permanency of their institutions by a compact that if any attempt 
at innovation was made in any one of the three States, the other 
two would help to suppress it, they did not understand the all- 
important principle that (bqic-^f) the permanent well-being of any 
State demands the division of the sovereign power between several 
parties. Concentration of the plenitude of sovereignty in the 
same hands is fatal. If Sparta has retained much of the old in- 
stitutions it is because the “ division of power has preserved her. 
Providence gave an opening for this, when circumstances led to 
the division of the kingship between two houses ; the wisdom of 
an ancient statesman — this certainly means Lycurgus — carried the 
principle further, by dividing sovereignty between the kings and 
the yepovcria ; the process was afterwards completed by the in- 
stitution of the ephors. Hence the Spartan constitution is, as 
Plato holds that a stable constitution always ought to be, a mixed 
one (691 ^692^). 

We learn the same lesson from the history of Persia and that of 
Athens. The principle is that, in the last resort, there are two 
" matrices of constitutions — personal rule (monarchy), and 
democracy (popular rule, 693^/). In a sound constitution both 
need to be blended. This was the case with the Persians under 
Cyrus, as well as with tiie Athenians of the same time. But in 
Persia, the element of popular control has disappeared, and govern- 
ment has become capricious autocracy, with the result that Persia 
is now only formidable on “papet/' since there is no real loyalty 
in the subject. At Athens, respect for personal character and 
authority has been lost in a complete reign of the mob. The cause, 
in both cases, lias been the same, ignorance of the true principles 
of education. Since the great Darius, every Persian prince has 
been “ born in the purple " and brought up by women and eunuchs, 
who ruin him by gratifying all his caprices. At Athens, the mis- 
chief began when the uneducated L amed to think their own opinion 
about music and drama as good as that of the educated, and the 
same delusion soon spread to political matters ; the Athens of to- 
day is not really a “ democracy " but a “ theatrocracy ” of ignorant 
sensation-lovers (694^-70 1^^). In Persia, no one is taught how to 
command, and in Athens no one learns how to obey. The lesson 
of history’ for the intending legislator is thus that every wholesome 
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government must rest on a " division of sovereignty " ; it must 
combine the “ popular " element with something of personal 
authority/' or, as Plato puts it, must unite “ monarchy " and “ free- 
dom." There must be somewhere a seat of authority, but authority 
must not degenerate into regimentation ; there must be 
the freedom of the individual, but not a freedom which is anarchical. 

It is a good corrective to some popular misconceptions of Plato, 
to note the judicious way in which he employs poetry and tradition 
as the basis for his tentative reconstruction of pre-history, and the 
moderation and sobriety of the lessons he draws from history. In 
the main, his conception of the stages by which men pass through 
the nomad to the agricultural stiite, and from the life of the 
family group to that of the "city," agrees with Aristotle's, 
and I might suggest that the well-known account of the " house- 
hold " and " village " as the precursors of the " city " in the Politics 
is consciously inspired by the more detailed picture of Laws hi. 
In one respect, Plato is more " modern " Than Aristotle or any 
other ancient ; he, like ourselves, has a vivid sense of the enormous 
lapses of time and the numerous changes which must have gone to 
the making of society before our records begin. Alone among the 
Greeks, he has a genuine sense of the recency of the "historical" 
period of human life, and the importance of pre-history. For the 
theory of politics, the great feature of the book is the clear and 
definite enunciation of the principle of the " division of sovereign 
power." Lord Acton once wrote, improving on Dr. Johnson, that 
the first Whig was not the devil, but St. Thomas. It might be 
even truer to say, neither St. Thomas nor the devil, but Plato. 

The third book of the Laws ends with the statement that Clinias 
and his friend are acKially engaged in a visit to the site of the 
proposed new city, and an invitation to the Athenian to assist them 
by continuing his discourse on legislation as they walk. In Book IV. 
Plato proceeds at once to give us a lesson in practical constitution- 
making. The very first requisite is to be well informed about the 
topography, climate, economic resources of the State for which we 
are to legislate, and the character of its inhabitants. The constitution 
and legislation must, of course, be adapted to all these conditions ; 
Plato is no builder of Utopias, but an extremely practical thinker. 
In the present case, he assumes that the territory of the imagined 
city is varied : it contains arable, pasture, woodland, and the like, 
in reasonable quantity, but it is not extremely fertile. In situation, 
the city is some miles from the sea, though there is a spot in its 
territory which would make a good harbour. It has no very near 
neighbours. These conditions are assumed, because without them 
some of the features Plato regards as most desirable in national life 
could not be secured. He wants his territory to be varied in order 
that it may be as nearly as possible self-supporting and independent 
of imports ; he wants it not to be over-fertile, mainly in order to 
exclude the rise of production for the foreign market, and for much 
the same reasons he is glad that it should not have easy access to 
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the sea the great highway of commerce. His obiection is to the 
mnux 01 large bodies of aliens engaged in trade, whose presence 
would be a menace to the stability of national traditions of life. 
(There is to be no Pciraeeus.) And he wants to exclude a big export 
trade also, because he does not wish the spirit of the community to 
be commercialized. .‘\ further danger is that, as in the case of 
Athens herself, the development of a sea-borne commerce will lead 
to the growth of a navy, and with it to the growth of aggressive 
" imperialism,*' This explains the motive for the lon^ passage in 
which it is argued that, contrary to the general opinion, the rise 
of Athens as a sea- power has been her chief misfortune (yo^d-yoyd). 
This was also the opinion of Isocrates, and seems to be true, in spite 
of the customary glorification of Themistocles and Pericles. It was 
the spirit of cornmercialistic imperialism which led directly to the 
attempt of Alcibiades and his admirers to create an Athenian 
empire in the western Mediterranean, and it was this adventure 
which iiTetrievably ruined the Periclean democracy.^ The history 
of Athens explains why Plato wishes a morally healthy society to 
be agrarian rather than industrial, just as Ruskin, Carlyle, and 
Morris all wished the same thing for England. The composition 
of the prospective inhabitants by invitation of settlers from all 
over Crete and from the Peloponnese is intended to provide another 
advantage. As the citizens come from different quarters, they 
will have different original traditions, and this will mean that a 
legislator will not have the same dead weight of unintelligent 
conservatism to contend against {yoSd), 

Now what would be the most favourable opportunity for the 
creation of a thoroughly sound sj^stem of laws and institutions ? 
Though the remark seems paradoxical, the best chance would be 
offered by the co-operation of a thoroughly wise statesman with a 
** tyrant,'* but the tyrant would have to be young, intelligent, and 
endowed with unusual moral nobility (709^). The thought is that 
in this case the statesman would have the freest hand. He would 
neea only to convert the autocrat to his plans, and the rest of 
society would follow suit, partly f om loy^ty, partly because the 
autocrat has the requisite force to constrain the malcontent. He 
must be young as well as intelligent, of course, if he is to be won to 
such an undertaking : an older man would be less easily impressed. 
He must have moral nobility, because he will be called on to sacri- 
fice his own position as autocrat, if the combination of authority 
with freedom " is to be effected. It is improbable that there 
should ever be such a conjuncture as the association in one age and 
place of a supreme statesman with a \> ung autocrat of such unusual 
qualifications, but we cannot say that the thing is impossible (yiid). 
So we may imagine that the condition has been realized and proceed 

* Of course it was not the fault of the Athenians that they were a naval 
power. 1 hey had to be one, just because, like ourselves, they needed to import 
their wheat. But the necessity of possessing a powerful fleet inevitably led 
to the temptation to use it for purposes of selfish aggrandizement. 
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to consider what institutions the statesman with such a force at 
his disposal would be likely to recommend.^ 

If a man with a genius for statesmanship ever got this favourable 
opportunity of carrying his conceptions out in practice, he would, 
in accord with the principles already laid down, take care not to 
establish an '' unmixed constitution of any of the three types 
familiar in the Greek world. That would be to create a sovereignty 
of a favoured person or class over a subject class or classes. In a 
true “ constitution " the sovereign is not class-interest, but God, 
and the voice by which God makes His commands known is the 
law. Hence the fundamental principle of good government is 
that the sovereign shall be not a person or a class, but impersonal 
law (713^). In such a society the posts of authority will be awarded 
for superiority not in birth, or wealth, or strength, but in whole- 
hearted service to law. Its point of honour will be loyalty to the 
laws. The Athenian accordingly imagines himself to be in the 
position of a legislator speaking in the presence of the whole body 
of intending citizens, and proceeds to begin an address to them on 
the majesty of law (715^-718^) ; the opening words of this speech 
are, perhaps, the one text quoted more frequently than any 
other by the Platonists of later antiquity. God etem^ly pursues 
the “ even tenour of his way,'' and Justice attends Him ; he who 
would be happy must follow in their train with a " humbled and 
disciplined *’ spirit (rairciFos koX Kcicocr/xiy/xci'o?). To follow God 
means to be like God, who is the true measure of all things " (716c). 
We are like God so far as we follow the life of right measure. 

In the life of measure reverence [n^yj) must be meted out to its 
various recipients in the right order, first to the gods of the upper 
world and our city, neitt to those of the underworld, then to " spirits 
and heroes,*' then to ancestors and dead parents, and last to our 
living parents ; in honouring these last, we must remember that to 
support them with our substance is the least office, to minister to 
them with our bodies something more, to give them the affection 
and devotion of the soul the great thing. We cannot do too much 
for them while we have them with us ; when they die, the most 
modest funeral is the most decent and honourable. At this point 
the discourse on the duties of life breaks off, to be resumed again 
in the following book. The reason for the interruption is that the 
speaker recollects that there are two possible types of law, a brief 
one and a longer. The brief type of law is that in common vogue. 
It consists of a command or prohibition accompanied by a 
“ sanction " in the form of a penalty threatened for non-compliance. 

* Why dorfS not Plato suggest that the supremely wise statesman should 
himself be bom heir to the throne ? Presumably because wisdom in states- 
manship only comes with years and experience. But an experienced monarch 
of advanced years would have neither the enthusiasm nor the entire freedom 
from self-interest demanded of the autocrat who is to employ his position to 
suppress himself. Hence the wisdom must be that of a man who has not to 
struggle with the insidious temptations of self-interest, the enthusiasm that of 
a man who has not lost the first flush of youth. 
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The wise legislator will not, however, wish to overawe the subject 
into obedience by mere threats. He would prefer to enlist the 
feelings of the subjects in favour of his regulations as far as he can, 
leaving only the worst kind of citizen to be merely coerced. If we 
look at the practice of physicians of the body, we shall see that 
there are two types among them. There are the mere empirics, 
usually themselves slaves with slaves for their patients, who give a 
prescription magisterially with a threat that things will go ill with 
the patient if he disregards it. There are the eminent physicians, 
educated men with educated men for their patients ; they explain 
to the patient the nature of their treatment and the purpose of 
their regulations and do all they can to get him to help in effecting 
the cure. It is their method the legislator should adopt. He 
should therefore prefix to his whole legislation and to the principal 
sections of it preambles explaining the purpose of his regulations 
and the reasons why such-and-such penalties an proper for neglect 
of them, and so win tlie sympathies of the society for whom he 
legislates (719^-720^?). Thus, in enacting that a man shall marry 
before he reaches a given age or be subject to line or loss of civil 
rights (art/u-ta), he would dwell on the reason for the law, namely, 
that it aims at securing such immortality as is possible for the race,^ 
and the reason for selecting just this sanction,"' nhmely, that the 
man who shirks the duty to save himself expense shall be visited 
in his pocket, and that the man who has done nothing to leave a 
younger generation behind him shall not share in the honours we 
expect to be shown by the younger generation to their parents 
{y2ia-d). We may therefore regard the interrupted discourse on 
the beings entitled to reverence and the respective degrees in which 
they are entitled to it, as the opening of a general preamble to our 
whole legislation. 

Book V. in its opening pages contains the continuation of the 
great preamble (726-734^^). From reverence to parents, wc proceed 
to the reverence or respect due to ourselves and our fellows. The 
rule of self-reverence is that the soul is more than the body and the 
body than possessions. A man must prize his soul more than his 
body and his body more than hi:, goods.'* We dishonour our 
own soul when we put bodily vigour and health or power or riches 
before wisdom and virtue, or when we gratify unworthy caprice 
or passion. We dishonour the body when we prefer wealth to 
health. Plato's view is that extraordinary beauty or robustness 
or wealth are bad for the soul, generally speaking, no less than 
extraordinary ugliness, deformity, ill-health, penury. The first 
breeds vanity, the second gross I ’sts, the third idleness and 
luxurj-. In respect of advantages both of body and of fortune, 

1 This thought, which had already appeared in the Symposium, has no 
oearing on the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. It is the man — the 
complex of soul and body — of whom Plato says that survival in his descend- 
ants^ is the nearest approximation he can make to deathlessness. 1 he ypvxh 
divorced from the body is not but just a ' spirit. 
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the middle condition is preferable to an extreme. The main rules 
for right relations with others are that (i) in our relations with 
friends and fellow-citizens, we should rate the benefits we receive 
from them at a higher rate than they themselves do, the services 
we render them at a lower ; (2) in relations to the alien, especially 
to the suppliant, we ought to be specially careful to be on our 
best behaviour, for nothing is so odious to man and God as taking 
advantage of those who are defenceless (726-730^). 

Next follows an exhortation as to the spirit in which a man 
should conduct himself in matters where the law can lay down 
no specific commands or prohibitions. The supreme demand on a 
man is for aXi^Oeia genuineness ") in all the relations of life — in 
fact, for “ loyalty.” A man who is not ” true and loyal ” is wholly 
untrustworthy ; want of loyalty makes friendship and all the 
happiness of life impossible. We must lay it down that in this, 
and in all points of virtue, it is good to practise them yourself, 
better to go further and to bring the misdeeds of others to the 
knowledge of the authorities, best of all, actually to assist them in 
chastising the misdoer. We must add that rivalry in goodness of 
all kinds is the one form of emulation we should encourage in all 
cur citizens, as it is the one kind of rivalry which aims not at en- 
grossing a good to one's self, but at communicating it as widely as 
possible. To the faults of others a good man should be merciful, 
whenever they are remediable, since he knows that ” no one is bad 
on purpose ” ; he will only let his anger have its course with the 
incorrigible. A man must beware, too, of the deadly fault of im- 
proper partiality to one's self. And he must repress all tendency 
to unrestrained emotionalism (7266-732^). 

Wc must not forgetr'that it is men, not gods, whom we are trying 
to enlist on the side of virtue. We must therefore make allowance 
for the universal human desire for a pleasant existence. We cannot 
expect men regularly to choose the noble life unless they are per- 
suaded that it is also the pleasant. Its nobility has already been 
argued ; Plato now proceeds to contend that, even by the rules of a 
Hedonic calculus, if you only state the rules correctly and work 
the sum right, the morally best life will be found to be also the 
pleasantest. I'he rules are that we wish to have pleasure, and 
not to have pain ; we do not wish for a neutral condition, but we 
prefer it to pain. We choose a pain attended by an overbalance of 
pleasure, and refuse a pleasure attended by an overbalance of pain ; 
to an exact balance of pleasure and pain we are indifferent. Wc 
have to take into account as ” dimensions ” of pleasure and pain 
” number ” and ” size ” — i.e. frequency and duration and intensity. 
We wish to have a life in which, when attention has been given to all 
these ” dimensions,” the balance works out on the side of pleasure ; 
not to have one in which the balance is on the side of pain. The 
life in which the balance is zero is preferable to that in which there 
is a balance of pain. If we consider four pairs of lives, correspond- 
ing to the four currently recognized virtues and their contrary 
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vices — the life of the temperate and that of the profligate, the life 
of the wise man and that of the fool, the life of the brave man and 
that of the coward, the morally " healthy " and the morally 
** morbid ” life — ^we find that in the first member of each pair there 
is less excitement than in the second ; the pleasures and pains are 
both less intense, but at the same time these pleasures are more 
frequent and more lasting than the pains, whereas, in the second 
members of the pairs, the pains are more numerous and lasting 
than the pleasures. Thus, in each case, the balance is on the side 
of pleasure in the first member of the pair, on the side of pain in the 
second. This is Plato's proof that, if the calculation is fairly 
worked, the better life proves to be also the pleasanter. Its moral 
superiority, we must remember, is not identified with nor inferred 
from its greater pleasantness, but is taken to have been already 
established independently (732e-y2^e). This brings us to the end 
of our general prelude* to the legislation. 

There is still one more matter to be dealt with before proceeding 
to the legislation in detail — the creation of the necessary magis- 
tracies. The magistrates are, so to say, the warp, the rest of the 
citizens the woof, of the fabric we have to weave. The warp must 
have the stronger and tougher constitution, rQust be made of 
those elements of the population who have most strength of char- 
acter and are least pliable. We begin by laying it down (737c) 
that the size of the community, the number of households, must be 
kept permanent. (We want to exclude the social revolutions which 
would be produced by either marked decline or marked increase 
in population.) We require to have just such a population as 
our territory will support in industry and sobriety, neither more 
nor fewer. If the population grows beyond this limit, it will begin 
to expand at the cost of wi'ong to its neighbours ; if it falls 
below it, it will not be adequate to its own defence. The actual 
number of households v ill depend on the size of the territory, but, 
for purposes of illustration (737^^), we may imagine it fixed at 5040, 
a number which recommends itself by the fact that it is divisible 
by all the integers up to 10. T' is is convenient, since there may 
be practical reasons for wishintr to divide the inhabitants into 
administrative groups for various purposes.^ 

We may say at once that the very best and happiest of all 
societies would be one where there was no private interest, 
where even wives and children were " common," and the word 
" rny own " never heard (739c). What we are describing now is a 

» 5040= 7 I (the continued product U the integers from i to 7). Plato has 
chosen it because, since 7 is the highest prime number less than 10, and the 
numbers 8, 9, 10 are each products of a pair of factors of which each is less 
than 7, 7 1 'will obviously be divisible by every integer up to 10. It will also 
be divisible by 12 (2 x 6) ; and this is a great convenience, since 12 is the number 
of months in the year. Ritter's note on the passage rightly points out that 
the reason for choosing such a number is strictly practical ; it prevents any 
difficulty in determining the precise quota a particular subdivision of the 
population ought to contribute to the revenue or the defences. 
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society which is to come nearest to this ideal, an ideal only possible 
perhaps to beings who are more than men {Oeol tj walScs 
739^).^ For this “ second city *’ we must lay it down that the land 
is not to be cultivated in common ; there are to be private estates 
and houses, as a concession to human weakness, but the owner of a 
patrimony must always regard it as belonging to the “ city ” as 
much as to himself. It will be an obligation of religion that the 
number of '' hearths ” is always to be the same. A patrimony is 
always to descend undivided to one son, chosen by his father, who 
will keep up the household worship. Daughters are to be provided 
for by marriage, and, to ensure their marriage, there will be a law 
against giving or receiving dowries {742c). A man’s remaining 
sons will be provided for by encouraging adoption on the part of the 
childless or those who have been bereaved of their sons. Plato is 
thus aware that his scheme demands that the normal family shall 
be one of two children. Tendency to over-population will be 
counteracted by ''moral suasion" (74od), or, in the last resort, 
by sending out colonies. (Apparently no " artificial ’’ methods of 
birth-control are contemplated.) Unavoidable depopulation by 
epidemics and the like can be met, though reluctantly, by inviting 
new settlers. 

It will, unfortunately, be impossible to prevent economic 
inequalities altogether, but they may be kept within bounds, and 
both penury and irresponsible wealth excluded by the following 
regulations. The patrimonies should be, as nearly as possible, of 
equal value (737c) ; to secure that they remain inalienable in the 
same family, a careful survey of the whole territory will be made 
and preserved in the public archives (741c). To keep out the 
taint of commercialism, file State will have its own currency, value- 
less outside its own territory, and it will be a crime in a citizen to 
own the coined money of a foreign city (742a). ^ There shall be no 
lending of money on interest, and no credit (742c). The reason for 
this is simply that we do not wish to encourage a man to live on 
the automatic return of investments ; we want him to be a farmer 
living by the labour of his own hands. Accumulation will be 
checked by the establishment of four economic classes, the poorest 
possessing nothing beyond their patrimony, the richest being 
allowed to possess no more than four times the yield of the patri- 
mony. Any further increase of wealth will be escheated to the 
State (y^d-y^^a). Thus wealth will have some weight, as well as 
character and birth, in the distribution of offices. This is re- 
grettable, but it is a condition we cannot wholly exclude (744^). 

^ Plato still adheres to the moral ideal of the Republic, though he seems 
definitely to be saying that it cannot be actually embodied in flesh and blood. 
It may be doubted whether he had ever thought otherwise. At any rate, he 
now regards a system of peasant-proprietorship with inalienable patrimonies 
as the society in which ordinary men and women will be likely to show most 
of the spirit of devotion to the “ common good. 

* A regulation based on the Spartan practice, which is proposed also by 
Fichte in bis Geschlossener Handelsstaat, 
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The community will be divided into twelve "tribes/'^ care 
being taken that the total property of the tribes is approximately 
equal and that their holdings are equalized. Each patrimony 
will be divided into a half situated nearer to and one situated farther 
from the town, which must have a central position, and we should 
be careful to see that this division is fairly made, so that, e.g., 
a man who has the advantage of having half his estate close to the 
town shall have the other half on the outskirts of the State (745^^). 
In connexion with the topic of subdivisions and measurements, 
Plato shows his practical interest in small matters by expressly 
insisting on the importance of a rigid standardization of the currency 
and of all weights and measures (746^),^ the object being, of course, 
to suppress the possibility of small dishonest gains. It is an un- 
philosophical prejudice to suppose that the eye of the law should 
be blind to such things. Arithmetic is of the highest value, pro- 
vided it is pursued in a spirit untainted by »he commercialism of 
Phoenicians and Egyptians (747a-c). 

Book VI. brings us at last to the appointment of the various 
magistrates and administrative boards. We must be content here 
to describe the most important of these and the method by which 
they are constituted, as illustrative of Plato's insight into the 
practical business of “representation." The "most important 
ordinary magistracy is that of the vofio<f>vkaK€^ or guardians of 
the constitution, a body of thirty-seven men of approved character 
and intelligence, who must be at least 50 years old at appoint- 
ment, and must retire at the age of 70. Their functions are to 
watch over the interests of the laws in general and, in particular, 
to take charge of the register of properties, and penalize and “ black- 
list " any citizen guilty of fraudulent concealment of income. They 
figure also as the presiding magistrates in connexion with the 
trial of grave offences of various kinds. They are to be elected by 
votes given in writing ond signed with the voter’s name (as a pre- 
caution against an irresponsible vote), and the election has several 
stages, by which the three hundred names first selected are finally 
reduced to thirty-seven (three for each “ tribe " with an odd man to 
prevent an equal division of opinions). 

The ordinary great council, the “ representative chamber " of 
the society, is elected on a plan ingeniously contrived to eliminate 
extreme “ class-consciousness " and to make wire-pulling and cabal 
impossible. It is ultimately to consist of 360 members, ninety from 
each of the four property-classes, but the selection has several 
stages and is spread over a week. In tiie first instance 360 repre- 
sentatives of each class are chos'^T,, the voting covering four days. 

* The number is selected for the practical convenience that it makes it 
easy for an office or duty to rotate through all the tribes in the course of a year. 
The official year is to have 365. not 360, days — a reform never adopted by any 
actual Greek city *’ until a later date {828b). 

* Ritter, ad loc., rightly calls attention to the point that Plato is here, for 
the first time, pointing out the necessity of regulatitins of this kind, which 
were unknown in Hellenic practice. 
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Citizens of the two richest classes are obliged under a penalty to 
vote for the representatives of all four classes. The citizens of the 
third and fourth classes are compelled only to vote on the first two 
days, and may or may not vote on the second two, as they please. 
(The thought is that they would mostly abstain, since they have 
already lost two days from their working week, and will not wish 
to lose two more. Thus, as the poorer citizens will be the most 
numerous, the representatives of the two richer classes will be 
elected by a vote in which the poorer classes will have most influ- 
ence ; those of the poorer classes will mainly be chosen by the votes 
of the richer. This means that the names selected will be those of 
moderate men from all classes ; neither a Coriolanus nor a Cade will 
stand much chance of election. This secures that the whole body 
shall be public-spirited, fair-minded, and likely to co-operate 
harmoniously.) In the second stage of the process, the number of 
names is reduced to one-half by a vote which must be compulsorily 
exercised by all citizens. (An extremist who might slip through the 
first election would thus very probably be eliminated at this stage, 
and, as the voting is compulsory for every one, the danger that the 
richer classes might make the representation of the poorer a farce 
by inducing their poorer fellow-citizens to abstain from voting for 
the members of their own class is also reduced to a minimum.) 
Finally, the numbers are again reduced to one-half by the use of the 
lot. (This would be a final precaution against electioneering 
jobbery.) The council thus appointed holds office for the year, 
one-twelfth of it forming a committee which exercises the main 
functions of sovereignty for each month. 

The chief criticism a modern thinker would be likely to pass on 
the scheme would prob2rt)ly be that it runs the risk of making the 
extremist all the more dangerous by leaving him no chance of 
airing his grievances in the ** council of the nation." But it might 
be said that we are learning by experience how hard it is for the 
same body to combine the functions of a “ safety-valve " and a 
really effective national council. 

The most important office in a Platonic community is, as we 
should expect, that of the Minister of Education. The well-being 
of the community depends directly on the character of the educa- 
tion given to successive generations, and tlie overseer of education 
should therefore be the best and most illustrious man in the com- 
munity, as holding its most responsible post. He must be a man of 
over fifty, with children of his own, and should be elected for a 
period of five years out of the body of the vofjLo4>v>^aK€s by the 
votes of the other magistrates The " President of the 

Board of Education " is thus the " premier " in Plato's common- 
wealth. 

If the life of the society is to be thoroughly sound from a moral 
point of view, we must first ensure that the tone of family life 
itself is sound. Marriage must be regarded as a solemn duty to 
society ; selfish neglect to discharge that duty, as we have already 
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learned, will be penalized. Extravagant expenditure on wedding 
festivities must be discountenanced. The peace of the household also 
demands that we lay down a right rule for the treatment of servants. 
A master must, for his own sake as well as for his servant's, make it a 
rule to be even more scrupulously fair in his treatment of his slaves 
than he is in his behaviour to his equals (yyyd). But he should be 
strictly just, without compromising his position as master byim-- 
proper familiarities. His word must be law to his slave, and he 
must punish all disobedience. When our young people have been 
married, we must see to it that they begin their married life on the 
right lines. We must not let them think they can spend these early 
days, before children have yet come, just as they please, as a sort 
of honeymoon. The young husband must, for example, take his 
place at the public table with his fellow-citizens, exactly as he has 
been used to do {ySob). And, though this is a thing which has not 
been attempted even at Sparta, women, no less than men, must be 
taught to live under *the eye of the society to which they belong. 
They are frailer than men, and need even more to be safeguarded by 
the knowledge that their conduct is open to public censure. They, 
too, must have their common table, and we should not listen to the 
complaints always raised against the moral reformer who claims 
the right to regulate “ private affairs " (ySod-y^id). The three 
keenest of human appetites are those of hunger, thirst, sex, and the 
rudiments of civilized existence are only made possible by the 
proper regulation of all three (ySzd-yS^b). When man and woman 
have been married, they must think it their bounden duty to 
present the city with worthy offspring. There should be a board 
of ladies, appointed by the authorities, to supervise the behaviour 
of married couples in this respect and advise them. This com- 
mittee will have a general control over married people for ten years 
after marriage, and it will treat its duties from both a eugenic and 
a moral point of view. If a marriage remains childless, they will 
arrange for its dissolution on equitable terms after the ten years. 
They and the vofjio<f>v\aK€s will act as conciliators in conjugal 
disputes, and there will be penalties for parties who are intractable 
to their remonstrances. They will also see that violations of 
conjugal fidelity are c.liastised, where they arc too grave to be winked 
at. It need not be said that a careful register of births and deaths 
must be kept ; without it we could not secure observance of the 
regulations about the proper age qualifications for marriage, public 
office, or military service. Men must marry between 30 and 35, 
girls between 16 and 20.^ A man may not be appointed to an 
office under 30, nor a woman un x r 40. The period of liability for 
military service will be for a man fiom 20 to 60 (the Athenian rule) ; 
if women are given any “ war work," it should be after they have 
borne their children and before they have reached 50 (783^^-785^) 

‘ Later on (833^ the minimum age of the girls at marriage is reckoned 
at 18* we must remember that the Laws has not received its final revision 
by the author. 
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The seventh book of the Laws contains Plato's most important 
and detailed scheme for a universal education. The principles are 
at bottom those already familiar to us from the Republic, but the 
treatment is. much more detailed, and in some respects the level 
of the demands has risen. There must be systematic organization 
from the first, since if we leave anything to the caprice of the in- 
dividual householder, we shall not secure the community of spirit 
and character we need in the State. And we cannot take the 
matter in hand too early. It is just when the child's body and 
mind are most plastic that most enduring harm can be done by 
wrong treatment. We ought, therefore, to begin the task even 
before a child's birth, An expectant mother must take such 
exercise as is required in the interests of her unborn child (789^^). 
When the child is born, we must see that, even before it can walk, 
its nurse gives it the exercise and air which is good for it, and parti- 
cularly, that it is not allowed to injure itself by walking too early 
(7895). A baby should live, as nearly as possible, as though it were 
^ways at sea ; it should be dandled and danced about and sung 
to (7900-^) to keep it from being frightened. This is a first pre- 
paration for the development of a brave and steadfast character. 
And care must be taken to keep the baby in a placid mood ; it is a 
bad moral beginning for it to be allowed to become fretful or 
passionate When the child is 3 or older, we can 

begin to correct it judiciously, and it will take to playing games. 
It is best to leave children to invent their own games, but from the 
age of 3 to 6 they should be brought together daily in the various 
temples to play under the supervision of ladies appointed by the 
authorities, who will thus have the opportunity of seeing that the 
nurses really bring up 6ieir charges in the way the State expects 
of them (793i-794(:), At the age of 6, lessons will begin in earnest, 
and with tliem the segregation of the girls from the boys. The 
boys should be taught to ride and use bow, sling, and dart, and it 
would be well for the girls to learn the same things, or at any rate, 
the use of these weapons Care should be taken to train 

the children to be ambidextrous. That this is possible we see from 
the indifference with which the Scythians use either hand to hold 
the bow, and it is of great practical importance to have two '' right 
hands" (794^i^-7g5i/). Taking "gymnastic" and "music" as the 
names for the training of body and mind respectively, we may 
divide the former into two branches, dancing and wrestling. For 
educational purposes, " trick " wrestling is useless ; only the 
stand-up sort which is also good training for warfare is to be 
practised (ygOa-b) ^ ; the dancing to be specially commended is 
similarly the dance in armour, which affords a good preliminary 
training against the years of military education {yg6b-d), 

" Music " requires a fuller treatment. We must remrad our- 

^ Plato has no use for fancy wrestling and boxing, and would clearly have 
thought ju-jitsu unseemly. He condemns in so many words the art of 
Antaeus, who was fabled to vanquish an opponent by sinking to the ground. 
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selves once more of the great practical importance of the subject. 
It is important that there should be no needless innovations in the 
** play '" of a society, for innovations in play lead on to innovations 
in what is supposed to be earnest, and all departure from an estab- 
lished regimen “ is attended with risk to the health of a society, 
just as it is dangerous for an organism Music, 

as we have so often said, “ imitates ” or ” reproduces '' t3q5cs of 
moods and characters, and, since we wish the national ideal of 
character to kept constant, we shall need to keep the standards 
of this imitation constant too. The Egyptians set us an example 
in this ; each type of permitted musical form is consecrated by them 
to the ciiltus of a god, and innovation thus becomes sacrilege, and 
we ought to require that the example shall be followed in our city, 
singular as it seems to a Greek. To see that it is observed should 
be one of the functions of our board of vofLo<j>v\aK€^ (ygqa-Soob). 
They will not allow the festivals of the gods to be polluted by 
choruses declaiming blasphemies and wailing in a wa}^ only seemly 
for the performer of a dirge (8ooc-^). (Fhis is meant to exclude 
tragic choruses " and tragedy itself along with them.) Our 
poets must feel that their work is prayer, and that the first rule for 
it is that of reverent reticcncy; the second that they do 

not know themselves how to '' ask aright " and must learn from the 
law what are the true blessings for which men should pray 
The poets, then, must submit to a censure and circulate no com- 
position which has not the imptimaiur of the vo/-ta<^iUaK€9 (8oi<i). 
It will be the business of the vState to compile a suitable anthology 
of verse which meets our requirements ; the compilers, besides 
being men of sound taste, must have reached the mature age of 50. 
In this wa3^ we may hope to imbue our young people from the first 
with the right taste for high austere art (So2a-d)- There should, 
of course, be a distinction between the songs learned by boys and 
by girls ; the tone of the former must be lofty and manly, of the 
latter, sedate and pure (002^). 

We proceed with the details of the education to be reared on this 
basis of a sound taste which is once aesthetic and moral. We 
have, so to say, laid the keel of the vessel and have now to design 
the ribs. We may feel, perhaps, that the voyage of life is not so 
serious an affair as it seems. Perhaps we are only playthings for 
God, but even if that is so, we must “ play the game '' well, not 
in the inverted fashion of mankind at large, who fancy that war is 
the business of life, peace only the play The truth is that it is 
peace which is “ real and " earnest,” foi it is only in peace that 
we can pursue education, the mosi ^‘'Tious affair of life (8o3rt-'8o4c). 

To return to our subject. We shall need schools for the teach- 
ing of the things we have spoken of, with pro^^er buildings and 
grounds. And the teachers in these schools will have to receive 
salaries, and therefore must be foreigners. All the children must 
attend school ((l>oLTav) daily ; this must not be left to parental 
caprice. This applies to girls as well as to boys ; they must even 
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leam to ride and shoot, or the State will be deprived of the ser- 
vices it has a right to expect at need from the one-half of its citizens 
(804^8056). 

It is important to note the magnitude of the proposal made 
here. As Professor Burnet points out, what is being conceived 
for the first time is the “ secondary school," a permanent establish- 
ment for the higher education of boys and girls by specially com- 
p)etent teachers duly organized and paid. (The impossibility of 
maintaining such an institution without salaries is the reason why, 
in accord with Hellenic sentiment, it is assumed that they must 
all be non-citizens.) The “ grammar school " meets us as an actual 
institution in the Macedonian age ; it is presumable that it owes 
its existence to the influence exerted in that age by members of 
the Academy as the recognized experts in education and juris- 
prudence. The old practice of the Periclean age had been that 
" higher education " of all kinds was got from^ attending the lectures 
of sophists, each with his speciality. Plato's new idea is the 
systematization of secondary education by co-ordinating the 
specialists in single institutions. 

We need not be afraid of the criticism that our views on the 
education of women are paradoxical. We see that women can 
share the labours of men by the example of Thrace and other 
districts where they do agricultural work, though at Athens they 
are expected to do nothing but sit indoors, mind the store-closet, 
and spin and weave. At Sparta a middle course is followed ; the 
girls leam to wrestle, and they do no house-work, but they are not 
expected to be capable of doing anything for the national defence. 
With all courtesy to a Spartan hearer, we must confess that we cannot 
be satisfied with such axompromise ; the women should at least be 
able, in case of need, to scare away raiders from the city (8066).^ 

The scheme we have adopted for our community makes it 
certain that our citizens will not have to labour long hours for the 
means of existence ; they will have abundant leisure, and they 
must not waste it in fattening themselves like cattle, but use it in 
setting themselves to live the most strenuous of all lives, that which 
aims at goodness of mind and body. They will have to be up 
betimes, before all the servants, and to prevent waste of the precious 
hours in sleep, it will be enjoined that public as well as household 
business shall be transacted in the early morning. Sleeping long 
and late is as bad for the body as for the mind (8o6cf-8t>8c). It 
follows that the boys must be taken to school at daybreak, and both 
the servants who conduct them there and the schoolmasters must 
pay the closest attention to their moral, for a boy, just because he 
has a " spring of intelligence " in him, which does not as yet run 
clear, is the most unruly of all animals. As to the subjects of 

' There is a clear allusion to the fact dwelt on by Aristotle [Pol. B 12 696 37), 
that the panicky behaviour of the Spartan women when Epaminondas was 
threatening an assault on the city proved that the famous training in rough 
exercises had no effect in making them braver than women anywhere else. 
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education at school, we have already spoken of the principles on 
which songs and poems should be selected, but it will be more 
difficult to select suitable prose. Of course enough arithmetic 
must be learned for the purposes of daily life, enough elementary 
astronomy to understand the Calendar (Sogc-d), and enough of 
music to know how to tune one's lyre. This will suffice until a 
boy is i6 years old, if we allow three years (from lo to 13) for reading 
and writing and three more for the study of the lyre, taking care 
that the sharp boys are not permitted to push on too fast nor the 
dull to lag behind (8ioa). The one serious problem at this stage is 
the selection of prose reading. We may certainly let the boys read 
sound works on morals and law (8iic~/?), but there is a difficulty 
about other kinds of prose, and too wide reading would not be good 
for boys (8116).^ The supervision of the whole system will be in the 
hands of the Minister of Education, assisted by the advice of experts 
chosen by himself (813c). It must be undei stood that there will be 
paid expert teachers of all the exercises we have prescribed for the 
training of the body ; there will be women as well as men among 
these teachers, and girls as well as boys will receive the training, so 
that they may be capable of defending themselves in necessity (814^)- 

There are stiU three “ branches of knowledge " i^adruLara) 
which any free man should possess — arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy (817^). Only a few 3^oung people are capable of high pro- 
ficiency in them, but all must study them so far as is truly neces- 
sary " (8186). But how far is that ? At least as far as the 
Egyptians succeed in carrying large classes of young people. They 
have a method of teaching tliem to deal with fractions and to find 
the divisors of numbers by means of games in which garlands and 
other objects have to be divided among a given number of persons,® 
or boxers to be paired. Ihe study of this sort of problem can 
readily be made to lead up to the recognition that there are “ in- 
commensurable " length^ arras, and volumes, a subject on which 
Greeks, even Greeks who dabble in mathematics, are disgracefully 
ignorant (820&), but we must not let our young people share such 
ignorance. Similarly our second.' -y education in astronomy must 
correct the really “ impious " misiake of current Greek astronomy, 
which ascribes irregular movements to the heavenly bodies, and 
leads to calling the swiftest of them the slowest. We must make 
it clear that every so-called “ planet ” has a strictly regular motion 
and only one such motion (822a).* 

^ The point of this is that what prose literature there was in Plato's time 
consisted for the most part of the worl:s the Ionian men of science and of 
technical works on medicine and rhctoi c. For reasons which will become 
apparent when wc speak of Plato's theology, he regards books on science as 
dangerous reading for the boys and girls. 

* Two problems seem to be contemplated, the discovery of the factors of 
composite numbers and the handling of fractions. On the Egyptian problems 
in question see Burnet, E.G.Ph.^ 18—19. 

3 T^v airrrjy ydp aiMy bbbv iKaarop Kal ou toXXAs ^iLav del Kv^Xy dic^tpx^raL. 
This clearly means not only that the real motion of a planet is regular, but that it 
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It might seem in place here to add something about the value of 
hunting as a pursuit for the young. But we must lay it down 
once for all that we cannot be expected to deal with the whole of 
such problems in a law. The details must be left to the really 
competent Minister of Education to regulate by his personal judg- 
ment {^22dr-%2^d), For us it is enough to say that we mean only 
to encourage the sort of hunting which contributes to make good 
men. We do not wish our citizens to take to the sea, so we shall 
discourage sea-fishing ; for stronger reasons, we object to raiding 
and capturing men, and to any kind of chase which depends on 
mere cunning. Hence we should discourage the mere netting and 
snaring of any kind of creature, reta:ining only the hunting of 
quadrupeds with horses and dogs and one's own body," as a 
training in endurance and courage (824a). 

The contents of Books VIII. and IX. must be dealt with very 
summarily. Provision is made, as would be the case in any actual 
Greek " legislation," first of all for the cult^ of the State, every 
month of the year and every day of the month being provided with 
its appropriate worship ; the object is simply to place the whole 
daily life of the whole community under the " religious sanction " 
{828). Since there will be " gymnastic " and musical " contests " 
as part of this regular worship, Plato then goes on to lay down 
regulations for the regular monthly exercises of the citizen militia, 
as well as for the " contests " which will mark special festivals. 
The latter are meant to correspond to the pan-Hellenic games of 
actual life, but the programme of " events " is revised. Competition 
is to be in exercises of strength and endurance which have a real 
military value, particularity in rapid evolutions in complete accoutre- 
ment, and the mimic warfare is to reproduce its model as closely as 
possible ; there must be a spice of real danger about it. The girls 
and women must share in all this, so far as their physique permits, 
but we cannot make detailed regulations on this point in advance 
(829-835^. 

This raises an important ethical question. Is there not a real 
danger that the very free association of young people of both sexes 
in pursuits of this fond, and their abundant leisure from "work," 
may lead to a relaxed sexual morality ? Plato thinks not, if we 
can only establish the right social tradition in such matters, which 
is that " homo-sexual " relations of all kinds must be reprobated 
as unnatural and that the normal sexual appetite is to find no 
gratification outside the bounds of lawful matrimony. This 
demand may strike most persons as Utopian, and as an attempt to 
suppress " love." But we must not be misled by equivocal terms. 
" Love of good-will " is one thing, love of carnal appetite quite 
another ; the suppression of the second in no way militates against 

IS not composite. The object is thus to deny all theories, like that of Eudoxus, 
which ascribe to a planet a double motion in opposite senses. I still think 
that this must be meant, in spite of the dissent of Professor Storey and Pro- 
lessor Cornford. 
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tlie cultivation of the first.* That the standard of continence 
proposed can be attained is proved by the lifelong abstinence of 
well-known athletes, and surely our citizens can do to obtain a 
spiritual crown what boxers will do for an Olympic garland.® That 
carnal appetite can be effectually restrained by moral and religious 
sanctions we see from the complete suppression of incestuous desire 
in the lives of civilized societies, which is effected simply by the 
tradition that incest is shameful. So our standard will be found 
practicable when once it has been consecrated by the sanctions of a 
social tradition (835ii“842a) . If we should find it beyond our power 
to secure absolute conformity to this rule, we shall at least demand 
that " unnatural passion shall be wholly suppressed and that 
more normal irregularities shall be visited by disgrace if detected. 

The speaker now turns to a consideration of regulations necessary 
for the pursuit of agriculture, the economic foundation of his 
contemplated society. Under this caption we have proposals for 
dealing with such matfers as encroachments on boundaries, diversion 
of watercourses, ownership of stray animals, regulation of the 
market,® and the like. In matters like these, there are many 
already existing good rules which we shall do well to follow (843^?), 
a significant hint that many of the regulations proposed are simply 
based on the actual code of Attica. Tlie student of Plato’s political 
philosophy need not delay over such details, though they have a 
double interest for the historian of law and custom. They throw 
a great deal of light on questions of Attic law, and they provide the 
starting-point for the casuistry by which Roman lawyers and, in 
modern times, publicists like Grot ins and Pufendorf have laboured 
to arrive at the principles of a satisfactory law of property. It is 
not surprising that Plato’s actual examples recur, for example, in 
the Institutes of Justinian and the de Jure Belli et Pads. The 
discussion of the regulation of the market leads naturally to 
consideration of the conditions on which aliens may be allowed 
to enter the society ana practise industry (S^ol^d). They are 
to be subjected to no poll-tax, but they must have an industry 
by which to support themselves, mist conform to the rules of the 

^ Loc, cii. This is a criticisr* of the current theory of many Greek 

societies — not of Athens - -according to which “ unnatural attachments arc 
of great value for military purposes l^ecause of the mutual devotion they 
inspire, the theory pre3Suppo&ed by the institution, e.g., of the Theban lcp6s\6xos. 
The Phaedrtis had already denied the fact of the “ devotion " ; the Laws 
exposes the verbal equivocation by which the practice is defended. (For such 
a defence, cf. the speech of Phaedrus in the ijHe.) 

* Loc. cit. 8s9e-S40i:- 'J l'>e reasoning is familiar to us fiom the Pauline 
parallel, I Cor. ix. 23-27. The standar 1 here set up is no novelty of Plato's 
last years ; the demands made on the gua.uians of the Republic would be even 

more rigorous. . . , , , 

•The important points in connexion with the market are that (i) all 
transactions must be on the basis of immediate payment, (2) there is to be no 
” higgling" about prices. 'The seller must have a fixed price and must take 
neither more nor less. Like Ruskin, Pla to is not so anxious to prevent a seller 
from asking too much as to keep him from palming off bad wares at a 
pretended " sacrifice " Hoc. cit. S^ga—Sy^a). 
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State, and should normally be expected to depart again after 
twenty years* residence [ix, they are not to acquire a right of 
settlement **). 

We come now to criminal jurisprudence, with an apology for the 
necessity of admitting that there will be any crime to be legislated 
against in a rightly constituted society. The crimes first con- 
sidered are, in the order of their gravity, sacrilege, treason, par- 
ricide. These are capital ** crimes, and it is best for a citizen who 
commits them that he should be allowed to live no longer, but we 
must lay it down once for all that the capital sentence must not 
include the penalizing of his innocent family by the confiscation of 
prope^t 3 ^ and that they are not to be regarded as tainted in their 
honour by his offence. Similar crimes in an alien or a slave will be 
more mildly visited by whipping and expulsion from the country. 
In general, Plato allows himself a freer use of corporeal chastise- 
ments than modern legislators, since he does not accept the 
humanitarian ** estimate of physical pain* nor the view that its 
infliction is peculiarly degrading. These capital crimes are to be 
tried before a court composed of the vo/xo^vAaxcs and a number of 
the magistrates of the preceding year,^ and the proceedings must 
be spread over three days. 

We must insist, however, that in our State criminal jurisprudence 
takes a scientific account of the psychology of the offender (S^yc-d), 
Current opinion on this matter, as shown by the practice of existing 
societies, is in a state of confusion. Justice is held to be a " fine " 
thing (^caAoV), but the just chastisement inflicted on a criminal is 
regarded as a disgrace to him { 859 <:?- 86 o&). Yet to be consistent, 
we ought to hold that if it is '' fine " to do what is just, it is also 
" fine ** to get what is jflst done to you.^ The secret of the current 
confusion is that actual jurisprudence assumes that men are bad 
and do wrong “ voluntarily,** hence the one great distinction re- 
cognized by actual law is the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary transgression. But we must adhere to the philosophi- 
cal principle so familiar to us from earlier dialogues that ** all wrong- 
doing is involuntary ** (86od), and therefore we cannot make the 
distinction between voluntary and involuntary the basis of our 
penal code (86i^). The distinction we really need is a different 
one, that of /3\d/3rf, the causing of hurt or loss, from dSt/cta, the 
violation of a right. In inflicting penalties, the proper question is 
not whether the act committed was voluntary or not, but whether 
the person on whom it was inflicted received mere loss or hurt, or 
was further injured in his rights. The proper thing to say about 
a man who has caused an unintended loss or hurt to another is not, 

1 855c ff. The constitution of the court is thus suggested by that of the 
Attic Areopagus. Plato is careful to avoid the miscarriage of justice attending 
on the Athenian practice of allowing a capital case to come before an irrespon- 
sible body of ordinary citizens chosen by lot, from whom there was no appeal. 

* The thought is the old one of the Gorgias. It is good for the offender's 
soul to receive the penalty, and since the suffering is good for him it cannot be 
The disgrace lies not in the punishment but in the crime. 
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as current jurisprudence says, that he has done an " involuntary 
wrong,*' but that he has not committed a wrong at all, but 
only caused a loss or hurt (861^-8620). It is this distinction 
between causing loss and infringing a right which we really need 
to make fundamental in assessing penalties. Thus the important 
distinction between the causing of detriment and the infraction 
of a right, with the consequent distinction between an action 
for damages and a criminal prosecution, is introduced into legal 
theory for the first time in Laws ix. The courts can make mere 
damage good by the award of compensation for it, but contraven- 
tion of a right must further be met by the imposition of a penalty 
intended to make the offender's soul better (8620-^). If we doubt 
whether wrongdoing is really involuntary, we need only remember 
what its causes are — ^temper, (^v/aos), lust for pleasure, ignorance 
(863^-8646). 

Plato now applies^ these principles to the construction of a 
penal code. We have to distinguish violation of rights from the 
mere causation of damage, and in the case of the former, w^e must 
distinguish between violence and craft. Regulations are tiieii laid 
down for the cases of homicide, suicide, maiming, wounding with 
intent to kill, minor assaults, the object being to give a specimen of 
a logically constructed criminal code. The penalties will depend 
not only on the main distinction already laid down, but on the 
status of the parties, whether citizens, aliens, or slaves. The 
details must be passed over here. What inevitably impresses a 
modern reader most unfavourably is the special severity with which 
injuries committed by a slave on free persons are treated. This is, 
however, a direct consequence of the recognition of the servile 
status, which gives these crimes something of the character of 
mutiny. 

Book X. introduces us to one of the most important develop- 
ments of Platonism, its theology. Plato appears as at once the 
creator of natural theology and the first thinker to propose that 
false theological belief — as distinguished from insults to an estab- 
lished worship — should be treated -s a crime against the State and 
repressed by the civil magistrate. He is convinced that there are 
certain truths about God which can be strictly demonstrated, and 
that the denial of these leads directly to practical bad living. 
Hence the denial of these truths is a grave offence against the 
social order and must be punished as such, the principle upon which 
the Roman Church still maintains that k i^^ the duty of the magis- 
trate to suppress heretical pravity. Historically we have here the 
foundation of natural or philosoib>al theology. The name we 
owe to the famous Roman antiquarian, M. Terentius Varro, who 
distinguished three kinds of theology, or “ discourses about gods,"— 
the poetical, consisting simply of the myths related by the poets ; 
the civil, which means knowledge of the Calendar of the State's 
cultus and is the creation of the " legislator " ; and the natural or 
philosophic, the doctrine about things divine taught by philosophers 
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as an integral part of their account of <^vVi5, natura, reality. The 
first, according to a view as old as Herodotus, is the mere inven- 
tion of poets who aim only at interesting and amusing; the 
second has been manufactured by the authorities with a view to 
social utility; the third, and only the third, claims to be part 
of the truth about things.^ We must, of course, be careful to 
remember that the epithet natural/' as originally applied to 
this kind of theology, conveys no contrast with a “ revealed ” 
or “ historical theology ; it means neither more nor less than 
“ scientific/' 

The three heresies Plato regards as morally pernicious are, in 
the order of their moral turpitude : (a) atheism, the belief that there 
are no gods at all, the least offensive of the three ; (b) Epicureanism, 
as we may call it by a convenient anachronism, the doctrine that 
God, or the gods, are indifferent to human conduct ; (c) worst of 
all, the doctrine that an impenitent offender can escape God's 
judgment by gifts and offerings. It is morally less harmful to 
believe that there is no God than to believe in a careless God, and 
it is better to believe in a careless God than in a venal one. Against 
these three heresies Plato holds that he can prove the existence of a 
God or gods, the reality of providential and moral government of 
the world and man, and the impossibility of bribing the divine 
justice. 

(a) Atheism, — ^Atheism is treated by Plato as identical with the 
doctrine that the world and its contents, souls included, are the 
product of unintelligent motions of corporeal elements. Against 
this theory, he undertakes to demonstrate that all corporeal move- 
ments are, in the last resort, causally dependent on " motions " of 
soul, wishes, plans, purposes, and that the world is therefore the 
work of a soul or souls, and further that these souls are good, and 
that there is one apCa-TTj \pvxVf perfectly good soul," at their head. 
Thus the demonstration of the being of God serves also, in principle, 
as a proof of the indestructibility of the soul, a doctrine which 
has to be introduced in refuting the two graver heresies. He 
indicates that atheism as an opinion has two chief sources — the 
corporealism of the early Ionian men of science, who account for 
the order of nature on purely mechanical " principles without 
ascribing anything to conscious plan or design {88ga-d), and the 
sophistic theory of the purely conventional and relative character 
of moral distinctions (fiSge-Sgoa). If these two doctrines are 
combined, atheism is the result. It has to be shown, as against 
this atheism, that the motions of body are actually all caused by 
prior " movements " of soul, so that rexyr/, conscious design, pur- 
pose, is the parent of Tvxrf, not rvxv of as the proverb says 

(8g2b). Or, more briefly, mind, not bodies, is " what is there to 
begin with " (892c).* 

^ See for Varro's doctrine on this point Augustine, de Civitate Det, vi. 5. 

• 892 yiv€<nv TTjif ir^pl rd wpOra^T^v tQv Trpwrwp y€pi<nv=rb tC>v Trpdrrup yivot 

TpOrop. that yipeais here is equivalent to yipos is clear from the context. 
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The proof turns on an analysis of the notion of KiViyo-i?, motion or 
process (8936-894^). Ten senses of the word are enumerated. The 
first five are different forms of actual physical motion : (i) revolu- 
tion in a circular orbit, (2) rectilinear motion, (3) rolling, (4) aggre- 
gation, (5) disgregation. Then follow three ideal " motions : 
(6) the ** fluxion ” of a point which generates " a line, (7) the 
fluxion of the line which generates a surface, (8) the fluxion of a 
surface which generates a solid. These distinctions are merely 
preliminary to that which is essential for the purposes of our proof. 
All motions belong to one of two classes : (9) communicated motion, 
the movement which can only move other things,*' or (10) spon- 
taneous motion, the ** movement which can move itself (894&)- 
And it is argued that causally communicated motion always pre- 
supposes spontaneous motion as its source (8940-3956). Now when 
we see an3?thing which exhibits spontaneous, or internally initiated, 
motion, we call it alivf, Ifxxpvxov ; we say that there is in the 
thing. in fact, is the name which language gives to “ the 

motion which can move itself." Thus, " soul " is the name, or 
definiendum, of which the " discourse " (Aoyo?), " movemciii which 
can move itself," is the definition. The name and tlie discourse 
are therefore equivalent, and it follows that the ^movements of 
soul, " tempers and wishes and calculations, true beliefs, interests 
(€7rt/x€A.€6at), and memories," are actually the source and cause of 
^1 physical movement, since no physical movement is spontaneous 
(896^^). This constitutes the proof that soul or mind is the cause 
of cosmic movement. So far the argument is an elaboration of 
that which has been given more bnefly in the Phaedrus for the 
immortality of the soul. 

Next, there must be more than one soul which is the cause of 
cosmic movements {i.e. Plato's theology is theistic, not pantheistic). 
There mu^it be at least two such souls and there may be more. For 
there is disorder and irrrrmlarity in nature as well as order and 
regularity, hence the " best soul " clearly cannot be the only source 
of motion in the universe ; since order has the upper hand, God, 
the " best soul," is clearly the sm feme cause, but there must be 
other souls which are not wholly ^'ood {8g6e-SgSd). (It must be 
carefully noted that there is no trace in the language of the doctrine 
of a " bad world-soul " read into the Lams in ancient times by 
Plutarch and Atticus, and in modem times by Zeller and others. 
The point is not that there are two souls responsible for the universe, 
but that there are at least two ; the " best soul " is not the only 
soul there is, but we are at liberty to suppose as many inferior souls 
as the appearances seem to require.^ 

If we are not to misunderstand Plato's whole conception we 
must note the following points carefully, (i) EvU, no less than 

since the rriticism made on the old physicists is that they regard such things 
as ** fire " and “ air," i.e. their primary bodies, as the yheais Trepl t 6. rpQra. 
For this use of y4v€<rts see Ast, Lexicon Platonicum, s.v., who, however, 
wrongly places the passage under a different heading. 
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good, is expressly said to be due to soul," being identified with 
disorderly motion. Hence the doctrine of " matter " as intrinsically 
evil, and the source of evil, which figures in the popular Platonism 
of later times, is wholly un-Platonic. (2) God (or the gods) is quite 
definitely declared to be a ipvxv, and we are told that this means 
that the universe is a result of design. Plato thus definitely 

believes in a divine purposive activity — in other words, in what is 
really meant by the " personality " of God. " Pantheism," which 
repudiates the notion of conscious creative design, would be only 
another form of the very doctrine Plato identifies with atheism, 
(3) God is a soul, not a form. Th^, movement which can move 
itself is the highest type of agent known to Plato, and the funda- 
mental difference in theology between Plato and Aristotle is just 
that Aristotle insists on getting behind it to a still more divine source 
of movement, an " unmoved " mover. We have to think of Plato's 
God as contemplating the forms and reproducing them in the 
order of the sensible world. Plato’s last word on the old question 
of the Phaedo, " what is the cause of the presence of a form to a 
sensible thing ? " is that God is the cause. Being perfectly wise and 
good, God makes the sensible order after the pattern of the forms 
he contemplates. (4) The argument disregards the question, 
never felt by a Greek to be very important, whether there is only 
one God or many. But the very phrase " best soul " shows that 
there is one such soul which is supreme. This, no doubt, is the soul 
responsible for the one movement which, from the point of view of 
Plato’s astronomy, presents no irregularity or anomaly at all, the 
movement of the " outermost heaven." This soul would be God 
in a special sense. Hov^ it is related to that which it moves Plato 
does not tell us, thouj^h he suggests alternative views (Sgqa). 
(5) What are the irregularities which, to his mind, prove that not 
all cosmic motions are due to a single divine soul ? We may 
reasonably conjecture that they are, in the first place, the various 
apparent anomalies in the motions of the planets. These anomalies 
are not ultimate, but they at least require us to analyse the appear- 
ances into combinations of several movements, and this would 
suggest, as it does to Aristotle, the plurality of " movers." But I 
think something further is meant. The course of nature on the 
whole, by its regular periodicities, favours the development of 
intellectu^ and moral civilization. Yet there are natur^ " catas- 
trophes " which are adverse to this development, inundations, 
successions of barren or pestilential seasons, volcanic eruptions, 
and the like, and these exceptions to the rule have to be referred to 
the agency of souls of some kind ; clearly these souls must be thought 
of as at least partly irrational and evil. Whatever we may think 
of a Theism of this kind, it seems to me plain that we can find no 
other doctrine in Plato without doing violence to his language, and 
w(^ should take note that, though religious faith in God was, of 
course, no novelty, Theism as a doctrine professing to be capable 
of scientific demonstration is introduced into philosophy for the 
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first time in this section of the Laws. Plato is the creator of “ philo- 
sophical Theism.*' 

The refutation of the two other heresies now becomes a simple 
matter. 

{b) Epicureanism (S()qd-^^d). — ^The belief that though there 
are gods they are indifferent to our conduct is suggested by 
the spectacle of successful lifelong iniquity, but it is really no 
more than a nightmare or bad dream (qoo6). If the gods pay no 
attention to our conduct, the reason must be either that they are 
unable to regulate everything or that they regard man and man's 
doings as trifles, and neglect the control of these small matters 
either because they think them insignificant or because they are 
** too fine ” to attend to them. We may dismiss the suggestion 
of lack of power at once ; it is easier in action to handle small 
affairs than to handle great, though it is the minute things which it 
is hardest to perceive accurately. As to the other suggestions, 
all competent practitioners of medicine, engineering, and the other 
arts, especially that of the statesman, know that no one ever 
succeeds in the main of any enterprise if he neglects what appear 
to be small details,*’ and we cannot suppose that the “ best ** 
soul is more ignorant than a human practitioner, even if it were 
certain, as it is not, that human conduct is a “ trifle ” from God’s 
point of view. To suppose that God negjects us because He is too 
indolent or fastidious to attend to us, would amount to saying 
that the ** best soul” is cowardly or ” work-shy,” and this is 
no better than blasphemy. Nor is it true that the regulation 
of human destiny in accord wdth moral law would involve 
eniless ” interference ” with the machinery of things. The 
result is secured from the first by a law' of singular simplicity, 
the law that ” like finds its like,” souls, like liquids, ” find 
their level.” A man ” gravitates ” towards the society of his 
mental and moral likes, and thus, through the endless succes- 
sion of lives, he always ” does and has done to him ” what it 
is fitting that such a man should do or have done to him (904^). 
That is the ” justice of God ” from which no man can escape 
in life or death. 

We may dispose of (c) the doctrine that God can be bribed to 
wink at sin even more summarily {gose-goyd). For our argu- 
ment has justified the old belief that we are the ” chattels ** or 
” flock ” {KT^fjLaia) of the gods. If they wink at the conduct 
of human ” beasts of prey,” they are behaving like shepherds 
or watch-dogs who allow the wolf to rend the flock on condi- 
tion of sharing in the plunder. blasphemy like this is more 
fittingly met by honest indignation than by argument or gentle 
remonstrance. 

We now come to the penalties for the publication of these various 
heresies. The overt maintenance of any of them ought to be brought 
at once to the notice of the magistrates, who are to bring the case 
before the proper court. If a magistrate neglects to act, he must 
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himself become liable to prosecution for " impiety.'* In the case 
of each class of offenders we must distinguish between two degrees 
of guilt — ^that of the heretic who is otherwise morally blameless, 
and that of the worse offender who adds practical evil -living to his 
heresy. . For the morally inoffensive heretic the penalty, on con- 
viction, will in every case include at least five years of imprison- 
ment in the “ House of Correction," where he will see no one but 
members of the " nocturnal council," who are to visit him from 
time to time and to reason with him on the error of his ways (909a). 
A second conviction is to be followed by death.^ The worst 
offenders are those who add to the speculative belief that the 
gods are indifferent or venal the stiU graver crime of trading on 
the superstition of their neighbours for their own profit or 
aggrandisement, by founding immoral cults. They are to be 
imprisoned for life in " penal servitude " in the most desolate region 
of the country, visited by no citizen whatever, and cast out un- 
buried at death, in fact, treated as " deacf in law " from the 
moment of conviction. But their innocent families must not suffer 
for their offence, and should be treated as wards of the State * 
(909c). 

Plato is so much in earnest with this horror of immoral super- 
stition that he ends by proposing to suppress all shrines and 
sacrifices except those belonging to the public worship of the city. 
No one may be permitted to have a private " chapel " or " oratory " 
or to sacrifice except at the public altars and with the established 
ritual. His motive is not so much the economic one of preventing 
the locking-up of wealth in the dead hand," as the moral one of 
protecting society against the insidious lowering of the ethical and 
religious standard. ^ 

The discourse now proceeds to deal with legislation for the 
security of private property and trade, particularly with the regula- 
tions necessary to prevent dishonesty in buying and selling, and in 
executing or paying for " piece-work." Then follow regulations 
about wills, the guardianship of orphans, the conditions on which 
a son may be disinherited, and the enforcement of the claims of 
parents on their children. Penalties are enjoined for vendors of 
philtres and sorcerers, with the remark that the last-named offence 

* We may suppose that the term of imprisonment would be longer for the 
two graver heresies. The length of the term and the rule of seclusion are 
meant, of course, to give full opportunity for a genuine conversion and to 
prevent the contamination of the rest of the community. Death is the 
penalty for a second conviction, because the offender is presumed to have 
shown himself incurable,'* and death is better for such a man. On the 
composition of the ** nocturnal council " see below. 

• The simple atheist apparently runs no risk of this severer penalty, since 
his heresy is not one on which an hypocritical " priestcraft " can be grafted. 
It may be remarked here that by demanding a grading of prisons into (i) a 
house of detention for persons awaiting trial, (2) a house of correction for the 
reclaimable, (3) a house of punishment for the irreclaimable, Plato has antici- 
pated an important reform never fully carried out in our own administration 
until quite recent times. 
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might be ignored in a society of perfectly rational persons, but must 
be treated as serious in a community where the current belief in 
the sorcerer's powers makes him mischievous (9336). We then 
have a paragraph dealing with larceny and robbeiy and another 
on the necessity of enforcing proper supervision of the insane and 
mentally deficient. Begging must be strictly suppressed, but it 
will be the duty of the State to see that no one, not even a slave, 
who is unemployed through no fault of his own is allowed to starve 
(936&), Rules are laid down about the admission of evidence in 
courts of law and the penalties of perjury. Litigiousness, a common 
Athenian failing, should be checked by penalizing the vexatious 
prosecutor ; if his motive was gain, the penalty should be death. ^ 
The abuse of the profession of Aoyoypa^o? is to be met by making 
the a-vv^LKos in a vexatious suit liable to the same penalties as his 
ptf*incipal {938a-c). 

These matters of private law must not det dn us here, though 
Plato's treatment of fhem has the double interest of being founded 
largely on Attic practice, which he is trying to amend where it seems 
defective, and of having exercised a considerable indirect influence 
on the development of Roman law.^ With Book XII. we return 
to the sphere of public law and the law of the constitution. Pecula- 
tion or embezzlement of the public funds, an offence regularly 
charged on every Attic politician by his enemies, is unpardonable 
and in a citizen must always be visited with death, irresj^ective of 
the magnitude of his defalcation (942a). In military matters every- 
thing depends on discipline and strict fidelity to orders ; this must 
therefore be enforced in all the exercises which have been enjoined 
as the standing military training. Cowardice in the face of the 
enemy is to be punished by loss of all citizen-rights as well as by a 
heavy fine (944<?-945a). 

To ensure that the magistrates do tlieir duty, Plato adopts 
the Attic practice of requiring every magistrate at the end of his 
term of office to submit a evOwa or audit, and gives special care 
to the appointment of the board of corregtdors {^vOvvoi) charged 
with the holding of the audit. The members of the board must 
be over 50 years old, and are 10 be chosen by the following 
method. There is a vote by universal suffrage, each citizen voting 
for only one candidate. This process is to be repeated until the 
number of names not eliminated is reduced to three. Twelve such 
officials are to be appointed in the first instance. As soon as 
the three oldest members of the board reach the age of 75 they 
retire, and in future there will be an annual election of three new 

^ The severe penalty is due to the heinousness of the attempt to make the 
court of justice itself accessory to the infliction of a wrong. The abuses 
Plato has in view are specifically Athenian, and would not be likely to be 
common in the sort of society for which he is ostensibly legislating. 

• See Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part /., p. 304. The Academy was the 
first permanent and organized school of Jaw as well as of mathematics. The 
two studies are really connected by the importance for both of “ clear and 
distinct ideas.'* 
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members (946c). ^ Arrangements are made, however, for an appeal 
against the findings of the board, and any member whose action 
is quashed is to lose his post (948^1). This board of corregidors is 
the highest ordinary court of justice, and it is interesting to see 
that Plato provides for appeals from its verdicts. 

It would be inconsistent with the whole spirit of the legislation 
to permit citizens to withdraw themselves from the life of the State 
at their choice. Travel abroad must therefore always receive 
the sanction of the authorities, and this sanction will only be given 
in the case of persons over 40 (930^). It is desirable that older 
men of sound character should visit other States with a view to 
learning how the customs of our own s6ciety may be improved by 
judicious imitation of those of others. The traveller should, on his 
return, make a report on his observations to the “ nocturnal 
council,'* a sort of extraordinary Committee of Public Safety, which 
is to be in perpetual session and is charged with a general super- 
vision over the public welfare. We have heard of this body before 
in connexion with the proceedings against heresy, and are now told 
how it is constituted. Its members are the evBvvoL,^ the ten 
senior vu/io(f>v\aK€^, the minister and ex-ministers of Education, 
and ten co-opted younger men between the ages of 30 and 40. 
It gets its name from the regulation that its daily sessions arc to be 
held before daybreak. One of its chief functions is to foster sound 
scientific research (952a). There will be a similar careful control 
of the temporary admission of foreign visitors to our own community. 
Special encouragement will be given to responsible persons from 
abroad whose object is to impart or acquire lessons in true states- 
manship. They will be honoured " guests of the nation " (g53d). 

It is not enough to ha^e made a good constitution and code for 
our society ; there is need for constant vigilance to preserve our 
institutions from degeneration (960^^). This vigilance will be 
exercised by the '' nocturnal council," which may fairly be called 
the " brain " of our whole system (g6i.i) . To discharge its functions 
it will need to have a thorough understanding of the end to which 
social life is directed, the development of " goodness " in all its 
four great forms. This means that its members will require very 
much more in the way of education than anything we have yet 
provided (9656). If they are really to understand what goodness is, 
they must be able to " see the one in the many " (965c), to appreciate 
and realize the great truth of the unity of all virtues (ibid, d-e). In 
fact, they must have a genuine knowledge of God and the ways of 

^ It is clear that the details of the plan would need more adjustment before 
it would work in practice. Perhaps it is tacitly assumed that most of the 
original twelve eiidvvoL would be nearer 75 than 50, and that the three oldest 
retire in each subsequent year. 

• The actual words are (<).5i<i) rCcv iepi^av rdv to , apurrela €l\i)tf*6T(av ; that this 
means the is shown by comparison with 947a. In the recapitulation at 

g6ia-b the composition of the council is apparently slightly different. The 
two passages would, no doubt, have been letter adjusted on a final revision 
01 the text. 
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God (q66c) ; they must not be content, as the average citizen may 
be, with a mere faith based on the tradition of the society (ih,). 
(In other words, they must thoroughly understand the natural 
theology already laid down in Book X.). We have seen that 
scientific astronomy, with its doctrine of the regularity and order 
of the celestial motions, is a chief foundation of the whole Platonic 
apologia for an ethical Theism. Hence a thorough knowledge of 
astronomy will be indispensable for the men who are the intel- 
lect of the State. It is a common, but wholly mistaken, opinion 
that such science makes men ‘'infidels.'* When astronomical 
knowledge is combined with insight into the true nature of the soul 
as the one source of movement, it leads direct to piety. Hence 
no one will be qualified to serve on the nocturnal council unless 
he is a trained mathematician and astronomer and has also 
rightly grasped the principle of the causal priority of soul in 
the scheme of things. There remains the task of determining 
what other studies Are implicitly demanded by our programme 
(9660-969^^. 

It is sometimes said that in the Laws astronomy has taken the 
place formerly given to dialectic as the supreme science, and that 
this indicates a growing uncertainty in Plato’s owni mind about the 
possibility of metaphysics. This is a complete misinterpretation 
of the concluding section of the Laws. The intellectual quality 
demanded in the members of the supreme council, that they should 
be able to see the “ one in the many " is precisely the char teeter 
always ascribed in the dialogues to the dialectician. And we note 
that astronomical science is only one-half of the qualification laid 
down. It must be accompanied by a right understanding of the 
doctrine of the place of il/vxn Ibe universe, the doctrine which, 
more than any other, lies at the root of Idatonic metaphysics. 
Though the name “ dialectic is not used, the demand for the thing 
remains unabated.^ 

The Epinomis. — ^'fherc ;s no real division between the Epinomib 
and the Laws, and the foimcr is sometimes actually quoted by 
later writers as tJie “ thirteenth ” book of the Laws, though the 
Epinomis was already reckoned as i distinct work by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. 2 There is no real ancient evidence against the 
authenticity of the dialogue. Diogenes Laertius (iii. 1, 37) says 
that “ some " ascribed it to the Academic Philippus of Opus, but, 
as he has just told the story that Philippus “ transcribed ” the Laws 
“ from the wax,” he presumably only means that he was said to 
have done the same for the Epinomis. Proclus, who disliked the 
work, wished to reject it, but, as h- merely offers two very bad 
arguments for his view, he presumably knew of no Academic tradition 

1 The name is avoided, p^csumabl3^ as specially characteristic of Socrates, 
who is abseat from the dialogue. The word is carefully avoided also in the 

Timaeub for the same reason. ^ 4.u i • 

• He made the (spurious) Mtnos, the Laws, and the Eptnomts one of Uis 

trilogies " (Diog. Laert. iii. i, 62). 
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in its favour.^ I can detect no linguistic difference whatever 
between the style of Epinomis and Laws, and the very fact that the 
Laws have manifestly not received even the trifling editorial revision 
which would have removed small verbal inaccuracies and contra- 
dictions makes it incredible to me that Plato's immediate disciples 
should have issued as his the work of one of themselves. Hence I 
am confident that the current suspicion of the dialogue is no more 
than a prejudice really due to the now exploded early nineteenth- 
century attacks on the genuineness of the Laws themselves.^ In 
any case, we have to recognize that the work was known to Aristotle, 
who has a curious allusion to it at Metaphysics 1073& 9.* I feel 
justified, therefore, in regarding the Epinomis as Plato's, and hold- 
ing that it was intended as an integral part of the magnum opus of 
his last years. 

The immediate purpose of the dialogue is to discuss the question 
left unanswered in Laws xii., of the complete scientific curriculum 
necessary for the members of the “ nocttfrnal council '* : What 
studies will lead to aopia (973^) ? We must recognize that croxpia, 
in any case, is only attainable by a select few, and with difficulty 
(973c ff.), and that most of the so-called cirtorij/iai do not help us to it 
(974^). Thus we may exclude all the arts and sciences which simply 
contribute to material civilization or to amusement as 

well as those of war, medicine, navigation, and rhetoric, and still 
more unhesitatingly the mere art of acquiring and retaining 
multifarious information, which many confuse with <ro<^ta (975^- 
976c). We ought to give the name o-od^a only to studies which 
make a man a wise and good citizen, capable of exercising or obeying 
righteous rule. Now there is a branch of science which, more than 
any others, has this tendency and may be said to be a gift of a god 
to man, being in fact the gift of Heaven (oi’pavo?) itself. This gift 
is the knowledge of number, which brings aU other good things 


^ HLs arguments are given in tlie Prolegomena to the Philosophy 0/ Plato, 
apparently by Olympiodorus (Platonis Opera, C. F. Hermann, vi. 218). They 
are (i) that Plato would not have gone on to write another dialogue, leaving 
the Laws unrevised, (2) that motion from W. to E. is called in the Epinomis “ to 
the right (Epin, gSyb), whereas in the dialogues (Timaeus, 36c) it is called 
** to the left,'* But (1) assumes that the Epinomis is really meant to be 
** another dialog^ie," and (2) overlooks the point that the Laws use the same 
language as the Epinomis (ybod 2) . The really significant thing is that Proclus 
makes no appeal to testimony. 

* See the good defence of the Epinomis in Raeder, Platons philosophiscke 

Bntwickelung, 413 ff. Stenzel (Zahl und Gestalt, 103 n. 4) rightly declines to 
commit himself to rejection. 'The " demonstration of the spuriousness of 
the Epinomis by F. Muller (Stilistische Untersuchung der Epinomis des Philippos 
von Opus:) leaves me still unconvinced, 

• It is said there that it is obvious rots kal gLtrplw that the motions 

of the planets are composite, a fairly clear retort to Epin. 9876 9, where the 
theory that the " diurnal revolution ” is a component of the planetary orbits 
issaidtobe “ what might seem true " avOpuiroti dXlya ro&ruyv cld6aip. Jaeger 
(Arisioteles, 146, 153 ff.) has called attention to the connexion between the 
Epinomis and Aristotle’s irepi 0iXoo-o0las, but regards the former as an 
Academic rejoinder to the latter. 
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along with itself (9776). ^ Without knowledge of number we should 
be unintelligent and unmoral (gyyc-e). How divine a thing it is 
we see from the consideration that where tlierc is number there is 
order ; where there is no number, there is nothing but confusion, 
formlessness, disorder (qyye-gySb), To be able to count is the 
prerogative which marks men off from the animals. We learn to 
count up to fifteen by simply studying the daily changes in the face 
of the moon as she rounds to the full ; a much bigger problem is set 
us when we go on to compare the period of the moon with that of the 
sun, as the agriculturist must. In our own recent discussion it was 
easy enough to see that a man ought to have goodness of soul, as 
well as of body, and that to have this he must be “ wise.'' 1‘he 
difficult question was what kind of knowledge this all-important 
wisdom " is. What we have just said suggests the answer 
{gySh-gygd). 

Perhaps we may not discover a single “ wisdom ** which covers 
the whole ground. In that case, we must try to enumerate the 
various branches of wisdom and say what they are (980a). We may 
go back to our thought that the best waj^ a man can spend his life 
is to spend it in praising and honouring (]od. Let us then, to the 
praise of God, construct an improved “ theogony,'^ holding fast 
to the natural theology we have laid down, and particularly to the 
principle of the causal priority of soul over body (9806-9816). An 
“ animal, we know, is a soul conjoined with a body. There are 
five regular solids, and we may recognize five corrc'sponding forms 
of body — earth, water, air, fire, and aether ^ — and five corresponding 
kinds of animal, each with its special habitat. The body of each 
kind of animal is a compound in which the element '' that forms 
its habitat is predominant. Hence the two most conspicuously 
visible classes of living beings are those which live on the earth, 
of whom man specially interests us, and those which have bodies 
made chiefly of fire and are gods, the stars and pflanets. I'heir 
bodies are more beautiful tiian ours, and more lasting, being either 
deathless or of age-long vitality. A comparison of the restless and 
disorderly movements of man with *^he majestically orderlv move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies is enough to show that their souls 
equally surpass man's in intelligence. If they, unlike us, never 
deviate from one path, it is because their motion exhibits the 
necessitv imposed by rational pursuit of the best (9826). Their 
real bulk, as science can demonstrate, is enormous, and there is 

1 Number is the gift of “ Uranus/' because, as Piato holds, the science of 
it has been developed in the interest of learning to number and compute 
days, months, and years. Cf. 7 imneus, 3*^. 

* The corpuscular theory of the Timaeus is here implied, with the addition 
that, to get something to correspond with the dodecahedron, the aWifip, the 
clear blue of the upper air, is recognized as a fifth " body." I'his irefnrrbv o-w/ta 
(whence the name quinta essentia) is identical with Aristotle’s irpQrov aibfia, or 
" celestial matter." But, unlike Aristotle. Plato docs not regard it as the 
“matter" of the heavenly bodies; they are made mainly of fife, as Timaeus 
had taught. 
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only one answer to the question how such masses can be made to 
revolve endlessly in the same orbits ; it is that the masses are alive, 
and that it is God who has conjoined their ifrvxat with these vast 
bodies (9836-^). Either they are themselves gods, or they are 
images of gods wrought by the gods themselves and therefore 

more to be held in honour than any images of man's making. We 
may suppose that the intervening regions of aether, air, water, are 
also inhabited by appropriate denizens. A man may give what 
account he pleases of Zeus and Hera and the rest of the traditional 
pantheon, but we must insist on the superior dignity of the visible 
gods, the heavenly bodies. Air and aether will have denizens with 
transparent bodies and therefore invisible to us ; we may suppose 
that they are a hierarchy of " spirits " (Sat)uovcs), who act as unseen 
intermediaries between gods and men, favouring the good and 
warring against the bad (984^^-9856). There may be similar 
semi-divine denizens of the water of whom men get occasional 
glimpses. The current worships have been largely prompted by 
real or imagined appearances of such beings, and a wise law-giver 
will not wantonly interfere with them. Men cannot have real 
knowledge about such things (985^?). But the neglect of Greeks 
to pay proper honour to the heavenly bodies, the gods whom we 
all do see, is quite inexcusable. They should be honoured not 
merely by feasts of the Calendar, but by setting ourselves to get a 
scientific knowledge of their motions and periods (985^').^ 

This means that we must master the science of the revolutions 
of the stars and planets. At present we have not so much as names 
for the planets, though they are called the stars of several gods, a 
nomenclature which has come to us from Syria It is 

the general rule that whatever Greeks borrow from barbarians 
they improve upon (987^). Every man who is a Greek should 
therefore recognize the duty of prosecuting astronomy in a scientific 
spirit, and cast off the superstitious fear of prying into divine matters. 
God knows our ignorance and desires to teach us (987^^-988^). 

The study we need to lead us to true piety, the greatest of the 
virtues, is thus astronomy, knowledge of the true orbits and periods 
of the heavenly bodies, pursued in the spirit of pure science, not in 
that of Hesiod's farmer's calendar (990a). But since such a study 
is concerned with the difficult task of the computation of the relative 
periods of sun, moon, and planets (and thus has to reckon with 

^ The irony of the whole passage about the supposed denizens of aether, air, 
and water and the popular cults of such beings must not be overlooked. We 
have been told (980c) tliat the whole account is a ” thcogony,” though, as is 
added at g88r. a less objectionable one than those of the old poets, and that 
knowledge on such matters is impossible. All that is really serious is the 
insistence on the necessity of giving the first place in the popular cult to the 
heavenly bodies and recognizing the study of astronomy as the right way to 
worship them. The rest is a concession to the maxim that harmless popular 
rites are not to be disturbed. Timaeus had taken the same line (supra, p. 452). 

•The names “star of Aphrodite," "of Ares," "of Zeus," "of Cronus," 
from which our designations are derived, appear for the first time in literature 
in this passage. " Star of Hermes " is first found in Timaeus, s 8 d. 
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complicated arithmetical problems), it must have as its 
foundation a thoroughly scientific theory of number. This includes 
not only a scientific doctrine of whole numbers (" the odd and 
even/* 990c), but two other studies, commonly called by the mis- 
leading names geometry and stereometry. Geometry is really 
arithmetic, a study of numbers which are in themselves dissimilar, 
but are assimilated by reference to surfaces,'* and stereometry is 
similarly the study of another class of numbers which become 
similar when raised to the third power. Also we need to study for 
its physical importance the theory of progressions. The geo- 
metrical series i, 2, 4, 8 reveals to us the principle on which the 
magnitude of length, area, and volume are interconnected ; in 
the arithmetical progression 6, 9, 12 and the harmonic progression 
6, 8, 12 we have the secret of music, since the two means 9 and 8 
correspond to the two great intervals within the octave, the fifth 
and the fourth. Thus we might say that consideration of the ratio 
2:1, its powers, and the means between iis terms, discloses the 
supreme secret of nature (99oa-99ift). And besides we must add 
to this study of a scientific arithmetic which has been extended to 
cover geometry plane and solid, as the completion of the whole 
curriculum, insight into the absolute unity of principle which runs 
through the whole of exact science and makes it one (99ic-<?).^ 
(Thus once more dialectic, the synoptic apprehension of the prin- 
ciples which pervade all science and the whole of the scibile, reappears 
as the foundation of statesmanship.) 

Without this scientific knowledge, a city will never be governed 
with true statesmanship, and human life will never be truly happy. 
The wisest man is the man who has attained all this knowledge ; we 
may feel confident that when death translates him from the sensible 
region, he will finally achieve the complete unification of the self, 
and his lot, wherever it may be cast, will be truly blessed. As we 
said before, the attainment is only possible for the few, but we 
must insist that our supreme governois at least shall devote them- 
selves to it (qg2a-d). Thus the Epinomis ends by the unqualified 
reassertion of the old demand that statesmanship and science shall 
be combined in the same persons. 

* The text of 990c 5-9916 4, the most important mathematical passage 
in the Platonic corpu-., is unfortunately uncertain, in part probably corrupted, 
in part also possibly never reduced to grammatical form by the writer, but 
the sense is clear. The point of chief significance is the revolutionary demand 
that quadratic and cubic '* surds " shall be recognized as numbers in ©position 
to the traditional view that there are '* irrational " magnitudes (lengths, 
areas, volumes), but no “ irrational " numbers. The meaning of the rest is 
that the succession of the powers " 2.\ 2* /*', is the most elementary example 
of the principle that similar areas have the duplicate and similar volumes 
the triplicate ratios of the corresponding *' sides," and that the ratios corre- 
sponding to the fourth and fifth in the scale respectively, the ixlrpiros and 
i}tti6\ios \6yos, are also the harmonic and arithmetic means between i and 2 
(Plato selects 6 and 12 as surrogates for j and 2 in this illustration because 
he wishes the two " means " to be whole numbers^ Stenzel comes near 
explaining the passage correctly (Zahl u. Gestalt, 98 n.). 

17 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PLATO IN THE ACADEMY— FORMS AND NUMBERS 

T O iis Plato is first and foremost a great writer, but from his 
own point of view, books and the study of the^m are a 
secondary interest with the “ philosopher ; what counts 
as supreme is a life spent in the organized prosecution of discovery 
(to ). There can»be no doubt that Plato thought his work as 
the organizer of the Academy much more important than the writing 
of dialogues. Since Aristotle commonly refers to the teaching given 
in the Academy as Plato's unwritten doctrine " {aypa<pa (Sdy/xara), 
we may be reasonably sure that Plato did not even prepare a MS. 
of his discourses. This explains why there were several different 
versions in the next generation of the famous lecture on “ the 
Good," which seems to have contained Plato's most explicit account 
of his own philosophy. We are told that several of the hearers, 
including Aristotle, Xcnocrates, and Heraclides of Pontus, all 
published their notes of it, and the obvious implication is that there 
was no " author's MS." to publish. Consequently we have to 
discover Plato’s ultimate metaphysical positions indirectly from 
references to them in Aristotle, supplemented by occasional brief 
excerpts, preserved by later Aristotelian commutators, from the 
statements of Academic contemporaries of Aristotle, like Xeno- 
crates and Hermodorus. This creates a serious difficulty. When 
it is a mere question of what Plato said, the testimony of Aristotle 
is surely unimpeachable ; but when we go on to ask what Plato 
meant, the case is different. Aristotl-'s references are all polemical, 
and Aristotle is a controversialist "'dio is not unduly anxious to 
be " sympathetic." Unfortunately, too, mathematics, the science 
specially important for its influence on Plato's thought, is the one 
science where Aristotle shows himself least at home. Ihus there is 
always the possibility that his criticisms may rest on misunder- 
standing. And the misunderstandings may not even originate 
with him. The criticism of Plato all through the Metaphysics 
seems to be subsidiary to Aristotle’s standing polemic against 
Xenocrates, the contemporary head of the Academy. Hence it is 
possible that much of the criticism of Metaphysics M-N, the most 
sustained anti-Academic polemic in Aristotle, may be directed 
rather against Academic misinterpretation of Plato than against 
Plato himself. 

In a necessarily brief statement our safest course is to deal 
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only with views expressly attributed by Aristotle to Plato, and 
with them only so far as their meaning seems to be beyond reason- 
able doubt. This is, at any rate, all I can attempt in the space at 
my disposal. But we must carefully avoid the nineteenth-century 
mistake of treating the statements described by Aristotle under 
the name of the “ doctrine " {irpaynarcLa) of Plato as a sort of 
senile dotage. Aristotle definitely identifies Platonism with these 
doctrines and never even hints that he knew of any other Platonism, 
though he does occasionally remark that the dialogues differ from 
the unwritten ** discourses. It seems to follow that the theories 
called Plato’s by Aristotle must have been formulated as early as 
367 B.C., the year of Aristotle's entry into the Academy, and, quite 
possibly, even earlier. 

When we turn to these Aristotelian statements we find that, 
for the most part, they amount to a version of the theory of forms 
with a very individual character, and of a much more developed 
type than anything the dialogues have ascrioed to Socrates. There 
are also one or two other notices of specific peculiarities of Plato’s 
doctrines, all concerned with points of mathematics, and it is with 
some of these I propose to begin, as they may help us to understand 
the point of view from which the doctrine of forms as known to 
Aristotle was formulated. 

We must remember that though mathematics was by no means 
the only science cultivated in the Academy, it was that which 
appealed most to Plato himself, and that in which the Academy 
exercised the most thoroughgoing influence on later developments. 
All the chief writers of geometrical textbooks known to us between 
the foundation of the Academy and the rise of the scientific schools 
of Alexandria belong to^ the Academy. In Plato’s own lifetime, 
Theaetetus had completed the edifice of elementary solid geometry, 
by discovering the inscription of the octahedron and icosahedron in 
the sphere. He and Eudoxus and others had laid the foundations 
of the doctrine of quadratic surds as worked out in the tenth book 
of Euclid’s Elements ; Eudoxus had invented the method of approxi- 
mating to the lengths and areas of curves by exhaustion (the ancient 
equivalent of the Integral Calculus), and had recast the whole 
doctrine of ratio and proportion in the form in which we now have 
it in Euclid’s fifth book, for the purpose of making it applicable 
to “ incommensurables.” We naturally expect to find traces in 
Plato’s doctrine of this special preoccupation with the philosophy 
of mathematics which is characteristic of the work of the school.^ 

To understand the motives which were prompting the Academy 
to a reconstruction of the philosophy of mathematics, we must go 

1 For an account of the Academic work in mathematics I may refer the 
reader to any of the standard works on the history of mathematics, e.g. Zeuthen, 
Hisioire des mathdmahques dans VantiquiU et le moyen dge (Fr. tr., Paris, 1902), 
or, for a still briefer account, Heiberg, Mathematics in Classical Antiquity 
(Eng, tr., Oxford, 1922). The ancient notices are chiefly preserved in the 
second prologue to Proclus* Commentary on Euclid L, and in the scholia to 
Euclid. 
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back to the age of Zeno. In the Pythagorean mathematics of the 
^th century there were two serious logical flaws. One was that 
in treating geometry as an application of arithmetic, the Pytha- 
goreans had made the point correspond to the number i, as is 
indicated in the traditional definition of the point, often mentioned 
by Aristotle, that it is /lovas txovara di^rw, “ a I with position." 
The identification implies the view that a point is a minimum 
volume, and was ruined by Zeno’s acute argumentation from the 
possibility of unending bisection of the straight line and the im- 
possibility of making a line longer or a volume bigger by adding a 
point to it. There are just two ways of meeting the difliculty : 
one is to evade it, by severing geometry from its dependence on 
arithmetic, as Euclid does ; the other is that actually hinted at by 
2^no’s own language and definitely adopted by modern philo- 
sophical mathematicians, of making the point correspond to o 
and regarding o, not as the first of the integers.* It was towards 
this view that Plato was feeling his way, as we shall see immediately. 
The other great trouble was the discovery that there are " incom- 
mensurables " or “ surds," e.g. that the ratio of the length of the 
side of a square to its diagonal is not that of " integer to integer." 
Here, again, two ways of meeting a difficulty fatal to^the old philo- 
sophy of mathematics as it stood are possible. One is again to 
surrender the parallelism between geometry and arithmetic by 
admitting the existence of surd geometrical magnitudes, but deny- 
ing that there arc " surd " numbers. This is the position taken by 
Aristotle in express words and tacitly by later mathematicians like 
Euclid, who always represents an " incommensurable " by a line 
or an area. The other is that of modern rationalistic mathematics, 
to revise the conception of number itself, so that it becomes 
possible to define " irrational " numbers oi vanous kinds and to 
formulate laws for their addition and multiplication in terms of the 
already known arithmetic iniegers. The problem has only been 
satisfactorily solved in the work of the last half-century, but, as we 
saw in dealing with the Epinomis, this was the line which already 
commended itself to Plato. Gcom. try and "stereometry" are, 
according to him, really the arithmetic of the quadratic and cubic 
" surds," as plane geometry has been said in our own time to 
be simply the " algebra of complex numbers." In this way the 
parallelism of geometry with arithmetic is preserved by a revised 
and enlarged conception of arithmetic itself.^ 

With these considerations in mind, we can readily under.^^tand 
certain statements which Aristotle makes about mathematical 
views of Plato. There are three such statements which we may 
at once elucidate, (a) Plato stated that the " point " was a 
» Cf. the definition of the integer-series in Frege's Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik which is, put into words, the integers are the successors of o/* 

• For a real comprehension of Plato's thought it is indispensable to have a 
grasp of the modem logic of arithmetic. I would recommend as sufficient 
(but also necessary) such an exposition as that given in chap. L (Real Variables) 
of Professor G. H. Hardy's Pure Mathematicii, 
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fiction of the geometers," and spoke, instead, of the starting- 

g oint of the line " (Met A 992a 20). This means, of course, that 
lato rejected the conception of a point as a minimum of volume, 
or " unit." It has no magnitude of its own but is " the beginning " 
of the straight line which has such a magnitude (its length). In 
other words, what corresponds in arithmetic to the point is not 
I but 0, if only Greek arithmeticians had possessed a word or 
symbol for o. The imderlying thought is that which reappears 
in later Greek Platonists when they speak of a line as the " fluxion " 
(pucrts) of a point, in the very terminology Newton was later to 
introduce into English. We are on The track of the ideas and 
terminology of the inventors of what we call the Differential 
Calculus. It is true, of course, that this notion of an " infinitesimal " 
which is not quite nothing nor quite something, but a nothing in 
the act of turning into something, involves a logical paradox and 
that it has only been finally disposed of by the purification of 
mathematical logic, which has eliminated " infinitesimals " from 
the so-called Infinitesimal Calculus. But the Calculus had to be 
there first before its purification from bad logic could be possible, 
and it is hard to see how it could ever have been originated without 
this defective but useful conception, (6) {Met. ibid. 22) Plato " often 
used to assume his indivisible lines " (noXXdHi^ cxidei rd; dro/wv; 
ypajjLfjLd^). Aristotle, who apparently distinguishes this point from 
the one he has just mentioned, does not explain its meaning. In 
the textually badly corrupt Peripatetic tract de Lineis insecabilibus, 
which appears to be a polemic of an Aristotelian of the first genera- 
tion against Xenocrates, the " indivisible line " is regarded as a 
minimum length, and it,, is urged that there are insuperable geo- 
metrical difficulties about such a conception, as, in fact, there are. 
What Plato may have meant by the expression we can only con- 
jecture. As a conjecture I offer the suggestion that his intention 
is precisely to deny the conception attributed to some Academic, 
apparently Xenocrates, by the Peripatetic tract. A line, however 
short, is " indivisible " in the sense that you cannot divide it into 
elements which are not themselves lines — in other words, it is a 
" continuum." The point makes a straight or curved line not by 
addition or summation, but by " flowing " ; a straight or other 
line is not made of points in the way in which a wall is made of 
bricks laid end to end.^ (c) Plato said that " there is a first 2 
and a first 3, and the numbers are not addible to one another " 
{Met, M 1083a 32, the one statement about numbers which is 
definitely attributed to Plato by name in the last two books of the 
Metaphysics), A similar point is made about the Academy gener- 
ally m the Ethics {E,N, 1096a 17 ff.), where we are told that they 
held that there is no form (tSca) of number, because " in numbers 

^ Cf. the observations of Stenzel, Zahl u. Gestalt, 89 fi. The technical 
expressions heXv, the source of Newton's language about " fluents " 

and their “ fluxions," come from the accounts of the doctrine in the Aristo- 
telian commentators and were presumably coined by the Academy. 
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there is a before and an after/* i.e. because numbers form a series. 
The meaning of these statements seems not to have been clear to 
Aristotle, but is manifest to anyone who has learned to think of 
number en mathematicien. The sense is that the series of numbers is 
not made by adding “ units ** together. we say that 3+1 = 4 , 
but we do not mean that 3 is three " units"** or that 4 is 3 and i ; 
4 is not four i*s, or a 3 and a i, it is one 4. What we really add 
together is not numbers but aggregates or collections. Thus it is 
true that if you have a group of n things and another group of m 
things, and form the two into one group, the new group contains 
m-\-n things, but it is not true that the number w+n contains a 
number m and a number n. The importance of this view is that it 
leads to revision of the whole conception of number. I'hc fifth- 
century theory, still represented by Euclid's definition of ApiOfjio^ 
{Elements vii. def. 2) is that a “ number '* is 7 r\r]bo^ fiovd^ioy, a 
collection of I's.” pn the new view, the only really sound one, 
no number is a “ collection *’ ; the statement that 3=2 + 1, which 
is the definition of 3, does not mean that 3 is “ a 2 and a i,’* but that 
3 is the term of the integer-series which comes ** next after ’* 2. 

This explains why there is no form of number. 1 'he reason is 
that each “ number ** is itself a form, as was really implied in the 
Phaedo itself when Socrates spoke of " the number 2 *' and “ the 
number 3 *’ as instances of what he meant by a form. Hence the 
ordered series of integers is not a form, it is a scries of forms. 
The point may be grasped if we remember that in our own philo- 
sophy of mathematics we do not find it possible to define number '* 
or even ‘‘ integer ** ; all that we can do is to define the series of 
integers or the series, e.g,, of “ real ** numbers, and to define indi- 
vidual numbers. I can define ** the integer series *' as a series of 
a certain type with a certain first term, and I can define ** the 
integer ** «+i by saying that it is the number of that scries which 
is next after but I cat^not really define “ integer.'* Aristotle 
is never tired of arguing against Plato that there is no number 
except what Aristotle calls mathematical ** number, or alter- 
natively “ number made of i*s *' (^ovaStKo? agi^/xos) ; but the 
simple truth is that no number ** “ made of i*s,** and that it is 
precisely what Aristotle calls " mathematical ’* number which has 
no existence except in his imagination. Plato may well have 
been led to this denial that numbers are “ addible ** by his recog- 
nition that “ surds ** like ^2, niust be admitted into arithmetic 
as numbers, since it is evident that no process of “ adding i to i ’* 
could ever yield such numbers as these.^ 1 hus this doctrine, also, 
may well be connected with the fact <hat the “ real '* numbers form 
a continuum. But it is important to be clear on the point that the 
principle that number is not really generated by addition of i*s 

» This is the consideration made prominent in the treatment of the doctrine 
by M. Milhaud in Les Philosophes-giomitres de la Grice, a work really indis- 
pensable to the student of Plato. But. as we shall see immediately, it is not 
the whole, nor the most important part, of Plato's doctrine. 
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applies equally to the numbers of the integer-series, which is not a 
continuum. 

This brings us to the consideration of Aristotle's account of 
Plato’s theory of forms. According to the Metaphysics} Plato 
actually called the forms numbers, and maintained that each fonn 
or number has two constituents, the One, which Aristotle regards as 
the formal constituent, and something called the “ great-and-small ” 
or the indeterminate duality " (dopto-ros Svds), which Aristotle 
treats as a material constituent. In other words, a number is 
something which arises from the determination of a determinable, 
(the great-and-small), by the One. Since the forms are the causes 
of all other things, these constituents of the forms are the ultimate 
constituents of everything, and this is what is meant by the state- 
ment that other things participate ” in the forms.* Aristotle 
remarks on the theory that it is of the same type as the Pythagorean 
doctrine that ‘‘ things are numbers,” or are ” ipiitations of numbers,” 
but differs from that view by substituting the ” duality ” of the 
” great-and-small ” for the ” indefinite ” (dTrctpoi/) as one constituent 
of numbers, and also by maintaining that ” mathematicals ” (rd 
fmOrjfjiaTLKd) are intermediate between numbers and sensible 
things, whereas the Pythagoreans said that the numbers are the 
things.* He seems also to connect this theory with the special 
point in respect of which he holds Plato and the Pythagoreans 
inferior to Socrates, namely, that they ” separated ” (e\aiptcrai/) 
the ” universals ” or forms from ” things ” as Socrates had not 
done.* 

It is plain from the explanations attempted by the later com- 
mentators on Aristotle th^ the chief source from which the doctrine 
alluded to in the Metaphysics was known in antiquity was the 
reports of the auditors of Plato’s famous lecture on “the Good.” 
As we do not possess these reports and cannot be sure how far the 
statements of Peripatetic commentators on Aristotle about them 
can be trusted, we need to be cautious in our interpretation. But 
there are certain points on which we can be reasonably certain. 
It is quite clear from the whole character of Aristotle’s polemic 
against “ ideal numbers,” that the numbers which Plato declared 

1 Met. A 9876 18-25. 

• The simple meaning of this is that, as we have been told by Timaeus, 
all the characters of things depend on the geometrical structure of their 
particles, and thus, in the end, on the structure of the ** triangles into which 
the faces of these particles can be resolved. And a triangle is determined again 
by tliree “ numbers," those which give the lengths of its sides, 

■ Met. A 9876 25-28. Oddly enough, he does not mention the much more 
important point that the One is made by Plato the formal constituent in a 
number, whereas the Pythagoreans taught that '* the unit " is the first product 
of the combination of their two constituent factors, ir^pas and ATetpov, though he 
had correctly stated this doctrine just before, Met. A gS6a 19. 

* Met. M 10786 30, Plato is not named in this passage, but a comparison 
of the criticism passed immediately below (10786 34 ft.) with that made on 
Plato at A 9906 2 ff., shows that Aristotle regards the charge of making the 
** separation ’* as applicable to him. 
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to be forms are just the integers and nothing else, and also that 
the doctrine does not mean that it is denied that " man/' ** horse/' 
and the like are forms, but that " the form of man " and the like 
are now held to be themselves in some sense ** numbers." Hence 
Aristotle can raise the difficulty whether the " units " which make 
up the number which is the form of man or horse are the same as 
those which are found in the form of animal, or those of the form 
of man the same as those of the form of horse {Met. loSia 9, 
1082a 18, 1084a 13). It also looks as though Aristotle meant to 
ascribe to Plato, as well as to the Pythagoreans, the view that the 
integer-series is a succession of repetitions of the numbers up to 10, 
so that the Form-numbers would be, in a special sense, the first 
ten natural numbers. {E.g. Met. 1084a 12, though the allusion there 
might be rather to a theory of the Pythagoreans and Speusippus 
lhan to a personal view of Plato.) It seems clear, at any rate, that 
the key to the doctrine, if we could recover it, would be found 
in a theory of the character of the series of integers up to 10. 

To some extent, at least, it seems possible to recover this key. 
We have to begin by understanding what is meant by speaking of 
one constituent of a number as the " great-and-small " and by 
calling this an '' indeterminate duality." Even without the help 
of the commentators on Aristotle, the Philehus would enable us to 
give a reasonable answer to this question. We saw there that 
" that which admits of more and less indefinitely " was Plato's 
description of what we call a " continuum," though the number- 
series itself does not figure among the examples of continua given 
in the dialogue. This enables us to see at once why Plato spoke 
of what the Pythagoreans had called the " unlimited ” (cxTrcipov) as 
a " great-and-small " or a " duality." It is ^ duality because it 
can be varied indefinitely in either of two directions. Probably 
the commentators are right in connecting this with the more specific 
view that you can equal * - roach plurality, starting from unity, 
by multiplication or by division, e.g. when you divide a given class 
regarded as a whole into sub-classes, you have two or more more 
determinate forms within the origin .1 yeVo?. This indicates a direct 
connexion between the theory of number ascribed to Plato by 
Aristotle and the preoccupation with the problem of the subdivision 
of forms in the later dialogues on which Stenzel has done well to 
insist, though he has allowed himself to neglect too much the speci- 
fically mathematical problem. We can also sec, I think, why the 
other constituent of a number should be said to be “ the one," 
and why the " unit " is no longer regarded, in Pythagorean fashion, 
as a " blend ” of " limit " with tii.. " unlimited," but as itself 
the " limit." Here, again, we have a point of contact with the theory 
of logical " division." As the Philehus had taught us, we may arrive 
at a " form " in either of two ways ; we may start with several 
different dhr) as many and seek to reduce them to unity by showing 
that they are all special determinations of a more general “ form," 
or again we may start with the more general " form " and discover 
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more specific “ forms " within it ; whichever route we follow, we 
presuppose as already familiar the notions of a form and of forms 
m the plural. “ A ** and ** some '* will be ultimate indefinables.^ 

In the case of numbers it is easy to see how the conception, 
already implied in the Epinomis, of a " continuum " of '' real " 
numbers leads to the Platonic formulas. If we wish to discover a 
number whose product by itself is 2, it is easy to show that we can 
make steady approximation to such a number by constructing the 
endless “ continued fraction : 

i+i 

2+1 

2+1 

2+1 

2-|- • • • 

By stopping off the fraction at successive stages, we get a number of 
values I, i+J, i +i , etc., with the following peculiarities. The 
2 2-1-1 
2 

values are alternatively less and greater than V 2, and each value 
differs from V2 less than the preceding value ; by carrying the 
fraction far enough, we can get a fraction a/d such that differs 
from 2 by less than any magnitude we please to assign. This is 
what we mean by saying that J2 is the limiting value to which the 
fraction converges ** when it is continued to infinity.** Now 
in forming the successive approximate values, or convergents,” 
we are making closer aad closer approximation to the precise 
determination of an ** infinite great-and-small.** It is “ infinite *' 
because however many steps you have taken, you never reach a 
fraction which, when multiplied by itself, gives exactly 2 as the 
product, though you are getting nearer to such a result at each 
step. It is great-and-small,** because the successive approxi- 
mations are alternatively too small and too large, s /2 is, so to say, 
gradually pegged down between a too much ** and a “ too little,*' 
which are coming closer together all the time. I choose this parti- 
cular example because this method of finding the value of what we 
call s/2 was pretty certainly known to Plato.* 

^ We must, of course, distinguish carefully between the notion of a " and 
that of " the integer i." The latter is definable exactly as any other integer 
is. I is the number of any group at which satisfies the conditions that (a) there 
is an a which is an at; (b) i is an at" implies ^ is identical with a.** This 
distinction is not yet clearly recognized in the Platonic formula. 

* The denominators and numerators of the successive “ convergents ” are 
the series called in Greek respectively the irXevpiKoL and the SiaficTpiKoi dpidfiol. 
The rule for finding any number of them is given by Thcon of Smyrna (p. 43-44, 
Hiller). The geometrical construction by which the rule was discovered is 
given by Proclus (Comm, in Pempubl. ii. 24, 27-29, Kroll). The source of 
both Theon and Proclus appears to be the Peripatetic Adrastus in his com- 
mentary on the Timaeus (Kroll, op. cit. ii. 393 fl.). Plato himself alludes to 
the ir\evpiKol and SiafierpiKol dpiBfiol at Rep. 546c 5. 
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The same point might be similarly illustrated by the definitions 
given by modern mathematicians of the real numbers." The 
definitions are to a certain point arbitrary, but they all turn on the 
notion of a " section.” E.g. we cannot find a rational fraction the 
” square ” of which is exactly 2. But we can divide all rational 
fractions into two classes, those of which the “ squares " are less 
than 2 and those of which the ” squares " are not less than 2. We 
see at once that the first of these sets has no highest term, the second 
no lowest, and that no fraction can belong either to both sets or 
to neither set ; thus our ” section " is unambiguous, i.e. every 
fraction falls into one and only one of the two sets thus constituted. 
We may then define the ” square root of 2 " either as this “ section " 
itself, or, if we prefer it, as the set of " fractions whose squares are 
less (or, if we like, greater) than 2." Here again, the notion of a 
” section ” of the rational fractions exhibits the Platonic characters. 
It involves a '* duality," or ” great-and-srnall," the two sets, one 
of which has all its terms less than, the other all greater than, a 
specified value, and the duality is ” indefinite ” because one of the 
sets has no highest term, the other no lowest. The section is a 
determination of the ” great-and-small ” of the fractions by the 
” one " precisely because it makes an unambiguous " cut " just 
where it does. Other cuts can be made at other places in the 
series, and each will define a different " real number." ^ 

It is clear, liowever, that we have not yet exhausted the meaning 
of Plato’s doctrine. From Aristotle's polemic w^e see that the 
Platonic analysis was not meant to apply simply to the case of the 
” irrationals '' which Plato was the first to recognize as numbers. 
The theory also involves a doctrine of the structure of the integer- 
series itself, since it is clear that the numbers with which the forms 
are identified are, as Aristotle always assumes, the integers. The 
integers themselves, then, have the " great-and-small ' and the 
” one " as their constituents. How is this to be understood ? 


1 Cf. G. II. Hardy, Pure Mathematics^, p. 14. The ” rational tractions *’ 
are to be sure, not a continuum, but they satisfy the only condition for a 
continuum known in I^lato’s time, that U tween any two a third can always be 
inserted. Stenzel rightly dwells on the connexion of the " duality " with 
" convergence " but misses the illustration from the irXevpiKol and diaficrpiKoi 
dpiOaoL iZahl u. Gestalt, 59). The endlessness of the “ continued fraction " 
makes it clear why the “ great-and-small " was identified with tlie non- 
being " of which we read in the Sophistes (Aristot. Physics, A 192a 6 fl.). 
The meaning of what is said about geometry, plane and solid, in the Eptnomts 
will thus be that the real scientific problem is to obtain a series of “ approxima- 
tions ” within a ” standard " which we can make as narrow as we please, to 
the various quadratic and cubic surds. Ir doing so. we are discovering the 
ratios of the sides " or " edges " of the -arious regular polygons and solids 
to one another. We discover, e.g.. exactly how long— within a knovm stan- 
dard "—a line must be if the area of the square or volume of the cube on it is 
to be 2 s times a given area and volume j and since all rectilinear areas 
and volumes can be expressed as those of squares and cubes, this solves the 
question of the surveyor and the - stereometer. It js nreasely with such 
metrical problems, relating; to the regular solids, that Euclid a Book XIII. 
is concerned, a safe indication of its Academic provenance. 
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The difficulty is that the integers do not form a continuum, even 
in the sense in which continuity means no more than infinite 
divisibility, i.e. the possibility of inserting a third term between 
any two given terms of the series. For each integer is “ next 
after *' another. 

How, then,' does Plato suppose the series of integers to be con- 
structed ? I doubt if the notices preserved to us enable us to answer 
the question finally. What is clear is that Plato rightly rejects 
the view retained by Aristotle, that an integer is a collection of 
" I’s," and that the series is thus constructed by additions of i 
to itself. 2 is not i and i but the number next after i." 
(This ought to be plain from the simple consideration of the way 
in which we learn to count. We do not count, “ one, one, one, one, 
. . but " one, two, three . . .**) But when we ask in what way 
the “ duality ” comes in in constructing the series of integers, we 
are puzzled by the confusion v/hich seems to;run through Aristotle 
and his commentators between the “ indeterminate duality “ or 
great-and-small ** and the number 2. If it were only in the 
polemic of Aristotle that this confusion were found, we might 
conceivably dismiss it as a mere misunderstanding, but it appears 
to have occurred also in the Academic reports of Plato's doctrine. 
The complete study of the problem would require a long discussion 
of the mass of material collected and examined by M. Robin in his 
volume La Theorie platonicienne. Here it must be enough to 
remark that the following points seem to be quite certain, (i) The 
“ dyad was called Suottoios, because it doubles " everything 
it “ lays hold of." There is no doubt that the " dyad " meant is 
the " great-and-small," b^t " it also seems clear that there is a 
confusion, perhaps from fhe very first, with the avro o co-n Svas, 
the number 2, and that the function of the " dyad " within the 
integer-series is thought of as being to produce the series of 
"powers" of 2 by repeated multiplication, 1x2, 1x2x2, 
I X 2 X 2 X 2, and so forth (cf. Epinomis ggia 1-4).^ (2) The " one," 

we are told, puts a stop to the " indeterminateness " of the "great- 
and-small " by “ equalizing " or " stabilizing " it (tw 
T his, I suggest, as my conjectural explanation of an obscure 
expression, means that each odd number is the arithmetical mean 
between the preceding and following even numbers, and so 
‘‘halves their difference." Each odd number will be got by 
halving “the sum of two even" numbers. Thus the order of the 
“ decade " will be, i, 2, 4, 8 ; 3 (which equalizes 2 and 4) ; 
6 (double of 3) ; 5, 7 (which “equalize" 4 and 6, and 6 and 8) ; 
10 (double of 5) ; 9 (which equalizes 8 and 10).* Cp. Aristotle’s 

^ Cf. Aristot. Met. io 8 ^a 5, 1091a 12, 1082a 14, 9876 33. 

• Plutarch, de Anim. procreat. ioi2d, reporting the explanation of Xeno- 
crates, W ToOrcau yiuicrOai rhv dpidfibi^ rou iyds opl^ovros rb irX^^oy, Aristot. 
MeL M. 10836 23, 29, where the “ unit *' is said to arise from the “ equal- 
izing “ of the “ dyad " of the great-and-small. 

* See Robin, La Thiorie platonicienne, p. 449. The mathematical reader 
will see at once a certain analogy between this procedure and the “ quadri- 
lateral construction of von Staudt. 
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use of the '‘arithmetical mean** as an “equalizer,** E.N, 1132a 
I ft. If this was the construction, it must be pronounced very 
faulty. Not only does it involve the confusions of “ a ** with i 
and of plurality *’ with 2, but it involves obtaining the terms 
of the senes in an unnatural order and using more than 
one principle of construction where one is sulficient. (The one 
really satisfactory way of defining the integers is to proceed by 
“ mathematical induction,*’ to define each in terms of its im- 
mediate precursor. Ihis is readily done in the following waj*. 
When we have defined the integer n, we can go on to define n -h i by 
the statement that n + 1 is the number of members of a group 
satisfying the conditions (a) that it contains a group with n mem- 
bers, (b) that it contains a member a which is not a member 
of this group ; (c) that it does not contain a^iy member which 
is neither a nor a member of the group of n members already 
mentioned.) 

If, as seems probable, Plato’s conception has these defects, we 
must not be surprised. He probably started with the right con- 
viction that what we should call the notion of a “ section ” is 
necessary for the definition of the "irrationals,*' and went on to 
extend the conception to cover the case of the ijitegers. What 
could not be expected of the first thinker who had formed the 
notion of a " real *' number is the recognition that integers, rational 
fractions, real numbers, do not form a single series, in other words 
that the " integer," 2, the " rational number ’* 2/1, and the " real 
number 2 *' are all distinct. In the logical construction of the 
types of number, we need three distinct steps : the rules for defining 
the successive integers, the derivation of the rational numbers 
from the integers, and the derivation of the " continuum *’ of the real 
numbers from the scries of rational numbers. These, however, are 
matters on which mathematical philosophers have only reached 
clear comprehension in ve ry recent times. The important point is 
that Plato should have grasped the necessity of enlarging the 
traditional conception of number and of strictly defining numbers of 
all kinds.^ 

What are the " mathematicals ' which Plato distinguished from 
his numbers or forms ? Aristotle tells us that they differ from 
forms in the fact that they are many, whereas the form is one, 
and from sensible things by being eternal {Mef. A 9876 15). It is 
to be noted that he does not call them " mathematical numbers,’* 

1 Stenzel, Zakl u. Gestalt, 31, gives a different construction, but without 
justifying it.' I venture to think he has >)een misled by an anxiety to discover 
Plato’s number theory directly in the 1 ^'us, where it could not have been 

introduced without the dramatic absurday of putting it into the mouth of 
Socrates. In the main, 1 hope I am in accord with Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 
Part 320 ff. But I should say that I can make nothing of n. 2 to p. ,320, 
which manifestly is a non-sens. It appears to be a partially correct explanation 
of something Aristotle tells us about the Pythagoreans, which has got mto ^ 
present place by some inadvertence. How can the one be the terms of the 

series ^2, tjl>, . . . ? 
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but ri fiaOrjfiariKd, and that he never appears to ascribe to Plato 
the recognition of “ mathematical number/* The meaning seems 
to me to be best shown by two passages in the Aristotelian corpus. 
At Metaphysics K 1059& 2 ff., it is made an objection to the theory 
of forms that just as the fjiaOrjfjLaTLKd are intermediate between the 
form and sensible things, so there ought to be — on the theory — 
something intermediate between such a form as man or horse and 
visible men and horses (though we see that there is not). This 
implies that the " mathematicals '* are something quite familiar. 
I would couple with this de Anima A 4046 iq, where we are told that 
in ra TTcpt <^t\ofro0tas Aeyo/xeva Plato said that the form of animal 
is composed of the one and “ the first length, breadth, and depth.*' 
The form of animal is, according to the Timaeus, the archetype 
on which the sensible world is constructed, that is, it is the res 
extensa, the subject-matter of geometry, and Aristotle's meaning 
is thus that this res extensa is constituted by the three dimensions 
of length, breadth, and depth. These correspond, as the context 
of the passage in the de Anima makes clear, to the numbers 2, 3, 4 
(the line being determined by two points, the plane by three, three- 
dimensional space by four). Thus Plato's construction recalls the 
Pythagorean tetractys of the numbers i, 2, 3, 4. But he spoke 
not of numbers, but of the first ** length, breadth, depth.” This 
seems to mean that though, as the Epinomis says, plane and solid 
geometry may be identified with the study of certain kinds of 
number, lengths, areas, volumes are not identical with numbers. 
The study of number provides the key to all these relations, and 
yet they are not themselves numbers, and the significance of 
number is not exhausted py its geometrical applications. 

So we, too, are familiar with analytical geometry in which we 
study the properties of curves and surfaces by means of numerical 
equations. All the properties of the curves and surfaces can be 
discovered from these equations, but the application of equations 
is not confined to geometry or geometrical physics ; the same 
methods, for example, play a prominent part in the study of 
economics, as when we plot out curves to show the effects of modi- 
fications of duties on the ” volume ” of foreign trade. In a word, 
I take it, the ” mathematicals ” are what the geometer studies. 

We may now perhaps be in a position to see what is meant by the 
statement that the constituents of the forms are the constituents of 
everything. The things of the sensible world, as we have learned 
from the Philebus, are one and all in ” becoming ” ; they are events 
or processes tending to the realization of a definite law. and this 
law, Plato thinks, can be expressed in numerical form. Because 
these things are always ” in the making,” they do not exhibit 
permanent and absolute conformity to law of structure ; if once 
they were ” made ” and finished, they would be the perfect embodi- 
ment of law of structure. And because the stuff of things is 
extension itself, the law thus realized would be geometrical and 
therefore, as we should say, be expressible in the form of an equation 
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or equations. This is what Plato means at bottom in his own 
philosophy by the participation ” of the sensible in forms and 
by the doctrine that the oroixeTa of number are the oroixcta of 
everything. (I abstain from commenting on the further numerous 
passages in Aristotle where the question of the relation of the ap^ai 
of geometry to those r»f arithmetic is raised, since these seem to form 
part of the polemic against Speusippus and Xenocrates, and it is 
not clear to me how far any of the views canvassed are meant to be 
directly ascribed to Plato.) 

Aristotle seems, as I said, to connect his complaint about the 
Academic “ separation {xn^picrfxo^) between forms and sensible 
things speciaUy with the doctrine we have just been discussing. He 
is commonly taken to mean no more than that the Platonic formi 
is a sort of double of tlie sensible thing, supposed to be in some 
intelligible world/* wholly sundered from the real world of actual 
life. It is hard to suppose that he could put such an interpretation 
on a theory which according to himself makes the (TToexeta of number 
the (TToix^La of everything. Hence I think Stenzel ^ is on the right 
track in looking for a more definite meaning in the Aristotelian 
criticism, and that he has rightly indicated the direction in which 
we should look. As he points out, one of Aristotle *svchief difficulties 
about the numbers ** is that he holds that if ** animal ** is one 
number and mart ** is another, we have to face the question 
whether the units " in ** animal ** are part of the units ** which 
constitute ** man *' or not ; {e.g. if you said animal *' is 2, ** man " 
is 4, since 2x2=4, “ man ’* would seem to be the same thing as 
** animal ** taken twice over). The complaint, as Stenzel says, is 
not that an c’So? is treated as something distinct from a sensible 
individual, but that the more universal ctSr;, the yivrf as Aristotle 
calls them, are thought of as though they had a being distinct from 
that of the aropiov or infima species, Aristotle's point is that 
** animal,** for example, ^ as no being except as “ horse,** ** man,** 
'* dog,** or one of the other species which can no longer be divided into 
sub-species. This would be. in effect, a criticism on the method 
of division as practised in the Sc where it is made a rule 

that in summing up the result of ’^he division into a definition, all 
the intermediate diffn'cntiae which have been employed must be 
recapitulated. Jh\s is a procedure condemned by Aristotle's own 
doctrine that a definition need only state genus and specific differ- 
ence ; the specific difference includes in itself all the intermediate 
differences. Hence, according to Stenzel, the x^opitrpos of which 
Aristotle complains is that the Platonic account of ** division ** as 

* See Slenrc'l, Zahl «. Gestalt, 133 fl., vith the Aristotelian texts discussed 
there. The all-important passage is Met. Z 1037/^ 8-1038^1 35. Aristotle 
urges that if, e.p,., you first divide animals into footed animals and animals 
without feet, and then divide the former into bipeds and others, the Platonic 
rule would require you to say that man is a “ two-footed footed animal.'* But 
the determination “ footed *' only exists actually as contained in the more 
specific determinations ' two-footed,** " fouc-footed." The same problem 
lecurs in Met, H 6. 104 5<i 7 
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the instrument of definition is fatal to the unity of the definiendum} 
and, since the process is a direct outcome of the doctrine of 
the defect is one which requires the doctrine of itself to 

be revised. (Thus Aristotle's rejection of the Platonic doctrine of 
forms would at bottom be based on rejection of the logical tenet 
that the relation of species to genus is identical with that of indi- 
vidual to species.) Whether this interesting interpretation is 
sound is, however, a question for the student of Aristotelianism 
rather than for an expositor of Plato.* 


See further : 

Burnet. — Greek Philosophy, Pari 312-324 ; Platonism, c. 5, 
2, 7- 

Natorp, P. — Platons Ideenlehre, 366-436. 

Baeumker, C. — Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen Philo- 
Sophie, 196-209. 

Stenzel, J. — Zahl und Gestalt hex Platon und Aristotcles. 

Robin, L. — La Thcorie platonicienne des xdees et des nombres 
apres Aristoie. (Pans, igo8.) 

Milhaud, G. — Les Phxlosophes-geomHres de la Grece, Platon ei 
ses prddecesseurs. (Paris, 1900.) 

Tayi.or, a. E. — Philosophical Studies, pp. 91-150. 

Thompson, D'Arcy W, — Excess and Defect '' in Mind, N.S., 
149. 


^ 1 Zahl u. Gestalt, 126 ff. 

■ It seems clear that a definitive interpretation of Plato's main thought 
must start with a thorough study of the material collected in M. Robin's great 
work La Thhorie platonicienne,/ It is time that we should make an end of the 
pretence of understanding Plato by ignoring the evidence or by arbitrarily 
reading into him the views of our own favourite modem metaphysicians. In 
this brief chapter I have only been able to hint at the interpretation the 
material suggests to m3^elf. These hints I have tried to develop briefly in 
a notice of Stenzel's book in Gnomon, ii. 7 and more fully in an 
essay in Mind, “ Forms and Numbers," with reference to the Aristotelian 
evidence. (See the reference given above.) 



ADDENDA 


P. 21, 1. i8 ff. It seems necessary, in view of some criticisms, to 
say expressly that I regard the date 387 b.c. as a mere convenient 
** approximation,** not as the known precise date of the founding of the 
Academy. And, of course, my language about the long interruption 
in Plato's literary activity must be understood with the qualifications 

(1) that I expressly decline to commit myself to an opinion about the 
relative order of composition of Republic, Phaedo, Symposium, and 

(2) that I never meant to* exclude the possibility of a minor “ occasional '* 
violation of silence. On my own view the Meuexenus would have to 
be dated c. 380-379. Understood in tliis ** common- sense '* way, the 
view that ** roughly speaking " the dialogues earlier thnn the Parmenides 
and Theaeietus were written before the founilation of the Academy 
still seems to me as probable as it did to Burnet. 

P* 207, 1 . 26 ff. The rcalityof Plato's own personal faith in immorta- 
lity is surely put beyond doubt by the words of Ep. vh. 335^1, “ one must 
put genuine faith in the ancient sa( red sayings which indicate that our 
soul is immortal, has to face a judge, and pays the gravest penalties 
when one has left the body," etc. (neiOeaOdi ovirjjq del XQ^ naXaiolQ 
te xai ieQoIg Aoyoi?, ol drj firjvvovaiv fi^lv dOdvarov tpvxr)v elvai Sixatnaq re 
laxciv xai rireiv rag peyLarag ripcjoglag orav rig dnaXXaxOfi rov aibparog). 

P. 263, par. 2. It should be noted that the Glaucon of the Sympo- 
sium is not Plato's brother, who figures in the Republic, since [Symp. 
173a) he, like Plato himself, was a mere nalg at the date of Agathon's 
party. 

P. 263, par. 2. Profesbt : Burnet, in the posthumous volume of 
lectures on Platonism delivered at the University of Cahfornia, expresses 
the opinion that the Republic and consequently the Timaeus are to 
be given a dramatic date anterior to t le Archidamian War (Platonism, 
pp. 25-26). This would, so far as I ca see, be possible but for one con- 
sideration. It would compel us to hold that Perictione, since she was 
the mother of two sons who are young men before 431, was at the very 
least over a hundred years old in 366, when Ep. xiii refc*rs to her as 
still living. This is just po.ssible, but hardly likely, and since I am as 
convinced as Burnet himself of the genuinenrss of Lp. xiii., I would 
rather not follow him on this point. 

P. 278, n. I . Xenophon also (Symp. 0] ascribes to Socrates the thesis 
that " woman's nature is not inferior to man's " (rj ywaixeia (pvmg ovdiv 
XeiQcov rfjg rov dvdgdg ovoa rvyxd.vei), though she is not his equal in 
physical strength and intelligence (yvmpr^g re xul iayvog delrai). Btit 
he may be dependent on Plato or Aeschines, or on both. 

P. 309, n. I. Aeschines also in his Alcibiades ascribed the " erotic ** 
temperament to Socrates, with special reference to his affection for 
Alcibiades. (eyw di did rov igarra Sv cTuy;^avov igwv *Ahcipiddov ovdev 

•17 
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didfpoQov T&v Baxx&v InendvBeiv , Fr. ii.Dittmar. This evidence seems 
to me to make nonsense of all the inferences about the personality of 
Plato which have been drawn from the Phaedrus and Symposium. 

P. 450, In Platonism (1928), p. 106, Burnet now says that it 
can be proved that Plato ‘'discovered the heliocentric system in 
astronomy. The evidence offered is simply the statement of Theo- 
phrastus discussed in our text. I do not understand how Burnet 
reconciles this \iew with his own defence of the Epinomis, in which 
the sun is still expressly treated as a “ planet {g 86 b-gSyd) . I am 
wholly in accord with Burnet about the genuineness of the Epinomis 
and therefore am compelled to dissent from his attribution of “ Coperni- 
canism to Plato. 

P. 472, 1. 20. But it should be remembered, as Mr. Lorimer reminds 
me, that Aristotle does once observe (PoL 1329& 25) that the various 
arts of civilized life must have been discovered “ often, or rather an 
indefinite number of times in the course of ages,” and ” Ocellus Liica- 
nus ” (c. 3) that ” Hellas has often been barbarian, and will often be 
so again.” 

P. 516, 1. 4. That is, Aristotle's great difficulty with the theory of 
"forms,” as it seems to me, is not so much that there should be a 
" form ” of man, ” besides ” Socrates and Coriscus, as that there should 
be a ” form ” of animal, ” besides ” horse, and dog and man, Tluit is 
what he is specially anxious to deny. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


B.C. 

428-7. 


427- 

425- 


424. 


423- 

422. 

421. 

418. 

416. 

415* 


4T4. 

413- 


4II, 


410. 

409. 

408. 

407, 

406, 

405. 


Plato born (Ol, 88, i). Fourth year of Architlamian War ; 
year following death of Pcrick's. Revolt and subjuga- 
tion of Myt leiie. Capture of Plataea by Peloponnesians. 
Hippolyius of Euripides. 

Gorgias at Athens as envoy from Leoiitiiii. Aristophanes' 
first comedy (AaLza^ije:) produced. 

Tribute of Athenian allies raised. Capture of Sphacteria. 
Pan-Sicilian “congress at Gela. Acharnians of Aristophanes 
performed. (?) Hecuba of Euripides 

Athenian defeat at Deliurn (Pyrilampes wounded.) Brasidas 
in the north. Loss of Ainphipolis and banishment of 
Thucydides. Battle outside Megara. Knights of Arist»j- 
phanes. ** 

Year's truce with Sparta. Revolt of Scione. Clouds of 
Aristophanes. Conn us of Amipsia^'. 

Death of Brasidas and Cleon betore Ainphipolis. (?) Socrates 
serves in this campaign. IFiisps of Aristophanes. 

Peace of Nicias ; Scione captured and inhabitants massacred. 
Peace of Aristophanes. 

Battle of Mantinca ; Laches killed. dioiyACTfidQ of Arca- 
dians by Sparta. 

Melos captured by Athenians and inhabitants massacred. Tragic 
victory of Agathon. 

Mutilation of Hermae and "profanation of mysteries." Des- 
patch of Syracusan expedition under Alcibiades, Nicias and 
Lamachus ; recall and disgrace of Alcibiades. Troades of 
Euripides. 

Birds of Aristophanes. 

Final ruin of Syracusan exj xlition ; deaths of Nicias and 
Demosthenes. Dccelea occupied by Spartans. (?) Elccira 
of Euripides. (?) Iphigcnia in Tauris. 

Revolution of the " four hundred." Return of Polemarchus 
and Lysias from Thurii. Thesmophoriazusae and Lysistrata 
of Aristophanes. 

Battle of Cyzicus. Philoctetes of Sophocles (410—9). 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicil> * ^elinus and Himera destroyed. 

Hermocrates in Sicily. Orestes of Euripides. 

Battle of Notium. Return of Alcibiades to Athens. Hermo- 
crates killed in street-fighting at Syracuse. 

Battle of Arginusae. Trial and condemnation of generals ; 
protest of Socrates. Deaths of Euripides and Sophocles. 

Battle of Aegospotami. Dionysius I becomes " tyrant " at 
Syracuse. 
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404. End of Peloponnesian War ; Athens surrenders to Lysander. 

Appointment of the “ Thirty ” ; murder of Polemarchus. 
Affair of Leon of Salamis (404-3). 

403. Fall of Thirty ” ; deaths of Critias and Cliarmides. Restora- 
tion of democracy at Athens. 

401. Expedition of Cyrus and battle of Cunaxa. 

399. Trials of Andocides and Socrates for impiety and death of 
Socrates in archonship of Laches. 

395-87. Corinthian War. Rebuilding of Athenian Long Walls (393- 
393). Pamphlet of Polycrates against Socrates (c. 392-390). 
Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. Destruction of Spartan 
moYa by Iphicrates {?392 or 390). 

c. 388. First visit of Plato to Sicily and Italy at age of 40. Tradi- 
tional date of capture of Rome by Gauls. 

387. Corinthian War ended by King’s Peace.” Approximate date 
of foundation of Academy. 

385. Birth of Aristotle at Stagirus. 

382 Spartan seizure of citadel of Thebes and political murder of 
Ismenias. 

380. Pancgyricus of Isocrates. 

379-8. Spartan garrison expelled at Thebes by Pelopidas and his 
associates. Raid of Spartan Sphodrias on Piraeus. 

378. Alliance of Athens and Thebes. Second Athenian League 
founded. 

373. Great tidal wave and earthquake on the Achaean coast. 

371, ** Peace of Callias ” between Sparta and Athens. Spartan 

power broken by Epaminondas at Leiictra. Lil)eration of 
Messene and foundation of Megalopolis follow in the next 


year or two. 

369. Spartan lines on Mt^.Oneion broken by Epaminondas. (Theae- 
tetus probably fvounded in this campaign.) 

367. Death of Dionysius I. Plato summoned to Syracuse by Dion. 

Aristotle enters Academy. Traditional date of ” Licinian 
rogations ” and defeat of Gauls by Camillus at Alba. 

362. Battle of Man tinea ; Epaminondas killed. 

361-60. Tliird visit of Plato to Sicily. Traditional date of penetration 
of Gauls into Campania. 

357. Capture of Syracuse by Dion. 

c. 356. Birth of Alexander the Great at Pella. 

354. Murder of Dion by Callippus. Plato's VII Epistle. Earliest 
extant speech of Demosthenes (on the Symmories.) 

353. Overthrow of Callippus. Plato’s VIII Epistle. 

351. First Philippic of Demosthenes. 

349-8. Olynthiacs of Demosthenes. Capture of Olynthus by Philip 
(348). 

347 Death of Plato. 

346. Peace of Philocrates. Philip acts as general in the ” Sacred 
War ” against the Phocians, becomes a member of the 
Amphictionic Council and presides at the Pythian games. 
Temporary restoration of Dionysius II at S3nracuse. 

344-3. Dionysius finally overthrown by Timoleon. Aristotle (343-2) 
at Pella as tutor to Alexander. 



APPENDIX 

THE PLATONIC APOCRYPHA 

In using the name Apocrypha as a convenient collective designa- 
tion for those items contained in our Plato MSS. of which it is 
reasonably certain that they have no real claim to Platonic author- 
ship, I make no gratuitous assiimj^tion of fraudulence in their 
writers or worthlessness in their contents. Apart from the collec- 
tion of Definitions, whfeh has its own special character, the Apocrypha 
seem to be undiguised imitations of Platonic “ discourses of Socrates," 
and most of them to be the work of the early Academy ; the attri- 
bution to Plato has arisen naturally and by accident. The works 
in question fall into three classes : (> 4 ) items actually included in 
the canon of Thrasylus ; ( 5 ) the collection of 6001 or definitions, 
which falls outside the division into “tetralogies"; (C) voOevofievoi 
dialogues recognized in antiquity as spurious. 

A, Dialogues included in the " tetralogies,** but certainly, or all 
hut certainly, spurious. 

Of these there are seven : Alcibiades I , Alcibiades II, Hipparchus, 
Amatores (the whole of the fourth " tetralogy Theages (" tetra- 
logy " V), Clitophon (“ tetralogy" VIII), Minos (" tetralogy " IX). 
All were clearly regarded as genuine by Dercylides and Thrasylus. 
The only fact known about their earlier history is that Aristophanes 
of Byzantium had include 1 the Minos in one of his trilogies ” 
along with the Laws and Epinomis (D.L, iii. 62). Since we never 
hear of Dercylides or Thrasylus as introducing any items into the 
Platonic canon, it seems reasonable to infer that the wliole group 
were already accepted by the AlcAandrian scholars of the third 
century B.c. and that the composition of all must therefore be dated 
earlier still. None of the group is certainly quoted by Aristotle, 
or even Cicero,^ but this proves nothing since none contains any- 
thing which makes any difference to the interpretation of Plato's 
thought. As I shall try to show, the linguistic evidence is also 
decidedly against a late date in a’n.nst every case ; the Greek 
with which these dialogues present us is recognizably that of the 
fourth century. * It follows that we should assign their composition, 

' The allusion of Cicero, Tusculans, iii. xxxiv. 77. is certainly, that of 
de Oratore, ii. 8 almost certainly, not to Alcibiades I, but to the Alcibiades 
of Aeschines of Sphettus. 

• The statement perhaps needs a little qualification in the case of Aloi~ 
blades II, as will be pointed out later. 
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speaking roughly, to the half-century between Plato's death and 
the opening of the third century, while one or two may quite 
possibly have been written even within Plato's lifetime. I shall 
also try to show that the thought is quite Platonic, though the 
way in which it is presented is not altogether that of the Master. 
My own conclusion is that the whole group is the work of Platonists 
of the first two or three generations, intending to expound Aca- 
demic ideas by " discourses of Socrates." This thesis cannot be 
formally demonstrated, but seems more probable than either the 
extreme view of Grote, who accepted the whole group as Platonic, 
or the rival extreme view which would bring some of the items well 
within the Alexandrian period. 

Alcihiades I. This is in compass and worth the most important 
member of the group, as it contains an excellent general sum- 
mary of the Socratic- Platonic doctrines of the scale of goods and 
the " tendance " of the soul. The Platonic* authorship has been 
defended by Grote, Stallbaum, C. F. Hermann, J. Adam and 
recently M. Croiset and P. Friedlander ; Jowett included a version 
in his English translation of Plato. For my own part I feel reluc- 
tantly forced to decide for rejection on the following grounds, 
(i) Close verbal study seems to show that in language the manner 
is that of the later Plato, ^ whereas the thought is that of Plato's 
earliest ethical dialogues, and the exposition, at points, so unskilled 
that a resolute defender is almost bound to regard the dialogue as 
one of the earliest of all. (2) It seems incredible that Plato, who has 
given us such vivid portraits of Alcibiades in the Protagoras and 
Symposium, should ever have treatedhispersonalityin the colourless 
fashion of this dialogue. ^(3) It should be still more incredible 
that Plato, with his known views on the worth of "text-books," 
should have composed what is, to all intents, a kind of hand-book 
to ethics. The work has the qualities of an excellent manual, 
and this is the strongest reason for denying its authenticity. I 
agree, then, with those who hold that Alcihiades / is a careful 
exposition of ethics by an early Academic, written well before 
300 B.C,, and possibly, though perhaps not very probably, even 
before the death of Plato. I should say with Stallbaum that it 
contains no tiling actually unworthy of Plato, but I am equally 
satisfied that it contains echoes of Plato which are not in the manner 

^ On this question see C. Ritter, Untersuchungen tlber Plato, 89-90 ; 
Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwickelung , 24-25 ; Lutoslawski, Origin 
and Growth of Platons Logic, 197—198. I would add that comparison with 
the remains of the Alcibiades of Aeschines and that of Antisthenes shows 
that our dialogue is almost certainly dependent on the former, and possibly 
also on the latter. Use of these sources in this way is barely credible in 
Plato. Also, Socrates is represented (103c) as posing as the tongue-tied 
"lover ” of Alcibiades, whereas according to Plato in the Symposium it was 
rather Alcibiades who posed as the “ beloved ” of Socrates. For further 
discussion, and for evidence that Alcihiades 1 depends also on Xenophon, 
lee H. Dittmar, Aeschines von Sphettos, 163-177. 
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of a writer who is echoing himself. In particular, the closing words 
(1355) 1 can hardly be anything but an allusion to Plato's description 
[Rep. 491 ff.) of the corruption of the young man of genius by the 
blandishments of that supreme sophist, the “ public,” a passage 
itself perhaps inspired by the tragic career of Alcibiades. There 
are other similar disguised quotations, as we shall see. 

The writer's purpose is to expound the thoughts that the one 
thing needful for true success in life is self-knowledge, that this 
means knowledge of what is good and bad for our soiilSy and that 
such knowledge is different in kind from all specialism. Alcibiades 
is drawn as a young man of boundless ambition just about to enter 
on public life. (The date assumed is the end of his ”ephebate,” 
before the outbreak of the Archidamian War. Pericles is at the 
head of affairs, 1046.) Socrates, who has long admired the wonderful 
boy from a distance, is now allowed by his ” sign ” to express his 
admiration for the first time.^ He knows that A. is ambitious to 
become the first statesman of Europe and Asia, and can help him 
to realize the dream if A. will only answer his questions (103^ TobZ)).* 
To succeed as a statesman, A. must be a good adviser and so must 
have knowledge which his neighbours have not, and this knowledge 
must come to him either as a personal discovery 6r by learning 
from others. But none of the things A. has ” learned ” are matters 
considered by sovereign assemblies, and in the matters which such 
an assembly does consider there are experts who would be much 
better counsellors than A. His boasted ” advantages ” of person, 
rank, wealth, are irrelevant. On what topics, then, would he be 
a competent adviser of the public ? He says, ” On the conduct 
of their own affairs, e.g. the making of war and peace.” Yet it 
is the expert we need to advise us whether it is better to make war, 
on whom, and for how long. Our standard of the ** better” is 
supplied by the expert's Now, what is the relevant 

one in these questions of state ? When we declare war, we always 
do so on the plea that our rights have been infringed. Has A., then, 
ever learned ” justice,” the knowlt* -ge of rights and wrongs ? He 
has never received instruction in it, nor can he have discovered it 
for himself. To do that he would need first to look for it, and to 
look for it he must be first awake to his ignorance of it. But from 
his childhood he has always been wrangling with his companions 

^ W, 06 Ti rS (TV 0 i 5 <rc 4 dinaTiov dXXA rijv 7^5 ir 6 Xcws 6 pu>v 

(fiov rc Kat (Tov Kparijirv. 

® 103a, The representation that S. has not spoken a word to the lad for 
years seems an nn-Platonic exaggeratn^- Contiart the representation in 
the Protagoras which depicts a scene from the same period of the philosopher's 
life. 

• This self-confidence, again, is not in keeping with Plato's conception 
of Socrates ; it looks to be borrowed from the Socrates of Xenophon. It is 
definitely " un-Platonic " that Socrates boasts (124c) of having God for 
his " guardian," with reference, as we see by a comparison with 103a 5. to 
the " divine sign." God and the " sign " are never confused in this way 
in any certainly genuine work of Plato. 
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about his " rights,*' as if he already knew what they are (io6c- 
And he certainly cannot have " picked up " knowledge 
of right and wrong from the “ many " at large, as he has done the 
use of his mother-tongue.^ The “ many ** all agree about the 
meaning of vernacular words, and this is why one can learn the 
language from them. Where their views are at hopeless variance, 
they cannot be our teachers, and there is nothing about which 
they are more at variance than their rights " and " wrongs." 
A. then is proposing to teach others what it is not possible that he 
knows himself (110^-113^2). 

But, says A., the politician need not know what is right ; he 
need only know what is expedient. Well, if A. thinks he knows 
what the expedient is, let him answer one question : Is the 
expedient always the same as the right or is it not ? A. thinks 
not, but Socrates is confident that he can prove the contradictory 
(ii4^f). The proof turns on establishing the equations xaXov = 
dyaOov, alayQov = xaxov (114^^-1166).^ He who acts " finely " 
also “ does well," i.e. is in possession of good,"^ and the good for us 
= the expedient for us. He then who advises as expedient what is 
wrong is a bad adviser. If A. hesitates whether to admit or to 
deny this, his very hesitation is a sign that he is becoming conscious 
of his ignorance about the most important of all subjects (117a). 
He is suffering from virulent d^aOia, the common malady of 
" public men " (1186), Pericles, indeed, is said to have " learned " 
wisdom from Anaxagoras and Damon. But since he never imparted 
" wisdom " to anyone, we may fairly doubt whether he had it.^ 
A. might reply that if all our public men are " laymen," he need 
not be more than a layman himself to compete with them. But 
the real antagonists for whom an Athenian statesman needs to be 
more than a match are foreign powers, the Spartan and Persian 
kings. Both have the advantage of A. alike in descent, in careful 
preparatory training for their office,* in wealth and resources.® 

^ An echo of Protagoras, 327^ ? 

* Cf. Gorgias, 474c. 

* Cf. Pep., 3535 If. 

^ Cf. Protagoras, 319^, Meno, 946 (both echoed by Ale. 7 , 118^). 

* The starting-point for the long and over-coloured picture of the educa- 
tion of a Persian king (which must be meant ironically) seems to be Aeschines, 
Fr. 8 (Dittmar), where Socrates ironically argues that Themistocles must 
have practised “ tendance of himself before venturing to match himself 
with Xerxes. The development of this hint in our dialogue seems to reflect 
Xenophon’s romance of the Education of Cyrus (itself possibly influenced by 
the Cyrus of Antisthenes). Plato’s view (Laws, 684) is that no Persian pnnee 
ever receives any " education ” at aU. So far I should accept the conclusions 
of H. Dittmar, but I am wholly sceptical of his further theory that the 
real object of Ale. I is to discountenance the preference of Eastern theosophy, 
represented by Zoroaster, to Hellenic philosophy. 

* Note that the statements of the dialogue about the wealth of Sparta 
would only be true for the period between the surrender of Athens to Lysander 
and the battle of Leuctra. They are not true for the supposed date of the 
conversation. 
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If one is to compete with such rivals, the first lesson to be learned 
must be “ knowledge of self ** (the lesson of not underrating your 
opponent.) 

How, then, must we set to work on the " care " (ImfjLaeia) of 
ourselves ? VVe wish to be as good as possible at the goodness of a 
HoAog >cdyadS^, that is, of a ^QdvifioQ, a man of sound judgement in 
all things. About what things do the KaXoi xdyaOol, the '* virtuous 
show this sound judgrnent ? A. says, in capacity to command 
men who associate witli one another to transact the business of 
civic life (i25^)» or more briefly, "men sharing in the constitu- 
tional rights and functions of citizenship " The statesman's 

rixvri is evpovXJa, "excellence in counsel respecting the conduct and 
safety of the State." This safety depends on the existence of <f>iXla, 
or more precisely, ofiovoia, " oneness of mind " between the citizens ; 
not the " oneness of mind " secured by the arts cf number, weight 
and measure, but the^ind of " oneness of mind " which makes men 
agree " in a house " and is the basis of family affection. Such 
agreement implies that both parties to it have a " mind of their 
own," and so differs from any arrangement by which one party 
leaves a matter of which he is himself wholly ignorant to the sole 
discretion of the other. That is not what is meanf when justice 
is said to be " minding your own business and leaving others to 
mind theirs " {12yd). (The exposition at this point shows traces 
of a confusion one would not expect in Plato.) 

Again (the transition is oddly abrupt), what is "care for a 
man's self " ? With some needless elaboration, we reach the result 
that to care for a thing means to make it better, and that we cannot 
tell what will make a thing better unless we know what the thing 
is. So our question becomes "Wliat is the self?" (128a), It is 
argued at length that an agent is never identical with the tools he 
uses. All of us are constantly using our hands, eyes, members 
generally, as tools. The body is thus an instrument used, and 
therefore cannot be the agent who uses the instrument. The real 
self, the agent which " uses " and ‘ commands " the body, must 
be the and the true definitior of man is that he is a " soul 

using a body" ^ (130c,) " Know thyself," then, means " know thy 

yfvxrj”] sophrosyne, the true self-knowledge, must be different 
from any of the " arts " which " tend " our bodies or our posses- 
sions. And to be in love with another's body is not to be in love 
with him. (His body is not really his " person.") 

The great business of life is " self-knowledge," the " care " of 
ourselves (132c).* Now the eye can see itself only by looking at 
its reflection. So the soul can " see itself " only by either gazing 
at another man's soul, particularly at " that region of it where the 

* In refutation of the allegation that this definition, always insisted on 
by the Neo-Platonists, is “ not platonic,** Raeder properly refers to Phaedo^ 
11 ^c-d. 

■ Cf. the reference to ^iri^^Xeia of the self in Aeschines, Fr. 8. 
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goodness of a soul is to be found,” or contemplating God, a mirror 
of perfection brighter than any human soul.^ We get to know 
ourselves truly by knowing God (133c). Until we know ourselves, 
we cannot know what is good for ourselves, for other men, for the 
State. Without such knowledge, a man's career will be disastrous 
to himself and the public (134a). Thus, the true prosperity of a 
city depends not on its navy, but on its virtue (134&).* The states- 
man must impart goodness to his countrymen, and he cannot 
impart what he has not. It must be his first concern to get good- 
ness by ” looking to God.” Freedom, the power to make one's 
will supreme, is a bad thing for the ignorant ; it leads them to 
disease, shipwreck, moral ruin. Until one has acquired goodness, 
servitude to a better, not being ” one's own master,” is the condition 
which oefits one. 

Alcihiadcs II, A poor production, stamped as not Plato's by 
its style, by manifest imitations of Alcihiadcs /, and, as has generally 
been admitted since Boeckh, by a definite allusion to one of the 
Stoic " paradoxes.” ® 

The subject is Prayer. The writer seems to take his cue either 
from the passage of the Memorabilia where Xenophon, who fnay 
himself be thinking of the closing words of the Phaednis, says that 
Socrates ” used to ask the gods simply to give him good things, 
since they know best what things are good,” and thought it perverse 
to pray ” for gold or silver, or a tyranny, and things of that kind,” * 
or possibly from Laws, where the speaker expresses the same 

view. A. is about to pray. Now, some prayers are granted, others 
are not. So a man should be careful not to ask what is bad for 
him ; his god might happen to be in a giving mood and take him 
at his word, as happened to Oedipus.^ A. says, Oedipus was 
notoriously ” a mere lunatic.” This raises a problem. ” Lunatic ” 
is the contrary of ” sane.” But mankind may be divided into two 
classes which allow of no tertium quid, the (pQovifioi, men of sound 
judgement, and the &(f)Qoveg, men of unsound judgement. On the 

^ The argument presupposes the doctrine of the Laws which identifies 
God with the ipicrTTj 

* A plain allusion to the language of Gorgias, 519a, a passage which seems 
to be in the writer's mind all through his own account of " sophrosyne and 
justice/' 

® On these points see Stallbaum's Introduction to his Commentary on the 
dialogue, and for remarks on the language, C. Ritter {Untersuchungen, 88-89), 
who accepts Stallbaum's objections to several words and phrases, but owns 
that the dialogue would not be condemned by his own stylometric tests — 
a significant confession. 

* Xenophon, Mem. i. iii. 2, rjCxfro di r-pM roiJr dirXux rdyaddi diddvat, 
ws root Btovi Kd\X.i(rra elS6rai oiroid dyaOd iari. This perhaps explains why the 
dialogue was attributed by some persons to Xenophon (Athenaeus, 506^), 
with whose manner it has no affinity. 

* Who prayed that his sons might divide their inheritance by the sword. 
The writer follows the version of the story which accounts for the imprecation 
as due to mere insanity. Cf. Frs. 2 and 3 of the Thebais, often regarded 
u antiquity as “ Homeric.” 
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principle that "one term has one, and only one, opposite," it looks 
as though this means that all men, except the few ^g 6 vifioi, are 
lunatics. But this thesis can hardly be sound ; if all men were 
lunatics, we could not mix with them, as we do, with safety to life 
and limb. (Thus the writer knows, and goes out of his way to 
attack, the Stoic tenet that ndg dL^Qtm* fiairttai, every one but the 
ideal " sage " is out of his wits.) VVe may urge that there are many 
bodily ailments, many trades ; but no invalid has all the diseases, 
no tradesman follows all the trades, at once. So there are many 
degrees of " want of sense," from mere dullness to stark lunacy, and 
so lack of judgement must not be equated with lunacy (i38t*~i4o«f). 

The ijjQovifxoL are those who know " what is proper to do and 
say." The &(I)qov€<; do not know this, and so unintentionally do 
and say what they should not. Oedipus does not stand alone 
in this. If a god appeared to Aicibiades himself and offered to make 
him autocrat of Ath«ns, or Hellas, or Europe, A. would probably 
think he was offered a great boon. Yet the power and splendour 
of the position would be no true boon to one who had not the 
knowledge how to use it. A tyranny may prove fatal to the reci- 
pient, as was the case with the murderer of Archelaus ; he was 
liimself murdered after a reign of three days.^ Many Athenian 
citizens have been undone by attaining high office ; children may 
prove a curse to those who have prayed for them. The ]x>et who asks 
Zeus simply to give him what is good and withhold what is bad, 
even if he asks it, speaks like a wise man (i 4 o^i 43 a). IFto ignorance 
is thus shown to be so b<)d for us ? Some ignorance may be better 
for us than know'ledge. If A.~- the example is un-Platonic in its 
bad taste — formed a murderous design on his guardian Pericles, it 
would be better that he should lose the power of recognizing Pericles 
when he meets him. Knowledge of other things, not accompanied 
by knowledge of good, is most often harmful. It is better not to 
know how to do a thing, unless you also know whether it is good 
to do that thing. Mere professional skill does not make men ff>() 6 vifioi ; 
the national life of a society f f " professional experts " destitute 
of the knowledge of good would not be admirable (i43fe-i466). 
Most men have not the knowledge which would tell them w’hether 
what they do " skilfully " is really beneficial. So it 

is better that the many " should neither have nor fancy them- 
selves to have a professional skill which they would be sure lo 
misuse. Hence the importance of knowledge of good in private 
and public life. If it is wanting, the fresher the breezes of fortune 
blow, the graver the peril. Hoi.^ijr hinted at this when he said of 
Margites that he " knew a lot of things, but knew them all badly " 
(I43i-i47^?).2 

^ This is a bad anachronism, since Archelaus was killed in 399, some 
years after the death of Aicibiades, who is a mere boy in the dialogue. 

2 TToXX' TjTTLararo fpya, KaKCos d' rjTriaraTO irdvra. The forced interpretation 
of A-a/ews as " to his own hurt looks like an imitation of the whimsicalities 
of Socrates’ exposii ion of Simonides in the Protagoras, 
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A. now thinks that he would not jump blindly at the offer of a 
t5a-anny/* and approves the wisdom of the unnamed poet whom 
Socrates had quoted. The Spartans, Socrates adds, show a like 
wisdom. Their only public prayer is a brief petition for xaM in' 
dyaOolg, the honestum et honum. There is a tale that the Athenians 
once asked the oracle of Ammon why Heaven favours the Spartans 
who, in spite of their wealth, are niggardly with sacrifices, more 
than the liberal Athenians.^ The oracle answered that the Spartan 
ev^r]fji.la — by which it presumably meant the decency of the prayer 
just mentioned — is more pleasing than all burnt-offerings. In the 
same spirit the gods rejected the costly offerings of Priam. They 
are not to be bribed, and they look at our souls, not our gifts 
(148^-1506). 

A. would do well, then, to postpone his prayer until he has 
learned to pray aright. But who will teach him ? " Your sincere 

well-wisher,'* says ^crates, “ but there is a mist which must first 
be removed from your soul.'* A. rewards these words of encourage- 
ment by “ crowning " Socrates with the garland he had meant to 
wear while praying, and Socrates fatuously accepts the compliment. 
(A tasteless reminiscence of the Platonic playful ** crowning " of 
Socrates by the drunken Alcibiades, Sympos. 213^-^.) 

The very poor dialogue is dependent on, and therefore later 
than, Alcibiades /. Besides the echoes already mentioned, w^e 
note that the fiaiv 6 ^Evov dvOQ<onov of 138^ 6, said of Oedipus, is 
a verbal imitation of the use of the same phrase, "a mere lunatic," 
with reference to Alcibiades' own brother at Ale, /, 118^ 4. The 
ill-managed fiction of the god who offers A. the " tyranny " of 
Athens, Hellas, or Europe^ is founded on what is said more naturally 
of A.'s own day-dreams at Ale, /, 1056-c. 

It is still more significant that the discussion of the Stoic 
paradox " is forcibly dragged into the argument at its very open- 
ing. Oedipus is mentioned merely to give an opening for the 
remark that he was " crazy," and the nominal main argument 
is kept standing still while Socrates goes off at a tangent to discuss 
the irrelevant question whether all unwise persons are " crazy " too. 
The writer thus betrays the fact that his real concern is to attack 
the Stoics. This shows that he is not writing before some date 
when Stoicism was already in existence, i.e, not before the early 
decades of the third century. In the time of Arcesilaus, president 
of the Academy from 276 to 241 B.C., anti-Stoic polemic became the 
main business of the school. It does not necessarily follow that the 
polemic may not have begun rather earlier. 

Linguistic considerations do not take us far. Stallbaum pro- 
duces a respectable " haul " of alleged non-Platonic words and 
phrases, but forgets that many of these may only go to show that 
the writer was a poor stylist, without throwing any light on his 

^ The reference to Spartan wealth is another anachronism, taken pretty 
obviously from Ale. J, 
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date, while, in one or two cases, the text is not certainly sound. 
No great weight can be attached to his point that the use of the 
word fxeyaXotpvxo:; at 140c for a " megalomaniac ” is singular. This 
might well be a polite euphemism — it is given as one — in any age. 
It is urged that the plural ovr 5 fVcc is found twice (148c, e). But 
the same form occurs also in Plato {Euthydemus, ^o^d, T imaeus, 
20b, Ep, vii. 344ifl:) and in Isocrates, and I take its double appearance 
in a single half-page of Ale, II to be due to conscious imitation. 
The fonns dnoxQiOfjfvai (149^?), oldapiev (141^, T^2d) are definitely not 
classical Attic, ^ but the majority of the Academy were never Athe- 
nians. Aristotle, for example, was an Ionian and constantly 
betrays the fact by his vocabulary. Too much has been made of 
the employment {i^oa, 150c) of tvx 6 v in the adverbial sense of 
‘‘ perhaps." This is not usual in good classical Attic, but there is 
at least one example in Isocrates. 2 By comparison with such early 
specimens of the xowi] as the extant remains of Epicurus, Ale, II 
might almost be called Attic. Hence I think it should not be 
confidently dated too late in the third century. It may belong to 
any time soon after the first rise of Stoicism. 

Amatores (or Rivales, The title is 'Eqaaral ix\ the famous MSS. 
BT, ^AvTEQaaraL in the margin of B). 

The scena is the school of the reading-master Dionysius, said 
by Diogenes and others (D.L, iii. 5) to have been Plato's own first 
teacher. Two boys are disputing, apparently on a point of geo- 
metry. Socrates is told by the " lover " of one of them that they 
are " chattering philosophy " about "things on high " (rd fjLerio>Qa). 
The tone of the remark leads him to ask whether philosophy is a 
thing to be ashamed of. The " lover's " rival is surprised that 
Socrates should act so much out of character as to put this question 
to a man who leads the life of a voracious and sleepy athlete. This 
new speaker is a votary of " music," as the other is of " gymnastic." 
His opinion is that philosophy is so divine a thing that a man must 
be less than human if he disprizes it. But what is this " philo- 
sophy " ? " What Solon mean: when he spoke of * learning some- 

thing fresh every day of one's life • Yet, is it so clear that 
philosophy is simply identical with multifarious learning ? * We 
are used to think that philosophy is for the soul what exercise is 
for the body. If so, " polymathy " must be the mental counterpart 
of noXvnovLa, excessive exertion, and it may be doubled whether 
this latter is a good thing. The cultivated " lover " feels bound, 

^ The first may be a vulgarism, th^ is Ionic. Yet before the time 

of the New Comedy otSas is found once in Euripides, once (probably) in 
Xenophon ; oidafiey once in Antiphon (the orator), once (probably) in 
Xenophon. 

* Isocr. iv. 1 71, rvx^^ y^P avP€Tr4pavav, Cf. Xenoph., A nab. vi. i, 

20, . . . Tvx^v Kcd &yaPoO tipos Blp atrtos ry (TTpari^ yep^affai. 

* Solon, Fr. 2, yyjp6,(TKtx> 5 ’ aUi rroWa, 5 i 5 a<r/c 6 /AC»' 05 . 

* ToXvfiaSLa (133c). The allusion is to Heraclitus, Fr. 16 (By water), iroX»< 
4ia$l7] v6ov qC diSdffKei, 
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as a fair-minded man, to allow that noXxmovla may be good, though 
the admission goes a^inst his personal bias. His “ athletic ” 
rival takes a different view. As all experts know, it is *' moderate " 
exertion which keeps the body fit ; even a hog has the sense to 
understand that. In that case, may we not argue by analogy that 
it is not excessive but moderate ‘'studies** {fiaOi^fiora) that are 
good for the soul ? This question leads straight up to another : 
Who is the expert who determines what is the right measure in the 
matter of studies ? 

Again, what studies would a true lover of wisdom regard as 
most important ? The " musician " says, “Those which will win 
you the highest reputation." A philosopher should be at home in 
the “ theorick ** of all the professions, or at least, of those which 
are in high consideration, though he should not stoop to meddle 
with their manual part. He should know them as the “ master- 
builder ** ^ knows his business (1356-^). Bub can a man be really 
proficient in the theory of two professions at once ? Only if we 
concede that the philosopher need not have the “ finished ** know- 
ledge of a great specialist, but such an amateuris knowledge as will 
enable him to follow the discourse of the specialist intelligently 
and form a sound judgement on it. That means, says Socrates, 
the philosopher is to the great specialist what a “ pentathlist " is 
to a first-rate boxer or wrestler. He is not supreme in any one 
speciality, but a good second-rate man in several (136a). As he is 
not subdued to any speciality, he is not circumscribed by any.* 
But what is the good of his philosophy ? We do not want to trust 
a second-rate physician w^n we are ill, nor a second-rate navigator 
when we are in danger on the sea. If the philosopher is first-rate 
at nothing, life has no place for him ; this seems fatal to the con- 
ception of him as an all-round “ intelligent amateur ** (137b). 

Let us make a fresh start. In the case of our domestic animals, 
there are two sides to the professions which “ tend ** them. The 
exp)ert knows a good horse or dog from a bad one better than other 
men ; he also “ disciplines," or “ corrects '* (xoAdfci), the animals 
under his care. What " art " similarly “ corrects ** human beings ? 
Justice, the “ art " of the dicast ; hence we should presume that 
the practitioners of this art also know a good man from a bad one. 
The la)mian in the art is ignorant even of himself, does not know 
the true state of his own soul. This is why we say that he has not 
sophrosyne ; by consequence, to have sophrosyne will mean to be a 
practitioner of the art we have just called justice, the art of true 
self-knowledge. We call this art sophrosyne because it teaches us 
to know ourselves, and also justice, because it teaches us to “ cor- 
rect " what we discover to be amiss (1386). Since the life of society 

' A tell-tale allusion to Politicus, 2$ge ff. ? 

* This reminds one of the unnamed person described at the end of the 
Euthydemus as being on the border-line between politics and philosophy (see 
supra, p. loi). I suspect the writer means to recall that passage. 
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is kept sound by the employment of this correction/' we may also 
call this same self-lmowledge *' politics/' the art of the statesman, 
or, when it is practised by one man for the whole community, the 
art of the king, or even of the autocrat (rygawog). It is the same 
art which is exercised on a smaller scale in regulating a household. 
So we may say that the " master,*' the householder, the statesman, 
the king, the autocrat are all specialists in an " art " whose true 
name is indifferently sophrosyne or justice. The expert in this art 
is the person whose discourse a philosopher must be able to follow, 
and on whose results he must be able to pass a sound judgement 
(138^/). What is more, the philosopher ought to be himself a 
first-rate practitioner of it (ib. e), and this disposes of the attempt 
to identify the philosopher with the all-round connoisseur. 

The i)urpose of the little work is clearly to set the Platonic con- 
ception of philosophy as the knowledge of the good, with its corol- 
lary, the identification of the true philosopher and the true king, 
in sharp contrast with the shallower conception of philosophy as 
general culture." The great representative of this view of philo- 
sophy in Attic literature is Isocrates,^ and I think the^Egacrrai may 
fairly be described as a pleasing essay on the superiority of the 
philosophy of the Academy to the thing called by the same name 
in the school of Isocrates, This may have some bearing on the 
date of the composition. The tension between Isocrates and the 
Academy seems to have reached its maximum in the last years of 
Plato's life, when Aristotle was coming into prominence as a rival 
teacher of " rhetoric." It is natural to regard our dialogue as a 
contribution to the Academic side of the controversy, a view borne 
out by the complete absence of all linguistic traces of later date. 
The explicit recognition of the " tyrant " as a practitioner of 
" sophrosyne and justice " indicates a more favourable view of 
" personal rule " than anything to be found in Plato. Unless it 
is to be taken as mere irony, it seems to imply that the writer 
regards an autocracy as a fuU accompli of which he definitely 
approves. He also retains the d* ^nand that the philosopher ought 
to be himself a " ruler," disregard' ng the modified view of the Laivs, 
where the philosopher acts as the sovereign's adviser and coadjutor. 
May we infer that he is unacquainted with the Laws and therefore 
presumably writing before their circulation ? * The facts would, 

' Burnet, Greek Philosophy » Part /, 215. 

• See the remarks of Jaeger, Aristotdes, 53-60. on the relation between 
Aristotle's Protrepticus and [Isocr.] I. ihe Panathenaicus of Isocrates is a 
contribution to the controversy ; the *' sophists " of whom he complains 
there as rivals and critics are unmistakably the Academy. I suggest that 
the 'EpaffraL belongs somehow to the same ** war of pamphlets." There ia 
a remark ascribed (D.L. ix. 37) to Thrasylus that dVe/j oV XvTtpaffTal IIXdrwi^6s 
cf<ri, the " lover " to whom Socrates makes the suggestion that the philo- 
sopher is a kind of “ pentathlist," must be Democritus. This, as it stands, 
is nonsense. Perhaps Thrasylus really said, what is true, that Democritus 
was the kind of “ all-round man " whom Socrates has in view I think with 
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I think, fall into line if we supposed the writer to be connected 
with the Academic group formed, at the end of Plato's life, at 
Assos under the protection of the converted " tyrant " Hermias of 
Atameus. I offer this suggestion for whatever it may be worth. 

Theages, The main object of the work seems to be to relate a 
number of anecdotes about Socrates* “ sign.'* Theages, son of 
Demodocus (perhaps the general of the year 425-4 mentioned at 
Thuc. iv. 75), is twice named in Plato {Apol. 33^, Rep. 4966). 
From these references we learn that he suffered from delicate 
health and was dead in 399. According to the Republic, he 
might have been lost to philosophy but for the invalidism which 
kept him out of public life. In the Theages he is a mere lad whose 
future destination is giving his father some anxiety. There is 
no indication of dramatic date except that in 127^, apparently 
verbally echoed from Apol. age. Prodicus, Polus and Gorgias are 
all assumed to be present in Athens. The* piece can hardly be 
said to have an argument. Demodocus thinks that nothing would 
prepare his son for a great career so well as association with Socrates. 
But, says S., my young friends do not always benefit by my society ; 
everything depends on the “ divinity.** My ** sign ** sometimes 
interferes, and it is always lost labour to disregard it. Charmides 
neglected my advice not to train for the foot-race at Nemea and 
had reason to be sorry for it. Timarchus insisted on leaving a 
dinner-party to keep an engagement in defiance of the “sign.** 
The “ engagement ** was, in fact, to assist in an assassination, 
and Timarchus afterwards confessed, on the way to execution, that 
he had done wrong to di^egard my warnings. The “ sign ** also 
predicted the great public disaster at Syracuse. Aristides, grandson 
of the great Aristides, made famous progress while he was with 
me, but, in a short absence, forgot all he had learned, though 
Thucydides (the grandson of Pericles* opponent) was associating 
with me to his great advantage. Aristides explained that he had 
never directly learned anything from me, but found his own intelli- 
gence mysteriously aided by being in the same room with me. 

All through this conversation there are recognizable borrowings 
from the Platonic dialogues. The “ sign ** is described (128^?) in 
the actual words of Apol. 3i<f ; the statement that it warned S. 
that some lads would not benefit by his company is taken from 
Theaetet. 151a, and the anecdote about the boys Aristides and 
Thucydides has been constructed by combining that passage with 
the Laches, where these two lads are introduced to S. by their 
fathers. There is an allusion to the usurpation of Archelaus {i2^d) 
which verbally reproduces Gorg. ^jod. Theages, like the young 

Grote that the words etwep Kr\. need not indicate any doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the dialogue. They may quite well mean, “ Since, as every one 
knows, the work is Plato’s.'' The object may be to argue that Plato has 
made Socrates allude to Democritus. This would be a retort to the charge 
that Plato ignores Democritus out of envy (D.L. hi. 25). 
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Alcibiades of Ale. 7, would like to be a rvgawog, ** and so, I am sure/' 
he says, would you, or any one else " (125^). All these passages 
are ultimately borrowings from Gorg. 469c. There is one glaring 
anachronism, a reference to the mission of Thrasylus to Ionia in 
the year 409/ Since the Republic manifestly speaks of Theages 
as a grown man, the reference to the Sicilian disaster is probably 
a second. The curious theory of 1295 ff. that the “ sign " could 
infect the associates of S. with intelligence is unlike anything in 
Plato, but we may take it as indicating Academic authorship that, 
in spite of its wonderful stories, the Theages agrees with Plato against 
Xenophon that the “ sign " gave no positive recommendations 
{izSd). 

Stallbaum * had a theory which would bring the Theages down 
to a very late date. He argues that the opening for its composition 
was provided by the words of Theaetet. i^od, where Socrates says 
that those of his yoimg^friends “ to whom God permits it {planeQ dv 6 
deog nagelxii) make great progress. Our writer wrongly supposed 
that " God " here means the sign," which has nothing to do with 
the matter. This shows that he was influenced by the Stoic faith 
in prophecies, divination and omens. We know from Cicero ® that 
Antipater of Sidon, a Stoic of c. 150 b.c., related curious tales about 
the " divination " of Socrates, and may infer that the stories of 
the Theages come from him. Hence the work is not earlier than 
150 B.c. Stallbaum reinforces this argument by producing a 
longish list of suspicious words and phrases. 

I see no force in this reasoning, which starts with a bad blunder. 
Stallbaum has forgotten the statement of the Theaetetus (i5i«) 
about the warnings of the " sign " which is our author's real starting- 
point. There is no misunderstanding of the Theaetetus in the 
Theages, Also it is antecedently just as likely that the Theages 
is one of the sources from which Antipater " collected " his tales 
as that it is drawing on him. In fact, a Stoic would not be likely 
to be satisfied with Plato's account of the merely inhibitory 
character of the "sign." Xem phon's version of the matter, 
which makes the " sign " give positive guidance, is much more 
in keeping with Stoic theories about " the divinity." Hence I 
hold that the fidelity of the Theages to Plato on this p)oint is definite 
evidence against the presence of Stoic influence. The linguistic 
arguments are also nugatory. Some of the expressions to which 
Stallbaum took objection are actually Platonic, others are mere 
examples of a slightly turgid dictirn,^ On the evidence I think it 

^ For this mission see Xenoph., Hellemca, i. 2, i. 

* See his Introduction and Commentary. 

* Cicero, de Divinatione, I. liv. 123, permulta collecta sunt ab Antipatro 
quae mirabiliter a Socrate divinata sunt. 

* He objects to fitutvai, though Plato has jSty, and even^twtrat ; 

to TCKfialpcadaL cIttS riros ets ri (a phrase directly imitated from Theaetet. 206b 7) ; 
to iroLoufiai ScLvds etvai, an odd expression but paralleled, perhaps. Rep. sSid 
10 (where the tl olw/xeBa of editors is a correction of the MSS. xoiufuBa.) 

18 
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most probable that the dialogue is the work of an Academic of the 
last third of the fourth century, a man of the type of Xenocrates, 
(president of the Academy 339-314 b.c.). Xenocrates was notori- 
ously interested in “ daemons and seems to have been the original 
authority, or one of them, for the later Platonist lore on the subject. 
The Theages is the very sort of thing we might expect from his 
circle.^ Its chief interest for us lies in the probability that some 
of its anecdotes may have come down from men who had actually 
seen Socrates, and thus may reflect the impression his oddities 
made on contemporaries. Perhaps it is un-Platonic that the 
represents the daifioviov arj/ieiov 3$ leading Socrates to check 
the acts of other persons. There is no parallel for this in any 
certainly genuine dialogue. 

Hipparchus. By general admission the language and diction 
of the dialogue are excellent fourth-century Attic, not to be really 
discriminated from the authentic work of, Plato. This should 
put Stallbaum's view that it is a clever late imitation out of court. 
That might have been possible after the rise of “ Atticism,” but not 
earlier. I shall discuss Boeckh's unlucky speculation on the author- 
ship later on. 

Socrates and an unnamed friend ^ are considering the question 
what avarice (or greed, t 6 is and who is the avaricious 

or greedy man (the pdoxegSi^g). The first and obvious answer is 
" A greedy man is one who is not above making a profit from an 
unworthy source ” {djid rcbv ^irjMvog dftW). But a man who expects 
to make a profit from what he knows to be worthless must surely 
be silly, whereas we think of the greedy not as silly, but as “ cunning 
knaves,” ” slaves of gain^' who know the baseness of the source 
and yet are not ashamed to make the profit. Here there is a diffi- 
culty. He who knows when and where it is ” worth while ” to 
plant a tree, or perform any other operation, is always some kind 
of expert. And an expert would not expect to make a profit out 

(And in the Theages it is quite possible that we ought to read wpocr- 
ToioviuLai.) He objects to the use of Trpoaayopeveiv in the sense of “ to 
name,” which is justified by parallels at Sophist. 251a, Polii. 2gie, Phileb. 
12c, 54a, and the phrase dppara Kvpfpvdp, a mere piece of ” Gorgianism ” 
with a close parallel in Laws, 641a 2. The only really suspicious word in his 
list is idioXoyTKTdai, apparently used nowhere else before Philo Judaeus. 
But as the noun idLo\oyta occurs in Epicurus, three centuries before Philo, 
the suspicion docs not amount to much. Ritter (Uniersuchtingen, 94) finds 
the mannerisms in agreement with Plato's earlier style, though inconceivable 
in a dialogue later than the Theaetetus, on which the Theages is dependent, 

^ See ^so H. Briirinecke, de Alcibiade II, qui Jertnr Platonis (Gottingen, 
1912), 1 13. H. Dittmar (Aeschines von Sphettos, 64) thinks of Heraclides 
of Pontiis and his friends, which comes to much the same thing. 

• This is not in Plato's manner. Apart from the puq^osely anonymous 
chief speakers in the Sophistes-Pohtictis and Laws, he only introduces unnamed 
iraipoL as persons to whom Socrates reports the conversation (e.g. in the 
Protagoras), never as interlocutors in the dialogue proper. It is also not 
his practice to name a dialogue after a character who is not an interlocutor, 
though Aeschines seems to have done this in his Mtliiades. 
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of worthless material or by using worthless instruments, as we 
may readily convince ourselves by taking simple examples. This 
disposes of the suggestion that cleverness is part of the definition 
of the <j)i/.oycEQd'qz, We try a second formula : the greedy are those 
who are insatiably eager for petty profits. (The emphasis now 
falls on .the paltriness of the gain.) Still, they cannot be supposed 
to know how petty the profit is. Also, ex hyp. they are eager for 
the gain. Gain is the opposite ** of detriment, detriment is alwaj^s 
an evil and therefore men are made worse by it, therefore it is always 
an evil [227a, a singular argument in a circle). Gain, then, being 
the opposite " of something which is always an evil, must always 
be a good. A man who loves gain is one who loves “ good,'' as we 
all do. With the first definition it would seem that no one could 
be greedy, with the second that everyone must be greedy. If we 
try a third suggestion, that the greedy man is one who is not " above " 
making gain from soirees to which the respectable [ol 227^) 

will not stoop, it may still be replied that if it is true (a) that to 
make a gain is to be benefited ((hpeXeiadai), and (6) that all men 
desire good, it must follow that the respectable " ore as much 
** fond of all gain " as others. And it would not help us to say 
that they do not desire to gain by that which wilf do them harm, 
or to make a wicked " gain. For to be harmed = to suffer loss 
of some kind, and it is meaningless to talk of losing by a gain ; 
and if gain is always good, how can there be any “ wicked " gain ? 

Here the friend complains that Socrates is '' gulling " him. But 
that, says S., would be a shocking act and would violate the precept 
of that good and wise man Hipparchus, the eldest of the Pisistra- 
tids. He introduced Homer's poetry to Athens, regulated its 
recitation, patronized Anacreon and Simonides, all out of zeal for 
improving his fellow-citizens. For the country-folk he set up 
Hermae by the roads engraved with maxims intended to surpass 
the wisdom of the famous Delphian inscriptions. One of these 
maxims was il/// ^lAON ESAIIATA, ** never gull a friend." After the 
murder of this great and good ma •, his brother Hippias ruled like 
a tyrant, but so long as he liver, Athens enjoyed a golden age. 
The true story of his death is that Harmodius murdered him from 
jealousy because Aristogiton preferred the wisdom of Hipparchus 
to his own.^ 

To return : we cannot give up any of our theses, but perhaps we 
might qualify one of them, the thesis that gain is always good. 
Perhaps some gain may be bad. B^it at least, gain is always gain, 
as a man, good or bad, is always a man. In a definition we should 

1 The story makes a deliberate point of contradicting the facts in every 
possible detail. It is thus certainly not meant to be taken seriously, but 
should be regarded as a not quite successful attempt to recapture the " irony ** 
of Plato’s Socrates. Stallbaum’s denunciation of the homuncio who could 
make such a string of blunders is wasted. So is the labour of those who have 
gone to the passage for light on the '* Homeric problem.” The dialogue 
gets its name from this intercalated piece of awkward pleasantry. 
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indicate the common character of all gain, as we do that of all 
'' meats," wholesome or not, when we call them " solid nutriment " 
We might try, as a last attempt, the definition that 
gain is “ anything acquired at no outlay, or an outlay less than 
what accrues from it." But we reflect that one might acquire 
an illness, not only at no expense, but by being feasted at another's 
expense, and yet this would not be a gain. If we add the qualifica- 
tion that the thing acquired must be a good, we shall be thrown back 
on a difficulty which has already given us trouble. And the words 
" with no outlay, etc." also have their difficulties.^ To make their 
meaning clear, we need to introduce the notions of value (d^la 2^id) 
and a standard of value. The profitable = the valuable, and the 
valuable = that of which the possession, or ownership, is valuable. 
But this seems to mean just the " beneficial " or " good." We 
have ended by equating " gain " with " good " a second time and 
are thus baffled by the plain fact that there appear to be " wicked " 
gains which good men do not desire, and by the notorious common 
employment of <f}i^oxEQdi]g as a term of reproach. 

The thoughts of the trifle are, all through, as Platonic as ib 
language, and, apart from the one awkward “ circle " in the reason- 
ing, the main argument seems to me worthy of Plato in his more 
youthful vein. The interest shown in economic facts is thoroughly 
intelligent. The real evidence of non-Platonic authorship is, to 
my mind, the anonymity of the interlocutor and the inferiority and 
irrelevant length of what is meant to be the humorous interlude 
about Hipparchus. The dialogue should be assigned to an Academic 
of the earliest period with an excellent style and an intelligent 
interest in economics.® 

Clitophon, The work is no more than a brief fragment, but 
raises interesting questions. Clitophon, a minor character in the 
Republic,^ is conversing with Socrates, who has been told that he is 
a great admirer of Thrasymachus, but inclined to be critical of 
Socrates himself. Clitophon explains his real position. He holds 
that as long as S. confines himself to preaching the need for " learn- 
ing justice " his discourse is most awakening. He is convincing, 

^ The point is tliat you might, e.g.^ exchange gold for twice or four times 
its weight in silver and yet lose by the transaction, though you acquire a 
greater weight of metal (since the ratio of the value of gold to that of silver 
is 12 : i). 

•It stands stylometric " tests well. C. Ritter {Untersuchungen, qi) 
thinks — or thought — its genuineness an open question. I agree with him 
that the writer has learned more than his style ** from Plato, and am content 
to believe that his work may actually have been read by Plato. 

• He is mentioned there at 3276 in a way which suggests that he has 
come to the party in company with Thrasymachus. At 340^-6 he says a 
few words urging that Thrasymachus shall be allowed fair play.” Pre- 
sumably he is the Clitophon mentioned by Aristotle, *A6r)va{u)v IJoUreLa, 34, 
as one of the more moderate supporters of the establishment of the 400 in 411 
B.C., whose object was to return to the institutions of Clisthenes. Aristotle 
classes him with Theramenes, Archinus and Anytus. 
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again, when he is exposing the error of the belief that injustice is 
ever voluntary/' ^ and the folly of trying to use what you have 
not yet learned how to use, or insisting that if a man does not 
know how to use " his he would be better dead, or under the 
control of another who has this knowledge, which is the '' art of 
the statesman.” ^ (That is, CL accepts the whole of the theoretical 
Socratic ethics.) But when one has been converted to the necessity 
of “ learning justice ” and is anxious to set about the task, Socrates 
fails one. We may illustrate the nature of the failure thus. A 
medical man can do two things with his knowledge. He can make 
another man a medical specialist by imparting it ; over and above 
this, he can cure a patient. Socrates should not merely tell us 
that by ” learning justice ” we shall become specialists in the 
subject ; he should also explain what justice produces, as medicine 
produces health in the patient (409&). We want to know what 
” health of soul ” is. » Some say that the product of justice is the 
expedient {avfipEQov)^ some that it is the right (Slxaiov), some that 
it is the profitable (AutriTcAow), or the hmeficial [thpehiidv). None 
of these answers — they are taken from Rep. 3360-^ where Thras^una- 
chus says he will not be fobbed off with any of them as a definition 
— are very enlightening. An associate of S. has said that justice 
produces friendship [piUa) in cities. But he went on to say that 
some piUai^ those with boys or animals, are not good. True piUa 
is dfidvoia, the concord of two minds, and ofwvoia is a science 
{imcrrtj/iTj). The argument went no further, because no one could 
explain what it is about which all just men are ” of one mind.” 
Clitophon referred the question to Socrates, who told him that 
justice makes us able to “do good to our friends and harm to our 
enemies.” Yet, on being pressed, S. admitted that a “ just ” man 
will do no harm to any one.® It looks, then, as though one of two 
things must be true. Either Socrates has the same limitations as 
a man who can speak eloquently in praise of a science in which he 
is himself only a layman, or, more probably, Socrates did not 
choose to explain himself fully. Clitophon is sure he needs a 
physician of the soul, but, unless J. can do more for him than he 
has so far done, he will be left to fall into the hands of Thrasy- 
machus or another for practical treatment [^loa-e). 

It is not quite clear to what conclusion the writer is leading up, 
but it should be plain that the apparent commendation of Thrasyma- 
chus at the expense of Socrates is ironical. Clitophon's point is 
that unless Socrates can do more for ]:im than simply preach on the 

^ 40 7^-^, where the allusion is to the treatment of this topic in the Prota- 
goras. 

• 407^ ff . The allusions seem to be to the “ protreptic " discourse of Socrates 
?n the Euihydemus ; 4086 3 seems to refer to the simile of the mutineers 
in the Republic itself (488a ff.). 

* The allusion is to Rep. 3320-^, but there it is Polemarchus who ofiers 
the definition and Socrates who criticizes it on the very ground mentioned by 
Clitophon. 
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necessity of '' tending " the soul, he is in the position of a sick man 
in danger of falling into the hands of a confident “ quack.” I 
suspect that if the writer had gone on with his argument, Socrates 
would have been made to explain why the physician of the soul 
cannot simply give his “ patient '* a set of rules for moral regimen, 
why, in fact, morality is not a professional specialism. Such an 
argument would furnish a sound Academic commentary on the 
discourse between Socrates and Polemarchus in Rep, 1. We might 
understand the piece better and, perhaps, discover something about 
its origin, if we could be sure how to interpret the reference to the 
iTaiQoq of Socrates who maintained that ” justice ” produces ofidvoia 
in cities and that 6fi6vota is a science.^ Since the passage cannot be 
explained out of the Republic itself, we clearly have here an allusion 
to some actual controversy ® ; the very irrelevance of the thesis 
to its immediate context shows that the point is one to which the 
writer attaches importance. That this writer is not Plato seems 
to be proved by his manifest dependence on Republic, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras, There would, so far as I can see, be no linguistic diffi- 
culty in admitting Plato's authorship. Hence I should ascribe 
the piece to some fourth -century Academic.^ 

Minos, Like the Hipparchus, this dialogue gets its name from the 
introduction of an historical narrative ; the respondent is anonymous. 
The question discussed is the nature of law, and the point is to be 
made that it is not of the essentiaoi law to be a command, A lawis 
the discovery {iCevgemg) of a truth, — ^the view common to all champions 
of ” eternal and immutable ” morality. The piece opens, in an 
un-Platonic way, by a direct question from Socrates, ” What is 
law ? ” (The abruptness seems to be copied from the opening of 
the Meno, but there the abrupt question is put into the mouth of 
Meno and is dramatically appropriate.) The answer given is that 
"the law” is a collective name for ret vofutiojueva^ the aggregate of 
" usages.” But this is like saying that sight {oy^ig) is the aggregate 
of visibles {oQcvfzeva), The statement, that is, tells us nothing about 
the formal character of the "legal ” as such. A new^ definition is 

* That justice produces 0iXfa and oiibvoia is said at Rep. 35i«i by Socrates 
himself. 

■ The question in what " goodness ” makes men of one mind is, as we 
saw, raised in Ale. but the allusion cannot well be to that dialogue as Adam 
thought, since there is nothing there about the of “ boys and animals." 

H. Dittmar suggests Aristippus as the iraipos of S. intended. It seems 
improbable, however, that he wrote any ZwKpariKol 'KoryoL. I fancy the 
guess is based on the fact that the iraipos is said to be KOfj.\f/ 6 ^ and the mis- 
taken identification of the Koiut.\l/oL of the Philebus with Cyrenaics. <pi\La was 
a standing topic with writers from the Academy ; Speusippus, Xcnocrates, 
Aristotle all treated of it. 

* See C. Ritter, Untersuchungen, 93, who finds the language closely akin 

to that of the latest Platonic dialogues. Perhaps there may be an allusion 
to the view that 6 fi 6 voLa is an iirKnijpir} in Aristotle’s remark that agreement 
about astronomy is not bfidpota since the sphere of " concord" is rd irpaKTd 
(of which there is no iTricr'bM/ E.N, 1167a 25). E.E. 12366 2 ff., which has 
some remarks about with Oripia, may allude to the same discussion. 
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offered : a law is dSyfxa ndleox;, a pronouncement of the community. 
[I.e, it is the authority of the “ sovereign which gives to “ use ** 
the formal character of law — the view of Hobbes and Austin.) 
S. treats this statement as equivalent to saying that a law is an 
opinion [do^a) of the community, and, in spite of the contemptuous 
comments of Stallbaum, the equation is a sound one. On the 
proposed definition, a law is an embodied “judgement" of society, 
or its representative, the “sovereign." But we also hold that 
olvofiifioi, “ respecters of law," and they only, are (5i«atot and that 
dixaiodvvrj, regard for right, is good and presences society ; its 
contrary, dvofila^ disregard for law, is bad, and destroys society. 
Now a given enactment may be a “ bad law." But how can a 
bad doy/iia Ttdkecog really be law, if law is what really exalts a nation ? 
It is suggested that we should difmc law as a sound judgement 
[xQV^'h do^a) of society. But here sound is a mere syTion 5 nn 
for true, and truths are not manufactured but discovered. It seems, 
then, that formally a law is E^eijqeaig rod vurog, a discovery about 
(moral) reality. This is the main point of the Minos, and it is a 
perfectly just one.^ 

What are we to say about the notorious divergences between 
the laws of different communities or different generations ? One 
thing is clear ; no society ever fancies that right can really be 
wrong. A law not based on reality (ro 6v) is an error about r 6 
vofiLfiov. (It may be accepted as law, but it ought not to be so 
accepted.) And we see from the examples of medicine, agriculture 
and other arts that the law\s of an art are the regulations of the 
imarrifiojv , the man who has expert knowledge about some region 
of TO ov. So the true “ laws " of civic life are the directions given 
by " kings" and good men (the experts in moral knowledge), and 
therefore will not vary ; a mistaken direction has no right to be 
called “law." 

Now, who knows how to “ distribute " [diavEinai) seeds to differ- 
ent soils properly ? The farmer who knows his business. The 
physician's “ distributions " of food and exercise are the right 
distributions for the body, the shepherd’s distributions the right 
ones for the flock. Whose distributions are the right ones for 
men’s souls 1 Those of the king who knows his business. ^ In 
ancient days, there were such “ divinely " wise experts in kingship, 
of whom Minos of Crete was one. The current story is that he 

^ Cf. Sir F. Pollock, Spinoza^ 304, I.aw is not law merely becanse the 
State enforces it ; the State enforces it beiause it is law,” and the definition 
in the Institutes, iurispnidentia est divinanim et humanarum rerum notitia, 
iusti atque iniusti scientia. 

* There is here a conflation of the language of the Politicus about the 
king as tender of the human herd with that of Laws, 7i3c-7i4<7, where vbfxo^, 
** law,” is playfully derived from in the sense to divide, distribute, 

assign, and law is said to be the ” assignment ” (Biavofi^) made by vovs. 
The allusion to this passage explains the awkward double use of i/o/*ci5j in 
the Minos as covering at once the meanings herdsman and dispenser. 
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was a savage tyrant, though his brother Rhadamanthys is pro- 
verbial for righteousness. This is a mere calumny of Attic poets 
on a successful antagonist of Athens. Homer and Hesiod speak 
very differently. Homer says that Minos used to '' converse ” 
with Zeus every ninth year.^ Zeus was a superlative sophist and 
Minos his pupil. Rhadamanthys was not taught by Minos the 
whole art of royalty, but only how to do the “ understrapper's 
share of the work.^ He and Talus — ^the iron man of the tale — 
policed Crete under Minos. Now what does the wise king “ dis- 
tribute " to souls as the wise trainer “ distributes " food and 
exercise to bodies ? If we find ourselves unable to say, we must 
confess that this inability to say what is good or bad for our souls 
is disgraceful. (Thus we end with the familiar point that a man’s 
first duty is to get knowledge of good, to " tend ” his soul.) 

The thought of the Minos is Platonic ; not so Platonic is the eulogy 
of Minos, of whose institution the Laws speate with some severity.® 
Since the use of the Laws is unmistakable, the date of composi- 
tion must be after Plato's death. This disposes of the unhappy 
suggestion of Boeckh that the Hipparchus and Minos, with two 
of the voSsv 6 fi€vot [de lusto, de Virtute), are the work of the cobbler 
Simon, who was believed in later antiquity to have circulated 
" notes ” iynoyiV'i^naxa) of conversations held in his shop by Socrates 
(D.L. ii, 128). The language is really open to no exceptions.* 
Stallbaum’s theory that the work is an Alexandrian forgery is 
excluded by the known fact that Aristophanes of Byzantium placed 
it in one of his trilogies." The right inference is not Stallbaum’s, 
that Aristophanes brought^the work into the Platonic canon, but that 
he found it there. The language points to a date after the death 
of Plato, but still in the fourth century. Aristophanes and Thras- 
ylus both evidently regarded the Minos as a kind of " introduction ” 
to the Laws. The discrepancy between its estimate of Minos and 
Cretan institutions and that of Laws, L shows that the piece can 
hardly have been intended so. 

I subjoin here some brief notes on the contents of those among 

^An allusion to Laws, 624^-6, where Homer's obscure phrase iwiiopoi 
iapiarrj^ is explained in the same way. 

* The distinction between the king and his " underling,” as Boeckh and 
Stallbaum saw, comes from the Poliiicus. The explanation given of the 
bad repute of Minos is strictly true, in spite of Stallbaum’s ridicule. The 
venom of the Attic versions of the legends about him and his family (Pasiphae, 
Phaedra, the Minotaur) is accounted for by the hostile relations between 
Attica and the prehistoric rulers of Cnossus. To the Athenian ear the name 
Minos suggested “ chains and slavery.” 

* At Laws, 6 ^od, the Cretan complains r 6 v pofiodirTiv ijfiQv d-n opdWo/j^ev els 
roi>s iroppu vopLodiras. 

* Sec C. Ritter, Uncersuchungen, 92-93, though he holds that the style is 
more like that of the Gorgtas than of any other dialogue. Stallbaum took 
offence at the use of dp/xoTreiv = convenire, to be fitting, at 314^, as only 
found elsewhere in Ep. viii. 356^^. But the author of Ep. viii. was Plato, 
and our writer is imitating him. 
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the Epistles of which I have given no account in the body of this 
book. 

I. By an unkno^ and turgid writer to an unknown recipient, 
who seems to be, virtually at least, an autocrat. The writer has 
long held the highest dqxal in “ your city,'* and heis had to shoulder 
the odium of false steps taken against his advice. He has now 
been dismissed with contumely, and so washes his hands of the 
" city " and returns an insultingly small sum of money sent him 
for his present expenses. The situation answers to none in the 
life of Plato, nor, so far as one can see, in that of Dion, to whom 
Ficinus wished to transfer the authorship. Yet the style seems 
fourth-century, and its total unlikencss to that of all the other 
Epistles shows that we can hardly be dealing with a deliberate 
forgery meant to pass as Plato's. If the “city" is Syracuse, the 
writer might be a Syracusan who has been :^ent into actual or 
virtual banishment ^d therefore poses as no longer a citizen. But 
why does he write in Attic ? Or is our text a transcription into 
Attic ? (I have sometimes thought of the historian Philistus — 
who had been sent into virtual exile at Adria by Dionysius I but 
returned at his death and was the chief opponent of Dion — as a 
possible author.^) 

V. Plato to Perdiccas of Macedonia. A letter recommending 
Euphraeus of Oreus as a political adviser. Constitutions, like 
animals, have their distinctive “ notes " ; Euphraeus is skilled in 
the knowledge of these, and would not be likely to recommend 
measures '' out of tune " with monarchy. An unfriendly critic 
might discount the recommendation by urging that its author has 
not even caught the “ note " of the democracy in which he lives. 
But the truth is that “ Plato was bom too late in the day " for his 
country to listen to advice which he would have rejoiced to give. 
Objections to the letter will be found in the works of C. Ritter and 
R. Hackforth,* but seem to me trivial. I cannot think Plato, who 
wrote the Politicus and played the part he did at Syracuse, would 
have thought it unreasonable to %^e advice to a Macedonian king, 
and the influence of Euphraeus with Perdiccas is attested as a fact. 
(Athenaeus 506^.) The attacks on the very intelligible language 
about the " notes of different constitutions seem to rest on the 
arbitrary assumption that the writer must be recalling and mis- 
understanding the words of Rep. 493(2-6 about the cries of the demo- 
cratic helua. Ritter can urge nothing against the language, which 
he regards as very much like that of Ep. iv. ; he gives away his 
whole case, to my mind, by suggesting that v. is a genuine letter 

* The same suggestion is thrown out by L. A. Post, Thirteen Epistles of 
Plato, 130, but rejected on the ground that the writer appears not to be a 
citizen of Syracuse. As explained above, I think this inconclusive. But 
why should Philistus write in Attic ? 

* C. Ritter, Nens Untersuchungen, 327-398. R. Hackforth, Authorship of 
the Platonic Epistles, 73 - 75 - 
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of Speusippus. {I,e, his real reason for denying it to Plato is 
that he cannot rid his mind of the notion that Plato must have 
been “ above '' corresponding with a Macedonian king. I think 
Plato understood the political situation better than this.) The 
letter, if genuine, falls some time in the reign of Perdiccas (365- 
360 B.C.). 

VI. Plato to Hermias, Erastus and Coriscus, The two young 
Academics (Coriscus is Aristotle's friend whose name figures so 
often in his ** logical examples ") are introduced to Hermias, who 
had made himself “ t3nrant " of Atameus and was soon to be the 
patron of Aristotle, as well as the first mart}T in the Hellenic 
" forward movement " against Persia. He needs confidants ol 
high character ; the two young men have character and intelligence, 
but need an d/iwrix^ Siypajuig, a protector," whom they can find 
in him. The writer hopes that his letter will lay the foundation 
for an intimate friendship, Wc are not likely to hear an}^ more 
of the " spuriousness " of vi. since the vigorous defence of it by 
Wilamowitz in his Platon and the throwing of a flood of light on 
the philosophical and political importance of the " Asiatic branch " 
of the Academy at Assos by Jaeger.^ The letter is valuable as 
showing that the foundation of the " colony " at Assos was under- 
taken in Plato’s lifetime and on his initiative. The letter must 
belong to the last years of his life. 

IX. Plato to Archytas. Archytas has complained of the heavy 
burdens and anxieties of public life. He should remember that our 
country and our family have both as much claim on our thought 
and our time as our personal concerns.* A promise is made to 
care for a young man named Echecrates, from regard to Archytas 
no less than on his own and his father's account. No one has 
alleged anything suspicious in the language of ix. The difficulty 
which has been made about the yout h of Echecrates arises from the 
assumption that he is the man of that name who appears in the 
Phaedo. Archer-Hind rightly called attention in his edition of the 
dialogue to the mention of an Echecrates of Tarenturn, the city of 
Archytas, in lamblichus’s list of Pythagoreans. The date of the 
letter cannot be fixed. Plato and Archytas were already friends 
in 367 B.c. {Ep. vii. 338<2) and we do not know how much earlier, 

X. Plato to Aristodorus, A mere note commending the loyalty 
of the recipient to Dion and expressing the conviction that " loyalty, 
fidelity, honesty " (to pi^atov xal to moTov xai vyiEc) are the true 
" philosophy." There are no materials for judgement either way, 
but, as Ritter says, the tone "seems genuine." And why should 
one forge such a note ? 

XI. Plato to Leodamas, A meeting would be desirable, but 

^ Jaeger. Aristoteles, 1 12-124, 303-305* 

* Cicero quotes the sentiment with approval, de Finibus, II., xiv. 45 : ut 
ad Archytam scrips! t Plato, non sibi se soli natum mcniinerit, sed patriae, sed 
suis, ut perexigua pars ipsi relinquatur. 
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L. cannot contrive a visit to Athens and Plato is not equal to a 
journey which would probably bear no fruit. He might have sent 
Socrates, i.e. the Academic of that name who figures in the Politicus 
— but he is ill. One hint may be given to L. in connection with the 
colony he is projecting. A sound public life requires an authority 
which can exercise vigilant supervision of daily life. Such an 
authority can only be created if there is an adequate supply of 
persons fit to undertake the charge. It is useless to dream of 
setting up such a body if its members w'ould first have to be educated 
for the position. The date of the letter, if genuine, is probably about 
360 B.c.^ That Leodamas, a mathematician and member of the 
Academy,^ as well as a statesman, should have consulted Plato 
about the founding of a “ city ” and received an answer is in keeping 
with all we know of the interests and position of the Academy in 
Plato's advanced age. C. Ritter, who finds hnguistic affinities 
between xi.,ii. and xiii., has only rather pointless objections to urge. 
He thinks that the precise character of the illness " of Socrates 
would not be given in a genuine letter. But surely we all, even 
if we are philosophers, do give such information to friends at a 
distance, and there is real point in making it plajn that the ill- 
ness is not '"diplomatic." Ritter also thinks the reason given for 
Plato's unwillingness to face the journey himself " unworthy." (Jt 
seems to be a polite way of saying that he is too old.) Finally, 
it is " not Platonic " to say that when a situation is desperate, 
one can only " pray " for better things. But why not ? Plato 
says the very thing at Ep. vii. 331^/. And the way in which the 
younger Socrates is mentioned is far too natural for the Hellenistic 
forger.® 

XII. Plato to Archytas, A note acknowledging the receipt of 
certain " papers " {ymofivTqfiaTc) and expressing admiration of their 
author as fully worthy of 1 is le gendary ancestors. The writer sends 
certain unrevised " papers " of his own in return. Our chief MSS. 
append a note that the authenticity of this letter was disputed, — 
when or why is not known. C. Rii "er inclines to attribute it to the 
author of ii., vi. and xiii, (that is, as I hold, to Plato). The strongest 
argument on the other side is its apparent connection with the 
pretended letter from Archytas to Plato prefixed to Ocellus (or 
Occelus) the Lucanian on the Eternity of the CosmosA If this were 
genuine, xii. would be Plato's reply to Arch3d:as, and the " papers " 
sent to Plato would have to be identified v^ith " Ocellus." There 
is no doubt that " Ocellus " is a f^bneation of the first or second 
century b.c. or that the " letter of Aichytas " is part of the fabrica- 

^ Post, op. cit., 37- . . 

* Proclus in Euchd. I. (Friedlcin), 66, 212 . 

® A forger, even if he knew of the younger Socrates, would have been 
afraid to make his document look suspicious to the purchaser by a reference 
which would seem like a bad chronological blunder about the great Socrates. 

* The fiction is that “ Ocellus is an ancient Pythagorean of the sixth 
cgxitury, whose work has just been unearthed after long concealment.) 
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tion. Hence Zeller suggested the now widely accepted view that 
Ep, xii. is also the work of the same hand. This plausible view has, 
to my thinking, one fault. It assumes that the fabricator had the 
wit and sense to avoid introducing into Plato's “ reply " a single 
word which would definitely identify the '' papers " spoken of 
with " Ocellus." Of course the introduction of such language is 
just the way in which the ordinary fabricator " gives himself away," 
but the cleverness of avoiding the blunder seems to me a little too 
clever for the sort of persons who " faked " Pythagorean remains. 

I think it possible, then, that Ep, xii. may be a genuine note from 
Plato to Archytas about matters otherwise unknown, and that 
its existence may have suggested to the fabricator of " Ocellus " 
the basis of his romance.^ But appearances are certainly strongly 
against xii. I take no account of the few additional "letters" 
which figure in the Life of Plato in Diogenes. They were never 
included in the " canon," or in any known Platonic MS. It was a 
mistake in principle on the part of C. F. Hermann to prejudice the 
case for the collection of the " thirteen epistles " by printing these 
items in his edition of Plato. 2 

B, The ”Oqoi, 

This is a collection of definitions of terms of natural and moral 
science. The total number of terms defined is 184, but a good 
number of them receive two or more alternative definitions. In 
the " canon " the collection was definitely marked ofi from the 
genuine work of Plato by exclusion from the “tetralogies." Since 
our collection was thus known to Dercylides and Thrasylus, it must 
be older than the Christiari era. I do not know that there is any 
further evidence to show when or where it was made. The genuine- 
ness of the contents as old Academic work is fairly guaranteed 
by two considerations. Many of the definitions are simply extracted 
from the dialogues ; others are quoted and criticized by Aristotle, 
whose Topics, in particular, are rich in allusions of this kind. I 
think it will be found that there are no signs of Stoic influence, 
and this suggests that the collection, or a larger one of which it 
is what remains, goes back to a time before the rapprochement 
between Academicism and Stoicism under Antiochus of Ascalon 
in the second quarter of the first century B.c. There seems also 
to be no serious trace of Aristotelian influence. No use is made 
of the great Aristotelian Evigyeia ; the genus of EvSaifiopia 
is actually given (412^) as the Aristotelian distinction 

' Since Zeller, the fabrication of Ocellus ” and the correspondence 
connected with it has usually been assigned to the first century b.c. The 
latest editor, R. Harder, argues strongly for an earlier date in the second 
century (Harder, Ocellus Lucanus, 149 if.). 

* On the Epistles generally see also the Introduction to J. Souilhe's edition 
of them in the Collection des Universites de France. But the conclusions 
reached there seem to me vitiated by a violent animus against admitting 
authenticity. 
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between aotjyCa and imcrcT^fArj, the speculative, and <f>Q 6 vT)aig, the 
practical exercise of mtelligence, has not affected the terminology. 
On the other side, oqb^iq, Aristotle's technical word for " cona- 
tion," unknown elsewhere in the Platonic corpus, occurs twice, 
in the definitions of wish (413c) and of philosophy (4i4^>). The 
statement that voriaig is ^Qx^i imarijfArjQ (414^) and the definition 
of deivoTijc (413c) also sound Aristotelian. But these are trifles 
when set against the absence of the distinction between imari^fir) 
and pQdvrjaig, On the whole I believe we should be reasonably 
safe in saying that the collection fairly represents Academic ter- 
minology as it was in the time of Xenocrates and Aristotle. Since 
we know that Speusippus was keenly interested in terminology, and 
that a collection of Sqoi was included among his works (D.L. iv. 5), 
we may infer that he is likely to be the ultimate source of much 
of our document. The Divisions of Xenocrates (D.L. iv. 13) are 
also likely to have contributed. As Aristotle quotes and criticizes 
Academic definitions not found in the collection, it is clear that 
we possess only an extract from more copious materials. 

C, voOevofievoi. 

de Justo, A conversation between Socrates and an unnamed 
friend on the nature of dixaiov. Justice, the art of the judge 
{diHaaTriQ), like counting, measuring, weighing, is an art of distin- 
guishing, It distinguishes the rightful from the wrongful. A given 
act, e.g, the utterance of a false statement, may be sometimes 
right, sometimes wrong: right when it is done " in the appropriate 
situation " {iv diom), wrong in all other cases. It is knowledge 
which enables a man to recognize the appropriate occasion. Wrong- 
doing, then, is due to ignorance, and so is involuntary. 

de Virtute, This conversation also is held by Socrates with a 
friend who is anonymous in most of the MSS. In the Vatican 
MS. called by Burnet O he has a name, Hippotrophus. The piece 
is thus presumably that mentioned by Diogenes Laertius under 
the alternative names Midon and ilippotrophus. It has the same 
type as the last. The question L whether " goodness " can be 
taught. In both pieces Socrates is made, as in the Minos, to 
originate the problem. The example of the various " arts " is 
used to show that if you would acquire special knowledge, you 
must put yourself under a specialist's tuition. But " goodness " 
apparently cannot be acquired thus, since Themistocles, Aristides, 
Thucydides, Pericles were all una!>lc to impart it to their sons. 
Again " goodness " does not seem to come " by nature." If it 
did, we might have specialists in human nature, as we have fanciers 
of dogs and horses, and they would be able to tell us which young 
persons have the qualities that will repay careful training. " Good- 
ness," then, like prophecy, seems to depend on an incalculable 
" divine " inspiration. 

Boeckh, as we have said, regarded these trifles as the genuine 
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work of an acquaintance of Socrates, the cobbler Simon. ^ They 
cannot be that for several reasons. For (i) they are slavishly 
close imitations, often reproducing whole sentences of Plato's text. 
Thus the argument about the parallel between “ justice " and the 
arts of number and measure in the de histo has been directly copied, 
as Stallbaum said, from Euthyphr, yb fi. The de Virtute is largely 
made up of similar liftings " from the Meno and Protagoras. 
(2) The discourses ascribed to the cobbler Simon must have been 
shorter even than our two voOevofievoi, for there were thirty- 
three of them in a single roll (D.L. ii. 122). (3) The work ascribed 

to Simon was almost certainly a forgery. (The learned Stoic 
Panaetius said that the only certainly genuine dialogues by " Socra- 
tic men " were those of Plato, Xenophon. Antisthenes, Aeschines ; 
those ascribed to Fuel ides and Phaedo were doubtful, all others 
spurious. D.L. ii. 64.) In fact, it is hard to doubt that we are 
dealing with late exercises in imitation of Platci's style, “ atticizing " 
copies of a classic. The purity of the language is partly explained 
by this, partly by the presence of verbatim extracts. 

Demodocus. This hardly even pretends to be a dialogue. It 
is a direct harangue of Socreites to an audience which includes 
Demodocus (? the father of Theages). The style is halting to the 
verge of inarticulateness. The drift, obscured by verbiage, is that 
Socrates has been asked to advise the audience on some decision 
they are about to take. The request implies that there is a “ science 
of giving advice." Either the present audience possess this science 
or they do not. If they all possess it, there is nothing to discuss ; 
if none of them possess i^, discussion is waste of time. If one or 
two possess it, why do not they advise the others ? Where is the 
use of listening to rival counsellors, or of taking a vote when their 
counsel has been heard ? How can persons who do not know for 
themselves which is the advisable course vote to any purpose on 
the advices of rival counsellors ? Socrates will certainly not advise 
such a set of fools. 

At this point the shambling speech ends. What follows seems 
to be a detached set of anecdotes, having nothing in common with 
what has gone before, except that Socrates is apparently the 
narrator, and that each anecdote embodies a rather puerile dilemma. 

{a) I once heard a man blame his friend for accepting the story 
of the plaintiff in a suit without troubling to hear the other side. 
This, he said, was unfair and a violation of the dicast's oath. The 
friend retorted that if you cannot tell whether one man is speaking 
the truth, you will be still more at a loss if there are two speakers 
with different stories. If they should both tell the same story, 
why need you listen to it twice ? 

(b) A man is reproached by a friend to whom he has refused 

^ For a statement of Boeckh's case see his essay /« Platonis qui viilgo 
fefiur Minoetn (Halle, 1806). It is fairly met and disproved by Stallbaum 
in the introduction to his own commentary on the Minos. 
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a loan. A bystander comments, " Your rebuff is your own fault. 
For a fault means a failure to effect one's purpose, and you have 
failed to effect yours. Also, if your request was an improper one, 
it is a fault to have made it ; if it was proper, it is a fault not to 
have made it successfully. Also, you have not gone to work the 
right way, or you would not have been refused ; ergo, you have 
made a fault." A second bystander urged that any man may 
fairly complain if one whom he has helped refuses to help him in 
turn. But the first speaker said, " The man either is able to do 
what you ask, or he is not. If he is not, you should not make so 
unreasonable a request ; if he is, how is it you did not succeed 
with him ? ", " Well, a man at least expects better treatment 
for the future if he remonstrates." " Not if the remonstrance is 
as groundless as it is in this case." 

(c) A man is blamed for giving ready credence to the random 
utterances of irresponsible persons. Why ? Because he believes 
the tale of " anyone and everyone " without investigation. But 
would it not be an equal fault to believe the tales of your most 
particular intimates without examination ? If a speaker is an 
intimate of A and a stranger to B, will A be right [n believing his 
tale and B equally right in disbelieving the same story ? If the 
same tale is told you by an intimate and a stranger, must it not 
be equally credible on the lips of both ? 

The shambling and helpless style of these anecdotes shows 
that they come from the same hand as the foolish harangue to 
Demodocus. The writer must have been a person of low intelli- 
gence, with no power of expression and a taste for futile "eristic." 
I doubt whether his scraps were meant to form a connected whole. 

Sisyphus, Socrates is in conversation with a Pharsalian of 
the singular name of Sisyphus,^ whom he expected to have seen 
the day before among the audience at an or show-speech. 

Sisyphus explains that he was kept away by " our rulers," who 
commanded his presence at an important consultation.^ But what 
is consultation (t6 fhv}.evF,aOaL) ? process of inquiry (r<i ^tjTelv), 
Inquiring is trying to get fuller knowledge of something of which 
we have some preliminary notion, but not full knowledge. It is 
the presence in us of ignorance which makes this process difficult. 
But men do not " consult " about what lies beyond the range of their 
knowledge ; hence the business of yesterday should have been 
called an inquiry into the interests of Pharsalus. Why did not 
the inquirers take the course of "^e.nrning " the truth from some 

^ Presumably the Sisyphus of Pharsalus mentioned also by Theopompus, 
Fr. 19 (ap. Athenaeus. 252/). Sisyphus was perhaps a “ nickname/’ 
Xenophon (Hellenica, iii. i, 8) says that the Spartan commander Dercylidai 
v^as called so for his “artfulness.” Athenaeus (500b), quoting from Ephorus, 
gives the sobriquet in his case as cKVipos, an obvious corruption (CK for 
CIC). 

* Then is Socrates supposed to be in Thessaly, or were the ” government 
offices ” of Pharsalus at Athens ? 
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one who already knew it, rather than the inferior course of trying 
to puzzle it out for themselves ? And can there really be a differ- 
ence between better and worse advice ? Advice always has refer- 
ence to the future, the future is what “ has not happened ** and 
therefore has no determinate character (o 0 < 5 i <f)v<nv ixet ovde/xlav). 
One guess about it cannot well be better or worse than any other. 

The writer is perhaps the same man as the author of the Demo- 
docus ; he has the same foible for childish eristic, the same interest 
in the alleged puzzle about " deliberation " and the same helpless- 
ness of style, though the Sisyphus is not quite so helpless as the 
Demodocus, He has read the Meno ^ and he has one real point, 
though he does not know how to manage it. He is pla3dng with 
the conception of the future as something which is, as yet, nothing 
at all,^ and therefore not a subject for rational consideration. 
Possibly he is thinking of the C5a‘enaic doctrine that the future, 
being unreal, is “ nothing to us," ® and trying to " expose " it ? 

Eryxias, This is a much more serious production than any of 
the four just examined. The writer has provided a definite audi- 
ence, scene and date. Socrates is talking in the portico of Zeus 
Eleutherius ^ with Critias (the "oligarch"), Eryxias and Erasis- 
tratus, nephew of Phaeax (the contemporary and rival of Alci- 
biades). The date is supposed to be between the Peace of Nicias 
and the determination taken in 416 by Athens to attack Syracuse, 
as we see from the opening remarks made by Erasistratus on the 
necessity of taking a firm line with that " wasp’s nest." The 
subject of the discussion, which is made to arise quite naturally, 
is the nature and worth of jrAovrog, "capital," as we should say. 
Erasistratus holds that the richest man is he who owns what is 
worth most." If so, may not a poor man in lusty health be said 
to be richer than an opulent invalid with whom he would never 
dream of changing places ? And there may be things of higher 
worth than health. It is evident, also, that the thing of highest 
worth is happiness {evdaifiovLa), It should follow that the richest 
of men are the " wise and good," because they do not impair their 
happiness by making false steps in life : " the man who knows 
what is good is the only real capitalist," — a clear allusion to the 
Stoic paradox, solus sapiens dives. Eryxias objects that a man 
might be as wise as Nestor and yet in want of the bare necessaries 
of life. Still, says S., such a man's wisdom might have a high 
value in exchange in any district where it was esteemed. A man 

^ As we see not only from his reference to the old eristic quibble about 
rh cnTCLv, but from his allusion to inquiring ** into the ratio of " diagonal ** 
to "side,” to which he adds the later problem of the " duplication of the 
cube.” 

* The view adopted by Dr. C. D. Broad. Scientific Thought, 66 fi. 

* Cf. the saying ascribed to Aristippus, (movop elvai t 6 vapov^ fiTjre Si 

td (pOdpov fjLr}T€ t 6 irpoffSoKiispLevov: t 6 fJLtv yap oTroXwX^i'ai, rh Se dSrjXop etpai et irdpe- 
rratg R.P. 267, 

* For which see Pausanlas, i. 3, 2. It is also the scene of the I'heages*. 
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who understood the direction of life might make capital of his 
knowledge, if he chose. Eryxias treats this as a verbal quibble, 
and this leads to a dispute between him and Critias in which S. 
acts as seconder to Eryxias. Leaving on one side the verbal paradox 
that the wise man is the true capitalist, we may more profitably 
ask what ways of acquiring wealth are honourable, and whether 
we^th itself is or is not good. Eryxias thinks it is, Critias that 
it is not, since for some persons, those whose wealth leads them 
to perpetrate follies or crimes, wealth is so clearly not good ; but 
what is not good for everyone is not properly called a good. That 
argument, says S., is a mere borrowing from Prodicus, who had 
publicly defended the thesis that everything is good for the man 
who knows how to use it, bad for the man who does not, but had 
been silenced and put to shame by a mere lad. The lad's counter- 
ar^ment was that only a fool expects to get as answers to prayer 
things he might lean^ from a teacher, or find oat for himself. Pro- 
dicus, like other men, asks in his prayers that “ his lot may be 
good ; on his own theory this amounts to praying that he may 
himself become good, and also, according to his own theories, good- 
ness is something a man can learn from a teacher. Critias is 
borrowing the argument of Prodicus, and if he is not hooted down, 
that is only because reasoning which would be seen to be bad in 
a ''sophist" imposes on hearers who respect Critias as a gentleman 
and man of the world. 

Here S. directs attention to the original and still more funda- 
mental question what wealth is. You may say, " abundance of 
XQwaxa, means." But what are means ? It is argued, with a 
little needless display of general information, that means are 
" possessions which are of use to us." Hence a cartload of Car- 
thaginian currency would not be " means " at Athens, where it will 
not exchange for anything. Coin is popularly confused with wealth 
simply because it exchanges freely for clothes and all other com- 
modities. Now a professional man can exchange his professional 
services for commodities, and tl us imarfjfiai, knowledge of pro- 
fessions, seems to be one form of capital. Again an article is only 
capital to one who knows how to use it, and the xaXol xdyaOol 
are the persons who know how to make the right use of everything. 
Thus there is a sense in which to make a mcin wiser is to make 
him richer. Critias still protests that possessions are not wealth, 
but the argument is continued. In any trade, a man's capital 
clearly includes not only his materials but his implements, and 
sometimes also appliances for i.iaking those implements. If a 
man were once fully equipped with all that his body requires, 
money and such things would be useless to him. Again, sipce to 
learn you must be able to hear, the money a man pays his doctor 
for taking care of his hearing is actually useful as a means to 
" goodness." This money may have been made in a " base " 
calling, and thus a " base " thing may be useful for good. We are 
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almost tempted to say that, since a man can only become wise, 
healthy, good, if he has previously been ignorant, unwell, bad, 
ignorance, disease, vice are conditions sine quibus non of their 
opposites, and therefore useful, and ought, by consequence, to 
be called wealth. But apart from this paradox, we may ask our- 
selves one question, “ When is a man happier and better, when he 
has the most or when he has the least numerous and expensive 
wants ? " Since this amounts to asking whether a man is happier 
in disease or in health, the question answers itself. The rich, who 
have many and expensive wants, are not the truly happy. 

I think it clear that the purpose of the dialogue, which is very 
interesting for its economic theses, is to canvass the Stoic doctrine 
that wisdom, virtue, wealth are identical, and that the sage is 
the only " capitalist.'* This is the thesis which Eryxias treats as 
idle pla5nng with words and Socrates " side-tracks," in order to 
discuss the more than verbal question whether riches are good or 
bad. It is part of the anti-Stoic polemic that S. supports Eryxias 
against Critias who denies that " property " is wealth. The author 
means to protest against " pulpit declamation " which amounts to 
nothing but words and to replace it by the dispassionate Academic 
view that wealth and wisdom are different things, the one at the 
bottom, the other at the top of the scale of good. The Greek of 
the dialogue is not the Attic of Plato, yet it is hardly the vulgar 
xotvij. I should conjecture that the work belongs to the begin- 
nings of the Academic polemic against Stoicism, in the early decades 
of the third century. The writer seems to have drawn some of 
his material from the Callias of Aeschines,^ in which the wealth 
of the famous " millionaire " family was a prominent topic and 
Prodicus received some notice. Suidas ascribes an Eryxias to 
Aeschines himself, but there seems to be no other evidence for 
the existence of such a work. Presumably our Eryxias is meant, 
and Suidas has made a mistake about its authorship. 

Axiochus, In style this dialogue is far inferior to the Eryxias, 
The language is a vulgar full of non- Attic words and phrases. 
The mise-en-schne shows complete ignorance of the personages of 
Plato's dialogues. The principal figure, apart from Socrates, is 
Axiochus of Scambonidae, the uncle of Alcibiades. The supposed 
date is fixed by a reference to the trial of the generals after Ar- 
ginusae (368^) as not earlier than 405, and Axiochus represents 
himself as having supported the protest of Socrates against the 
unconstitutionality of the proceedings. The writer has forgotten 
that Axiochus was, next to Alcibiades, the chief victim of the 
scandals of 415 and shared the capital sentence.* In the opening 

^ See H. Dittmar, Aeschines von Sphettos, 198-199, who, however, 
perhaps mistakes a probability for a demonstration. 

■ Andocides, i. 16, Agariste, wife of Alcmeonides and widow of Damon, 
gave information against Alcibiades, Axiochus and Adimantus, Kal ^^vyop 
%avT€t M TavT]j rj fiTiviffei, Aicibiades afterwards had his hour of 
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scene (364a) Damon is mentioned as the music-master of Axiochus' 
son Clinias (the Clinias of the Euthydemus), and Socrates sees the 
two running towards him," though Damon, a contemporary of 
Anaxagoras, would have been almost a centenarian if he had been 
living at the supposed date. The scheme of the dialogue is simple. 
Axiochus has been seized by a severe " fit " and apprehends death ; 
Socrates is called in to " console " him. He does this by the 
arguments that (i) death is utter unconsciousness and after it 
there are no more pains to fear ; (2) life in the body is one unbroken 
scene of anxiety and suffering, so that it is a positive good to have 
done with it. This second point, intended to rule out the possible 
rejoinder to (i) that even if death brings no posthumous disagree- 
ables with it, it is still dreadful because it puts an end to the joie 
de vivre, is argued at length in a speech professedly taken from 
the eminently wise^Prodicus. (3) A further argument, also ascribed 
to Prodicus, is the^dilemma, “ death matters neither to the living 
nor to the dead ; while we live, death is not there, and when we 
have died, we are not there." Axiochus rejects these consola- 
tions " scornfully. They are the "superficial twaddle " which is 
coming into vogue just now with empty-headed lads. It all sounds 
fine, but when one is face-to-face with death it proves idle bravado 
(369^). In the remainder of the dialogue Socrates drops the pre- 
tence of holding the views of Prodicus and discovers himseP ^ 
a convinced believer in the blessed immortality of the soul. This, 
he says, is proved (i) by the achievements of man in his ascent 
from barbarism to civilization, (2) and particularly by his great 
intellectual triumph, his creation of astronomy, the science which 
reveals to us the magnolia Dei, Man could not have done all 
this, " were there not indeed the breath of God in his soul." This 
message goes home to the heart of Axiochus, who feels himself 
now delivered from his terrors. Socrates then completes his good 
work by relating a myth, in the Orphic style, of the blessedness 
of souls in the next life, professing to have learned it from a Persian 
magus. The myth leaves Axiochus actually " in love " with death. 

I feel personally convinced that Immisch is right in the view 
taken of the purpose of the dialogue in his edition of it.^ As he 
points out, the third of the pretended " consolations produced 
by Socrates is the familiar Epicurean dilemma, " death is nothing 
to us, for while we are, death is not, and when death is, we are 
not." 2 This is the argument of which Axiochus speaks with 
marked contempt as superficial " twaddle " momentarily fashion- 

triumph and restoration, but he had been banished again before 405 and 
all his connections were then in the worst odour. Ihe alleged support 
given to Socrates is unknown to the historians, and the reference to irpoedpoi 
in the ecclesia (368^) seems to show ignorance of the fifth-century method and 

procedare^^^^^^^^ Studien zu Plato. Erster Heft. Axiochus, 

J^ipzig, 1896. . .. 

• Epicurus. Ep. iii. 125 (Bailey), Lucretius lu. 830. 
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able with mere boys. Immisch seems also to have shown that 
there are numerous distinctively Epicurean turns of speech through- 
out the so-called discourse of Prodicus on the misery of existence. 
Hence I cannot reject his conclusion that the dialogue is a piece 
of anti-Epicurean polemic, intended to contrast the Platonic 
with the Epicurean answer to the perennial question What may I 
hope for? and to insinuate that the "wisdom"' of Epicurus is not 
even original. It is a mere revival of the ideas of a second-rate 
sophist, and a " doctrine of despair " into the bargain. It is 
natural, though not absolutely necessary, to draw Immisch's 
further conclusion that, in the writer's day. Epicureanism was 
just beginning to be in vogue among fin-de-siecle youths. In that 
case we must date the composition as early as somewhere c. 305--300 
B.C., since Epicurus established himself at Athens in 307/6. Other 
scholars, such as Wilamowitz and H. Dittmar^^. reject this date 
as too early, but, though I do not want to over-confident, I 
suspect they may be ascribing to "lateness" faults of style and 
vocabulary which may only mean that the writer is neither an 
Athenian ^ nor a person with a literary sense. I see no need to 
suppose a date later than the time of Epicurus, whose Greek is 
much of the same stamp. There was an earlier Axiochus by Aes- 
chines of Sphettus of which all that is known is that, as we learn 
from Athenaeus, it painted an unfavourable picture of the debauched 
life of Alcibiades, and presumably of his uncle also. It can hardly 
have supplied our author with material. * 

It is hardly necessary to say anything of the little trifle, not 
contained in our Plato AISS., called the Alcyon and attributed, 
in MSS,, variously to Plato or to Lucian. (It is commonly included 
in printed texts of Lucian ; the only recent editor of Plato to print 
it is C. F. Hermann.) This piece of silly prettiness is certainly 
neither Plato’s nor Lucian's ; since it was already known to Favori- 
nus of Arles,® it must be the work of some Atticist earlier than 
Lucian. It describes Socrates and Chaerephon as walking by the 
Bay of Phalerum, where they hear the cry of the (mythical) halcyon. 
Socrates relates the legend that the bird is a transformed woman, 
argues that, since God's power is incomprehensibly great, we must 
not be too ready to reject such " miracles," and commends the 
story for its moral of wifely devotion. 

Diogenes Laertius (iii. 62) gives the following list of voQevdfievoi : 
Midon or Hippotrophus, Eryxias oi Erasistratus, Alcyon, [a corrupt 

^ The attempt to argue from 3655, 368^ that the writer must be an Athenian 
because he makes his characters talk of their national heroes as they naturally 
would, does not deeply impress me. 

* On the Axiochus of Aeschines see H. Dittmar, Aeschines von Sphettos, 
I59“I63- 

• Favorinus ascribed it to a certain Leon (DX. iii. 62). Athenaeus (516c) 
calls the author *' Leon the Academic,” on the authority of Nicias of Nicaea. 
If this means the fourth-century mathematician Leon, the ascription is 
most improbable. ^ 
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word], Sisyphus, Axiochus, Phaeaces, Demodocus, Chelidon, Heb- 
dome, Epimenides, The only “ work ” we possess not included 
in this list is the de lusto. This is absent, unless it is covered 
by the corrupt entry dx€<f)dXotg or dxepaXoi or dxipaXog tj (Schanz, 
^), before the Sisyphus. As there was a dialogue Cephalus ascribed 
to Speusippus (D.L. iv. 4), the reference of Diogenes may be to 
that, as the Basle editors of the Vita Platonis suggest. Athenaeus 
(5o6^f), apparently following Hegesander of Delphi, the author of 
a foolish diatribe against Plato, refers to an otherwise unknown 
Cimon, alleged to contain invectives against Themistocles, Myro- 
nides, Alcibiades and Cimon himself. Some of the statements 
made in this attack on Plato are so absurd that one may wonder 
whether theC/wow ever existed, except in the imagination of a care- 
less scribbler. 

There still sur^^es in Syriac a translatioi* of a “ Socratic 
dialogue, Herostropn^ ^ dealing with the v^oul. The text was pub- 
lished by Lagarde in his Analecta Syriaca (1858) ; there is a German 
version with a discussion of provenance by V. Ryssel in Rheinisches 
Museum, N.F. xlviii. 175-196, on which the following remarks are 
based. The dialogue is shown by its vocabulary ^^nd other pecu- 
liarities to be a genuine version of a Greek original ; the trans- 
lator, according to Ryssel, was the priest and physician Sergius 
of Rasain, a student of Aristotle who died at Constantinople soon 
after 536 a.d. The name of the interlocutor Herostrophos appears 
to be a miswriting of Aristippus. (He is represented as a stranger 
attracted to Socrates by his reputation for wisdom, exactly as 
Aeschines of Sphettus (D.L. ii. 65) related that Aristippus was 
drawn to Athens xaxd xXdog LoxQdxovg. The two names, as 
written in Syriac, only differ by a single letter.) The problem to 
which he desires an answer is that of the fate of the soul at death. 
Does it perish with the body, enter a new body, or die for a time 
and revive again with the same body ? (The last alternative seems 
to be suggested by the Christian dogma of the “ resurrection of 
the flesh,'' but might allude only t('. the Pythagorean and Stoic con- 
ception of " cyclical recurrence " ?) I do not myself understand 
the confused reply of Socrates. He seems to be combining insis- 
tence on the thought that the soul is imperishable and immutable 
with the notion that it has fire as its chief component, and the 
suggestion of an analogy between death and sunset. As the sun 
rises again to-morrow, so the soul reappeais again with a new body 
after the death of the present body. It does not appear that the 
lost Greek original was ever taken by anyone for a work of Plato, 
and I find it hard to believe that it is not influenced by Stoicism. 
This might account for the apparent materialism and also for the 
suggestion of the reappearance of the same body, if this is not 
actually a borrowing from Christianity. 

> My attention was first drawn to the point by Mr. W. L. Lorimer of 
St, Andrews University. 
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The Anthology contains a number of epigrams ascribed to Plato 
(though, in one or two cases, to other authors also). The fact of 
the ascription does not prove authenticity. On the other side, 
the manner and diction of Greek epigram is so stereotyped that 
it would probably be impossible to prove any of these compositions 
spurious on linguistic grounds. The collection will be found most 
conveniently in Hiller-Crusius, Anthologia Lyrica,^ Pt. L The 
items which, if genuine, would throw some light on Plato’s per- 
sonality are i, the well-known couplet on Agathon, translated by 
Shelley ; 8, the lines on Alexis and Phaedrus ; 14, 15, two famous 
couplets on a beautiful boy, perhaps called Aster ; 7, a fine epigram 
commemorative of Dion, i and 8, at any rate, if genuine, would 
prove Plato to have had the “ erotic " temperament. To my own 
mind, the occurrence of the names Agathon and Phaedrus is proof 
of spuriousness. The author clearly has in bis mind the parts 
taken by Agathon the poet and Phaedrus of^Myrrhinus in Plato’s 
great hQoyiixo!; XdyoQ the Symposium, and has forgotten that both 
were grown men when Plato was under twelve. I see no reason 
why most of the other epigrams should not be Plato’s, except that 
there is no particular reason why they must be. Even the lines 
on Dion, though worthy of Plato, can hardly be said to contain 
anything which might not be said by any other good epigrammatist. 
And it is, perhaps, hardly likely that Plato, writing after he was 
seventy about his devotion to a friend who had lived to be over 
fifty, would use the word egcoc to describe the attachment. I 
fear we must be content to say that though some of the verses 
may be Plato’s, none n^d be so. 

A more interesting personal document is Plato’s Will (D.L. 
iii. 41-43). The probability is that this and the Wills of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are genuine. The Academy would have legal 
reasons for safeguarding the document, just as a society to-day 
preserves its charter of incorporation or its title-deeds. The Will 
runs thus : Plato leaves possessions and devises them as here- 
under. The property at Iphistiadae bounded on the N. by the 
road from the shrine at Cephisia, on the S. by the shrine of Heracles 
at Iphistiadae, on the E. by the land of Archestratus of Phrearria, 
on the W. by the land of Philippus of Chollidae, shall be neither 
sold nor alienated, but secured in every way to the boy Adimantus.^ 
The property at Iresidae purchased from Callimachus and bounded 
on the N. by the land of Eurymedon of Myrrhinus, on the S. by 
the land of Demostratus of Xypate, on the E. by the land of the 
said Eurymedon, on the W. by the Cephisus.* . . . Item, three 
minae of silver. Item, a silver goblet, weight 165 dr. Item, a 
cup, weight 45 dr. Item, a gold finger-ring and earring, com- 

^ Presumably a descendant (? grandson) of Plato’s eldest brother. 

* There is no statement about the way in which this property is devised. 
Either the text is defective or we must understand that this property also 
is part of the settlement on Adiroantus. 
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bincd weight 4J dr, Euclides the stone-cutter owes me three 
minae. I give Artemis her freedom. I leave the following house- 
hold slaves, Tychon, Bictas, Apollonides, Dionysius. Also the 
household furniture specified in the annexed schedule of which 
Demetrius has the duplicate. I leave no unpaid debts. I appoint 
as executors Leosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, Hegias, Eury- 
medon, Callimachus, Theopompus.” 

By comparison with the similar wills of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus we can see that Plato was by no means in alfluent circum- 
stances. 


See further on the works dealt work above : 

SiiORKV, P. — What Plato Said (pp. 415-444, “ Doubtful and 
SpuriouiL Dialogues ”). 

SouiLHli, Dialogues Suspects (Paris, The 

author tends to accept the Clitophon, and Alcibiades 1 ) : 
Platon, Dialogues Apocyyphcs. 

Frikdlander, P . — Die Platonischcn Schrijten (Berlin and 
Leipzig), pp. 117-127 (on Hipparchus), 147-155 (on 

Theages), 233-245 (on Alcibiades 1 ). All are accepted. 
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392, 429-431. 440-441. 498 ff. 
Knowledge and Opinion, 108, 125 ff., 
143, 246. 280, 339-348. 390-391. 
440 

Knowledge and Sensation, 180 ff., 
187. 290 ff., 325-339. 384-385. 

453 ff- 

Language, functions of, 77-8^, 84-89 
Law, character of. 403 ff., 474 ff., 
538 ff. 

Lives, the three, 125, 191, 213, 229, 
260, 281, 298 

Mean, doctrine of the, 269, 399, 406, 

415 

Music, 279 ff., 468. 482-483, 485 
Mythology, current, 150 n,, 271-272, 
301, 452, 590 n. 

Necessity, 454-456 

N6/10S and Morality, no ff., 244 ff., 
266 ff., 334, 336, 490 
Numbers. See Forms 

Perception, theory of, 325-339, 453 
Philosopher, character of, 1 79 ff 
282 ff., 334-335. 531 
Planets, 446 ff., 485, 499-500 
Pleasure and Pain, psychology of, 
120-122, 297, 418-427, 458, 476; 
metaphysics of, 427-429 
Prayer. 526 flL 


Predication. 151. 202-205, 287, 369, 
386-392 

Pre-existence, 136, 186, 188, 196, 307, 
452, 460 

Prophecy, 305, 458 

Reincarnation, 128, 136, 184, 191, 
307 ff., 460 

Reminiscence, theory of, 135 ff-, 
186 ff. 

Rhetoric, 107-112, 122 ff.. 3 10-31 9 

Sciences, hierarchy of, 289 ff., 399, 
430, 508 ff. 

Self, knowledge of, 28, 53 ff., 523 ff. 
Sensation, function of. 156, 187, 338- 
339. 453 

Sicily, Plato’s projects in, 7-9, 284, 

336. 37i-37J>S"05 
Socialism Platonic, 276, 477 ff. 
Society, stages of, in Republic, 273 ff. ; 
in Laws, 470 ff. 

Sophist, definition of, 379-381. 3^9- 

392 

Sophrosyne, nature of, 47 ff., 123, 
248-250. 285. 405. 466 ff .. 530 
Soul, definition of, 306, 491, 525 
Soul, tendance of, 27-29, 52, 65, 128. 

145, 154, 164, 180 ff., 401, 460, 525 
Soul, tripartite, 120 n., 281, 307, 458 
Statesman, character and function of, 
III, 125, 281. 282-285, 397-399. 
401-404, 474 ff.. 525 
Stoicism, 12 n., 526, 528, 533, 544, 

550 

Temperance. See Sophrosyne 
Theology, the Platonic, 489-493 
Tragedy, 162, 234, 27^280, 483 

Veracity, 35 ff. 

Virtue, ” popular ” and “ philo- 
sophic,” 143--145, 183, 246, 257 ff., 
280 ff. 

Virtue, unity of, 28, 57. 64, 94. 132- 
133, 247-251. 257-261, 284-285 
Virtue, whether identical with know- 
ledge, 28, 56-57, 62-64. 93 
143- 145. 183, 259-261 
Virtue, whether teachable, 130 ff., 
242-246, 262, 267 

War, 274, 466, 483 
Wine, uses and dangers of, 467-469 
Woman, goodness of, 4a, 132-133, 
220, 278, 484 

Women, status of, in Republic, 277- 
278 ; in Laws, 481, 482, 484, 485 



